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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

% 

THE  prefent  volume  of  the  New  Annual  Re- 
gifter  will  be  found  to  have  called  forth  not 
lefs  induftry  and  diligence  in  its  compilers,  than 
thofe  which  have  preceded  it  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
we  have  been  enabled  to  offer  it  fomewhat  earlier 
to  the  curiofity  of  our  readers.  We  truft  that  that 
Public,  to  whofe  encouragement  we  are  fo  deeply 
indebted,  will  give  us  credit  for  the  uniformity 
and  conftancy  of  our  exertions.  If  we  cannot  add 
to  the  fcientific  improvements,  or  the  literary  em- 
beliifhments  of  the  age,  we  will  at  leaft  not  fub- 
tra£fc  from  our  merits  by  irregularity  and  caprice* 

As  we  proceed  in  our  Hiftory  of  Knowledge  and 
Tafte,  our  fubjeft  becomes  every  hour  more  intereft- 
ing.  The  Literary  Hiftory  of  the  Period  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  is  a  grand  and  awful  fpe&acle,  and  it 
has  been  our  aim  that  it  Ihould  not  lofe  its  effect 
by  not  being  brought  together  in  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  view. 
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The 


PREFACE. 


*  0 

n 

The  ftate  of  politics  in  Europe  appears  P^g- 
nant  with  extraordinary  events.  In  the  pre* 
fent  volume  we  have  completed  our  account  of  the 
dlffentions  in  Holland,  and;  have  thus  cleared  the 

;  ..'.v ;  •'  '<  >.  -■  ¥  **.  ■*  .  ’  * 

way  for  the  more  extenfive  concerns  of  the  com¬ 
motions  in  France,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Czarina 
a n4  the  Emperor. 

*  The  Literature  of  the  year  1787,  has  not  been 
altogether  fo  productive  of  valuable  publications  as- 
the  year  1786,  or  as  the  prefent  year  promifes  to 
:be.  In  the  mean  time  fome  performances  of  merit 
havp  appeared,  and  the  reader  will  find  that  they 
have  not  elcaped  our  notice. 
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'Y  1509?  to  the  Year  1547* 


IT  hath  already  appeared,  in  the  courfe  of  our  hiftory, 
that  intellectual  light  had,  for  fome  time,  been  break¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  nations  of  Europe.  Indeed,  for  nearly 
the  Ipace  of  two  centuries,  it  had  made  an  increafing, 
though,  at  firft,  a  very  How  progrefs.  But  after  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople,  and  the  invention  of  printing,  it  had 
advanced  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  rapidity.  The 
multiplication  of  the  copies  of  books,  though  moil  of  them 
were  but  indifferent  or  trifling  compofitions,  could  not  tail 
of  giving  a  wider  fpread  to  the  exercife  of  the  human  un¬ 
demanding.  By  the  recovery,  in  particular,  of  the  an¬ 
cient  au  thors,  and  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  cl  affinal 
learning,  new  fubje&s  were  opened  of  fpeculation  and  en¬ 
quiry  :  — nor  when  the  mind  was  once  fet  afloat,  could  it 
eaiily  be  reftrained  in  its  excurfions.  It  was  happy  that 
this  effect  was  not  forefeen  by  fome  of  the  zealous  patrons 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  and  the  encouragers  of 
1787.  a  elegant 


elegant  compofition.  Perhaps  the  princes  of  the  houie  gl 
Medici,  and  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  would  have  held  bacx 
their  munificence,  if  they  had  apprehended  that  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  polite  knowledge  would  have  tended  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  boldnefs  of  thinking  in  matters  which  had  long 
been  generally  deemed  too  hatred  to  be  disputed. 

Even  in  the  darked  ages,  feme  few  perfons  were  found 
who  revolted  at  the  dodlrines  and  practices  of  popery. 
Thefe  do  Trines  were  fo  abfurd,  thefe  practices  lb  corrupt, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ignorance  and  licentioufnefs  of 
many  of  the  clergy  were  fo  palpable  to  obfervation,  that 
they  could  not  efcape  the  notice  of  thofe  minds  which  were 
difpofed  to  any  degree  of  reflexion.  But,  though  fuch 
minds  will  exift  in  every  period,  little  can  be  done  by 
them,  till  there  is  a  concurrence  of  circumdartces  which 
is  favourable  to  a  general  alteration.  In  the  reign  to  which 
we  are  now  arrived  that  concurrence  took  place.  So  many 
caufes  had  paved  the  way  for  the  emancipation  6f  mankind 
from  that  ecdefxadical  tyranny,  under  which  they  had  for 
a  number  of  centuries  laboured,  that  fame  fingle  event 
only  was  wanted  to  ro-ufe  and  enfiame  the  paffions  of  men, 
and  to  engage  them  to  exert  the  vigour  of  their  underdand- 
ings  in  enquiries  of  the  mod  ede  final  importance  to  the 
progrels  of  knowledge  and  of  happinefs.  This  event  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  opposition  of  Luther  to  the  papal  indul¬ 
gences.  Never  was  there  a  man  riiore  admirably  fitted  for 
producing  a  great  revolution  in  the  date  of  human  fociety, 
•His  ablive  mind  carried  him  on  from  one  objedtto  another, 
and  his  courage  was  equal  to  every  undertaking.  It  is  to 
the  fpirited  and  unconquerable  exertion  of  Luther  that  we 
owe  the  reformation,  which  is  the  moft  illuftribus  and  mo¬ 
mentous  tranfadlion,  next  to  the  appearance  of  the  founder 
of  our  holy  religion,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  world. 

1  his  traniadhon,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  a  very  powerful  influence  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  advancement  of  religious  knowledge  in  our 
own  country.  The  fpirit  of  enquiry,  which  was  excited 
in  Germany,  fpread  itfeif,  more  or  lefs,  through  every 
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part  of  Europe ;  and  in  England  the  way  had,  in  fome 
meafure,  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  exertions  of  Wield  iff. 
How  boldly  that  eminent  divine  had  attacked  feveral  of 
the  capital  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  hath  appeared 
in  former  Articles;  and  he  had  dill  a  number  of  followers 
in  this  kingdom,  though  they  had  been  fo  much  perfecuted 
and  depreffed  that  they  did  not  now  make  anv  confiderable 
figure.  Thefe  men  would  have  their  attention  awakened 
by  what  was  going  forward  abroad,  and  would  derive  no 
fmali  degree  of  encouragement  from  what  they  heard  of  the 
new  reformers.  Additions,  too,  might  hence  be  expected 
to  be  made  to  the  converts  from  popery*  Thofe  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  WicklifFs  opinions  would  have  their 
curiofity  raifed  by  the  controverfies  which  Luther  had  oc~ 
eaiioned ;  and  the  gratification  of  their  curiofity  would 
tend,  in  feveral  inflances,  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  pofitions.  All  this  was  in  fa  cl  fo  much 
the  cafe,  that  a  revolution  of  no  fmali  importance  was 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  countrymen.  Vari¬ 
ous  perfons,  of  confiderable  eminence  with  refpedt  to  their 
fituation,  rank,  or  literature,  rofe  fuperior  to  the  ignorance 
and  errors  of  their  anceftors,  broke  the  fetters  of  authority, 
and  indulged  a  freedom  of  thinking  concerning  points  of 
the  greateit  magnitude. 

At  rind,  however,  the  reformation  was  violently  oppofed 
by  the  chief  governors  of  the  nation.  The  king  took  an 
adtive  part  againfc  it,  and  fuch  was  his  zeal,  that  it  in¬ 
duced  him  to  appear  in  a  very  peculiar  light,  which  was 
that  of  a  Royal  Author.  This  was  a  character  which  prin¬ 
ces  in  general  had  for  many  ages  ceafed  to  aflame,  and 
there  had  been  no  example  of  it  in  our  own  country,  knee 
the  days  of  Alfred  ;  unlefs,  with  Mr.  Walpole,  we  are  dif- 
pofed  to  affign  that  rank  to  Richard  the  Firft,  on  account 
of  his  having  compofed  a  fonnet,  during  his  captivity,  on 
his  return  from  the  Crufades.  Elenry  the  Eighth  was  cer¬ 
tainly  more  capable  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  as  a  writer 
than  moil  of  the  monarchs  by  whom  he  had  been  preceded, 
becaufe  he  had  received  a  literary  education,  and  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  fchool-diyinity, 
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Whether  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  Vindication  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  in  oppofition  to  Luther,  has  indeed  been 
called  in  queftion.  Some  have  afcribed  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  others,  with  greater  probability  to  Fiffier,  bifhop 
of  Rocheder*  That  the  king  had  ample  affidance  in  the 
eompofition  of  it,  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted;  not- 
withftanding  which,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  in  part  his  own 
production  ;  for  unlefs  his  majedy  had  been  known  to  pod 
fefs  a  certain  degree  of  learning,  the  work  could  not  have 
been  publifhed  under  his  name  without  a  manifeft  breach 
of  decorum. 

When  fovereign  princes  condefcend  to  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  world  under  the  character  of  authors,  their 
writings,  whatever  imperfections  may  attend  them,  are 
fure  of  receiving  a  high  tribute  of  applaufe,  Nor  is  it  a 
praife  of  a  common  kind  which  will  be  thought  diffident 
■for  fuch  exalted  adventurers  in  the  republic  of  literature. 
The  merit  of  Henry  was  fo  great,  that  an  extraordinary 
reward  was  thought  proper  to  be  conferred  upon  him ; 
and  accordingly,  the  Pope  folemnly  inveded  him  with 
the  title  of  cf  Defender  of  the  Faith/5  This  was  a  title  by 
which  he  was,  no  doubt,  highly  gratified ;  and  it  is  a 
title  that  has  been  aflumed  by  all  his  fucceflbrs.  Henry 
himfelf  afterwards  deviated  from  it,  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
it  was  originally  bedowed  ;  and  in  that  fenfe  it  could  not 
belong  to  any  of  our  protedant  princes.  Neverthelefs,  to 
be  dy led  Defenders  of  the  Faith  is  dill  deemed  a  part  of 
the  prerogative  of  our  monarchs,  and  is  confidered  as  a 
jewel  in  the  Britifh  crown.  But  the  real  propriety  and 
value  of  fuch  a  title  mayjudly  be  quedioned:  for  what 
has  a  king  to  do  with  any  particular  faith?  It  is  his  pro¬ 
per  bufineis  and  duty  equally  to  protect  all  his  fubjeCts, 
without  regard  to  their  religious  principles,  provided  they 
behave  as  peaceable  members  of  fociety.  With  their 
theological  tenets  he  fhould  have  no  concern  ;  it  being 
fufficient  for  him  to  take  care  of  their  temporal  fecurity 
and  welfare,  leaving  their  fouls  to  God  and  their  own  con¬ 
fidences. 
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Whatever  degree  of  honour  or  applaufe  king  Henry  the 
Eighth  might  derive  from  his  performance*  little  effect 
was  hence  produced  in  controlling  the  progrefs  of  the 
new  opinions.  The  dawning  light  was  highly  pleafing ; 
and,  as  it  proceeded  in  its  courfe,  it  became  too  forcible 
to  be  obfcured  by  the  clouds  which  were  endeavoured  to 
be  railed  againil  it,  either  by  our  royal  author  or  by  any 
other  theologian.  A  Hill  greater  and  greater  attention 
was  paid  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the 
more  they  were  examined,  the  more  did  they  engage  the 
affent  of  honeft  and  open  minds.  They  were  embraced 
too,  by  many  perfons,  with  a  zeal  of  which,  at  prefent, 
we  have  but  a  very  feeble  conception.  Others,  like  wife, 
who  had  not  the  fpirit  of  confeiTorfhip  or  martyrdom  in 
them,  rejoiced  in  the  diffufion  of  liberal  fentiments,  and 
in  the  oppofition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

It  is  poffibie  that  men  in  high  life,  and  of  worldly  views, 
might  anticipate,  in  their  imaginations,  the  benefits  which 
might  accrue  to  themfelves  from  the  plunder  of  that 
church. 

The  moil  remarkable  facl  in  the  religious  hiftory  of 
this  time  is,  that,  at  length,  Henry  himfelf,  though  at  firft 
fo  ardent  in  his  oppofition  to  Luther,  and  though  always 
maintaining  the  fpeculative  dodlrines  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  faith,  fhould  be  the  founder  of  the  Reformation  in 
England.  A  fadt  fo  extraordinary  arofe  from  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  eircumftances,  with  which  fcarcely  any  of  our 
readers  can  be  unacquainted.  Partly  from  fcruples  of 
confcience,  and  partly  from  a  defire  of  gratifying  his  paf- 
fions,  the  king  wifhed  to  be  divorced  from  his  firil  wife, 
Catherine,  who  had  been  married  to  his  brother  Arthur. 
The  Pope  not  readily  complying  with  his  folicitations  for 
obtaining  a  divorce,  he  took  another  method  of  accom- 
pliihing  his  purpofe.  The  opinions  of  learned  dodtors 
and  univerfities  were  fought  fof,  and  appealed  to  ;  and  it 
was  determined,  by  many  decifions,  that  the  marriage  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  The  refult  of  the  affair  was 
an  abfolute  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  which  con¬ 
cluded  in  the  total  renunciation  of  the  pope’s  fupremacy, 
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Fryth,  Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exeter ; 
William  Barlow,  fucceflively  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph,  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Chichefter ;  John  Hooper,  in 
the  next  reign  bilhop  of  Worcefter,  and  Thomas  Cranmer, 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  William  Tindale  muH  ever  be 
confidered  in  a  very  honourable  light,  as  having,  by  his 
trahflation  of  the  Scriptures,  prepared  the  way  for  a  great 
acceffion  to  religious  knowledge.  With  regard  to  Cran- 
mer,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  prime  character  among  the 
divines  of  this  period.  His  reputation  Hill  Hands  high,  and 
will  ever  Hand  high  in  the  annals  of  England.  The  part 
he  adted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  highly 
eminent  and  important :  neverthelefs,  as  the  Reformation 
was  not  completed  by  him  till  the  next  reign,  we  ihall  re¬ 
fer  the  fuller  delineation  of  him  to  that  time* 

While  the  nation  was  making  a  progrefs  in  theological 
knowledge,  and,  in  that  refpedf,  there  was  a  profpedt  of 
greater  improvement,  the  civil  conHitution  of  this  country 
was  reduced  to  a  very  deplorable  Hate.  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  undoubtedly  the  moH  arbitrary  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Tudor.  To  the  other  means  of  invefcing  him  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  power  fuperior  to  that  which  had  been  exercifed 
by  his  predeceflors,  were  added  the  undefined  prerogatives 
contained  in  his  character  as  fupreme  head  of  the  church, 
Thefe,  united  with  various  concurring  circumHances,  were 
fo  great,  and  gave  him  fuch  an  uncontrolled  authority, 
that  the  freedom  of  our  government  feemed  to  be  almoH 
wholly  deflroyed.  Never  was  the  hiHory  of  parliament  fo 
difgraceful  as  in  this  reign.  All  which  can  be  faid  is,  that 
Henry  fo  far  refpedied  the  forms  of  the  conHitution,  as  to 
rule  by  parliaments.  (c  It  was  by  a6l  of  parliament  that 
€C  monaHeries  were  fupprefled  ;  that  the  king  became  the 
head  of  the  church ;  that  the  authority  of  the  pope  in 
<c  England,  together  with  all  the  revenues  which  he  drew 
<c  from  that  kingdom,  was  abolifhed ;  in  fhort,  that  the 
€c  ancient  fyHem  of  ecclefiaflical  government  was  over- 
turned.  In  the  numerous  divorces  procured  by  the  fo- 
c<  yereign,  in  the  regulations  that  were  made  concerning 
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u  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  by  his  different  wives,  m 
66  the  various  and  contradidtory  fcttlements  of  the  crown, 

Henry  never  pretended  to  adt  by  virtue  of  his  own  pre- 
<€  rogative,  but  continually  flickered  himfelf  under  the 
66  fandfion  of  parliamentary  eftablifhment  The  power 
of  impaling  taxes  was  uniformly  exercifed  by  the  houfe 
of  commons ;  and  even  when  the  ilatute  was  paffed  which 
gave  to  the  king’s  proclamation  the  force  of  law,  it  was 
kill  the  fanction  of  parliament  that  authorized  the  abomin¬ 
able  murder  of  the  conflitution.  It  was  provided,  iikewife, 
by  the  fame  flatute,  that  the  royal  proclamations  fhould 
not  be  prejudicial  to  any  performs  inheritance,  offices,  liber¬ 
ties,  goods,  chattels,  or  life. 

There  was  one  man  of  eminent  legal  knowledge  and  abi¬ 
lities  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  This  was  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Fitzherbert,  king’s  ferjeant,  and  afterwards  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  Several  works 
were  written  by  him,  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion,  which 
have  been  highly  commended  by  the  beft  judges  of  the 
fubjedt.  Time  and  the  immenfe  accumulation  of  farther 
knowledge  has  leffened  the  utility  of  his  publications,  with¬ 
out  detracting  from  his  reputation. 

With  regard  to  philofophical  fcience  in  general,  little 
can  be  faid  in  praife  of  this  period.  In  moral  philofophy 
Florence  Wilfon  may  be  mentioned,  a  Scots  writer,  who 
lived  chiefly  abroad,  and  who  was  celebrated  in  foreign 
parts  for  his  various  literature.  The  name  by  which  he  is 
commonly  known  is  Volufenus.  His  chief  work  was  a 
treatife  cc  De  Animi  Tranquillitate,’,  which  preferved  a 
confiderable  degree  of  reputation  for  a  long  time,  and 
wffiich  the  author  of  the  prefent  article  knows,  by  experi¬ 
ence,  to  have  been  in  the  cuftom  of  being  read,  about: 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  an  elegant  performance,  in  which 
much  ufe  is  made  of  the  ancient  moral  ills  ;  and,  if  an  im- 
perfedt  recolledfion  can  be  relied  upon,  Wilfon  was  an 
imitator  of  Boethius.  The  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ethical  as  well  as  a  political  com- 
portion. 
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As  to  natural  philofophy,  the  time  for  improvement- in 
that  branch  of  knowledge  was  not  yet  come.  People  were 
foil  contented  with  the  feeble  fcience,  or  perhaps  we  might 
with  more  propriety  fay,  with  the  ignorance,  of  former 
ages*  There  were,  indeed,  performs  whom  Leland,  Bale, 
and  Pits  have  dignified  with  the  name  of  philofophers,  and 
have  eharadlerifed  as  eminent  mathematicians  and  aftrono- 
mers  ;  but  where  are  their  inventions,  experiments,  and 
difcoveries  ?  No  valuable  proofs  are  to  be  met  with  either 
of  their  genius  or  induftry. 

Medicine  is  nearly  allied  to  natural  philofophy ;  tind 
there  were  not  wanting,  in  the  reign  we  are  treating  of 
fame  phyficians  of  celebrity.  Among  thefe  the  firfl  place 
and  the  higheft-  applaufe  are  undoubtedly  due  to  Linacre, 
whom  we  havq  before  endeavoured  to  do  juftice  to,  as  an 
excellent  mailer  and  a  zealous  reftorer  of  claflical  literature. 
In  his  own  prpfeflion,  he  ihone  as  much  as  any  man  of  his 
time ;  feveral:  of  Galen’s  works  were  elegantly  tranfiated 
by  him  ;  and  in  confequence  of  his  projecting  and  accom- 
pliffiing  the  infli.tution  of  the  “  Royal  College  of  Phyficians 
“  in  London/'  he  rendered  a  moft  important  fervice  to 
medicine  and  mankind.  Pie  was  defervedly  appointed  the 
firfl:  prefident  of  the  New  College,  which  office  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  other  principal  phy¬ 
ficians  of  the  reign  were  William  Butts,  John  Chambre, 
Andrew  Horde,  Edward  Wotton,  and  John  Owen.  Andrew 
Borde  was  the  author  of  feveral  Medical  Treatifes,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  W  otton.  wrote  upon  Natural  Pfifiory.  “■  The  Cafe! 
^  of  Health,”  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  was  not  a  phy¬ 
sician,  had  much  reputation  in  its  day. 

Claflical  and  polite  learning  fill  continued  to  be  pur-? 
fued,  though  many  were  diverted  from  an  attention  to  it 
by  the  theological  controverfies  of  the  times.  Some  of 
thole  who  had  applied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  the  former  reign  were  yet  living,  to  whofe  names  others 
may  now  be  added.  Robert  Whittington,  Richard  Crofee, 
and  Leonard  Cox,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  gramma** 
rians.  Richard  Paice,  Thomas  Key,' and  Sir  Thomas  Elyo.t 
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fpme  figure  as  elegant  fcholars  ;  and  John  Redman  added 
to  the  cb  a  rafter  of  a  divine,  that  of  being  ftngularly  in- 
firumental  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  Sir  John  Cheke,  fir  Thomas  Smith* 
and  Roger  Afcham  now  began  their  illuftrious  career  $ 
but  the  clilhinftt  celebration  of  them  belongs  to  a  future 
article-  The  prime  glory  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  with  refpeft  to  polite  literature,  was  iir  Thomas 
More,  Though,  according  tp  Mr.  Hume,  there  was  no 
man  in  this  age  who  had  the  lead  pretenfion  to  be  ranked 
among  our  .dallies ,  he  acknowledges  that  Sir  Thomas  feems 
to  come  the  neareft  to  that  character  :  with  all  his  reli¬ 
gious  weakn.effes,  he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  greateft  or¬ 
naments  of  his  time.  4C  Sir  Thomas  .  More/"  fays  Mr, 
War  ton,  £C  is  reverenced  by  pofterity,  as  the  feholar  who 

taught  that  erudition  .which  civilifed  his  country,  and 

V.  as  the  philofopher  who  met  the  horrors  of  the  block 

4C  with  that  fortitude  which  is  eoually  free  from  oftentation 

* 

and  enthufiafm  :  as  the  man  whole  genius  overthrew  the 
*£  fabric  of  falfe  learning,  and  whole  amiable  tranquillity 
44  of  temper  triumphed  over  the  malice  and  injuftice  of 
<€  tyranny  A  It  mull  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  vifit  of 
Erafmus  to  this  country,  and  his  fhort  reftden.ee  in  it,  con¬ 
tributed,  in  fonae  confiderable  meafure,  to  the  promotion 
both  of  clafiical  and  theological  knowledge.  The  left u res 
he  read,  and  the  emulation  he  excited,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  opposition  which  was  railed  againfl  him  by  Folly 
and  Bigotry,  Ju Illy  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the 
benefafitors  to  -Englifh  literature. 

Hiftory  affumes  a  better  afpeft  than  it  did  in  our  laid  ar¬ 
ticle,  though  it, is  far  from  fbining  with  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  luftre.  Here  Sir  Thomas  More  prefents  himfelf 
again  to  us,  but  not  in  the  moft  favourable  form.  His 
Hiftory  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  the  Fifth  and  Richard 
the  Third,  is  far  from  being  efteemed  among  the  beft:  of 
his  productions.  It  is  not,  however,,  ill  written.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Richard  is  left  unfimfhed  ;  and  the  author  entered 
tp o  much  into  the  prejudices  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor  to  aL 
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low  any  quarter  to  the  laft  monarch  of  the  houfe  of  York* 
—The  hiftorical  works  of  John  Raftal,  George  Lilly, 
and  Edward  Hall  have  little  claim  to  notice  5  though  Hall 
is  of  fome  tile  to  the  antiquary ;  by  the  attention  which  he 
pays  to  the  variations  of  drefs  and  of  fafhion. — In  peripi- 
cuity  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  Polydore  Virgil,  a  learned  Ita¬ 
lian,  who  was  patronifed  by  both  the  Henries,  and  who 
fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  England,  far  exceeded 
the  writers  now  mentioned.  But  he  is  underftood  to  be 
defeflive  in  the  more  effential  qualities  of  an  hiftorian,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  erroneous  in  point  of  information,  and  often 
deftitute  of  candour.  Notwithftanding  thefe  faults,  his 
work  is  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the  later  compilers  of 
our  Englifh  hiftory. 

Scotland  produced  tv/o  hiftorians  during  this  period, 
John  Major,  and  He&or  Boethius.  John  Major  was  not 
fo  highly  favourable  to  the  fabulous  antiquities  of  his 
country  as  fome  who  have  fucceeded  him,  and  he  writes 
as  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  ftyle  is  rug¬ 
ged  and  unpleafant ;  in  which  relpeft  he  is  far  exceeded  by 
Boethius,  whofe  compofition  is  recommended  by  its  ele¬ 
gance.  But  elegance  of  language  cannot  make  amends  for 
the  faults  with  which  he  is  juftly  chargeable  5  and  which  are, 
an  abundance  of  fabulous  narration,  and  a  credulity  that, 
at  prefent,  appears  highly  ridiculous. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  adorned  by  an  anti¬ 
quary  of  the  Erft  magnitude,  on  whom  the  king  very  pro¬ 
perly  conferred  the  title  of  Antiquary  Royal ;  a  title  which 
never  yet  fubfifted  in  any  other  perfon.  We  mean  the 
celebrated  John  Leland,  whofe  merit  will  ever  be  teftified 
by  thofe  who  are  grateful  for  the  prefervation  of  antient 
Manufcripts  and  Records,  who  are  lovers  of  biographical 
knowledge,  and  who  delight  in  the  hiftory  of  literature. 
To  genius  and  a  great  extent  of  learning,  he  joined  an 
afftduity  and  diligence  in  his  refearches,  which  nothing 
could  efcape.  That  fuch  a  man  fhould,  at  length,  become 
the  victim  of  infanity,  will  be  reflefted  upon  with  concern 
by  every  feeling  mind.  John  Bale,  who  lived  nearly  at 
*  v  the 
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the  fame  time,  and  who  employed  himfelf,  among  other 
things,  in  biography,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  with  praife 
upon  that  account  $  but  he  can  by  no  means  be  compared 
with  Lei  and* 

t 

The  period  we  are  confidering  was  not  unfruitful  with 
regard  to  poetic  writers,  John  Skelton  had  exerted  his 
talents  in  this  refpedt  during  the  preceding  reign  ;  but  his 
chief  compofitions  belong  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
For  his  offences  again  1.1  decency,  he  muff  be  fpoken  of  in 
the  ffrongeft  terms  of  condemnation.  It  is  not  fufEcient 
to  apologize  for  him,  by  charging  his  coarfenefs,  obfeeni- 
ty,  and  feurrility  on  the  manners  of  the  age  j  for  he  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  times,  and  was  cenfured  by 
his  contemporaries.  His  charadteriffic  vein  of  humour  is 
capricious  and  extravagant ;  his  fubjedls  are  often  ridicu¬ 
lous  ,  and  his  matter  is  fometimes  debafed  by  his  verifica¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  his  genius  was  more  adapted  to  low 
burlefque  than  to  liberal  and  manly  fat  ire.  In  a  poem  of 
a  graver  kind,  he  hath  fhewn  himfelf  capable  of  exhibiting 
allegorical  imagery  with  fome  degree  of  fpirit  and  dignity  5 
but  it  is  (till  the  comic  vein  which  predominates.  When 
Skelton  attempts  the  higher  poetry,  he  is  not  long  able  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  the  fubjedt ;  and  in  his  bed  efforts 
he  is  a  very  unequal  writer.  In  a  fhort  ode  which  was 
compofed  by  him,  he  has  exhibited  a  fpecimen  of  the 
ftrudture  and  phrafeology  of  a  love  fonnet,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  For  the  moft  part,  when 
Skelton  wrote  in  any  other  vein  than  that  of  Satire  and  jo¬ 
cularity,  he  miftook  his  talents.  An  anomalous  and  mot¬ 
ley  mode  of  verification  was  pradtifed  by  him,  of  which  he 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author.  Not- 
withflanding  Skelton's  feurrility,  he  was  a  claffical  fcholar, 
in  which  refpedt  he  has  been  applauded  by  Erafmus ;  and 
his  elegiacs  are  a  demonftration,  that  if  he  had  not  been  led 
affray  by  his  propenfity  to  the  ridiculous,  he  might  have 
fhone  among  the  firft  writers  of  Latin  Poetry  in  England, 
at  the  general  reftoration  of  literature. 
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Moralities  Hill  continued  to  hold  their  rank  among  the 
principal  entertainments  of  the  time,  and  they  were  repre- 
fented  by  different  bodies  of  men.  When  more  regular 
plays  came  to  be  compofed,  fome  of  them  were  adied  at 
the  Inns  of  Court.  At  there  ferninaries,  mafques,  and  in¬ 
terludes  were  occafionally  performed,  during  feveral  fuc- 
ceeding  reigns.  The  hr  ft  inftance  of  this  kind  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recorded,  occurs  in  1527,  when  a  comedy,  which 
had  been  written  by  John  Roos,  a  ferjeant  at  law,  was  re- 
prefented  in  the  great  hall  of  the  fociety  at  Gray’s  Inn. 

In  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  we  come  to  a  poet 
of  a  character  far  fuperior  to  that  of  Skelton.  This  ac¬ 
compli  fhed  nobleman  led  the  way  to  great  improvements 
in  Englifh  poetry,  by  a  happy  imitation  of  Petrarch,  and 
other  Italian  poets,  who  had  excelled  in  the  pathos  and 
propriety  with  which  they  had  painted  the  anxieties  of  love. 
Pie  ftudied,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  Italy,  and  attained  a  juft  tafte  for  the 
peculiar  graces  of  the  fineft  compofitions  in  that  language. 
His  poems  were  in  high  reputation  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  continued,  for  many  years  after,  to  receive  the 
warmed  commendations  from  various  writers  :  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  though  they  might  be  read  and  admired  by 
2  few  perfons,  who  joined  a  fpirit  of  refearch  to  an  elegant 
tafte,  they  became,  in  general,  antiquated  and  forgotten. 
The  earl  of  Surrey’s  Sonnets  are  of  various  merit,  and  they 
are  free  from  that  metaphyfical  caft  by  which  the  Italian 
Poets,  and  efpecially  Petrarch,  was  diftinguifhed.  In  his 
fentiments  the  earl  is  for  the  moft  part  natural  and  unaffect¬ 
ed,  the  reaton  of  which  is,  that  they  a  fife  from  his  own 
feelings,  and  are  dictated  by  prefent  circumftances.  When 
he  copies  Petrarch,  it  is  in  Petrarch’s  bed  manner ;  when 
that  eminent  author  condefcended  to  quit  his  Platonic  ab- 
ftraCtions,  and  to  write  with  tendernefs,  fimplicity,  and. 
nature.  Some  of  the  ftanzas  of  lord  Surrey  approach  to 
the  eafe  and  gallantry  of  Waller,  and  exhibit  fpecimens  of 
correCt  verification,  polilhed  language,  and  mu  fie  a!  mo¬ 
dulation.  His  talents  were  adapted  to  deferiptive  poetry, 
and  the  reprefentations  of  rural  imagery  :  nor  was  he  mere- 


ly  the  poet  of  idlenefs  and  gallantry  ,  for  both  nature  and 
ftudy  had  capacitated  him  for  rifmg  to  the  more  folk!  and 
laborious  parts  of  literature.  The  fecond  and  fourth  books 
of  Virgil’s  JErteid  were  mandated  by  him  into  blank  verie  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  tranilation  is  the  firft  compo- 
fition  in  blank  verfe  that  occurs  in  the  Englifh  language. 
It  is  not  folely  as  a  cunofity  that  it  is  worthy  of  notice ; 
the  didion  being  often  poetical,  and  the  veriification  varied 
with  proper  paufes ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  without 
defcending  to  a  profaic  fervility,  the  whole  is  executed  with 
great  faithfulncfs.  It  was  a  noble  attempt  in  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  thus  to  refcue  his  native  tongue  from  the  perpetu¬ 
al  bondage  of  rhyme ;  and  his  condud  in  this  refped  has 
been  highly  applauded  by  Roger  Afcham.  On  the  whole, 
Surrey,  in  confequence  of  his  juftnefs  of  thought,  correct- 
nefs  of  ftyle,  and  purity  of  exprefnon,  is  entitled  to  the 
praife  of  being  the  fir  ft  Englifli  clafllcal  poet. 

Another  poet  of  this  period  was  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the 
elder.  Wyat  had  the  honour  of  co-operating  with  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  in  correding  the  roughnefs  of  our  poetic 
language.  But,  though  he  Bands  in  a  higher  rank  than 
the  common  verifiers  of  his  age,  he  was  far  inferior  to  that 
nobleman  in  home  of  the  moil  important  requisites  of  beau¬ 
tiful  compofition.  He  was  eminently  exceeded  by  Surrey 
in  harmony  of  numbers,  perfpicuity  of  exprefiion,  and  fa¬ 
cility  of  phrafeology ;  nor  did  he  attain  to  the  fame  ele¬ 
gance  of  fentiment,  or  write  in  a  manner  fo  natural  and 
feeling.  The  real  genius  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  was  of  the 
moral  and  didadic  kind  ;  and  his  poems'  are  more  diftin- 
guifhed  by  good  fenfe,  fa  tire,  and  obfervations  on  life, 
than  by  pathos  or  imagination.  Like  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
he  was  an  imitator  of  Petrarch ;  but  then  his  imitation  had 
a  fervility  to  which  the  other  was  a  ftranger,  and  he  fome- 
times  deigned  to  be.  a  mere  tranflator  of  the  Italian  Poets. 
It  was  from  their  capricious  and  over-ftrained  invention, 
that  W yat  was  taught  to  torture  the  paffion  of  love  by  in¬ 
tricate  comparifons,  and  unnatural  allufions.  Occafionally, 
he  has  touches  of  the  penfive,  and  ftrokes  of  nature  and 
iimplicity  j  but  thefe  do  not  conftitute  the  ufual  character- 
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iftics  of  hi$  poetry.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  appears  in  the 
moft  pleafing  light*  when  he  difplays  the  happinefs  of  re¬ 
tirement,  and  attacks  the  follies,  vanities,  and  vices  of  a 
court.  This  he  hath  done  with  the  indignation  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  the  freedom  and  pleafantry  of  Horace.  There 
is  reafon  to  regret,  from  three  of  his  poetical  epiftles,  pro- 
feffedly  written  in  this  ftrain,  that  he  did  not  apply  more 
to  a  fpecies  of  compofition  for  which  he  feems  to  have  been 
eminently  qualified.  He  mayjuftly  be  eileemed  the  firfl; 
polifhed  Englifh  fatirift.  There  was  an  inviolable  friend- 
fhip  between  Wyat  and  Surrey,  arifing,  perhaps  chiefly 
from  a  flmiiarity  of  ftudies.  Befides  adopting  the  fame 
principal  fubjed  for  their  poetry  (the  Paflion  of  Love), 
they  were  alike  anxious  to  improve  their  native  tongue,  and 
to  attain  the  elegancies  of  compofition.  Both  of  them  em¬ 
ployed  themfelves  in  tranflating  parts  of  Virgil,  and  in 
rendering  feled  portions  of  Scripture  into  Englifh  verfe. 

Other  poets  of  this  reign,  and  poets  too  of  high  rank, 
were  Sir  Francis  Bryant,  the  friend  of  Wyat,  and  an  accom- 
plifhed  courtier ;  George  Boleyn,  Vi  (count  Rochford,  bro¬ 
ther  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  Nicholas  Lord  Vaux,  an 
eminent  llatefman  and  foldier. — In  Tottel’s  collection  of 
the  poetical  writings  of  this  period,  is  found  the  firfl  ex¬ 
ample  that  is  known  in  our  language  of  the  pure  and  *un- 
mixed  pafloral.  It  is  an  example,  likewife,  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit.  In  eafe  of  numbers,  elegance  of  rural  allufion, 
and  flmplicity  of  imagery,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
equal  to  it  in  Spenfer.  The  fame  collection  affords  one  of 
the  earliefl  inflances  of  the  pointed  Englifh  epigram ;  and 
it  is  fuppofed,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  it  came 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Several  poems,  which 
were  chiefly  the  performances  of  his  youth,  v/ere  written  by 
Sir  Thomas  in  his  native  tongue.  They  are  now  become 
obfolete,  and  are  not  recommended  by  any  flriking  excel¬ 
lence.  What  principally  renders  them  worthy  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  is  their  having  been  the  productions  of  the  reflorer 
of  literature  in  England. 

Mr.  War  ton,  to  whofe  excellent  Hiflory  of  Englifh 
poetry  we  are  under  fuch  peculiar  obligations,  hath  brought 

to 
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to  light  Nicholas  Grimoald*  a  name  which  hitherto  had 
been  entirely  unknown  in  the  poetical  annals  of  our  coun¬ 
try*  He  was  an  eminent  claffic  fcholar,  and  wrote  a  Latin 
tragedy*  which  was  probably  a6ted  at  Merton-College  in 
Oxford*  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  But  he  is  here  noticed 
on  account  of  his  being  the  next  Englifh  .poet  after  the  earl 
of  Surrey*  who  wrote  in  blank  verfe.  Befides  having  the 
honour  of  being  the  fecond  perfon  who  adopted  this  new 
mode  of  verification,  he  gave  to  it  additional  ftrength, 
elegance*  and  modulation.  A.midft  many  inllances  of  thofe 
diifbnancies  and  afperities  which  Hill  adhered  to  the  general 
Hate  of  our  diction*  he  often  approaches,  in  the  difpofition 
and  conduct  of  his  cadencies*  to  the  legitimate  ftrudlure  of 
blank- verfe*  as  it  has  fince  been  improved  and  perfected. 
Grimoald  wrote*  likewife*  in  rhime;  in  which  refpe6t  he 
is  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries*  for  a  mafterly 
choice  of  cliafte  exprdnon*  and  the  concife  elegancies  of 
didactic  verfidcation.  Some  of  the  couplets*  in  one  of  his 
productions*  have  the  fmartnefs  which  marks  the  modern, 
ifyle  of  fententious  poetry. 

There  were  in  this  reign  iome  poets  of  a  fubordinate 
clafs*  who*  though  they  were  far  inferior  to  the  earl  of 
Surrey  and  fir  Thomas  Wyat*  and*  indeed*  were  perfect 
itrangers  to  the  Italian  fchool*  had  neverthelefs  a  certain 
degree  of  merit.  One  of  thefe  was  Andrew  Borde*  whom 
we  have  before  mentioned  as  a  phyfician*  and  whofe  poetry, 
even  when  he  wrote  in  his  medical  character*  was  of  the 
facetious  kind.  Such  is  the  defcription  which  is  given  of 
his  <c  Breviary  of  Health. 5>  He  is  thought*  likewife*  to 
have  compiled  or  cornpofed  the  Merry  Tales  of  the  mad 
Men  of  Gotham,”  which  had  their  admirers  in  their  day, 
and  Hill  retain  their  popularity  in  the  nurfery.  But  Horde's 
chief  poetical  work*  was  <c  The  firft  Boke  of  the  Introduc- 
tion  of  Knowledge  f  in  praife  of  which,  however*  our 
readers  will  be  fenfible  how  little  can  be  laid*  when  they 
are  informed*  that  it  has  Skelton's  baldnefs  of  allufion*  and 
barbarity  of  verification,  without  his  ftrokes  of  fatire  and 
feverity.  The  only  book  of  Borde’s  that  can  now  afford 
any  degree  of  entertainment,  is  his  Breviary  of  Health, 
in  which  he  has  prefervcd  many  anecdotes  of  the  private 
2787,  .  b  life. 
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life,  cuftoms,  and  arts  of  our  anceftors. — John  Bale  fuftaius 
fome  rank  among  the  poets  of  his  time.  Many  fcriptural 
interludes,  chiefly  from  incidents  of  the  New  Teftament, 
were  compofed  by  him.  Thus  was  the  Bible  profaned  and 
ridiculed  from  a  principle  of  piety  :  but  it  is  a  confolation 
to  reflect,  that  the  fafhion  of  acting  myfteries  appears  to 
have  expired  with  this  writer.-— Other  poets,  of  whom  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  mention  their  names,  were  Brian  Anf- 
ley,  Andrew  Chertfey,  Wilfrid  Holme,  Charles  Barnftey, 
and  Edward  HaliwelL 

John  Heywood,  commonly  called  the  Epigrammatifly 
mult  not  be  omitted.  He  is  reprefented  by  fome  perfons 
as  the  firft  writer  of  comedies  in  England ;  but  when  this 
character  is  given  of  him,  it  is  fpoken  without  determinate 
ideas.  A  fufficient  diftinHion  is  not  made,  in  fuch  lan¬ 
guage,  between  comedies  and  moralities  and  interludes.  It 
muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  he  is  among  the  fir  ft  of  our 
dramatifts  who  drove  the  Bible  from  *the  ftage,  and  intro¬ 
duced  reprefentations  of  familiar  life  and  popular  manners. 
His  Epigrams,  which  are  fix  hundred  in  number,  difpiay 
the  great  want  of  refinement,  not  only  in  the  coinpofition 
but  in  the  converfation  of  our  anceftors.  Hey  wood  Js  largeft 
and  moft  laboured  performance  is  the  “  Spicier  and  the  Flic,” 
•which  is  a  very  long  poem  in  the  oblave  ftanza.  The  au¬ 
thor  feerris  to  have  intended  a  fable  on  the  burlefque  con- 
ftru&ion-;  but  he  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  purpofe.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  tell  when  he 
Would  be  ferious  and  when  witty.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
age  was  not  yet  fufficiently  refined,  either  to  relifh  or  to 
promote  much  burlefque  poetry. 

To  fome  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  muft  beafllgn- 
td  the  once  celebrated  compofition,  entitled,  cc  The  Tour¬ 
nament  of  Tottenham,  or  the  Wooeing,  Winning,  and 
Wedding  of  Tibbe  the  Reeve's  Daughter  there."  This 
poem  is  a  burlelque  on  the  parade  and  foppery  of  Chivalry 
itfeif,  in  which  light  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  curiofity.  It 
does  honour  to  the  good  fenfe  and  difcernment  of  the  wri¬ 
ter,  that,  while  he  faw  through  the  folly  of  thefe  fafhion- 
able  exercifes,  he  was  ferffible  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
were  too  popular  to  be  attacked  by  the.  more  folid  weapons 
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of  reafon  and  argument.  To  give  dignity  to  the  narrative, 
and  to  heighten  the  ridicule,  the  author  appears  to  have 
affedted  an  antique  ftyle;  and  to  this  caufe  it  is  probably 
owing,  that  the  work  has  been  afcribed  to  the  age  of  Henry 
the  Sixth. 

Another  poem,  to  which  a  higher  degree  of  antiquity 
has  been  affigned  than  it  can  rightfully  claim,  but  which 
was  probably  the  production  of  the  prefent  period,  is  the 
celebrated  *c  Notte  Browne  Mayde.”  Prior,  feventy  years 
ago,  fuppofed  it  to  be  then  three  centuries  old  ;  but  this 
was  a  hafiy  conjedture,  founded  upon  his  ignorance  of  our 
ancient  poetry.  It  was  firft  printed  in  1521,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  its  language,  that  it  could  not  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
There  is  fcarcely  in  the  whole  piece  an  obfolete  word,  or 
one  that  requires  a  gloffary.  Many  parts  of  Surrey  and 
Wyat  are  harder  to  be  underftood;  and  if  any  two  ftanzas 
are  reduced  to  modern  orthography,  the  appearance  of  an¬ 
cient  poetry  will  nearly  vanifh.  There  is  reafon  to  fufpedt 
that  the  fentiment  of  the  cc  Notte  Browne  Mayde”  was  too 
refined  for  the  general  tafie,  though  it  has  been  enumerated 
among  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of  this  country.  Since 
Prior’s  paraphrafe  of  it,  it  hath  become  more  known  than 
any  other  production  of  the  fame  age.  Whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  Notte  Browne  Mayde,  he  has  difplayed  great 
(kill  in  contriving  a  plan  which  powerfully  detains  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  interefts  the  paffions.  Amrdfi  a  viciffitdcle  of 
feelings,  a  finking  contrail  of  character  is  artfully  formed, 
and  uniformly  Supported ;  and,  at  length,  our  fears  fubfide 
in  the  triumph  of  fuffering  innocence  and  patient  fincerity. 
It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  poet's  invention,  that  he  hath 
io  happily  fucceeded  in  imagining  the  modes  of  trying  the 
lady’s  patience,  and  in  feigning  fo  many  new  fituations, 
which  open  a  way  to  defeription,  and  introduce  a  variety 
of  freih  feenes  and  images. 

Other  anonymous  poems  were  produced  in  this  reign, 
moft  of  which  were  long  known  only  to  the  curious  re- 
jfearefi  of  the  Antiquary.  The  pageantries  of  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  time  afford  a  proof  that  an  acquaintance  with 
claffical  learning  was  gradually  dfftufing  through  the  nation; 
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and,  on  the  whole,  Englifh  poetry  began  to  be  diverted  of 
its  monadic  barbarifm,  and  to  attain  to  fome  degree  of 
purity  and  elegance. 

The  poetry  of  Scotland,  during  the  reign  we  are  confix 
dering,  doth  not  by  any  means  appear  in  the  glory  which 
it  afTumed  in  our  two  former  articles.  *  In  this  period,  the 
chief  poet  of  that  country  was  fir  David  Lindfay.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and,  feparately  from  their 
internal  qualities,  became  extremely  popular,  on  account 
of  their  being  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  the  Reformation. 
According  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  fir  David  was  more  the  Re¬ 
former  of  Scotland  than  John  Knox;  for  he  had  prepared 
the  ground,  and  John  only  fowed  the  feed.  The  beft  of 
his  works  is  the  hiftory  of  William  Meld  rum,  which  is 
defcriptive  of  real  manners  and  incidents.  He  is  faid  to 
have  had  the  honour  of  firft  introducing  dramatic  poetry 
into  North  Britain.  Sir  David  Lindfay’s  zeal  for  Refor¬ 
mation  did  not  fo  far  purify  his  conduct  as  to  prevent  his 
fometimes  trefpaftmg,  in  his  productions,  againft  the  laws 
of  modefty. 

Another  Scots  poet  of  this  period  was  fir  James  Inglis* 
H  is  principal  performance  was  the  ci  Complaint  of  Scot¬ 
land,"  which  is  well  written  for  the  time,  and  difplays  abun¬ 
dance  of  learning.  Sir  James  appears  to  have  read  much 
in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  to  have  been  well  fkiiled 
in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philofophy.  In  one  of  his 
compofitions  he  has  mentioned  a  number  of  poets  of  his 
own  country  as  then  living,  that  is,  about  the  year  1530. 

Thefe  a  r*  •c ,  Culrofe,  Ixyd,  Scevrart,  .Stewart  of  I _ #orn,  (jral-— 

breith,  Kinloch,  and  Ballentyne.  Concerning  four  of 
thefe  perlons,  nothing  is  known.  Lord  Hailes  has  pub- 
lifiied  fome  pieces  of  the  Stewarts  ;  and  Balentyne,:  mull 
mean  John  Ballenden,  the  tranfiator  of  Hector  Boethius’s 
Hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  which  work  he  has  interfperfed 
feveral  poems,  and,  particularly,  one  entitled  Virtue  and 
Vyee,”  which  has  been  reprinted.  The  author  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  concerning  Ballenden,  in  the  Biograph  la  Britannica, 
reprefents  his  writings  as  diftinguifhed  by  that  noble  en- 
thufiaftn  which  is  the  very  foul  ofpoefy.-  ~  3  • 
p  2-  »  About 
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About  this  time  was  produced,  by  an  unknown  writer* 
a  comedy 3  called  Philotus,  which  is  extremely  valuable  for 
its  curious  pictures  of  life,  manners,  drels,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  relative  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  compofed. 
A  ffrong  charge:  of  indecency  has  been  brought  .agaihft 
Philotus  ;  but  the  piece  has  found  an  ingenious  and  zeal¬ 
ous  vindicator,  who  a  fibres  that  there  are  in  it  but  two  ira- 
in  ode  ft  lines. 

It  is  an  object  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  clearly  marks 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  learning,  that  a  number  of 
perfons  of  high  rank  fhotrid  be  ambitious  of  diffinguiflffftg 
themfelves  by  their  literary  productions.  The  king  Hand's 
at  the  head  of  them;  and  the  noble  authors  of  his  reign 
were  Nicholas  Lord  Yaux,  John  Bourchier,  lord  Berners* 
George  Boleyn  vifeount  Rochford,  John  lord  L um ley, 
Henry  Parker,  lord  Morley,  and  Henry  Howard,  earl 
of  Surrey;  concerning  Henry  Howard,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  fpoken  at  large ;  and  we  have  mentioned  lord  Vaux 
and  vifeount  Rochford.  Lord  Morley  appears  to  have 
been  a  multifarious  writer,  and  his  compofitions  included 
both  prole  and  verfe.  He  chiefly  dlitinguilhed  himfeif  as  a 
tranflator  ;  and  the  fubjerils  of  his  tranflations,  are  clafficals 
hiftorical,  and  theological.  A  paraphrafe  which  he  wrote 
on  the  ninety-fourth  Pfaim;  and  which  would  naturally  be 
deemed  important  by  the  divines  of  that  time,  was  printed 
in  i  *>39*  Ford  Morley,  who  was  educated  in  the  belt  li¬ 
terature  which  our  uni  verities  afforded,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  molt  learned  noblemen  of  that  age,  John  Bourchier, 
lord  Berners,  tranflated  Froi Harris  Chronicle,  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king,  befides  which  he  was  the  tranflator  of 
feme  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  novels.  Thefe  novels 
conflituted  part  of  the  faihionable  reading  of  that  period. 
—The  only  circumfxance  that  entitles  John  lord  Lumley  to 
the  appellation  of  an  author,  is  his  having  tranflated  into 
Englifli  Erafmus’s  Inflitution  of  a  Chriftian  Prince.  Ail 
the  noblemen  here  fpecified,  lord  Morley  excepted,  were 
deeply  engaged  in  active  life ;  fo  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  animated  with  the  defire  of  imitating  thole  illuftrious 
ancients  who  added  the  character  of  the  fcholar  to  thole  of 
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the  fetefman  and  the  warrior  :  and,  notwithfending  their 
prodigious  inferiority  to  the  great  names  of  antiquity,  the 
principle  they  were  infpired  with  merits  applaufe. 

The  reign  we  are  treating  of  was  diftinguilhed  by  female 
as  well  asby  noble  authors.  Mr.  Ballard,  in  his  “  Memoirs  of 
Rritilh  Ladies,  who  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Writings 
or  Skill  in  the  learned  Languages,  Arts,  and  Sciences/'  hath 
given  a  place  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  the  firfl  wife  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  But  this  feems  to  have  been  done 
without  fufficient  reafon ;  for,  though  the  queen  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education,  and  was  a  woman  of  good  under- 
fending,  ihe  could  only  be  ranked  as  having  been,  in 
forme  degree,  a  patronefs  of  literature,  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  Ihe  gave  to  Ludovicos  Vives  and  Erafmus.— Cathe¬ 
rine  Parr,  Henry's  laft  wife,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
character  of  a  writer.  Her  works,  which  were  partly  ori¬ 
ginals,  and  partly  tranflations,  are  entirely  of  a  religious 
nature.  She  was  a  woman  of  admirable  accomplilhments  j 
and  by  her  zeal  to  promote  the  reformation,  and  to  fpread 
the  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures  among  the  common  people, 
Ihe  rendered  very  confiderable  fervices  to  this  country.— 
But  the  moft  accomplilhed  literary  woman  of  the  period 
feems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  Margaret  Roper,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  More.  Under  fuch  a  fa¬ 
ther  Ihe  had  every  pofiible  advantage  in  point  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  he  exerted  all  his  talents,  and  called  in  every  af- 
fiftance,  for  the  formation  of  her  mind.  It  was  not  pofiible 
to  have  a  finer  fubjedb  of  inftrudtion  ;  for  fhe  had  a  ready 
wir,  a  quick  conception,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  a  fine 
imagination.  With  thefe  advantages  from  nature,  her  ac¬ 
quired  improvements  were  equal  to  her  father’s  moft  fan- 
guine  hopes  and  wtlhes;  and  her  abilities  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  by  feme  of  the  eminent  fcholars  of  that  period. 
Her  compofitions  were  ehiefiy  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in 
which  Ihe  wrote  with  no  final!  degree  of  elegance.  Her 
great  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  evidenced  by 
her  tranfiating,  out  of  that  language,  into  Latin,  the  Ec- 
cl.efiailical  Hitlory  of  Eufebius.— Anne  Aikew,  who  is 
placed  by -Ballard  among  his  learned  ladies,  chiefly  £hines; 
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as  a  martyr.  Though  not  an  author,  fhe  was  certainly  a, 
woman  of  an  excellent  underftanding,  as  well  as  of  uncon¬ 
querable  virtue  and  integrity,  and  her  memory  h  juUiy 
held  in  high  eilimation. 

Some  idea  of  the  literary  chara&er  and  tafte  of  an  age 
may  be  formed  from  the  nature  of  its  publications.  ■  The 
works  which  were  printed  were  numerous  ;  and  among 
thefe,  controverfial  treatifes,  and  devotional  writings  held  a 
principal  place.  It  is  furprifing  what  a  number  of  law 
books  iflued  from  the  pf eft.  The  firft  Abridgment  of  the 
Statutes  appeared  in  this  reign,  and  it  was  fpeedily  follow* 
ed  by  other  Abridgments.  Magna  Charter  was  fo  often 
reprinted,  that  it  may  hence  be  judged  that  our  anceftors 
were  extremely  attentive  to,  and  had  a  high  value  for  that 
grand  fecurity  of  Englifh  liberty.  Poetry,  and  the  old 
tales  and  romances,  continued  to  be  read  as  formerly.  Of 
the  ancient  daffies  we  only  recoiled:  an  edition  of  Virgil, 
and  of  Tully  de  Senedute,  in  Latin  and  Englifh  ;  fb  little 
encouragement  had  our  printers  to  pre'fent  to  the  public  the 
invaluable  monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius  and 
learning.  '  " 

0  -  -  ;vf  ;, 

Amidft  all  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
he  w7as  endued  with  a  munificent  fpirit,  and  had  a"  tafte 
which  led  him  to  encourage  the  arts  of  tteftgnr.'  Accord¬ 
ingly,  thefe  arts  made,  in  forme  refpeds,  a  confJderable, 
progreft  during  his  reign.  Henry  had  the  honour  of  put¬ 
ting  the  finifhing  hand  to  the  chapel  of  King's  College',  at 
Cambridge ;  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  com¬ 
plete,  elegant,  and  magnificent  flrudures  ih  the  kingdom* 
Its  decorations,  harmony,  and  proportions ;  its  fine  paihted 
windows,  and  richly  ornamented  fpreading  roof;  its  gloom 
and  perfpedlive,  all  contribute  to  affedt  the  the  imagination 
with  pleafure  and  delight,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  ih- 
fpire  the  mind  with  awe  and  devotion.  Some  fmaller  fpe- 
cimens  of  exquifite  workmaniliip,  inch  as  oratories,  cha¬ 
pels,  and  monumental  edifices,  were  alfo  produced  at 
this  time,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded*  that  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  churches  arrived  at  its  higheft  point  of  glory 
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m  England,  juft  before  its  final  period.  There  began, 
likewife,.  to  be  feme  endeavour  to  catch  the  corrfefd  graces, 
and  to  copy  the  true  magnificence  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
models.  Though  the  kingys  numerous  edifices  are  can- 
Ibructed  on  the  ancient  fyftem,  they  are,  neverthelefs*  lbme» 
times  interfperfed  with  chafte  ornaments  and  graceful  mould¬ 
ings,  and  are  often  marked  with  a  legitimacy  of  proportion, 
and  a  purity  oHiefign,  which  had  not  heretofore  been  at¬ 
tempted. 

As  a  lover  and  an  encourager  of  painting,  Henry  the 
Eighth  fhines  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  lu lire.  Such 
was  his  admiration  of  the  art,  and  of  the  eminent  men  who 
excelled  in  ity  that  he  endeavoured  to  tempt  into  England 
thofe  two  great  prodigies  of  their  profefiion,  Raphael  and 
Titian.  Some  performers  were  obtained  by  him  from  Italy, 
and  others  from  the  Low  Countries  ;  of  whom,  however,  lit¬ 
tle  is  known  but  their  names.  The  munificence  of  the 
king  was  but  ill  bellowed,  till,  at  laid,  it  centered  on 
Hans  Holbein,  a  native,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  of  Bafii, 
andwhofe  varied  excellence  merited  all  the  encouragement 
and  rewards  of  his  royal  and  other  patrons.  Holbein  fpent 
the  greatefd  part  of  his  life  in  this  country,  and  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  paintings  amounts  to  a  vail  number.  It  was 
one  of  his  talents,  that  he  was  equal  to  dignified  character. 
He  had  the  power  of  exprefling  the  piercing  genius  of  More, 
or  the  grace  of  Anne  Boleyn.  There  is  not  a  Angle  coun¬ 
tenance  into  which  any  mailer  has  poured  greater  energy 
of  exprefllon  than  in  the  drawing  of  fir  Thomas  More  at 
Kenfington.  It  was  in  oil,  in  ditlemper,  and  in  water  co¬ 
lours  that  Holbein  painted.  The  laid  he  had  never  prac- 
tifed  till  he  came  to  England,  where  he  learned  it  of  Lucas 
Cornelii,  a  Dutch  painter,  in  the  king's  fervice.  It  was 
foon  carried  to  the  higheft  perfection  by  Holbein,  his  mi¬ 
niatures  having  all  the  idrength  of  oil-colours,  joined  to  the 
mold  fimflhed  delicacy.  Of  Holbein's  public  works  in  this 
country,  four  only  are  at  prefent  certainly  known. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


/, iff  airs  of  Bengal,  Situation  of  Oude.  Negotiations  at  Dchlu  Oeconom}-* 
cal  Reform .  Mr,  Ha  flings  rcfigns .  Affairs  of  the  Carnatic •  Surrender 
of  the  Revenues*  Lord  Macartney  refgns , 


intended  to  commence 
the  prefer} t  volume  of  our 
Regifter  with  a  review  of  forne  of 
shofe  transactions  at  Madras  and 
Bengal,  which  fucceeded  the  paci¬ 
fication  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in 
March  1784.  But,  before  we  at¬ 
tend  to  the  faffs  fubfequent  to  that 
period,  it  may  perhaps  be  expected 
from  us,  that  we  fhould  take  fome 
notice  of  a  charge  of  partiality, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
againft  us,  in  our  narrative  of  the 
conqueft  of  Canara,  and  which  has 
at  length  been  embodied  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  entitled,  a  Vindication  of  the 
Conduft  of  the  Englifh  Forces, 
employed  in  that  Expedition,  pub- 
f iflied  by  the  order  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  company,  and  figned  by  one 
major,  and  fifty- two  fubalterns  of 
the  Bombay  effablifhment. 

The  point  chiefly  laboured  in  this 
pamphlet,  relates  to  the  capture  of 
Annanpore  by  major  Campbel, 
Refpefting  this  aftion  we  mention¬ 
ed  three  circumflances,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  vyere  not  confidered  by 
us  as  topics  of  applaufe.  “  No 
quarter  was  given  by  the  army, 
and  every  man  in  the  place  was  put 


to  the  fword,  except  one  horfeman, 
wTho  made  his  efcape,  after  being 
wounded  in  three  different  places* 
The  women,  unwilling  to  be  fepa* 
rated  from  their  relations,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  the  brutal  licentioufnefs 
of  the  foldiery,  threw  themfelves 
in  multitudes  into  the  moats,  with 
which  the  fort  was  furrounded. 
Four  hundred  beautiful  women, 
pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  ex* 
piling  in  each  other’s  arms,  were  in 
this  lunation  treated  by  the  Britifh 
with  every  kind  of  outrage,”  Thefe 
faffs  were  related,  partly  on  the  au« 
thorny  of  a  printed  letter  of  lieute¬ 
nant  John  Charles  Sheen,  an  officer 
on  this  fervice,  and  the  laid  of  them 
only  is  controverted  in  the  Bombay 
pamphlet.  Mr.  Sheen  was  called  up* 
on  by  one  of  thefe  officers  to  difavovv 
the  faffs  (fated  in  his  letter ;  and 
in  his  reply  he  obferved,  “  that  the 
bufinefs  of  Annanpore,  was  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  contrary  to  what 
he  wrote  home,  together  with  the 
whole  of  that  publication  (the 
printed  letter).”  We  are  forry 
that  this  gentleman  has  not  been, 
more  explicit,  as  a  difavowal, 
couched  in  terms  fo  extremely  in- 
A  2  definite,. 
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definite,  throws  a  general  {hade  of 
obfcnrity  over  his  teftimony,  while 
it  cannot  take  away  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  authority  from  his  original 
letter.  We  are  left  to  fufpedf,  that 
,he  would  have  been  more  peremp¬ 
tory  in  his  contradiction  if  he  could  ; 
and  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark,  as 
to  the  perfon  who  interpolated  his 
narrative,  and  the  motives  that 
could  have  mitigated  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  proceeding.  The  letter,  it 
feems,  was  addrefibd  to  his  father 
in  London,  and  we  hope,  if  that 
gentleman,  be  ftill  living,  that  he 
will  communicate  to  the  public  the 
real  circumfianccs  of  the  cafe.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Sheen  adds, 
that  he  never  commented  upon 
the  bufinefs  of  Annanpore  himfelf 
an  obfervation  particularly  unfor¬ 
tunate,  as  faffs,  not  comments,  cora- 
pofe  the  matter  in  queflion.  In  the 
mean  time  we.  mu  ft  obferve,  that 
the  fiory  of  the  four  hundred  wo¬ 
men  is  explicitly  contradicted  in  the 
pamphlet  of  the  officers,  and  we 
therefore  cheerfully  declare  our 
conviffion  that  it  is  founded  in  mif- 
rep  refen  tat  ion. 

There  are  only  two  circumdances 
befide  thefe,  that  receive  any  dif- 
tine!  notice  from  the  Bombay  offi¬ 
cers.  At  Onore,  and  again  at  An¬ 
nanpore,  the  places  were  taken  by 
ftonn,  and  orders  were  iffued  that 
no  quarter  fliould  be  given.  This 
account  is  admitted  in  their  pam¬ 
phlet,  and  three  apologies  are  of¬ 
fered.  In  the  fir  11  place,  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  “  according  to  the 
rules  of  war.”  In  the  next,  “  that 
the  garnfon  of  Annanpore  was 
treated  with  particular  fe verity,  was 
entirely  owing  to  their  having  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  in  detaining  a  flag  of  truce 
that  was  fent  in  by  major  Campbel 
to  fummon  them  to  furrender 
and  laftly,  they  obferve,  “  that 


thofe  who  ferved  in  the  expedition^ 
did  mot  forget  the  calls  of  hutna* 
nity,  and  lamented  that  the  horrors 
of  war  fliould  have  involved  the  in* 
nocent  with  the  guilty:”  but  add, 
t4  the  foldier  mu  ft  pay  implicit  obe* 
dicnce  to  the  voice  that  commands 
him,  however  the  feelings  of  the 
man  may  be  alfefted.”  The  two 
firil  of  thefe  apologies  we  fhall  leave 
to  be  eflimated  by  the  reader :  in 
the  laft  we  acknowlege  a  degree  of 
weight,  but  we  had  not  then,  nor 
have  we  now  materials,  to  enable 
us  to  afeertain  in  the  cafe  of  each 
individual,  what  is  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  deliberation  of  choice,  and 
what  to  the  paffivenefs  of  fubmii? 
fion. 

It  is  already  fufficiently  evident, 
how  little  has  been  effected  by  the 
vindication  of  the  Bombay  officers. 
The  great  outlines  and  character 
of  the  expedition  remain  unaltered. 
It  is  Hill  true,  that  a  remarkable 
degree  of  feverity  was  employed  in 
the  field  ;  that  in  the  capture  of  the 
fortrefles  of  Canara  the  principle  of 
a.  ftonn  and  no  quarter,  was  very 
frequently  applied  ;  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  money  was  top  much 
the  governing  objeeft  in  every  ftage 
of  the  undertaking.  The  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  has  therefore  done 
them  ljttle  fervice  ;  and  it  happens 
here,  as  it  generally  does  in  t^e 
cafe  of  an  imperferit  reply,  that  the 
majority  of  the  fa£fs  are  rather 
{Lengthened  and  demonftrated  by 
the  attempt  to  refute  them.  With 
refpeht  to  the  conclufion  of  the  fto- 
ry  ;  the  treafures  of  Hydernagur  ; 
and  the  charge  brought  againft  them 
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by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  that 
when  the  fort  was  furren.dered  not  a 
rupee  was  to  be  found  iq  it  ;  thefe 
circumftances  arepaffed  over  by  the 
officers  in  the  profoundeft  filence. 
It  was  this,  that  roufed  the  fultan 
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to  Vengeance,  and  it  is  to  this*  that 
he  appeals  for  his  juftification  in 
difregarding  a  capitulation  which 
had  fir  It  been  dilfolved  by  the  van- 
qitifhed  Englifh. 

The  reader  will  naturally  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  authors  of  the  New 
Annual  Regifter  .were  inftigated  by 
no  perfonal  malevolence  againft 
their  countrymen  in  India,  and  that 
they  were  adfuated  folely  by  a  re¬ 
gard  for  iuftice  and  humanity. 

O  J  J 

That  the  furviving  officers  would 
be  mortified  by  the  refuit  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  was  a  circumftauce  which  was 
originally  in  our  view,  though  we 
<hd  not  permit  either  an  unwilling- 
fiefs  to  offend,  or  a  dread  of  relent* 
ment?  to  deter  us  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  our  duty.  Whether  or  not 
what  are  called  the  rules  of  war, 
jullified  the  mail  faiiguinary  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  India,  we  never  ftaid  to 
enquire.  We  were  not  ignorant, 
that  they  were  fuccefsfully  applied 
to  the  j  unification  of  thole  actions 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  which 
truth  and  humanity  contemplate 
with  horror.  It  has  been  laid, 
that  we  treated  the  petty  bloodfhed 
of  Canara  with  reprobation,  while 
the  greater  ravages  of  Hyder  did 
not  equally  excite  our  indignation. 
Suppofing  this  to  be  true,  it  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  very  obvious 
reafon.  In  inveighing  againft  Hy¬ 
der,  we  fhould  only  have  been  gra¬ 
tifying  national  predilection,  and  in¬ 
viting  a  fpirit  of  retaliation  and  car¬ 
nage.  In  condemning  the  impro¬ 
per  proceedings  of  our  own  forces, 
we  were  animated  by  a  fuitable  zeal 
for  the  Britifli  char  after ;  we  were 
contributing  what  was  in  our  pow¬ 
er  to  the  termination  of  tho'fefeenes 
in  India,  which  have  fo  long  dif- 
graced  t*s  ;  we  were  routing  the 
voice  of  equity  in  the  breafts  of  the- 
delinquents;  and  convincing  them, 
that  the  hardffiips  they  might  fuffer, 


could  not  annihilate  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  blame  they  might  in¬ 
cur.  To  return  to  the  fubjeft  of 
our  hillory. 

In  the  New  Annual  Regifter  for 
the  year  1784,  we  brought  down 
the  tran factions,  both  of  Madras 
and  Bengal,  to  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1783.  The  remaining  tranfaftions, 
which  are  neceffary  to  complete 
our  furvey  of  the  adminiftration  of 
Mr.  Haiiings  and  of  lord  Macart¬ 
ney,  belong  to  a  period  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  are  therefore  unlike  thofe 
which  have  preceded  them,  uncon¬ 
nected  and  defultory.  One  of  them, 
which  has  formed  an  object  of  fome 
difquilition,  carries  us  back  beyond 
the  period  we  have  affigned.  So 
early  as  the  month  of  Auguft  1782, 
major  Browne  wras  commiffioned  by 
the  fupreme  council,  which  then 
confifted  of  Mr.  Haftings,  Mr. 
Wheler,  and  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
upon  an  embaffy  to  the  Great  Mo¬ 
gul  at  his  capital  of  Delhi  ;  and 
his  inftruftions  were  drawn  up  by 
the  governor  general,  and  approved 
by  the  board.  We  were  at  that 
time  engaged  in  war  with  the  Ma- 
rattas,  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  the  French, 
and  the  Dutch  ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  conceived,  that  in  this 
fituation,  we  were  bound  to  look 
out  on  all  fides  for  confederates  and 
allies.  Of  all  the  powers  in  India 
indeed,  the  Great  Mogul  was  the 
lead  formidable  in  refpect  of  appa¬ 
rent  ftrengtb.  His  immediate  do- 
minions  has  been  alternately  the 
prey  of  the  Marattas  and  the  Seiks, 
and  in  r 765,  he  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  feat  of  the  Eiiglifh  govern¬ 
ment  at  Calcutta.  From  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  he  had  quitted  our 
territories  in  1771,  his  condition 
had  not  meliorated ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  overtures,  which  major 
Browne  was  im powered  to  make, 
were  not  for  any  reinforcement  on 
A  3  his 
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his  part,  but  oil  the  contrary  to  en¬ 
courage  any  propofal,  that  fhould 
be  fuggcfted  by  the  Mogul  or  his 
minifter,  for  military  afliftance  from 
Bengal.  One  of  the  caufes  of  ma¬ 
jor  Browned  being  fent  at  this 
time,  was  the  death  of  Nuzeph 
Khan,  the  Mogul  mini  ft er,  in  the 
preceding  April",  who  had  been  in 
long  habits  of  connexion  with  the 
government  of  Calcutta.  This 
connection  it  was  deemed  highly 
proper  to  maintain ;  and  it  was 
conceived,  that,  however  weak  were 
the  actual  power  of  the  Mogul,  the 
fanCtion  of  his  name,  and  the  ftamp 
of  his  authority,  would  have  no  in- 
confiderable  influence  in  inclining 
the  balance  of  war. 

It  happened  to  major  Browne, 
as  it  had  done  in  feveral  other  of 
our  Indian  tranfadions,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  proceeding  immediately  to 
the  place  of  his  destination,  he  was 
detained  firft  in  Oude,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  other  places  in  the  courfe 
of  his  route,  fo  that  he  did  not 
reach  Delhi  till  December  178^5. 
Upon  his  arrival  however  he  loft 
no  time,  and  immediately  arranged 
with  Aftraftab  Khan,  the  then  mi- 
nifter  of  the  Mogul,  the  articles  of 
an  agreement,  drawn  up  in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  his  inft ruCtions*  According- 
ly  in  the  fame  month,  he  addrefted 
a  letter  to  the  governor  general,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  the  ftate  of  the 
tranfaClion,  arid  reprefenting  in  an 
emphatical  ftyle  the  urgency  of  the 
bulinefs.  “  We  have  offered  to 
treat,”  fays  the  reftdent ;  “  the  Mo¬ 
gul  has  accepted  :  we  have  annex¬ 
ed  conditions  ;  he  has  approved  of 
them.”  But,  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
ftruCtions  and  their  execution,  the 
Situation  of  affairs  in  India  was  en- 
-  tirely  changed';  the  treaty  with  the 
Marattas.  was  already  concluded  ; 
^he  Trench  war  was  terminated  5 


and  the  period  of  a  general  peace 
feemed  rapidly  to  approach.  The 
queflion,  whether  a  military  abid¬ 
ance  fhould  be  afforded  to  the  Mo¬ 
gul,  was  debated  in  the  fupreme 
council  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  the  board  appeared  to  imagine, 
that,  though  once  it  might  have 
been  advifable,  it  was  no  longer 
fo.  Mr.  Haftings  indeed  retained 
his  original  opinion  ;  but  he  was 
left  alone  in  a  minority.  And,  the 
qtieftion  having  been  already  dif- 
cufted,  major  Browne's  letter  was 
not  taken  into  regular  conftdera- 
tion,  but  was  paiTed  over  in  fiience 
and  negledt. 

We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Haf- 
tings’s  intention  of  proceeding,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1784, 
upon  a  journey  to  Lucknow,  the 
capital  of  Oude.  The  iituation  of 
the  nabob  of  this  province,  the  mod 
important  and  powerful  of  our  de¬ 
pendencies  in  this  quarter  of  India, 
has  long  been  extremely  undefir- 
able,  and  his  complaints  and  expof- 
tulations  had  been  loud  and  unin¬ 
termitted.  He  was  impoverifhed, 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  fubildy 
levied  upon  him  by  the  Britifti  go¬ 
vernment,  which  had  gradually 
been  increafed  from  36,000!.  to 
312,0601.  per  annum,  and  by  the 
number  of  troops  that  was  ftation- 
ed  in  his  territories  from  the  fame 
quarter.  The  remedies,  which 
from  time  to  time  had  been  applied 
by  the  government  general,  con- 
lifted  in  temporary  expedients,  and 
not  in  the  application  of  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  policy.  We  continually 
interfered  even  in  the  detail  of  his 
government ;  his  flrft  minifter  was 
merely  the  tool  of  the  Britifti,  and 
the  moft  opulent  of  his  fubjeds 
were  frequently  the  object  of  our 
complaint  and  perfecution.  Occa- 
fionally  we  withdrew  a  conliderable 
part  of  the  troops  that  were  quar¬ 
tered. 
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tered  upon  him,  and  they  were  al- 
moil  immediately  reflored  to  their 
former  fituation :  the  nabob  com¬ 
plained  of  our  refident  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  and  Mr*  Briftow  was  fubfd- 
tuted  in  his  room  ;  he  again  com¬ 
plained  of  Mr.  Briftow,  and  Mr. 
Haftings  fer  out  for  Lucknow  to 
examine  the  accufation,  The 
wounds  of  this  great  and  fertile 
province  were  fkinned  over,  and 
were  never,  probed  to  the  bottom. 
From  the  defolate  and  imooverifh- 

■t 

ed  date  of  his  dominions,  the  nabob 
ran  in  our  debt  for  his  annual  fub- 
fidy  ;  and  he  was  prompted  to  con- 
fifcate  the  jnghires,  or  fettlements, 
of  his  mother  and  grandmother, 
and  to  a  fiefs  a  difproportionate  fine 
upon  Fizulla  Khan,  one  of  his  de¬ 
pendents,  in  order  to  difcharge  the 
arrears.  Thefe  arrears  were  con- 
fidered  by  many  perfons  in  this 
country,  as  the  abfurd  claim  of  a 
nominal  debt,  fince  the  ruin  and 
defolation  of  the  foil,  were,  in  all 
countries  and  in  common  reafon,  a 
difcharge  in  full  for  the  rent :  but 
it  was  fuppofed  not  to  accord  with 
the  fituation  of  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany,  to  confider  them  in  that 
light. 

O 

The  mifgovernment  of  Oude  is 
not  to  be  attributed  folely  to  the 
meafures  of  Mr,  Haftings.  The 
fludluating  fituation  of  our  prefi- 
dency,  in  which  the  governor  ge¬ 
neral  was  at  one  time  all  powerful, 
and  then  for  a  longer  time  was  left 
in  a  contemptible  minority,  the 
Eruggles  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
in  order  to  retain  his  authority  and 
his  influence,  were  undoubtedly 
the  very  natural  fource  of  a  tempo- 
riling  conduct.  The  fubfidy  paid 
by  the  nabob  to  the  Englifh,  oc~ 
cafioned  a  confiderable  drain  of 
fpecie  from  his  dominions,  and  he 
had  no  trade  by  which  that  fpecic 
,  could  be  replaced,.  Of  conference. 


as  Mr.  Haflings  juflly  obferves, 
our  fubfidy  is  a  fource  of  impover- 
ilhment  to  the  province,  and  the 
prefent  advantages  we  derive  from 
it  mull  fooner  or  later  ceafe  to  ex- 
ifl.  In  his  prefent  journey  to  Luck¬ 
now,  the  governor  general  reliev¬ 
ed  the  nabob  from  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Britifii  troops,  agreed 
ultimately  to  withdraw  our  refident 
from  his  capital,  and  our  interfe¬ 
rence  from  his  government,  and 
appears  to  have  put  his,,  fuppofed 
debt  in  a  reafonable  train  of  liquida¬ 
tion.  Thefe  meafures  he  obliged 
the  fupreme  council  to  engage  to 
maintain,  before  he  quitted  Bengal, 
and  the  good  or  ill  effedls  that  fhali 
refuit  from  them  remain  to  be 
feen. 

While  Mr.  Haflings  was  at  Luck¬ 
now,  an  extraordinary  event  oc» 
curred,  wrhich  excited  confiderable 
fpeculation.  This  was  the  flight 
of  the  prince  jehander  Shah,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  Mogul,  about  thir- 
ty-flx  years  of  age,  from  the  capital 
of  Delhi  ;  and  bis  refolution  to* 
throw  himfelf  upon  the  protedlion 
of  the  nabob  and  the  governor  ge-. 
neral  at  Lucknow.  We  have  feen 
in  various  infiances  how  common 
an  event  it  is  in  India,  for  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  different  princes  to 
ufurp  their  entire  authority,  and 
to  hold  their  mailers  in  a  kind  of 
honourable  imprifonment*  This 
was  now  the  fituation  of  the  Mogul- 
The  minifier  that  fucceeded,  upon 
the  death  of  Nuzeph  Khan,  who 
had  for  feveral  years  held  the  reins 
of  government,  was  Mirza  Shuffeh  ; 
but  he  did  not  long  retain  this  en¬ 
viable  fituation.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  1783,  when  he  had 
held  his  office  about  eighteen 
months,  he  was  treacheroufly  af~ 
faffinated  in  a  public  proceflion  by 
Affrafiab  Khan,  a  difcontented  fub- 
jedl  of  the  Mogul,  with  whom  he 
A  4  had 
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had  jail  concluded  a  treaty  of  ac¬ 
commodation.  Mirza  Shuffch  had 
probably  been  the  minifter  of  his 
fbvereign’s  choice  ;  but  Affraiiab, 
who  feized  upon  this  opportunity, 
tmder  the  name  of  firft  minifter,  to 
wreft  the  conduCt  of  government 
from  the  feeble  hands  of  the  Mogul, 
was  undoubtedly  unacceptable  to 
his  mailer.  His  treatment  of  his 
prince  was  conformable  to  the  un¬ 
principled  treachery  and  ambition, 
which  had  appeared  in  his  conduct 
towards  Mirza.  He  allowed  the 
Mogul  no  voice,  no  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  his  government.  Not 
contented  with  this,  he  went  far¬ 
ther  :  he  deprived  the  monarch  of 
the  whole  of  his  revenues,  and 
dealt  out  to  him  a  fcanty  pittance 
with  fo  avaricious  a  hand,  that  the 
fucceffor  of  Aurungzebe  and  the 
nominal  fovereign  of  all  Indoftan, 
was  reduced  to  the  moftr  unbecom¬ 
ing  and  mortifying  extremities. 
Prince  Jehander,  pierced  to  the  foul 
by  the  fituation  of  his  father,  em¬ 
braced  an  opportunity  of  flight,  in 
order  to  gain  by  his  reprefentations 
fome  relief  from  the  authority  and 
interference  of  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment.  But,  though  his  purpoie 
appears  to  have  been  thus  filial  and 
virtuous,  his  father  was  obliged  by 
bis  tyrannical  minifter,  to  fend  cir¬ 
cular  orders  to  every  quarter  for 
his  apprehenfion,  and  to  demand  of 
tne  neighbouring  princes,  that  they 
mould  refufe  him  both  countenance 
and  protection.  The  Mogul  how¬ 
ever  found  the  opportunity  of  fpeak- 
ing  privately  to  major  Browne,  the 
Englifh  refidcnt,  and  affuring  him, 
that  this  demand  was  the  relult  of 
comp  ul  lion. 

Prince  Jehander  was  accordingly 
honourably  received  by  Mr.  Haft> 
ings,  who  fpeaks  of  him,  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  court  of  directors,  in 
terms  of  high  commendation,  and 
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relates,  that- the  pecuniary  prefefrtf 
he  received  from  himfelf  and  the 
nabob,  were  faithfully  lent  by  him 
to  the  Mogul,  the  prince  observing 
at  the  fame  time,  “  that,  while  he 
knew  his  father  daily  experienced 
the  greateft  diftreffes,  he  thought  it 
unlawful  for  him  to  enjoy  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life.”  But  this  was  all  the 
relief,  that  Jehander  was  able  to 
obtain.  Upon  the  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  a  military  aftiftance 
fhould  be  offered  to  the  Mogul,  Mr* 
Haftings  again  differed  with  his 
council,  and  was  again  in  a  mino¬ 
rity.  The  prince  withdrew  from 
the  Englifh  dependencies,  and  took, 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Madagi  Sin* 
dia.  Alfrafiab  was  affaflinated  on, 
the  feeond  of  November  1784,  and 
Madagi,  who,  either  by  chance  or 
defign,  was  at  that  time  near  the 
f’pot,  embraced  the  opportunity, 
poffelfed  himfelf  of  the  perfon  of 
the  Mogul,  and  obtained  the  ufual 
patents  conftituting  him  firft;  minif- 
ter  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Haftings,  having  completed 
the  purpofe  for  which  he  had  tra¬ 
velled  to  Lucknow,  returned  to 
Calcutta  on  the  feventh  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  lomewhat  lefts  than  a  month 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheier,  in 
whole  hands  he  had  intended,  when 
he  quitted  the  government,  to  leave 
the  flip  re  me  power.  It  appears, 
that  he  had  originally  formed  the 
refolution  to  have  failed  for  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1784,  unlefs  lome  material  change 
weie  introduced  by  the  legillature 
in  the  conftitution  of  the  province 
of  Bengal,  and  unlefs  he  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  poffefs  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority,  without  a  continual,  vex¬ 
atious,  and  ineffectual  ftruggle  with 
the  other  members  of  his  council. 
The  reprefentations  of  the  nabob 
had  induced  him  to  exert  himfelf 
for  his  relief  and  accommodation, 
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dnd  of  confequence  to  defer  bis  de¬ 
parture  for  England  to  the  fubfe- 
quent  year.  Having  effected  this 
purpofe,  and  finding  no  reafon  to 
expert  that  his  political  author¬ 
ity  would  be  increafed  by  new  pow¬ 
ers  from  England,  he  fpent  the 
concluding  weeks  of  the  year  1784, 
in  making  fuch  arrangements  in. 
the  external  and  internal  concerns 
of  the  province,  as  he  conceived 
to  be  incumbent  upon  him  previ- 
oufly  to  his  departure,  and  as 
would  caufe  the  burthen  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  fit  lighter  upon  the  flioul- 
ders  of  his  fuccefior. 

One  of  the  mod:  important  of 
thefe  arrangements  related  to  the 
civil  efiablifhment  of  the  province 
of  Bengal.  The  falaries  of  per- 
ions,  conflituting  certain  boards, 
which  had  been  inftituted  by  Mr. 
Hadings,  were  undoubtedly  fuch, 
as  in  this  country  we  are  ufed  to 
regard  as  enormous.  Mr.  John 
Anderfon,  for  example,  a  perfon  of 
fome  character  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Company,  received  a  falary  of 
'io,oool.  per  annum,  as  a  member 
of  a  board  of  account  at  Calcutta, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  actually 
filled  the  advantageous  dation  of 
Bvitifh  refident  at  the  court  of 
Madagi  Sindia.  The  appointments 
of  the  other  members  and  of  the 
presidents  were  equally  lavifh.  The 
meal ure  was  defended  by  Mr.  Had- 
ings  and  his  friends  from  the  confi- 
deration,  that  emoluments,  which 
might  be  adequate  in  Britain, 
might  be  much  otherwife  in  India, 
where  every  perfon.  looked  forward 
to  the  time,  when  he  fliould  return, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  indudry 
in  tranquillity  at  home.  It  was 
added,  that  the  revenues,  which 
the  fait  office  and  the  other  board 
were  appointed  to  fuperintend, 
were  created  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
that  this  was  a  jud  fottree  of  liberal 


allowance  and  of  fair  difefetion  to 
the  governor  general. 

At  length  however  it  was  thought, 
that  a  reform  and  reduction  under 
fhefe  heads  were  indifpeniible.  It 
was  natural,  that  fo  long  and  fo  ex- 
tenfive  a  war,  as  that  from  which 
we  were  jud  liberated,  fliould  be  a 
fource  of  anticipation  and  debt  to 
the  company’s  podeffions  ;  and  this 
debt  was  confide  red  by  fome  per- 
fons  in  fo  lerious  a  light,  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  bankruptcy.  In  the 
mean  time  it  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  three  crores  of  rupees,  or  three 
millions  fteiling;  and  the  annual 
revenue  of  Bengal  is  computed  by 
Mr.  Mailings  to  amount  to  five 
crores  and  a  half.  But,  trifling  as 
the  debt  might  feem,  it  was  the 
fource  of  great  and  ferious  embar- 
raffment  to  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  The  credit  of  the  company 
was  decried,  the  notes  upon  the 
treafury  of  Bengal  were  negociated 
at  an  immeufe  di  (count,  the  civil 
and  the  military  edablifliments  were 
left  unpaid  and  difeontented.  In 
this  fit  nation  Mr.  Hadings  believ¬ 
ed,  that  no  meafure  could  be  fo  ef¬ 
fectual  for  the  relief  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  reform  ;  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  drew  up  a  plan  for  this  pur- 
pole,  which  was  fnbmitted  to  the 
fupreme  council,  on  the  twentieth 
of  December  17.84,  and  received 
their  ultimate  fnnfiiion  on  the  fourth 
of  January  1785.  The  period,, 
which  was  chofcu  for  this  meafure, 
was  a  fubjeCt  of  animadverfion.  By 
the  enemies  of  Mr.  Hadings  it  was 
laid,  that,  in  the  iird  place,  the 
admiilion  of  the  reform  amounted 
to  an  explicit  confeiiion,  that  the 
former  edablifhment  had  been  un- 
necedarily  profufe.  The  retrench¬ 
ment  of  eflablidunents  in  itfelf  in¬ 
deed  demanded  great  courage* 
firmnefs,  and  political  virtue  ;  in¬ 
dividuals  were  difobliged,  and  only 
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the  public  was?  benefited  :  the  re¬ 
fitment  of  individuals  was  acute  : 
the  gratitude  of  the  'public  was  fee¬ 
ble  and  inactive.  But  Mr.  Rail¬ 
ings  had  contrived  to  get  all  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  reformer  without  any 
of  its  difad  vantages.  He  merely 
put  his  finger  upon  eftablifhments, 
and  he  left  it  to  others  to  bring 
home  the  principle  to  individuals. 
He  carried  away  unfairly  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  meafure,  and  left  all 
its  odium  to  his  fucceffors. 

Mr.  Railings  defcribed  his  con¬ 
duct  in  a  very  different  light.  In 
introducing  the  reform  he  had  done 

D 

all  that  was  dilcretionary,  and  what 
remained  for  his  fucceffors,  was 
what  could  not  be  avoided,  and 
sherefore  might  not  be  blamed.  It 
Was  an  argument  of  great  political 
intrepidity,  and  of  a  high  fenfe  of 
confcious  innocence,  that  Mr.  Raft¬ 
ings  fhould  venture  upon  fuch  a 
meafure  at  fuch  a  period.  He  was 
juft  about  to  return  home  and  to 
face  his  enemies.  He  knew  that 
his  conduct  had  loudly  been  ar¬ 
raigned,  and  that  the  fet  of  men 
who  had  accufed  him,  were  refpedl- 
able  in  their  influence,  elevated  in 
their  ability,  and  tenacious  of  their 
resolutions.  There  never  was  a 
time,  in  which  he  flood  more  in 
need  of  perfonal  fupport,  or  had 
a  ftronger  private  inducement  to 
court  ik  Yet  he  felt  great  fatif- 
faction  in  doling  his  adminiftration 
with  a  meafure,  neceffary  in  it  I  elf, 
peculiarly  incumbent  upon  him, 
but  which  would  give  mortal  of- 
fence  to  numbers  both  in  India  and 
England.  He  expedted  the  worft 
effects  from  it  to  himfelf,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  encounter  them. 

Mr.  Haftings  failed  from  Bengal 
on  the  ninth  of  February  1785. 
Having  brought  down  his  adminif¬ 
tration  to  a  dole,  it  may  not  be 
unnatural  for  us  to  fay  one  word 


to  a  queftion,  which  has  beeit  & 
fubjedt  of  great  difcuffion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  has  given  rife  to 
various  opinions  ;  we  mean,  the 
amount  of  his  perfonal  fortune  at 
the  time  that  he  quitted  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Undoubtedly  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  complete  fatisfadlion 
to  our  readers  upon  this  head,  and 
we  might  leave  it  for  that  future 
elucidation,  which  a  lapfe  of  years 
mull  neceffarily  afford.  This  elu¬ 
cidation  will  indeed  be  the  torch, 
which  will  affift  the  pen  of  hiftory* 
But,  obliged  as  we  are  to  coiled!  our 
materials  within  a  fhort  period,  we 
think,  that  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
reader  fuch  information  as  we  are 
able,  and  not  to  leave  him  entirely 
in  the  dark,  merely  becaufe  we  can¬ 
not  introduce  him  to  meridian  ra¬ 
diance.  We  will  only  bring  toge¬ 
ther  the  fadls  that  come  before  us, 
and  leave  the  conclulion  to  be  de¬ 
duced  by  others. 

By  Mr.  Haftings  and  his  friends, 
his  fortune  has  been  find  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall.  In  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  publifhed  loon  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  mentions 
the  circumftance  of  Mrs.  Haftings’s 
having  come  over  in  one  year,  and 
himfelf  in  another,  as  compelling 
him  to  the  “  repetition  of  an  ex¬ 
pence,  which  his  fortune  could  ill 
afford.”  In  a  letter,  which  he  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  court  of  diredlors, 
and  which  is  dated  on  the  river 
Ganges,  Feb.  21,  1784,  he  brings 
to  account  a  number  of  items,  the 
u  aggregate  of  a  contingent  account 
of  twelve  years,”  which  he  con- 
fcffes  it  was  not  his  original  inten¬ 
tion  to  have  charged  upon  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  which  he  u  credits  by 
a  film,  privately  received,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  to  their  fervice.”  He 
obferves,  that  his  own  61  fortune 
is  unequal  to  fo  heavy  a  charge,” 
and  he  apologifes  for  the  mode  he 
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has  adopted  by  remarking,  that 
their  intereft  would  fuller  infi¬ 
nitely  lei's  by  the  precedent,  than 
by  the  example  of  a  life,  fpent  in 
the  accumulation  of  crores  for  their 
benefit,  and  doomed  in  its  dole  to 
ftiffer  the  extremities  of  private 
want  and  fink  in  obfcurity.”  Mr. 
Haflings  and  his  friends  have  fince 
become  more  explicit.  He  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  company  to  fettle  upon 
him  a  penfion,  and  the  fum  of 
good,  per  annum  was  mentioned. 
But  this  propofal  has  been  fufpend- 
ed  on  account  of  the  impeachment 
now  depending  before  the  houfe  of 
lords.  Major  Scott  farther  hated 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  during 
the  laft  feffion,  that  the  precife 
amount  of  the  capital  of  Mr.  Haf- 
tings’s  fortune  was  6c, oool. 

It  is  undoubtedly  natural  in  mod 
cafes,  to  take  for  granted  the  im¬ 
plications  of  one  perfon,  and  the 
afiertions  of  another,  when  they 
relate  to  a  fubjed,  with  which  they 
might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  be 
well  acquainted.  In  the  cafe  of  a 
criminal  charge  indeed,  theperfonai 
allegations  of  the  individual  who  is. 
accufed,  are  of  courfe  to  be  put 
out  of  the  queftion.  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  major  Scot t,  whatever  im¬ 
proprieties  he  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  incurred  in  the  courfe  of  a 
long  and  obftinate  controverfy,  his 
veracity  remains  unimpeached  and 
unfufpeded ;  and  thofe,  wrho  are 
difpofed  to  controvert  his  alfertion, 
mud  be  obliged  to  fuppofe,  which 
certainly  is  not  impoffible,  that  he 
fliould  be  ignorant  of  the  real  a- 
mount  of  the  fortune  of  his  late 
principal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fum  itfelf  is  undoubtedly  difpro- 
portionate,  and  it  may  be  treated  as 
incredible.  The  falary  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  general,  the  great  perqui- 
fir.es  that  have  ufually  been  annex¬ 
ed  to  his  office,  the  inftances  we 


have  that  Mr.  Mailings  did  not  al¬ 
ways  refute  fums  of  money  pri¬ 
vately  tendered  him,  the  frugality 
of  his  perfonal  eftablifhment,  and 
the  long  continuance  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  would  have  beforehand  ren¬ 
dered  it  probable  that  he  was  rich* 
With  relpedt  to  fa£ls  we  know  only 
one  of  any  conliderable  weight. 
Mrs,  Mailings,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  arrived  in  England  in 
the  year  1784,  and  about  twelve 
months  before  her  h u (band  ;  and  it 
has  been  faid,  that  the  fum,  which, 
was  appropriated  for  her  expences 
previouily  to  the  return  of  Mr* 
Mailings,  was  4000I,  per  annum, 
and  that  this  fum  was  to  be  paid 
by  certain  gentlemen,  who  ufually 
had  the  tranfadion  of  Mr.  Hall- 
ings’s  pecuniary  affairs  in  England* 
Mrs.  Haftings’s  expences  were  ima¬ 
gined  fo  far  to  have  exceeded  this 
allowance,  that  the  gentlemen 
thought  themfelves  bound  to  re- 
monftrate  with  her,  obferving,  that 
the  fum  in  queilion  would  fcarcely 
do  more  than  anfwer  the  apparent 
expences  of  one  quarter,  and  that 
it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  advance 
more  than  the  fum  that  was  appro¬ 
priated.  To  this  Mrs.  Mailings  re¬ 
plied,  that  fhe  was  perfectly  com¬ 
petent  to  the  conduct  of  her  own 
affairs,  and  that  they  might  reft  af- 
fured,  that  fhe  would  not  expofc 
them  to  any  difficulty,  refpedting 
the  fum  for  which  Mr.  Hailings 
had  rendered  himfelf  anfwerable. 

The  tranfadions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Madras,  during  the  period 
of  which  we  treat,  are  not  lefs  im¬ 
portant  than  thofe  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  general  at  Bengal.  The  moil 
confiderable  affair  of  the  ad  min  ill  ra¬ 
tion  of  lord  Macartney  who  pre- 
fided,  related  to  the  alignment  of 
the  revenues  of  the  nabob  of  Ar- 
cot,  which  was  made  by  a  foiemn 
ad  to  that  nobleman  in  the  month 
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of  December  1781*  This  mea- 
fare  naturally  arofe  out  of  the  very 
unprovided  and  defenc-elefs  condi¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  Carnatic  had 
been  found  at  the  period  of  the  in- 
valion  of  Hyder  Ali.  It  fufficiently 
appeared,  that  the  perlons,  who 
bad  then  the  conduct  of  the  nabob’s 
affairs,  were  by  no  means  qualified 
to  affift  by  their  efforts  the  refolute 
ifand  which  was  made  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  in  that  quarter.  Attacked  as 
we  were  on  every  tide,  draggling 
with  a  mod  formidable  confederacy, 
of  the  ful tan  of  Myfore,  the  pefli- 
wa  of  the  Marattas,  the  luba  of  the 
Decan,  and  the  raja  of  Berar,  it 
would  have  been  unjullifiable  in  us, 
to  trifle  with  our  lituation,  or  to 
facrifice  the  poffibility  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  exigence  to  the  formalities  of 
rank,  and  the  ceremonial  of  a  court. 
Lord  Macartney  therefore,  by  a 
conduct  that  has  been  generally  ap¬ 
proved  in  this  country,  obtained 
from  the  nabob  the  prerogative  of 
farming  out  his  diftrieffs  and  col¬ 
lecting  his  revenues,  and  this  power 
was  made  over  to  the  prefidency  of 
Madras  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  or  for  the  fpecific  terms 
of  three  or  five  years,  as1  lord  Ma¬ 
cartney  fhould  agree  with  the  ren¬ 
ters  under  the  new  leafes. 

The  falutary  effedfs  of  this  mea- 
fure  fpeedily  began  to  appear.  The 
prefidenr,  unwilling  to  retain  in 
his  hands  a  power  of  fo  invidious  a 
nature,  and  fo  liable  to  mifeon- 
ftrudlion,  appointed,  in  conj undtion 
with  his  council,  a  committee  of 
affigned  revenue  for  the  concludi  and 
fuperintendence  of  the  territorial 
affairs  of  the  Carnatic.  Thefe 
gentlemen  made  a  report  in  the 
month  of  May  1782;  and  from 
this  paper  it  appears,  that  they  had 
been  able  to  recover  in  foine  mea- 
fure  one  half  of  the  diflridfs  of  the 
nabob  from  the  ravages  of  war 


that  thefe  di finds  were  farmed  hf 
public  advert! fement  to  fuch  per- 
fons  as  offered  the  belt  terms,  and 
bore  the  mod  refponfible  character ; 
that  the  rent  for  which  they  had 
agreed  with  the  farmers  was  fome- 
what  lefs  than  that,  which  the  na¬ 
bob  profeffed  to  have  made  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the 
war  ;  and  that,  by  a  reduction?  of 
the  cxpences,  the  net  revenue* 
would  fomewhat  more  than  double 
that,  which  had  been  raifed  in  the 
former  inftance.  Their  fyffem  wa$ 
to  take  complete  effedl  on  the  xztb 
of  the  following  July. 

It  was  probably  more  owing  to 
the  diftreffed  lituation  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  than  to  any  conviction  in 
his  mind  of  the  reditu de  of  the 
meafurc,  that  the  nabob  had  been 
induced  to  yield  his  affent  to  the 
conceffion  of  December  1781.  1  he 
miniflers,  who  had  conduced  his 
affairs,  the  men  who  had  brought 
upon  his  country  all  its  prefent  ca¬ 
lamities,  and  who  had  fattened  up-1 
on  its  fpoils,  were  indeed  terrified 
into  filence  in  the  moment  of  dan¬ 
ger,  but  foon  began  to  repent  of 
their  precipitation  in  not  having 
difluaded  their  mailer  from  a  mea- 
lure,  which  deprived  them  of  fo 
much  of  their  influence.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed,  that  a  principal 
caufe  of  the  diffrels  of  the  Carnatic 
had  confided  in  the  corrupt  pro-' 
ceedings  of  Mr.Benfield  and  others, 
ufually  known  by  the  description 
of  the  Englifh  creditors  of  the  na¬ 
bob  of  Arcot.  In  the  war  before 
the  lad,  the  ffandard  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  fuccefsfully  erect¬ 
ed,  both  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  and  upon  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel  ;  and  the  immediate  conic- 
quence  of  our  victories  was  the  ob¬ 
taining  for  the  Engiifh  Ead-India 
company  a  deciiive  afcendant  in  the 
dominions  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal 
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ami  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 
Our  influence  in  Bengal  has  pro¬ 
duced  its  complete  effedE  Though 
the  family  of  the  nabob  flill  exifts, 
and  though  the  heir  pofleiTes  a  no¬ 
minal  royalty,  yet  the  government 
of  Calcutta,  under  the  name  of  his 
ctuan  or  treafurer,  have  engrofled 
the  political  power,  and  reduced  the 
nabob  to  a  mere  cypher. 

It  is  natural  for  a  prince  to  be  a 
lover  of  povver  ;  and  we  can  fcarce- 
ly  cenfure  in  any  man  an  unwil- 
lingnefs,  to  wade  the  term  of  his 
life  in  inglorious  impotence  and 
eafe.  Thefe  were  the  fentiments 
that  had  been  felt  by  the  nabob  of 
Arcot:  •  and  he  accordingly  exerted 
himfelf  to  avoid  the  fame  kind  of 
depofition  and  degradation,  which 
had  overtaken  the  nabob  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  To  effeT  this,  he  believed, 
that  he  could  not  adopt  a  more 
advantageous  method,  than  that  of 
creating  an  Engliflh  party  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  which  might  balance,  and 
occaflonally  control  the  diredl  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  preiidency.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  entered  into  a  friendly 
intercourfe  with  many  individuals 
of  the  Englifli  nation  ;  he  fought 
to  heap  upon  them  his  favours,  to 
attach  them  to  his  perfon,  and  to 
engage  them  permanently  in  his 
interefl.  In  order  to  have  the  pre- 
fidency  more  immediately  under 
his  infpeflion,  he  removed  from 
his  capital  of  Arcot  to  the  hamlet 
of  Chepauk,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Ma¬ 
dras.  Such  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  rife  of  the  debts  of  the 
nabob.  That  he  might  gain  his 
ends,  he  gave  to  fome  bonds  of 
pecuniary  obligation  for  fictitious 
loans.  In  other  inflances  he  a£tu« 
aily  borrowed  fums  of  money, 
which  it  was  contrary  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Eafl-lndia  company 
for  any  of  their  fervants  to  lend,  in 
order  to  confer  immediate  bounty 
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upon  fuch  as  might  not  be  able  to» 
wait  for  the  flower  operations  o£ 
ufury  ;  or  to  fupport  thofe  neceffi- 
ties,  which  were  the  natural  fruits 
of  fo  corrupt  a  fyflem.  The  debts 
once  contracted,  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  perhaps  in  many  inflances 
impoffihle  for  the  company,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  the  fiflitious  loans  from 
the  true;  and  it  would  have  feemed  to 
have  been  a  hard  meafure,  where 
large  fums  of  money  had  really 
been  advanced,  though  contrary  to 
the  regulations  of  the  company,  to 
have  exprefly  forbidden  the  repay* 
ment  of  thofe  fums.  Nor  would 
fuch  a  prohibition  have  been  lefs 
iaeffedlual,  than  feverc. 

The  creditors  of  the  nabob  had 
long  had  in  their  pofleffion  the  col¬ 
lection  of  his  revenues.  Itnpo- 
verifhed  himfelf,  he  was  unable  to 
pay  the  interefl  of  his  loans  in 
fpecie,  and  he  had  gone  on  from 
time  to  time  aliigning  over  to  his 
creditors  different  diitriCts  of  his 
dominions,  in  order  that  by  their 
own  management  they  might  ex- 
tradf  from  thofe  diflridts  the  annui¬ 
ties  they  claimed.  It  was  natural, 
that  this  fliould  have  been  a  profit¬ 
able  trade  to  the  creditors.  Col¬ 
lecting  themfelves  the  interefl  of 
their  money,  they  could  charge 
without  fear  of  contravention  what 
fums  they  p leafed  for  the  expence 
of  the  collection,  and  could  bring 
to  account,  as  the  amount  of  the 
real  revenue,  as  little  as  they  thought 
proper. 

This  trade  had  found  a  fuddeg. 
and  premature  termination  in  the 
general  alignment,  that  was  made 
of  his  revenue  by  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  to  the  presidency  of  Madras.. 
That  this  was  not  oppofed  by  the 
creditors,  was  partly  owing,  as  has 
already  been  laid,  to  the  hopelefs 
lit  nation  of  the  nabob’s  affairs. 
Perhaps  for  a  time  they  flattered 


themfelves,  that  they  fhould  be  able 
90  ©brain  the  fame  kind  of  influ¬ 
ence  over  lord  Macartney,  that 
they  had  exercifed  over  the  nabob 
of  Arcot.  They  had  edablifhed  a 
formidable  power  in  the  country, 
and,  if  not  by  inclination,  at  leail 
by  terror,  he  might  be  deterred 
from  entering  into  open  hodility 
with  them.  They  had  fhown  in 
their  conted  fix  years  before  with 
lord  Pigot,  that  they  were  not  with¬ 
out  their  partifans,  either  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  or  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain.  But  they 
fpeedily  found  their  miilake  in  the 
prefent  indance.  The  renters  of 
the  didrids  were  almod  all  of  them 
changed,.  In  the  granting  of  the 
new  kales  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  felicitations  of  friendfliip,  or 
the  acquifltion  of  intered.  It  has 
never  been  imputed  to  lord  Ma¬ 
cartney,  either  by  his  friends  or  his 
enemies,  that  he  difpiayed  too  much 
of  forbearance  and  complaiiance  to 
the  perfons,  who  had  moll  credit 
with  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

The  controverfy  that  followed 
was  curious  in  its  circumdances, 
and  protracted  in  its  duration.  An 
account  of  the  meafure  was  fent 
over  by  the  Englifh  government  to 
the  Ead-India  company  at  home, 
and  it  received  the  fandion  cf  the 
court  of  directors  in  the  month  of 
September  1782.  Nearly  at  the 
fame  indant,  the  miniders  of  the 
nabob  in  India  applied  to  the  fu- 
preme  council  at  Bengal  to  fuper- 
cede  the  alignment  of  the  revenues, 
upon  condition  that  the  nabob 
fbould  pay  out  of  them  a  fpecific 
fum  monthly  for  the  fupport  of  the 
war.  Their  petition  was  granted. 
Orders  were  difpatched  to  lord 
Macartney  to  give  up  the  inftru- 
ment  of  alignment ;  and  it  was  un- 
derdood,  that  dr  Eyre  Coote,  who 
carried  thede  orders  in  his  lad  voy¬ 


age  to  Madras,  in  March  17$^ 
was  authorii'ed  to  proceed  to  extre¬ 
mities  with  lord  Macartney,  in  cafe 
he  refilled  compliance,  and  even 
to  fufpend  him  from  his  govern¬ 
ment.  The  death  of  that  celebrat¬ 
ed  ofticer  two  days  after  his  arrival, 
for  the  prefent  diverted  the  dorm. 
Major-general  Stuart,  a  gentleman, 
who  had  been  particularly  aCtive  in 
the  arred  and  imprifonment  of  lord 
Pigot,  was  charged  by  lord  Macart? 
ney  with  taking  up  the  bull  nets,, 
which  lir  Eyre  Coote  was  to  have 
finidied,  and  carrying  on  a  fecret 
and  improper  correfpondence  with 
the  council  at  Bengal,  It  was  in 
confequence  of  this  charge,  that 
general  Stuart  was  arreded  by  the 
order  of  lord  Macartney  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1783,  and  fent  to  England 
in  the  following  month.  In  the 
mean  time  this  nobleman,  reding 
his  confidence  in  the  fandion  of 
the  court  of  directors,  refufed  to 
comply  with  the  mandate  of  the 
fupreme  council.  That  mandate 
had  been  repeated  in  the  month  of 
Augult,  but  without  effeCt, 

There  are  padages  in  the  corref¬ 
pondence  of  the  different  parties  in. 
this  bufinefs,  that  appear  to  de« 
ferve  to  be  extruded  in  this  hif- 
tory.  The  reafonings  of  lord 
Macartney,  in  defence  of  his  con- 
dud,  and  to  induce  the  fupreme 
council  to  give  up  their  opposition, 
turn  chiefly  upon  the  injuflice  that 
would  be  done  to  the  new  renters, 
to  whom  kales  had  been  granted 
for  the  terms  of  three  and  five 
years,  in  conformity  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  alignment,  and  who 
reded  for  their  fupport  upon  the 
faith  of  the  company.  “  Their 
leafes,”  fays  his  lordfhip,  “  can¬ 
not  be  legally  torn  from  them. 
Nothing,  but  their  previous  breach 
of  a  part,  could  juftify  our  breach 
of  the  whole ;  fuch  a  dretch  and 
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ahufe  of  power  would  indeed  not 
only  favour  of  the  aflumption  of 
fovereignty  ;  but  of  arbitrary  and 
oppreffive  defpotifm.  In  the  pre- 
fent  conteft,  whether  the  nabob  be 
guilty,  or  we  be  guilty,  the  ren¬ 
ters  are  not  guilty.  Whichever 
%>f  the  contending  parties  has  brok¬ 
en  the  condition  of  the  affignment, 
the  renters  have  not  broken  the 
condition  of  their  leafes.  Thefe 
men,  in  conducting  the  buiinefs  of 
the  affignment,  have  adled  in  op- 
pofttion  to  the  defigns  of  the  nabob, 
in  defpite  of  the  menaces  denoun¬ 
ced  again  ft  all  who  fhould  dare  to 
oppofe  the  mandates  of  the  durbar 
jultjce.  Gratitude  and  humanity 
require,  that  provifion  fhould  be 
made  by  you,  before  you  fet  the 
nabob’s  minifters  loofe  upon  the 
country,  for  the  protection  of  the 
victims  devoted  to  .  their  ven¬ 
geance.35 

The  charges  that  are  brought  by 
the  court  of  the  nabob  againft  lord 
Macartney,  are  not  a  little  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  are  in  the  fame  ftyle 
with  thofe  which  were  heaped  in 
laborious  abundance  upon  lord  Pi- 
got.  Beftde  the  circumftances  of 
inattention  and  negledt  on  the  part 
of  the  prefident,  of  the  decorum 
that  was  due  to  the  nabob’s 
dignity,  in  iftuing  grants  and 
leafes  in  his  own  name,  and  in  not 
officially  acquainting  the  nabob 
with  the  peace,  till  a  month  after 
it  was  made  ;  charges,  which  are 
founded  in  fome  degree  of  probabi¬ 
lity,  they  advance  accufations, 
which,  if  they  could  be  proved, 
would  be  inevitably  fatal  to  his 
character.  But  they  conlift  of  cir¬ 
cumftances  the  moft  incredible,  and 
not  feldom  contradidf  and  deflroy 
their  own  aftertions.  One  of  the 
nabob’s  letters  begins  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftyle.  u  I  am  willing  to 
attribute  this  continued  ufurpation 
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to  the  fear  of  detedHon  in  lord 
Macartney  :  he  dreads  the  awful 
day,  when,  the  fcene  of  his  enoj> 
mities  will  be  laid  open  at  my  ref- 
toration  to  my  country,  and  whej| 
the  tongues  of  my  opprefted  fub- 
jects  will  be  unloofed,  and  proclaim 
aloud  the  cruel  tyrannies  they  have 
fuftained.”  In  another  letter,  lord 
Macartney’s  conduct  is  treated  as 
unjuflifiable,  in  appointing  a 
committee  of  revenue  with  enor¬ 
mous  falaries,  though  his  lordfhip 
well  knows  that  moft  of  them  are 
by  your  orders  difqualified  by  being 
my  principal  creditors.”  It  is 
however  to  be  obferved,  that,  in 
the  conclufton  of  the  fame  letter, 
the  nabob  forgets  this  charge,  and 
pathetically  pleads  in  favour  of  his 
creditors.  It  is  not  without 
great  concern  that  I  have  heard  in- 
iinuations,  tending  to  queftlon  the 
legality  of  their  right  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  thofe  juft  debts  ;  their 
claims  are  the  claims  of  iuftice,  and 
their  demands,  I  am  bound  by  ho¬ 
nour  and  every  moral  obligation  to 
difeharge.  But  I  hope  the  tongue 
of  calumny  will  never  drown  the 
voice  of  truth  aud  juftice;  and, 
while  that  is  heard,  the  wifdom  of 
the  Engliflr  nation  cannot  fail  to 
accede  to  an  effedtu  il  remedy  for 
their  diftreffes.”  Lord  Macartney 
is  farther  charged  in  this  corref- 
pondence,  with  “  the  greateft  adds 
of  cruelty,  even  to  the  lhedding 
the  blood,  and  cutting  off  the  nofes 
and  ears  of  my  fubjedts.”  He  is 
charged  with  “  fecretly  conniving 
at  Mr.  Bufty’s  recommendation  to 
Tippoo  to  invade  the  Carnatic  a 
fecond  time,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curingthe  moft  advantageous  terms, 
and  furnifhing  lord  Macartney  with 
the  plea  of  neceffity  for  concluding 
a  peace  after  his  own  manner.” 
Laftly,  he  is  charged  with  the  moft 
diredt  and  fhamelefs  bribery  in 
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granting  a  ieafe  of  one  of  the  dif- 
trids  for  half  its  value  ;  and  a  let¬ 
ter,  real  or  pretended,  is  produced, 
from  his  lordfhip’s  dubafti  or  fecre- 
tary,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  in 
relation  to  this  bribe.  The  dubafh 
reprelents  himfelf  as  obliged  to 
write  this  letter,  to  fatisfv  the  ren¬ 
ter  that  his  bribe  had  been  faith¬ 
fully  paid  ;  but  requefts,  that 
44  after  perufal  you  will  fend  it 
back  to  me  immediately  adding, 
44  until  I  receive  it,  I  do  not  like 
to  eat  my  vidua! s,  or  take  any 
ileep.” 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  ;he 
firft  meafures  of  the  board  of  con¬ 
trol,  inftkuted  under  Mr.  Pitt’s 
Eail  India  bill,  was  a  refolurion  of 
the  fifteenth  of  Odober  1784,  to 
furrender  the  alignment  of  the  re¬ 
venues  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 
They  conceived,  that  the  power 
lefulting*  from  this  alignment  was 
fuch,  that  the  affumption  of  it  could 
In  no  way  be  juftified,  but  by  the 
emergency  of  the  war.  The  am¬ 
bition  and  incroachments  of  the 
Eaft-India  company,  or  its  fervants, 
had  become  an  objed  of  difguft  to 
the  princes  of  India,  and  by  thus 
voluntarily  furrendering  a  power 
which  had  been  fully  put  into  their 
hands,  they  believed  that  they 
ihould  furnifh  the  ftrongeft  argu¬ 
ment  of  their  difpofition  to  like  11  to 
the  voice  of  moderation  and  equity. 
Lord  Macartney  however  did  not 
enter  into  the  fpirit  of  thefe  reafon- 
Ings,  and  was  extremely  mortified 
to  fmd  a  point,  which  he  had  fo 
long  laboured,  ultimately  decided 
againft  him  by  the  higheft  autho¬ 
rity.  The  orders  having  arrived 
at  Madras  in  May  1785,  lard  Ma¬ 
cartney  immediately  failed  in  the 
veil'd  which  had  brought  them,  on 
the  fourth  of  June,  for  Bengal. 
He  was  willing  rather  to  try  the 


effedl  of  his  ex  poll  illations  and  re» 
mondfances  with  the  fupreme 
council,  who  had  a&ed  mod  vehe¬ 
mently  againft  him  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  alignment,  than  to  give 
up  without  any  provilion  the  ren¬ 
ters,  for  whofe  fafety  and  indemni¬ 
fication  he  conceived  himfelf  to 
have  pledged  his  own  faith,  and 
that  of  the  company.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  found  Mr.  Raftings  fail¬ 
ed  for  England,  and  a  fhort  time 
after,  on  the  thirty-firft  of  July, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  the 
court  of  directors,  of  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  the  preceding  February, 
conftituting  him  governor-general* 
Upon  this  appointment  lord  Ma¬ 
cartney  deliberated  for  a  few  days, 
and  at  length,  having  determined 
to  decline  it,  took  his  paiTage  for 
England  on  the  ninth  of  Auguft 
i785. 

A  fliort  time  after  the  departure 
of  the  prefdent,  came  on  at  Ma¬ 
dras,  the  trial  of  major-general 
fir  John  Burgoyne,  whofe  fufpen- 
fon  and  imprifonment  by  the  order 
of  lord  Macartney,  was  noticed  by 
us  in  the  New  Annual  Regifter  for 
1784.  The  trial  was  held  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  and  the 
prefdent  of  the  court  martial  was 
lkutenant  general  fir  John  Dalling, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
in  India.  The  charges  exhibited 
againft  general  Burgoyne,  were 
thole  of  difobedience  of  orders  and 
negleT  of  duty,  in  withdrawing 
himfelf  from  the  army,  at  the  time 
that  general  Lang  was  appointed 
by  the  council  at  Madras,  to  com¬ 
mand  in  the  field  ;  and  of  caufing 
and  exciting  mutiny  and  fedition, 
in  having  propofed  and  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  holding  courts  martial 
under  his  authority,  when  that 
province  properly  belonged  to  ge¬ 
neral  Lang,  Of  all.  and  every  part 
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of  thefe  charges,  fir  jobn  Bur-  vived  his  acquital  only  a  few 
goyne  was  honourably  acquitted  months, 
by  the  court  martial ;  but  he  fur- 
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.Proceedings  of  the  States  of  Holland.  InJUtution  of  a  College  of  Tribunes  at 
Utrecht.  States  withdraw  to  Amersfort.  Capture  of  E/burg  and  Hat - 
ism.  Stadtholder  is  deprived  of  the  Office  of  Captain  General* 

IN  our  laft  volume,  we  traced  Where  the  fituation  of  a.  flare  is 
the  rife  of  thofe  diftentions  in  fuch,  as  to  make  it  deiimbleto  any 
the  republic  of  Holland,  which  confiderable  part  of  it,  that  things 
have  fiiice  produced  the  moft  me-  fhould  remain  in  their  prefent  fi tu¬ 
rn  orable  effects.  We  endeavoured  ation,  it  may  not  be  an  unfavour- 
to  inveftigate  the  fpirit  and  princi-  able  circumflartce,  for  three  inde- 
pies  of  conduct  of  the  two  old  pendent  parties  or  bodies  to  exift* 
parries  in  the  common-wealth,  the  of  which  one  may  ferve  as  a  kind 
party  of  the  ftates,  and  the  party  of  mediator  or  umpire,  to  prevent 
of  the  houfe  of  Orange  ;  and  we  the  mutual  encroachments  of  the 
called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  other  two.  But  this  was  not  the 
a  new  fet  of  men,  proceeding  upon  cafe  with  the  republic  of  Holland, 
different  views,  and  purfuing  an  There  was  not  a  party,  there  was 
objedt,  which  had  hitherto  been  not  an  individual  in  the  country* 
entirely  negledied  in  the  progrefs  that  wifhed  to  fee  things  remain  in 
of  the  Dutch  affairs.  This  party  the  lituation  of  the,  year  178^, 
has  been  commonly  and  j  u Illy  llyled  The  flates  had  encroached  in  vari- 
the  democratical  party.  We  found,  ous  inflances  upon  the  preroga- 
as  may  naturally  be  expedited,  a  tives,  and  refilled  the  difpofitions 
certain  degree  of  fhock  and  confu-  of  the  fladtholder,  and  the  partw 
lion  refulting  from  the  birth  of  this  of  the  prince  earneflly  defired  to 
new  party,  which  was  not  regarded  fee  thofe  prerogatives  reindated  and 
with  a  favourable  eye,  either  by  confirmed.  On  the  other  hand* 
the  prince  or  the  oligarchy.  They  thofe  who  had  advanced  thus  far* 
had  indeed  originally  owed  their  were  not  contented  with  what  they 
cxillence  to  the  party  of  the  dates,  had  done,  but  defired  to  advance 
who  fuggefled  the  idea  of  the  infti-  farther.  They  wifhed  to  reduce 
tutiori  of  the  Dutch  volunteers  in  the  prince  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  a 
1783,  as  a  balance  to  the  regular  cypher  in  the  date,  and  to  provide 
army  of  the  republic,  which  they  that  no  individual  fhould  hence- 
fufpedted  of  being  partial  to  the  forth  be  able  to  refift  the  meafures 
prince  of  Orange.  But  they  had  and  fyftem  of  policy  they  fhould 
long  feen  the  progrefs  of  the  volun-  think  proper  to  adopt.  Still  lefs 
teers  with  an  unapproving  eye,  and,  fatisfied  than  either  the  ftates  or 
In  the  effedfs  which  the  inftitution  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  the  par- 
produced,  they  were  perhaps  ready  ty  of  the  democracy.  As  they  felt* 
to  repent  of  their  concern  in  giving  perhaps  more  ftrongly  than  either 
birth  to  it.  -  of  the  others,  the  fuppofed  redti- 
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tude  of  their  purfuit,  they  were 
more  fpirited  in  their  conduft  and 
bold  in  their  meafures.  In  this 
iituation,  and  in  the  crilis  that  mud 
neceflarily  refult,  it  was  indifpenf- 
ible,  that  there  fhould  be  fome  fort 
of  coalition  or  confederacy  among 
the  three  parties,  fo  as  to  bring  the 
force  of  the  date  to  aft  equally  in 
every  point  in  the  ultimate  extre¬ 
mity.  If  an  union  were  effected  of 
two  entire  parties,  and  if  no  foreign 
power  interfered  in  the  conted,  to 
thofe  two  parties  the  viftory  might 
reafonably  be  expefted  to  fall,  hut 
fuch  an  union  was  not  completely 
effefted.  The  dates  of  the  province 
of  Holland,  as  we  have  feen,  en¬ 
tered  into  concert  with  the  demo¬ 
cracy  of  Utrecht,  and  thus  impli¬ 
citly  with  the  whole  democratical 
party  ;  while  the  dates  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Utrecht  now,  as  the  dates 
of  the  province  Guelderland  had 
done  before,  entered  into  concert 
with  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
immediate  refult  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  was  the  forcible  introduftion 
of  a  garrifon  by  the  prince,  into 
the  town  of  Amersfort,  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  J785;  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  lod,  at  lead  pro 
tempore ,  the  command  of  the  garri¬ 
fon  of  the  Hague,  and  was  induced 
to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  place 
of  his  ufual  reddence,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  September. 

This  period  was  a  fort  of  crifis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  ffadtholder,  and 
it  was  voluntarily  accelerated  by 
the  prince  himfelf.  Accordingly 
his  partifans  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  endeavoured  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  at  once  all  thofe  circumtlances 
that  might  be  favourable  to  his 
caufe,  and  appeared  to  expeft  to 
fecure  their  victory  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  effort.  The  king  of 
Pruflia,  who  has  been  fflent  from 
the  fpring  of  the  year  1784,  deli- 
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vered  by  his  ambaffador  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  ffates  of  Holland,  and 
another  to  the  affembly  of  the  dates 
general.  In  the  fir d  of  thefe  he 
obferved,  that  he  had  hoped  to  have 
feen  far  different  confequences  re¬ 
fult  from  his  former  friendly  repre- 
fentations  to  the  republic.  How 
great  then  were  his  furprize  and 
regret,  when  he  learned,  that,  in¬ 
dead  of  reindating  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  any  of  his  prerogatives, 
they  had  recently  deprived  him  of 
the  command  of  the  garrifon  of 
the  Hague,  an  appointment  indif- 
putably  annexed  to  the  dignity  of 
his  rank.  The  king  dedred  not  to 
intrude  himfelf  into  the  interior 
concerns  of  a  free  date,  but  he 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  for¬ 
tune  and  happinefs  of  the  prince 
dadtholder.  He  concluded  with 
offering  to  the  dates  his  mediation, 
and  alluring  them,  that,  if  they 
would  accept  of  it,  he  would  con¬ 
duft  himfelf  with  the  drifted  mo¬ 
deration  and  impartiality.  Ano¬ 
ther  circumdanee.  from  which  the 
prince  appears  to  have  promiied 
himfelf  fome  advantage,  was  the 
oppolition  of  five  dates  of  the  union 
to  the  preliminaries,  that  had  been 
concluded  between  the  republic  and 
the  emperor.  Rumours  were  in- 
duftrioufly  propagated,  that  the 
perfons  who  negociated  thefe  pre¬ 
liminaries,  had  afted  rather  upon 
the  private  indruftions  of  certain 
didinguifhed  individuals,  than  upon 
any  public  authority,  and  that  their 
conduft  would  infallibly  be  made 
the  fubjeft  of  invedigation  and  pu- 
nifhment.  But  the  oppolition  of 
thefe  five  provinces  did  not  prove 
lading.  The  preliminaries  were? 
from  the  fil'd  highly  acceptable  to 
the  dates  of  Holland,  and,  as  thofe 
dates  would  probably  in  the  end 
pay  three  fourths  of  the  fum  for 
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the  redemption  of  Maedricht, 
which  was  the  popular  objection 
to  the  treaty,  it  would  have  been 
abfurd  in  a  high  degree  for  the 
other  fix  obdinately  to  oppofe. 
The  lad  circumdance,  from  which 
the  panifans  of  the  dadtholder 
predicted  the  happied  confequen- 
ces,  was  the  converfion  of  the 
dates  of  Utrecht,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  remained  in  a  date  of 
mdecihon,  between  the  choice  of 
evils  offered  for  their  acceptance  by 
the  dadtholder  and  the  democracy, 
but  had  now  ultimately  declared 
themfelves  for  the  former. 

It  was  probably  with  a  view  to 
thefe  circumdances,  and  a  defire  to 
give  them  their  full  effect,  that  the 
dadtholder  withdrew  from  his  re- 
fidence  at  the  Hague,  and  thus  by 
his  apparent  degradation  expended 
to  engage  the  fympathy  and  indig¬ 
nation  of  ali  men  in  his  favour. 
Accordingly,  in  the  limits  of  the  re¬ 
public,  he  gained  an  apparent  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  the  provincial  aflem- 
blies  of  Guelderland,  of  Utrecht, 
of  Zealand,  and  even  of  Frielland  ; 
for  which  province  the  princefs  of 
Orange  fet  out  from  the  Hague, 
the  day  -after  her  con  fort,  and 
where  die  was  received  with  every 
demon dration  of  loyalty  and  at¬ 
tachment. 

But  the  adverfe  party  made  a 
very  different  ufe  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing.  They  appealed  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  whether  or  not  it  was  pof- 
dbie  to  have  done  otherwife  than 
they  had  done,  in  a  period  of  tu¬ 
mult  and  confufion.  The  ring- 
leaders  were  avowedly  the  partifans 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  The  dates 
had  in  vain  expedled  from  him  in 
former  inffances  the  fuppreffion  of 
thefe  irregular  efforts  of  his  friends. 
But,  far  from  interfering,  he  had 
connived,  he  had  looked  on  with 
pleafure,  he  had  even,  as  was  fuf- 
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pedfed,  in  an  underhand  manner 
added  fuel  to  the  dame.  The  tu¬ 
mult  had  already  continued  fome 
days,  before  the  oligarchy  had  ex¬ 
erted  itfelf  for  its  fuppreffion.  But 
of  all  kinds  of  inattention  and  neg- 
letd,  an  inattention  to  the  deftruc- 
tive  proceedings  of  a  lawlefs  popu¬ 
lace,  is  lead  to  be  admitted  in  a 
wife  government.  The  dates  were 
therefore  right  in  this  indance  in 
not  waiting  for  the  effeT  of  expos¬ 
tulations,  which  had  already  been 
fruitlefs ;  but  fuddenly  and  deci- 
lively  taking  upon  themfelves  the 
remedy  of  an  alarming  abufe.  They 
were  obliged,  having  once  affiumed 
the  command  of  the  garrifon,  to 
retain  it  for  a  period,  fufficient  to 
afeertain  that  the  tumult  was  clearly 
fubdded.  But  the  precipitation  of 
the  dadtholder  allowed  them  no 
time  for  the  exercife  of  this  pre¬ 
caution.  They  affiumed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  garrifon  on  the  eighth  ; 
the  prince  withdrew  from  his  reh- 
dence  on  the  fourteenth  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  He  abdicated  his  truft ;  he 
obvioudy  deferted  the  purfuit  of 
his  immediate  intered.  He  depriv¬ 
ed  them  of  all  diferetion,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  make  that  a  perma¬ 
nent,  which  might  otherwife  have 
been  a  temporary  meafure. 

The  dilatory  and  deliberate  mode 
of  proceeding  that  prevails  in  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
is  well  known ;  and,  though  the 
prefent  qu  eft  ion  was  of  the  utmoffc 
importance,  a  ferious  decihon  was 
not  made  upon  it,  for  near  two 
months  after  the  period  in  which 
it  originated.  The  dates  of  Hol¬ 
land  appointed  a  committee  of  their 
body  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  command  of  the  garrifon  of  the 
Hague,  and  this  committee  pre- 
fented  their  report  on  the  fourth  of 
November.  Here  they  judly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fenates  and  dates 
&  2  of 
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c£  the  different  provinces  were  the 
uhdottbted  fovereigns,  and  that 
the  lladtholder  was  their  fervant  ; 
from  which  maxim  they  inferred, 
that  the  powers  he  exercifed  were 
only  delegated,  and  that  the  hate 
might  refume  them,  whenever  it 
faw  fufficient  reafon  to  adopt  that 
mode  of  proceeding.  But,  not 
contented  with  this  efiablilhment, 
thev  went  id  ill  farther,  and  under- 
took  to  prove,  from  a  fefolution  of 
the  hates  of  Holland,  dated  on  the 
fourth  and  firth  days  of  March  1672, 
that  the  hates  had  never  meant  to 
give  the  command  of  the  garrifon 
out  of  their  hands,  and  that  confe- 
quently  the  poffeilion  of  that  com¬ 
mand  by  the  Hadtholdef  had  been 
no  better  than  an  ufurpation. 

The  principles  of  this  report 
were  implicitly  adopted  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  ahembly,  and  the  next  day 
they  came  to  a  determination,  in 
conformity  to  the  words  of  the  re- 
folution  of  March  1672,  that  the 
command  of  the  garrifon  fhould 
hereafter  veil  in  the  council  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  hates  of  Holland. 
In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of 
Orange  prepared  a  long  and  labo¬ 
rious  anlwer  to  the  report,  upon 
which  the  meafure  was  founded  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  fuccefsful  in  proving,  that 
the  circumhances  of  the  refolution 
ot  1672  were  fuch,  as  not  to  au- 
fhorife  the  coriclu lions  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  drawn  from  them.  He 
however  found,  that  his  affairs 
were  fo  circum danced  as  not  to 
admit  of  an  immediate  remedy,  and 
he  accordingly  ehablilhed  a  fort  of 
court  for  the  winter  at  the  catlle  of 
Loo  in  the  province  of  G udder- 
land. 

The  oligarchy  felt  the  new  iitu- 
aftion  in  which  they  had  placed 
themfelves,  and  they  adted  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  was  not  allowable  for 
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them  to  remain  in  ihdoldiice  and 
inadtivity,  and  they  were  neceili- 
tated  either  to  retreat  or  advances 
They  were  furrounded  with  ene¬ 
mies.  The  whole  body  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  the  whole  b;  dy  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  inhabiting  the  open 
country  through  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  were  favourable  to  the 
Hadtholder.  The  influence  of  his 
office,  the  appointments,  the  emo¬ 
luments,  the  contrails  that  were  in 
his  gilt,  neceffarily  enfured  to  him 
a  large  number  of  friends.  Three- 
fourths  even  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hague,  were  ready  at  the 
lmallefl  lignal,  to  declare  their  a- 
verfion  to  the  meafures  adopted  by 
the  prefent  prevailing  party.  But 
the  leaders  of  that  party  ailed  with 
a  refolution  proportionate  to  their 
danger.  They  were  refolved  to 
convince  their  countrymen,  by  thole 
external  fymbols  which  are  of  all- 
others  bed  calculated  to  imprefs 
large  bodies  of  men,  that  they  were 
the  true  fovereigns,  and  that  they 
were  determined  to  affert  and  main- 
tarn  that  charadfer.  They  direit- 
ed,  that,  with  the  commencement 
of  the  en fuing  year,  the  arms  of 
the  houfe  of  Orange  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  colours  of  the  troops  m 
the  fervice  of  Holland,  and  that  the 
arms  of  the  province  fhould  be  iub- 
ffituted  in  their  room.  They  re¬ 
folved,  that  the  prelident  of  the 
provincial  affembly  fhould  receive 
military  honours  and  the  falute  of 
the  garrifon,  as  the  prehdent  of 
the  Hates  general  already  did,  and 
that  thofe  honours  fhould  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  no  other  individual.  They 
came  to  a  determination,  under  co¬ 
ver  of  the  military  redudtion  which 
was  now  taking  place,  to  difband 
the  corps  of  one  hundred  Swifs 
guards,  ufually  attendant  on  the 
perlbn  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  this  motion  was  only  qualified 
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fa  the  fennel  by  a  provision,  that 
the  corps,  confining  chiefly  of  old 
men,  fliould  be  buffered  gradually 
to  extinguifh  itfelf  by  the  death  of 
the  members  of  which  it  was  c Qui¬ 
t's  o  fed.  They  purchafed  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  manfion,  known  by  the  name 
of  Prince  Maurice’s  Hotel,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  it  as  a  refidence  to  the 
weekly  prefident  of  the  ffates  of 
Holland,  They  built  a  ftate  coach 
for  his  ufe  in  public  proceiiions, 
and  directed,  that  victuals  fliould 
be  diftributed  to  the  poor  at  his 
kitchen,  as  had  ufually  been  done 
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at  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  O- 
range. 

The  friends  of  the  prince  of  O- 
range  were  not  idle  during  thefe 
tranfatlions  ;  but  their  meafures 
were  productive  of  no  advantage  to 
the  caufe  they  efpoufed.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Hague,  influenced 
by  the  partiality  we  have  afcribed 
to  them,  drew  up  a  petition  in  the 
month  of  Gchober,  addreffed  to  the 
ffates  of  Holland,  and  requefling 
them,  to  interpofe  their  good  offices 
with  the  ftadtholder,  to  induce 
him  to  return  to  the  place  of  his 
ufual  refidence.  But  the  report  of 
the  exiftence  of  that  petition  no 
fooner  reached  the  affembly,  than 
they  gave  peremptory  orders,  that 
no  farther  proceedings  fliould  be 
held  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  it.  The 
king  of  Pruffia  addreffed  a  fecorid 
memorial  to  the  ffates  general, 
complaining,  that  he  had  received 
no  fatisfactory  anfwer  to  his  letter 
of  the  month  of  September,  and 
calling  on  them  to  bring  the  affair 
of  the  gariifon  to  a  ipeedy  termina¬ 
tion.  This  memorial  however  only 
ferved  to  irritate  the  ffates  of  Hol¬ 
land  by  inviting,  as  it  did,  another 
affembly,  to  interfere  in  what  was 
their  immediate  province ;  while 
the  ftate3  general  were  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  any  decitive  meafurqs 


upon  this  important  fubjeCt,  A 
third  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  a  If  ill  lets 
favourable  cataffrophe.  From  the 
difpoiition  of  the  people  of  the 
Plague,  the  attempt  to  introduce 
there  the  inftitution  of  the’  free 
corpq  or  volunteer?,  had  been  uni¬ 
formly  unfuccefsful  j  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  now  affociated  under 
the  denomination  of  an  Orange 
corps,  the  objeCt  of  which  was 
evidently,  to  abet  the  pretentions 
of  the  ftadtholder.  But  this  corps 
was  the  fource  of  a  new  tumult,  of 
which  a  very  fuccefsful  ufe  was 
made  by  the  oligarchy. 

Among  the  fymbols  of  fove- 
reignty  a  {Turned  by  the  iTtes  of 
Holland,  one  was  to  open  a  gate  at 
the  Hague,  called  the  Stadtholder’s 
Gate,  which  had  yet  never  been 
opened  but  to  proceffions,  in  which 
the  prince  made  his  appearance. 
The  tirft  meeting  of  the  provincial 
affembly,  fubfequent  to  their  hav¬ 
ing  refolved  upon  this  meafure, 
was  on  the  tixteenth  of  March 
1786,  and  they  paffed  on  that  day 
through  the  gate,  with  great  pomp, 
at- ended  by  the  garrifon,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  concourfe 
of  fpeftators.  The  proceffion  now 
palled  in  tranquillity;  but  the  next 
day  it  was  interrupted  by  one  Mo- 
rand,  a  hair  dreffer,  whofeized  hold 
of  the  horfes  of  M.  de  Gyfeiaar, 
petitionary  of  Dort,  and  then  called 
aloud  to  fome  other  perfons,  who 
appeared  to  be  his  confederates,  to 
fupport  him.  Thefe  perfons  how¬ 
ever  felt  a  fudden  terror,  and  the 
rioter  was  eafily  taken  into  cuffody. 
A  drift  inquitition  was  made  into 
the  affair  ;  the  perfons  accufed  up¬ 
on  the  evidence  of  Morand  fled  to 
the  fiadt  holder  at  Loo ;  the  Orange 
corps,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  tumult,  were  bro¬ 
ken  ;  and  Morand  was  convicted, 
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and  fentenced  to  be  hanged,  though 
his  puniftiment  was  afterwards 
changed  into  imprifonment  for  life. 

Another  effort  in  favour  of  the 
iladtholder  was  more  important  in 
its  najure,  and  confiderable  in  its 
confequences.  The  council  or  fe- 
nate  of  the  city  of  Amfferdam,  had 
long  taken  the  lead  in  the  meafures 
in  oppofition  to  the  prince,  and  we 
believe,  that,  at  this  very  time,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were 
more  unanimous  in  their  political 
fentiments,  than  thofe  of  almofl  any 
other  town  in  the  republic.  But 
the  prince  of  Orange  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  gain  over  to  his  party 
M.  de  Rendorp,  one  of  the  regent 
burgomaffers  of  Amfierdam,  and 
who  had  for  a  long  time  taken  a 
principal  fhaie  in  the  oligarchical 
meafures.  This  magiflrate  appears 
to  have  been  poffcffed  of  confide  r- 
able  political  (kill  and  addrefs,  and 
he  exerted  himfelf  indefatigably  to 
bring  over  a  majority  in  the  town 
council  to  the  intereus  of  the  ftadt- 
holder.  His  endeavours  were  not 
unluccefsful ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  March  he  obtained  from  them  a 
vote,  recommending  to  the  Hates  of 
the  province,  to  refolve  to  reflore 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  garrifon  of  the  Hague, 
fubiedl  to  an  exprefs  declaration,  that 
the  command  fliould  be  regarded 
as  revocable  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
Rates.  The  example  of  Amffer¬ 
dam  was  adopted  by  the  town  coun¬ 
cil  of  Rotterdam,  and  this  revolu¬ 
tion  was  fo  important  in  its  nature, 
as  to  appear  to  promife  every  thing 
that  was  favourable  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  But  it  was  immedi¬ 
ately  fucceeded  by  the  interruption 
of  the  proceffion  of  me  Rates,  and 
in  conleq uence  the  queffion  of  the 
garnfon  was  poftponed  by  agree¬ 
ment  for  feveral  months. 

The  incidents,  that  took  place 
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in  the  interval,  were  of  lefs  inv» 
portance.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Rates  of  Holland 
^RsR^g^fince  fup.prefled  the  o- 
range;f|gcl|^es  and  Rags  upon  the 
churches,  regarding  them,  probably 
with  fufficient  reafon,  as  the  fignals 
of  tumult.  1  he  friends  of  the 
Radtholder  now  adopted  a  different 
way  of  ffiowing  their  attachment. 
Their  windows  were  filled  with  all 
forts  of  yellow  and  orange-colour¬ 
ed  flowers,  and  no  fpedtacle  could 
be  more  rural  and  refrefliing,  than 
that,  which  was  exhibited  by  thefe 
enthufiaftical  politicians.  This  fig* 
nal  however,  like  thole  which  had 
preceded  it,  was  prohibited  by  the 
provincial  aflembly,  and  the  retain¬ 
ers  of  office  were  employed  with 
much  flrieffnefs  in  the  removal  of 
anemonas,  ranunculufes,  and  gilli- 
flowers.  The  court  of  France, 
probably  at  the  in  (ligation  of  the 
oligarchy,  who  were  offended  with 
the  language  of  the  king  of  Pruffia, 
delivered  in  a  memorial  to  the  Rates 
general  on  the  twenty  fir  ft  of  April, 
exprelfive  of  their  disapprobation  of 
any  foreign  interference  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  republic  ; 
and  this  language  was  foon  after 
imitated  in  memorials  from  the 
courts  of  Pruffia  and  Great  Britain, 
with  the  addition  of  a  clauR,  de¬ 
claratory  of  their  good  willies  to 
the  pretenlions  of  the  Iladtholder. 

The  council  ol  Amflerdam,  now 
that  they  had  once  {hewn  an  incli¬ 
nation  towards  the  party  of  the 
Iladtholder,  leemed  to  helitate  at  no 
proceeding  which  might  bell  pro¬ 
mote  the  objedt  they  had  in  view. 
Not  contented  with  recommending 
to  the  Rates  the  refforarion  of  the 
garrifon,  they  wrote  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  to  the  other  towns  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  requeRing  them  to  adopt  the 
fame  meafure.  They  farther  pro- 
,pofed  to  the  provincial  aflembly 
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the  abolition  of  the  free  corps  of 
the  province  of  Holland,  a  body  of 
men,  diiiindt  from,  and  lefs  regular 
in  their 'inditution  than  the  volun¬ 
teers,  or  armed  burghers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  towns.  But  this  queflion 
was  held  in  referve,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  oi  the  reftoration  of  the  garri- 
fcn  was  finally  debated  on  the 
twenty-feventh  of  July.  Upon 
the  divifion  there  appeared  ten 
voices  for  continuing  the  command 
m  the  council  committee,  to  nine 
that  voted  in  favour  of  the  ftadt- 
holder.  The  majority  confided  of 
the  deputies  of  Dort,  Haeriem, 
Leyden,  Gouda,  Gorcum,  Schie¬ 
dam,  Schoonhoven,  Alkmaar,  Mon- 
nikedam,  and  Purmerent, 

But,  if  the  tranfa£!ions,  which 
thus  took  place  at  the  Hague,  were 
confiderable,  thofe,  which  palTed  in 
the  city  of  Utrecht  during  the  fame 
period,  were  not  lefs  important. 
We  have  feen  the  moderation,  or 
as  by  mod  it  would  be  if  vied,  the 
fpirit  of  delay  and  procraftination, 
with  which  the  burghers  of  that 
city  proceeded  from  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1783  to  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1785.  Their  plans  were 
now  ripened  ;  their  defigns  were 
become  firm  and  determined  ;  and, 
by  continual  reflection  on  their  ob¬ 
ject,  they  had  come  to  weigh  in  a 
juft  balance  the  obflacles  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  the  force  with 
which  they  fliould  be  able  to  refill 
them.  In  our  lad  volume  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  council  of  Utrecht 
had,  after  fome  difficulties,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  their  body, 
for  the  purpofe  of  digeding,  in 
concert  with  the  delegates  of  the 
burghers,  a  new  regulation  of  re¬ 
gency,  to  be  fubdituted  in  the  room 
of  the  regulation  of  1674.  As  the 
fubdance  of  this  regulation  feems 
to  have  been  already  drawn,  though 
notin  a  form  altogether  Utis factory 


to  the  democracy,  the  bufinefg 
which  remained  was  ealily  di {patch¬ 
ed,  and  the  magidrates  wrere  en¬ 
abled  to  fubmitthe  draught  of  what 
they  called  a  proviflonal  regulation 
on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
it  bore  the  name  of  proviflonal, 
becaufe,  though  it  was  ardently 
delired,  that  all  the  towns  of  the 
province  fliould  concur  at  once  in 
the  intended  reform,  yet  it  was 
provided,  if  that  idea  failed,  that 
the  internal  reform  of  the  city  of 
Utrecht  itlelf  fliould  not  on  that 
account  be  poflponed.  In  the  true 
fpirit  of  a  popular  government,  this 
regulation  was  ordered  to  be  read, 
for  fourteen  days  fucceflively  in 
the  Guildhal  of  the  city,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  invited  to  de¬ 
liver  in  their  objections  in  writing, 
either  fingly,  or  in  affociated  bo¬ 
dies,  as  they  might  themfelves 
judge  fitted.  The  outlines  of  the 
regulation  appear  to  have  been, 
to  abolifh  the  interference  of  the 
dadtholder  in  the  eledtion  of  the 
regencies,  and  to  inditute  a  new 
power  or  college  of  fixteen  perfons, 
denominated  tribunes,  who  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  who,  together  with  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  wards,  were  to  have  a 
negative  in  the  fird  indance  in  the 
cledion  of  magidrates,  and  were 
afterwards  empowered  to  accufe, 
cenfure,  or  depofe  any  member  of 
the  council  at  their  pleafure. 

But  it  was  in  this  fituation  of 
affairs,  that  the  dates  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  who  had  at  fird  been  fuffi- 
ciently  favourable  to  the  projected 
reform,  now  declared  themfelves 
peremptorily  againd  it,  and  voted, 
that  the  regulation  of  1674  was  a 
jud  and  beneficial  regulation,  and 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  fubjebt  to 
any  variation.  The  council,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  example  of  the 
dates,  were  not  lefs  defirous  of  e- 
B  4  vading 
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vading  the  intended  chan  re.  Of 

P  ,  o 

the  fourteen  members  of  which 
the  council  confided,  twenty- 
five  had  indeed  taken  an  oath 
on  the  twelfth  of  Gdobe'-,  the 
period  of  the  eledion  of  the 
annual  liiagiftrates,  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  defire  of  the  burghers, 
declaring  that  the  regulation  of 
3674  was  violent  and  uncon- 
ftitutional,  and  promifing  to  ex¬ 
ert  themfelves  to  abolifli  it.  Bur, 
notwithftanding  ibis  promife,  they 
did  not  appear  ready  to  take 
any  Heps,  to  give  vigour  and 
efted  to  the  provifiqnal  regu¬ 
lation.  Tim  burghers  waited  dur¬ 
ing,  what  they  e  deemed,  a  rea- 
fonable  time  for  that  purpofe,  and 
at  length,  on  the  twentieth  of  De¬ 
cember,  prefented  themfelves  in  a 
body  under  arms  to  the  council, 
and  infilled  upon  a  compliance  with 
their  willies..  The  council  accord¬ 
ingly  agreed,  that  the  provifional 
regulation  fhould  from  that  day  be 
coniidered  as  having  the  force  of  a 
law,  and  upon  that  day  three 
months  fhould  begin  to  be  carried 
into  final  execution. 

The  twentieth  of  March  1786 
thus  became  a  period  of  apprehen- 
fion  to  the  oligarchy,  and  of  ex¬ 
pectation  and  defire  to  the  demo- 
jratical  party.  But  previoufly  to 
its  arrival  the  council  came  to  a 
precipitate  refolution,  retracing 
their  promife  of  the  twentieth  of 
December  ;  forbidding  all  proceed¬ 
ing  and  alfociation  on  the  part  of 
the  burghers ;  and  demanding  from 
the  ftadtholder  a  body  of  troops  for 
the  fupport  of  their  authority. 
Mafers  were  not  yet  come  to  fuch 
an  extremity,  as  to  countenance 
and  apologife  for  this  proceeding. 
The  Hates,  as  they  had  not  been 
expofed  to  degradation  by  the 
threats  of  the  burghers  on  the  one 
hand,  were  not  prepared  on  fhe 


other  for  open  war,  and  declared 
themfelves  again  H  the  p  re  lent  in¬ 
terference  of  the  military.  The 
provincial  fates  of  Holland  forbad 
the  troops,  upon  any  pretence,  or 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  any 
commander,  to  march  again  ft  the 
city  of  Utrecht.  The  council  were 
accordingly  reduced  to  compliance  ; 
Home  of  its  members  took  an  oatli 
to  obferve  the  provifional  regula¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  on  the 
twelfth  of  October  following,  the 
annual  maH  If  rates  fhould  be  chofen 
in  conformity  to  its  diredions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wyk,  a  town 
of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  incon- 
fiderable  in  itfelf,  did  not  yield  to 
their  capital  in  the  fpirit  and  zeal, 
with  which  they  puriuedthe  demo- 
cratical  reform.  In  Odober  1785 
they  changed  the  regulation  of  re¬ 
gency,  and,  as  well  as  the  burghers 
of  Utrecht,  fixed  on  the  twentieth 
of  March  r  7 86,  as  the  period  of  a- 
dopting  the  new  regulation.  On 
that  day  they  were  little  difpofed 
to  adopt  any  temporifing  meafures. 
They  called  on  the  council  infiaritly 
to  fwear  ro  obferve  it,  and  they  de¬ 
clared  fix  members  of  that  body, 
who  refilled  to  comply,  to  have  by 
fo  doing  abdicated  their  magiftracy. 
Immediately  on  the  fame  day,  they 
eleded  fix  new  counfellors,  whole 
fentiments  were  more  favourable  to 
the  democratical  meafures.  The 
ftates  of  the  provinces  were  highly 
offended  with  the  p redumption  of 
the  fubordinate  town,  and  conceiv¬ 
ed,  that  they  fhould  be  better  able 
to  make  an  example  of  tbefe  infe¬ 
rior  oppofers,  than  of  the  burghers 
of  Utrecht.  They  depofed  by 
ftimmary  procefs  the  counfellors, 
who  had  been  eleded  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  appointed  a  corn- 
million,  accurately  to  inveftigate  in¬ 
to  the  fpirit  and  nature  of  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  proceedings. 


Appre- 


Apprehenirve  for  the  fafety  of 
their  town,  the  inhabitants  of  Wyk 
did  not  on  that  account  difplay  any 
marks  of  pulillanimity  and  terror. 
They  drew  out  the  cannon  of  their 
fortifications,  and  prepared  for  a 
regular  defence.  The  council,  in 
perfect  concert  with  the  democracy, 
declared  themfelves  ready  to  facri- 
fice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  new  regulation.  The 
burghers  of  Utrecht  entered  into  a 
folemn  affociation  to  affift  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Wyk  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power,  in  cafe  they  were  at¬ 
tacked.  The  free  corps,  through 
the  whole  province  of  Holland,  of** 
fered  to  march  to  their  affitiance  at 
an  hour’s  notice.  In  this  iituation 
the  ffates  of  Utrecht  conceived  they 
could  not  do  better  than  temporiie 
with  the  (form,  and  fuffer,  if  pofli- 
ble,  the  popular  fpirit  to  evaporate. 
They  remained  inactive  during  the 
month  of  April,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  clofe  of  the  enfuing  May,  that 
they  ventured  farther  to  l'ummon 
the  new  counfellors  of  Wyk,  per- 
fonally  to  appear  before  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  their  affair.  A  meftenger  was 
difpatched  to  ferve  this  notice  upon 
the  magill rates,  and  he  was  driven 
from  the  town  with  ignominy.  A 
fecond  meffenger  was  forwarded, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prifon. 
The  ffates  of  Utrecht  deliberated 
upon  the  affair  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  but  adjourned  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  firff  to  the  fifth  of  July,  and 
then  to  the  fifth  of  Auguft. 

The  flow  and  moderate  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  were  adopted  by  the  oli¬ 
garchy,  would  in  many  cafes  have 
produced  the  happieft  effect,  but  in 
the  prefent  were  the  occafion  of  as 
much  misfortune,  as  could  have  en- 
fued  upon  violence  and  precipita¬ 
tion.  The  armed  burghers  of  the 
capital  conceived  themfelves  ob¬ 


liged  to  meet  under  anus  qn  the 
days,  upon  which  the  council  deli¬ 
berated  on  the  affairs  of  Wyk  ;  and* 
being  affembled,  it  vyas  natural 
that  they  fhould  confer  on  the  fub- 
iect  of  their  domeffic  reform.  There 
was  little  probability,  that  the  ci¬ 
tizens  would  obtain  any  thing  from 
the  voluntary  conceffion  of  their 
council,  and  they  had  nothing  to 
expeft  but  from  their  own  virtue 
and  exertion.  The  period  of  the 
annual  election  was  faff  approach¬ 
ing,  and,  with  a  view  to  that  fo- 
lemijity,  the  burghers  drew  up  on. 
the  fifth  'of  July  a  declaration,  by 
which  they  immediately  affirmed  to 
themfelves  the  benefits,  included  in 
the  articles  of  the  provifional  regu¬ 
lation.  At  the  fame  time  they 
made  a  regular  election  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  the  lixteen  tribunes,  and 
conveyed  a  notification  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  requiring  them  to  admit  this 
new  body  to  take  the  preferibed 
oaths.  Their  declaration  they  in- 
clofed  in  a  circular  letter  to  the 
ffates  of  the  other  fix  provinces, 
and  addreffed  another  copy  of  it  to 
the  king  of  France. 

The  fecond  of  Auguft  was  the 
next  day  of  general  meeting  of  the 
burghers  of  Utrecht.  The  coun¬ 
cil  had  in  the  interval  formally  re- 
fufed  to  recognize  the  college  of 
tribunes,  and  they  were  now  fum- 
moned  each  one  by  name,  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  aflembly,  and  to  receive 
the  oaths  of  the  new  eleried  body. 
The  number  of  the  adlual  counfel¬ 
lors  was  at  this  time  thirty-feven  ; 
and  of  thefe  only  five  anfwered  to 
the  prefent  fummons.  The  tri¬ 
bunes  were  folemnly  inffalled,  and 
their  fuff:  meafure  was  to  declare, 
that  thirty  of  the  counfeilors,  in 
confequence  of  their  having  refufed 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office, 
had  abdicated  their  magiftraev. 
Two  of  the  counfellors,  though 

they 
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they  had  not  ventured  to  come  for¬ 
ward  upon  this  occafion,  were 
known  not  to  be  difinclined  to  the 
caufe  of  the  democracy,  and  were 
therefore  fpared  in  the  general  pro- 
fed  ption.  In  the  concluhon  of  the 
day,  the  burghers  unanimoufly  no¬ 
minated  one  of  their  body  governor 
of  the  city,  and  ordered  that  the 
keys  of  Utrecht  fliould  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  care,  initead  of  being  de¬ 
livered,  according  to  the  eftablifh- 
ed  euftom,  to  the  prefid  ent  burgo- 
inafter. 

The  old  council  made  one  at¬ 
tempt  to  alfemble  after  this  period, 
and  they  called  upon  a  fmall  body 
of  cavalry,  Rationed  in  the  city  of 
Utrecht  for  their  aftihance.  This 
however  was  refuted  them,  and  no¬ 
thing  remained  for  them,  but  to 
enter  their  proteh  before  the  afTem- 
bly  of  the  provincial  hates,  which 
was  followed  by  iimilar  protehs  by 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  The 
burghers  in  the  mean  time  were 
quietly  employed,  in  filling  up  the 
jplaces  of  the  abdicated  counfeliors 
by  the  mode  of  popular  election. 
The  number  of  candidates,  that 
offered  themfelves  in  fo  critical  a 
fituation,  were  few,  and  of  confe- 
quence  the  filling  up  of  the  new 
council  muff  be  a  gradual  men  fare. 
Toward  the  dole  of  the  month,  fif¬ 
teen  new  counfeliors  having  been 
elected,  they  were  inhalled  with  the 
nfual  formalities,  and  took  the  oaths 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tribunes 
bad  done.  The  Hates  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  were  by  thefe  meafures  re¬ 
duced  to  a  more  critical  fituation, 
than  any  in  which  they  had  hither¬ 
to  been  placed.  They  might  have 
recourfe  to  the  obvious  expedient 
of  calling  in  the  military,  but  there 
was  at  prefent  little  profpedt  of 
fuccefs  from  fuch  a  proceeding. 
They  therefore  adopted  the  more 
prudent,  but  not  lefs  peremptory 


meafure  of  withdrawing  their  af* 
fembly  from  Utrecht,  and  they  met 
on  the  thirtieth  of  Auguft  in  the 
town  of  Amersfort.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  was  followed  by  a  proteft  from 
the  new  council,  declaring,  that 
there  was  no  fufficient  reafon  for  fo 
extraordinary  a  conduct ;  that  the 
burghers  had  adted  in  the  late  re- 
volution  with  tranquillity  and  de¬ 
cency  ;  and  that  the  meeting  of 
Amersfort  was  unlawfully  con¬ 
voked,  illegal  in  its  nature,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  its  functions. 

The  democratical  fpirif,  though 
its  efforts  were  more  memorable  in 
the  city  and  province  of  Utrecht, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  fo  nar¬ 
row'  a  theatre.  We  have  already 
feen  the  progrefs  it  made  in  the 
province  of  OveryfTel.  In  Friefo 
land  the  burghers  of  Lewarden, 
the  capital  town,  petitioned  the 
provincial  hates  for  a  new  regula¬ 
tion  of  regency  ;  and  the  hates  in 
conformity  with  their  demand  di¬ 
rected  the  town  council,  in  concert 
with  the  delegates  of  the  burghers, 
to  examine  into  the  defefts  of  the 
old  government,  and  to  report  the 
refute.  The  hates  of  Friefhmd 
foon  after  became  lefs  favourable 
to  the  popular  meafures.  In  the 
town  of  Groningen  a  hill  farther 
progrefs  was  made.  A  college  of 
tribunes  was  actually  eledled,  and 
eight  new  counfeliors  nominated 
by  the  tribunes.  Nor  was  the 
moh  confiderable  province,  that  of 
Holland,  without  its  fhare  of  the 
lame  fpirit.  In  Hoorn,  in  Rotter¬ 
dam,  in  Dort  and  fome  other  towns, 
efforts  were  made  to  let  afide  the 
regulation  of  1674  with  various 
fuccefs  ;  no  where  with  fo  com¬ 
plete  a  fuccefs,  as  in  the  ancient 
townfhip  of  Dort.  The  hates, 
whofe  objeCt  was  in  reality  very 
different,  endeavoured  in  an  indi¬ 
rect  manner  to  difcountenance  the 

pro- 
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prog  refs  of  the  democracy,  but  quired  to  account  for  fo  extraordi- 
they  were  determined  to  retain  the  nary  a  conduct,  the  anfwer  they 
friendfliip  of  the  new  party,  and  returned  bore  no  marks  of  peni- 
dared  not  declare  openly  againft  tence  and  fuhmiffion.  The  pro- 
them.  ceedings  of  the  magi  Urates  of  Hat- 

We  have  found,  that  the  pro-  tem  were  limilar  to  thefe,  and  the 
vincial  alterably  ,  of  Guelderland  dates  of  Guelderland,  indifpofed 
was,  of  all  the  public  bodies  in  the  to  the  tardy  and  dilatory  meafures 
republic,  the  molt  devoted  to  the  of  the  provincial  affembly  of  U~ 
prince  of  Orange.  But  the  feel-  trecht,  came  to  a  vote  on  the  thir- 
ings  of  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  ty-firlt  of  Auguft,  requefiing  the 
did  not  altogether  coincide  with  dadtholder,  to  order  a  body  of 
the  principles  of  the  dates.  So  troops  to  march  into  garrifon  fa 
early  as  the  month  of  June  1784,  thele  towns,  and  thus  to  overawe 
the  burghers  of  Arnheim  prefented  the  refra&ory  fpirit  of  the  burgh- 
a  remondrance,  claiming  a  right  of  ers. 

appointing  to  the  office  of  counfel-  One  of  the  motives  which  was 
lor  by  the  mode  of  popular  ele&ion.  faid  to  have  influenced  the  court  of 
M.  de  Capellen  of  M^rfch,  one  of  the  dadtholder,  to  whofe  views  the 
the  nobles  of  the  province,  who  provincial  affernbly  of  Guelderland 
had  formerly  been  chamberlain  of  was  blindly  devoted,  to  adopt  fo 
the  houdiold  to  the  prince  of  O-  untemporidng  a  conduct,  was  the 
range,  but  was  now  deeply  engaged  death  on  the  feventeenth  of  Auguft 
in  the  democratical  meafures,  en-  of  Frederick  the  Second,  king  of 
deavoured  to  efled  in  the  dillrid  Pfuffia,  whofe  fucceffor,  equally  at 
of  Zutphen  the  abolition  of  the  re-  the  head  of  an  army  of  two  or  three 
gelation  of  5  674.  In  a  word,  the  hundred  thoufand  men,  was  in  the 
fpirit  of  reform  daily  advanced  in  vigour  of  his  age,  and  was  more 
its  prog  refs,  and  the  dates  of  Guel-  nearly  related  to  the  dadtholder,  as 
derland  thought  proper  in  May  being  brother  to  his  confort,  the 
1786  to  publifli  a  refolution,  which  princefs  of  Orange.  Be  that  as  it 
they  required  the  magiflrates  to  will,  the  burghers  of  Elburg  and 
poll  up  in  the  market  places  of  all  Hattem,  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
the  principal  towns  of  Guelderland,  ceedings  of  Utrecht  and  Wyk, 
confirming  the  regulation  of  1674,  cleared  their  fortifications,  eredfed 
condemning  the  drawing  up  any  batteries,  and  prepared  to  refill:  the 
petitions  for  the  redrefs  of  that  re-  forces  that  fhould  be  fent  againft 
gulation,  and  prohibiting  the  aflb-  them.  They  were  aflifted  by  the 
ciation  of  any  bodies  of  armed  free  corps  of  the  province  of  Hol- 
burghers  within  their  jurifdidtion.  land,  fome  of  whom  marched  to 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  their  immediate  relief,  and  the  reft 
Elburg  and  Hattem  had  been  par-  proffered  their  fuccour  in  cafe  of 
ticularly  adtive  in  the  promotion  neceflity. 

of  the  intended  reform ;  and  they  A  general  alarm  was  fpread 
appear  to  have  received  the  coun-  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tenance  of  their  magiftrates.  Upon  union  by  a  meafure  fo  formidable 
the  prefent  occafion  two  of  the  as  that  which  was  now  adopted, 
counfellors  of  Elburg  exprefly  for-  It  is  true  that  in  the  preceding  year 
bad  the  pofting  up  of  the  refolution  a  garrifon  had  been  marched  into 
of  the  dates  j  and,  having  been  re-  the  town  of  Amersfort.  But  that 
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meafure  was  not  equally  violent 
in  its  appearance,  lince  the  troops 
had  been  demanded  by  the  town 
council  of  the  place,  and  their  de¬ 
mand  enforced  by  the  council  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  provincial  affembly. 
That  meafure  indeed  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  moderate  men  as  pre¬ 
cipitate  and  irregular ;  but  the 
prefent  proceeding  was  faid  to  be  in 
defiance  of  all  the  known  principles 
of  the  government  ol  the  republic. 
It  was  notorious,  that  the  council 
of  every  town  was  fpvereign  and 
paramount  within  itlelf..  Nothing 
therefore  could  be  Ids  agreeable  tp 
the  confHtution,  than  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  garrifpn  without  the  co n- 
fient,  and  even  in  oppofition  to  the 
remonfirances  of  the  town  councils. 
The  alarm,  t-kat  was  excited  by 
this  meafure,  was  greatly  increafed 
by  the  demand,  that  almoft  imme¬ 
diately  followed,  from  the  fates  of 
Amersfort  for  a  detachment  of 
troops  to  reduce  to  obedience  the 
city  of  Utrecht. 

Upon  this  occafion  the  fiates  of 
Zealand  and  Groningen  exprefiy 
prohibited  the  fadt holder  from 
inarching  any  of  the  troops  of  their 
divifion  into  the  provinces  of  Guel- 
derland  and  .Utrecht.  The  fates 
of  Overyffel  and  Holland  demand¬ 
ed  from  him  an  explicit  declaration 
of  his  intentions,  and  recommended 
the  entire  removal  of  the  troops, 
which  had  already  been  marched 
to  different  deflinations  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  prefent  fituation  of 
affairs.  The  letter  of  the  Oates  of 
Holland  was  dated  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Auguh,  and  they  at  the 
fame  time  forbad  the  troops  of  their 
divifion,  to  march  without  an  ex- 
prefs  permifiion  from  the  provincial 
affembly.  But  thefe  proceedings 
were  infufficient  to  change  the  de¬ 
term' nation  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
His  troops  arrived  before  Elburg 


on  the  third  of  September,  and  a 
few  fliot  were  fired  on  both  fides, 
without  killing  or  wounding  any 
one  either  of  the  affailants  or  the 
befieged,  The  free  corps  at  length 
withdrew  themfelves,  together  with 
the  more  enthufiahic  parti  Ians  of 
the  democracy,  the  people  opened 
the  gates,  and  the  foldiers  entered 
without  farther  obftacle.  In  Flat¬ 
ten!  the  magift rates  entered  into  ar¬ 
ticles  of  capitulation  without  the 
confent  of  the  people,  and  the  place 
fell  into  the  poffefiion  of  the  mili¬ 
tary. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  thefe 
two  places  was  not  brought  to  the 
Hague  tdl  the  fixth  of  September, 
The  hates  immediately  di'fpatched 
a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Grange, 
demanding  from  him  in  twenty- 
four  hours  a  declaration  of  his  in¬ 
tentions  ;  and  an.  explanation  and 
apology  were  accordingly  returned 
within  the  time  p  re  fieri  bed.  They 
alfo  iffued  orders  to  the  troops  qf 
their  divifion,  to  hold  themfelves 
in  readinefis  to  march  at  a  moment’s 
warning.  The  next  day  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  addreffes  of  feveral  bo¬ 
dies  of  armed  burghers,  requefting 
permifiion  to  fet  out.  immediately 
for  the  relief  and  defence  of  the 
city  of  Utrecht.  The  petitions 
were  favourably  received ;  the 
hates  took  the  free  corps  of  the 
province  under  their  protection  ; 
and  opened  their  military  maga¬ 
zine  at  Woerden  for  the  afiihance 
of  Utrecht,  which  was  expected  to 
be  immediately  aha.u  1  ted.  On  the 
eighth  they  repaired  in  a  body  to 
the  number  of  fifty,  to  the  affembly 
of  the  hates  general,  in  order  to 
account  for  their  conduct,  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  critical 
fituation  of  affairs.  The  next  day 
they  iffued  orders  to  the  troops,  to 
march  with  all  polfible  expedition 
to  the  frontier  of  the  pfQv\nc$  ; 
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they  voted  an  augmentation  of 
twelve  fous  per  week  to  their  pay  ; 
and  they  took  into  their  fervice  the 
corps  of  the  rhingrave^  of  Salm, 
which  it  had  been  in  contemplation 
to  j'upprefs  among  the  other  mili¬ 
tary  reductions.  The  troops  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  yielded  infant  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  provincial  affembly  ; 
they  poured  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  under  the  command  of  general 
van  Reyfiei  formed  a  cordon  along 
the  province  of  Utrecht  from  Na- 
arden  to  Schoonhoven,  while  two 
confide  rable  detachments  were  Ra¬ 
tioned  at  the  town  of  Haerlem  in 
one  extremity,  and  of  Heufden  in 
the  other. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September  a 
report  was  prefented  to  the  Rates 
of  Holland  by  a  committee  of  that 
body,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  (hew,  that,  as  by  the  orders  ai- 
ready  ifiued  to  the  troops  the  cap¬ 
tain  general  was  really  fufpended 
from  the  exercife  of  his  functions, 
it  was  proper,  that  that  fufpenfion 
fiiould  be  made  in  a  folernn  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  particularly  he  fliould 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  nomi¬ 
nating  to  any  military  appointment 
from  that  of  enlign  and  upwards. 
This  report  was  favourably  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Rates ;  and  on  the  twen- 
iy-fecond  a  refolution  was  paRed, 


adopting,  the  principles  of  the  re*, 
port,  and  further  directing  that  the 
appellation  of  captain  general  RioiVid 
be  withdrawn  out  of  the  titles  of 
the  Radtholder  in  the  efablifhecl 
liturgy.  This  refolution  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Rxteen  voices,  out  of  the 
nineteen  of  which  the  Rates  of  Hol¬ 
land  are  compofed,  and  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  proteR  of  the  eques¬ 
trian  order,  and  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  In  the  former  of  thefe  it 
was  obferved,  that  the  office  of 
captain  general  had  been  conferred, 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  that  therefore  it  could 
not  be  withdrawn  by  the  mere  vote 
of  a  majority  ;  and  it  was  added, 
that  fome  heinous  crimes  and  mif* 
demeanours  ought  to  be  proved  up¬ 
on  the  Radtholder,  before  they 
could  adopt  lb  penal  a  meafure* 
By  the  prince  it  was  afferted,  that 
he  was  not  even  accufed  of  infring¬ 
ing  the  conflitution  of  Holland ; 
that  that  province  had  no  right  to 
animadvert  upon  the  delinquencies, 
of  which  he  might  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  guilty  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  provinces  ;  and  that 
what  he  had  done  at  the  requilitiom 
of  the  Rates  of  Guelderland,  was 
merely  that  to  which  he  was  ob- 
obliged  by  his  oath  of  office. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

Mediation  of  PruJJia  and  France.  Revolution  yin  the  City  of  A?nfterdam» 
Fluctuation  of  the  States  of  Holland.  Hojlilities  i?i  the  Province  of 
Utrecht.  Tumults .  Preparations  for  JVar. 

^"T”^  H  E  mifunderflanding  be-  poffible  that  it  could  be  terminated 
tween  the  republic  and  the  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  now  fo  far  fword.  The  great  queRion,  that 

matured,  that  it  fcarcely  feemed  remained,  was,  whether  the  deci- 
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lion,  if  this  mode  of  deciiion  were 
adopted,  was  to  fpring  from  the 
mere  efforts  of  the  parties  among 
themfelves,  or  whether  any  foreign 
powers  were  to  interfere,  fo  as  to 
hahen,  or  to  give  magnitude  and 
dignity  to  the  cataflrophe.  The 
king  of  Great  Britain  was  known 
to  be  favourably  difpofed  towards 
his  couiin,  the  hadtholder  ;  but  our 
country  was  fcarcely  ready  to  en¬ 
gage  in  military  contention,  and 
the  averfion'of  the  ministers  for  war 
was  hrongly  prefumed.  The  court 
of  France  was  in  long  habits  of 
connection  with  the  oligarchical 
party  in  the  government  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  count  de  Vergennes, 
her  miniher  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  marquis  de  Verac,  his  creature 
and  the  prefent  arpbaSTador  at  the 
Hague  from  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
had  cultivated  the  connection  with 
much  affiduity.  But  France  was 
emerged  out  of  war  as  lately  as 
ourfelves,  and  the  feeds  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  of  government  in  that  coun¬ 
try  were  then  fermenting,  which 
have  fince  difplayed  themfelves  in 
more  unequivocal  fymptoms.  The 
king  of  Pruflia  of  all  the  parties  in 
queflion  was  the  beft  prepared  for 
a  military  deciiion.  His  army  was 
infinitely  the  moft  numerous,  and 
the  dilcipline  of  that  army  was  ex¬ 
emplary.  His  country  had  long 
been  difengaged  from  any  ferious 
war,  and  the  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches,  fuch  as  had  taken  place 
in  1778  in  the  affair  of  Bavaria, 
were  fcarcely  any  additional  bur¬ 
then  upon  the  publictreafury.  The 
king  was  fn  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  and  might  naturally  be 
fuppofed  defirous  of  distinguishing 
himfelf  by  fome  vigorous  aCtion, 
that  might  eftablilfh  his  charadter, 
and  attach  veneration  to  his  name 
during  the  remainder  of  his  admi- 
nihration.  But  the  king  of  Pruflia, 


if  he  wefe  new  to  the  condudf  of  a 
great  nation,  had  however  out¬ 
lived  the  romantic  paffions  of  early 
youth,  and  was  reported  to  be 
chiefly  diflinguifhed  by  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  and  fobriety  of  his  under- 
handing.  Fie  could  fcarcely  ex¬ 
pect,  that  the  court  of  France,  the 
firft  political  power  in  Europe,, 
would  quietly  depart  from  that  in¬ 
terference  with  the  politics  of  Hol¬ 
land,  upon  which  for  centuries  (lie 
had  placed  fo  high  a  value.  He 
might  make  his  account  in  a  vio- 
lent  Aruggle  on  that  fide,  and,  if 
fuch  were  the  event,  the  conqueft 
of  the  republic  would  be  no  holi¬ 
day  expedition. 

Frederic  William  the  Second,  up¬ 
on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  influenced  pre¬ 
cisely  by  the  fentiments  we  have 
deferibed.  One  circumflance  there 
was  in  favour  of  a  pacific  fettle- 
rnent  of  differences,  and  of  that  one 
circumftance  he  was  determined  to 
make  the  utmofl  ufe.  The  ex¬ 
treme  fymptoms  of  contention  had 
broken  out  in  the  autumn,  and  it 
was  natural,  in  a  controverfy, 
which,  whether  it  were  terminated 
upon  a  larger  or  a  fmaller  fcale, 
promifed  an  obflinate  war,  that 
hostilities  fliould  be  fufpended  till 
the  enfuing  fpring.  Here  then 
was  a  period,  in  which  to  make  an 
experiment  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
treaty  and  mediation.  The  king 
accordingly  loll  no  time.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne  he  difpatched  the  count  de 
Goertz,  a  perfon  of  weight  and 
political  reputation,  to  reinforce  by 
his  perfonal  appearance  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  M.  de  Thulemeycr,  the 
Hated  Pruflian  envoy.  This  mi¬ 
ni  Her  carried  with  him  a  memorial, 
dated  on  the  fecond  of  September, 
and  addrehed  to  the  hates  general ; 
and  he  had  his  firh  audience  of 
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that  aflembly  on  the  feventeenth 
day  of  that  month. 

The  profpect  with  which  this 
nvinifter  opened  his  infirudtions, 
was  not  particularly  flattering.  The 
Rates  of  Holland  had  upon  differ¬ 
ent  occasions  declared  loudly  a- 
gain  ft  any  foreign  interference.  In 
the  preceding  July  an  anfwer  had 
been  prepared  on  the  part  of  the 
Rates  general  to  the  memorials  of 
Pruffia  and  Great  Britain,  inviting 
their  mediation  ;  and,  this  anfwer 
being  approved  by  fix  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  defign  to  carry  it  through  fur- 
reptitiouily,  without  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  deputies  of  Holland, 
The  provincial  aflembly  was  high¬ 
ly  inflamed  by  fo  unauthorifed  a 
proceeding,  and  they  came  to  a 
resolution,  rather  to  ftrike  out  their 
names  from  the  union  of  Utrecht, 
and  finally  to  defert  the  confede¬ 
racy  of  the  Rates  general,  than  to 
buffer  Rich  a  meafure  to  receive  the 
fanclion  of  the  republic.  The  me¬ 
morial,  tranfmitted  by  the  count 
de  Goertz,  was  taken  ad  referen¬ 
dum  by  the  deputies  in  the  dates 
general,  and  the  Rates  of  Holland 
now  exprefled  the  Rime  aver  lion  to 
all  Reps  towards  a  mediation,  as 
.  they  had  done  during  the  life  of 
Frederic  the  Second.  Accordingly 
the  Pruifian  commiffioner  was  able 
to  make  no  progrefs  in  the  objedt, 
for  which  he  had  been  employed. 
The  Rates  of  Holland  were  the 
only  party,  with  which  he  could 
negociate.  All  difcullion  with  any 
other  aflembly  would  have  been  in¬ 
effectual  and  ufelefs  ;  and,  if  this 
aflembly  were  once  brought  over, 
the  peace  and  ultimate  iettlement 
of  the  republic  would  inevitably 
follow. 

But  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  not 
fo  eafilv  to  be  deterred  from  the 
fctdemeat  he  had  projected.  He 


had  yet  one  expedient  in  referve. 
The  attachment  of  his  court  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  too  notori¬ 
ous.  But  the  fame  objection, 
which  was  felt  againft  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  Pruffia,  would  not  probably 
operate  againfl  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles.  Frederic  William  there¬ 
fore  direHed  his  ambaflador  at  that 
court  to  learn,  whether  they  would 
be  willing  to  join  a  commiffioner 
of  their  appointment  with  his  mi- 
nifler,  thq  count  de  Goertz,  to  en¬ 
deavour  by  their  joint  interference 
to  bring  the  parties  to  reafonabie 
terms.  The  fentiments  of  the 
French  adminiflration  were  flmilar 
to  thofe  of  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
Like  him,  they*  delired  to  fee  the 
party  they  favoured  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  extricated  from  their  lituatioa 
with  advantage  %  and,  like  him? 
they  were  unwilling  to  try  the  for¬ 
tune  of  war,  till  every  other  expe¬ 
riment  had  failed.  They  had  yet 
another  motive  to  conciliation, 
which  the  king  of  Pruffia  could  not 
have.  The  party  in  oppofition  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  now  an 
unque ft ionable  fuperiority  ;  apd,  if 
a  pacific  fettlement  took  place,  the 
inevitable  confequence  mufi  be. 
that  the  government  of  the  Unitea 
Provinces  would  be  lei's  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  than  it  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  the  dif- 
fentions.  Accordingly  they  no¬ 
minated  without  delay  M.  Gerard 
de  Rayneval  as  their  minifter,  who 
had  already  negociated  with  credit 
the  treaty  with  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Mr.  Eden,  the 
commiffioner  of  Great  Britain.  He 
let  out  upon  his  embafly  in  the 
middle  of  November. 

The  court  of  the  prince  of  Q- 
range,  encouraged  by  the  prog  re  f$ 
of  their  fentiments  in  the  province 
of  Guelderland,  and  influenced  by 
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the  critical  appearance,  which  the 
filuation  of  affairs  had  now  affum- 
ed,  removed  in  the  commencement 
of  the  winter,  from  the  cable  of 
Loo  to  the  city  of  Nimeguen,  the 
refidence  of  the  provincial  Hates. 
Thither  they  were  followed  in  the 
beginning'  of  December  by  the 
count  de  Goertz,  who  carried  along 
with  him  the  outlines  of  the  terms, 
upon  which  the  hates  of  Holland 
were  willing  to  adjufl  their  differ¬ 
ences,  and  throw  into  oblivion  the 
imfunder  Handings  that  had  palled. 
Thefe  terms  were,  that  the  prince 
ihould  renounce  the  influence, 
which  he  pofTeffed  by  the  regulation 
of  1674.  in  the  eleblion  of  the  town 
councils.  That  he  Ihould  be  re¬ 
gored  to  the  office  of  captain  gene¬ 
ral,  with  the  exception  of  the  right 
of  patents,  or  the  prerogative  of 
marching  the  national  troops  out  of 
the  territories  of  any  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  into  thofe  of  another,  with¬ 
out  the  previous  eonfent  of  the 
Hates  of  the  province  into  which 
they  were  to  be  marched.  And  that 
be  Ihould  be  reinftated  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  gnrrifon  of  the  Hague 
upon  the  conditions  which  had  been 
propofed  by  the  council  of  Amiler- 
3am.  A  correfpondence  wa‘s  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  thefe  propolitions  for 
feveral  weeks.  But  the  profpedt  of 
conciliation  daily  diminifhed,  and 
on  thelixteenth  of  January  1787,  M, 
de  Rayneval  let  out  upon  his  return 
to  Paris.  The  count  de  Goertz  took 
his  leave  of  the  Hates  general  in  the 
conclufion  of  the  fame  month. 

The  fudden  and  premature  ter¬ 
mination  of  thefe  negociations  was 
a  topic  of  mutual  recrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties.  The 
oligarchical  leaders  exclaimed  with 
warmth  upon  the  inflexibility  and 
obflinacy  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Far  from  fhowing  any  deference  to 
the  Hates,  who  were  his  lawful  fo- 
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vereigns,  he  infilled  in  the  mo  ft  ve¬ 
hement  manner  upon  his  min'utell 
claims.  He  had  fhown  no  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  neceffity  of  his  fi- 
tuation,  or  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
times.  He  had  acknowledged  no- 
regret  for  the  violent  and  injudicious 
meafures,  into  which  he  had  been 
precipitared.  There  was  not  a  bu¬ 
gle  concelfion,  that  had  ever  been 
hinted  at  by  the  court  of  IN  i me- 
guen.  All  the  advances  had  been 
made,  and  all  the  moderation  dif- 
played,  on  the  part  of  the  Hates  of 
Holland.  But,  if  the  oligarchy 
were  vehement  in  exclaiming  a- 
gainfl  the  prince,  the  Hadtholder 
on  his  part  Was  not  fparirig  in  cen- 
fure  and  recrimination.  He  im¬ 
puted  the  unfavourable  termination 
of  the  buhnefs,  foiely  to  the  impe^ 
rious  and  impracticable  fpirit  of  the 
envoy  of  France.  M.  de  Rayneval 
had  actually  withdrawn  himfelf, 
when  the  accommodation  feemed 
to  have  the  moH  favourable  appear¬ 
ance.  Fie  would  liHeii  to  no  de¬ 
lay  ;  he  would  allow  for  no  preju¬ 
dices^  He  was  to  di (State  the  terms 
of  peace,  and,  becaufe  they  were 
not  accepted  without  a  moment’s 
hehtation,  had  abruptly  withdrawn 
himfelf,  and  thus  facrificed  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  a  whole  country  to  his  own 
pride  and  felf-importance.- 

In  order  to  prove  thefe  allega¬ 
tions,  the  Hadtholder  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  publish  the  letters  of  M.  de 
Rayneval  to  the  count  de  Goertz, 
and  the  an  fivers  of  the  princefs  of 
Orange,  who  upon  this  occalion 
had  undertaken  the  bufinefs  of  the 
correfpondence  011  the  part  of  her 
confort.  It  was  immediately  re¬ 
marked  by  his  adverfaries,  that  the 
letters  of  the  count  de  Goertz  did 
not  appear  in  this  publication  ;  and 
they  profefied  to  be  at  no  lofs  to 
account  for  the  omilfion.  The  late 
king  of  Pruflia  had  recommended 

con- 
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Conceffion  to  his  nephew,  the  hadt- 
holder,  and  his  iucceflor  had  trod 
in  his  heps.  The  count  de  Goertz 
had  doubtiefs  ex  poftu  fated  with  the 
mini  Iters-  at  Nimeguen  upon  the 
impo  icy  of  their  condudi,  and  had 
earneflly  intreated  them,  to  difplay 
lefs  oi  inflexibility  and  perfever- 
ance.  The  prince  on  his  part  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  omiilion  had  not 
been  a  matter  of  choice,  that  he  had 
no  copy  of  the  papers  ot  the  Prul- 
iian  minifler,  and  that  he  nad  little 
or  no  acquaintance  with  their  con¬ 
tents,  We  return  to  the  tranfae- 
adlions  of  the  different  provinces 

during  the  winter. 

As  the  period  of  ultimate  decifion 
feerned  to  be  rapidly  approaching, 
the  different  parts  of  the  republic 
appeared  to  afiume  a  more  clear  and 
decided  character,  and  to  enlitt 
themfelves  with  more .  alacrity  on 
the  different  tides.  The  provinces 
of  Overyfl’el  and  Groningen,  who 
had  already  attached  themfelves  to 
the  party  of  the  dates  of  idol  land, 
proceeded  in  the  ultrodudl'ion  of  the 
new  fyflem  of  government.  .  The 
finifhmg  broke  was  given,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1787,  to  the 
reform  of  the  councils  of  the  three 
capital  towns,  Deventer,  Campen, 
.and  Zwol,  by  a  refolution  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  dates  of  O- 
veryfiel.  "  Tfee  hadtholder  however 
and  a  part  of  the  equehrian  order 
remonftrated  againft  the  meafure, 
and  obferved,  that  it  was  neceflary 
by  the  conhitution  of  the  United 
Provinces,  that  every  meafure  of 
great  importance  fliould  be  carried 
by  an  unanimous  vote.  The  hates 
of  Groningen  now  voted,  as  tne 
provincial  aflembly  of  Holland  had 
.  done  a  little  before,  their  exp  refs 
protection  and  applaufe  to  the  free 
corps  of  the.  province.  The  Hates 
of  Friefland,  who  had  for  centuries 
been  the  advocates  of  liberty  and 
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privilege,  and  who  had  di fan gui fil¬ 
ed  themfelves  on  that  fide  early  ill 
the  prefent:  difienfions,  had  lately 
changed  lides.  They  voted  the 
abolition  of  the  free  corps  of  the 
province,  a  vote,  which  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  contempt  by  their  citizens .; 
and  they  engaged  in  a  paper  cen¬ 
tre  verfy,  which  was  rather  acrimo¬ 
nious  and  illiberal  in  its  fpirit,  with 
the  hates  of  Holland.'  Friefland 
however,  as  well  as  Zealand,  which 
had  been  more  confidently  flack.- 
holderian,  prohibited,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  representations  of 
Holland,  the  employment  of  the 
troops  againh  the  citizens  of  the 
republic.  In  Zealand,  Middleburg, 
the  capital,  was  hrenuous  in  the 
party  of  the  hadtholdeiv  while  the 
magifl  rates,  or  the  venerable  lords, 
as  they  are  ftyled,  of  Ziriczee,  had 
been  among  the.  firmed:  and  the 
moh  hrenuous  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
fition,  and  the  council  of  Flulhing 
had  lately  declared  itfelf  on  the 
fame  fide. 

The  province  of  Utrecht  was  of 
all  others  the  moh  dihradfed  and  di¬ 
vided  in  the  prefent  diflentions. 
The  towns,  which  were,  reprefented 
in  the  provincial  aflembly,  were 
Utrecht,  Amerfort,  Wyk,  Mont- 
fort,  and  Rhenen ;  and  of  tliefe 
Amersfort  and  Rhenen  were  held 
in  fubordination  by  a  military  gar- 
rifon.  The  other  three  were  firm 
in  the  democratical  meafures,  the 
two  hrh  refufmg  to  acknowlege  the 
deputies  who  pretended  to.  reprefent 
them  in  the  hates,  and  the  lah  re- 
fufing  to  fend  any  deputies  at  all* 
The  town  of  Utrecht  however  was 
fo  extremely  important  relatively 
to  the  reh  of  the  province,  that  it 
had  often  been  aherted  by  its  coun¬ 
cil,  that  their  deputies  alone  con- 
hituted  the  provincial  hates,  and 
that  the  deputies  of  the  other  towns 
were  entitled  to  nothing  more,  than, 
C  th® 
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the  character  of  fpedlators  and  ad¬ 
vocates.  Accordingly  the  aftembly 
at  Amersfort,  having  early  tried 
their  ftrength  in  preparations  for 
the  fiege  of  the  capital,  and  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  inefficient,  thought 
proper  to  yield  a  higher  degree  of 
deference  and  attention  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  this  city,  than  any  thing 
but  policy,  could  have  induced 
them  to  have  done.  They  pro- 
feffed  their  willingnefs  to  accept  of 
the  mediation,  which  had  been 
proffered  by  the  ftates  of  the  other 
fix  provinces  in  their  prefent  differ¬ 
ences.  The  citizens  of  Utrecht 
required,  as  preliminary  to  any 
negociation,  that  the  prefent  coun¬ 
cil  fliould  be  explicitly  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  a  lawful  afiembly,  and 
that  the  mediators  fliould  be  com- 
miilioned,  not  by  the  fix  provinces, 
but  only  by  Holland,  Overyffel 
and  Groningen.  This  point  was 
in  the  month  of  February  1787 
yielded  to  them  by  the  flates  of 
Amersfort. 

The  flates  of  Guelderland,  in 
the  midft  of  whom  the  court  of  the 
ftadthoider  refided,  wee  not  equal¬ 
ly  moderate  in  their  proceedings. 
Their  conteft  was  not  with  a  capital 
city,  like  Utrecht,  but  with  petty 
towns,  with  whom  they  thought 
it  would  be  a  folly  to  difpute,  when 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  crufli 
them  at  a  blow.  Accordingly  they 
refufed  the  mediation,  which  they 
were  invited  by  the  other  flates  to 
accept,  and  were  even  offended 
with  them  for  offering  to  interfere 
in  an  internal  t  ran  faction.  Their 
conteft  was  with  rebels  againft  their 
authority.  They  had  therefore  no 
conceffions  to  make,  and  no  terms 
to  offer  j  when  their  adverfaries 
implored  their  clemency,  they 
fliould  grant  to  them  an  oblivion  of 
all  that  had  paffed.  In  the  mean 
time  it  was  taken  up  as  a  topic  of 


reproach  againft  them,  that  the  foU 
diers  had  behaved  in  the  capture 
of  Hattem  with  greater  exceffes, 
than  had  often  been  known  in  the 
conqueft  of  towns  from  a  foreign 
enemy.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
houfes  had  been  pillaged,  and  were 
now  in  an  uninhabited  condition, 
The  flates  voted  a  fum  of  7330k 
as  a  compenfation  to  the  fufferers, 
but  they  exprefly  limited  the  com¬ 
penfation  to  fuch  as  fhould  return 
to  their  original  habitations,  and 
thus  excluded  thofe,  who  were  firm 
in  their  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  democracy.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  minority,  both  of  the 
equeflrian  order,  and  of  the  town 
deputies  in  the  province  of  Gael* 
derland,  was  extremely  refpedtable. 
Another  tranfadtion  in  this  province 
that  feems  to  deferve  our  attention 
took  place  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ver  1786.  The  affair  of  Breft  had 
lain  unnoticed  from  the  period  of 
the  report  of  the  commiffioners  in 
June  1785,  but  a  new commiffion  was 
now  appointed  for  the  criminal  pro- 
fecution  of  the  delinquents  in  that 
bufinefs.  Their  proceedings  were 
fcarceiy  begun,  before  admiral 
count  Byland,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  fquadron  in  queftion,  with¬ 
drew  himfelf  from  the  Hague,  and 
retired  to  the  court  of  the  ftadt- 
holder  at  Nimeguen.  The  ftates 
of  Guelderland  immediately  forbad 
him  to  appear  before  any  tribunal 
whatever  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct 
in  the  late  war. 

The  province  of  Holland  had 
hitherto  affedled  a  greater  degree  of 
unanimity  and  harmony,  than  any 
other  of  the  provinces.  At  this 
time,  when  the  public  controverfy 
was  approaching  to  adecifion,  Hol¬ 
land  appeared  more  diftradied  with 
contentions,  and  more  balanced 
with  oppofing  parties,  than  any  of 
its  neighbours.  We  have  already 
z  '  men* 
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mentioned,  that  the  town  council 
of  Amficrdam,  gained  over  by  the 
intrigues  of  M.  de  Rendorp,  now 
en lifted  itfelf  in  the  party  of  the 
ftadtholder,  The  council  of  Rot¬ 
terdam  followed  the  example  of  the 
metropolis.  This  defection,  fo  for¬ 
midable  in  its  nature,  it  was  the 
bufinefs  of  the  oligarchical  party 
to  counteradt  by  every  method  in 
their  power.  As  they  dared  not 
propofe  any  peremptory  meafures 
in  the  provincial  aflembly,  left  in 
event  they  fnould  find  their  major¬ 
ity  converted  into  a  minority,  they 
inftigated  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  towns  to  prepare  addreffes 
to  the  fovereign  body,  thanking 
them  for  the  exertions  they  had 
made  in  opposition  to  the  alarming 
progrefs  of  defpotifm,  and  promif- 
ing  to  Support  them  in  fuch  farther 
meafures  as  they  might  judge  ne- 
ceirarv,  with  their  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes.  Thefe  addreiTes  were  car¬ 
ried  in  a  victorious  manner  in  Dort, 
Haerlcm,  and  other  places,  which 
had  ever  ditlinguifhed  themfelves 
in  the  party  of  oppofition.  At 
Amfterdam  the  addrefs  was  figned 
by  fixteen  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  twenty-two  perfons. 

One  of  the  propositions,  which 
was  at  this  time  brought  forward 
in  the  ftates  of  Holland,  derived 
its  exiftence  from  an  alfociation  of 
fourfeore  magiftrates,  who  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  1786,  had  drawn 
up  a  folemn  a&  of  confederation 
for  the  purpofes,  of  the  deftrudtion 
of  the  abfolute  ariilocracy  ;  the 
fetting  bounds  to  a  lawlefs  demo- 
cracy ;  the  maintenance  of  the 
office  of  itadth older  within  certain 
limits  ;  and  the  fupport  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion  and  univerlal  to¬ 
leration.  The  deputies  of  Amfter¬ 
dam  took  occafion  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  to  propofe  the  appointment 
of  a  coramiftkm,  who  fhould  be 
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named  by  the  ftates-gcneral,  to 
afeertain  the  bounds  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power,  and  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ftadtholder.  This  meafure, 
which  was  ftrenuoufly  oppoled  by 
the  patriotic  party,  was  productive 
only  of  endlefs  debates  without  ar¬ 
riving  at  any  determination.  About 
the  fame  time  the  leaders  of  the 
oppofition  brought  forward  a  mo¬ 
tion*,  for  lufpending  the  prince  of 
Orange  from  the  offices  of  ftadt¬ 
holder  and  admiral-general,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  he  had  already 
been  fufpended  from  the  office  of 
captain -general.  But  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  deputies  in  favour  of 
the  prince  was  lb  formidable,  that 
the  party  did  not  think  it  advife- 
able  to  bring  the  cjueftion  to  a  vote. 
In  order  to  incrcafe  the  number  of 
voices  in  the  aflembly  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  they  farther  proceeded  by 
the  mode  of  petition  from  the  towns 
of  Heufdeh,  Woerden,  and  other 
confidemble  places,  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  them  the  privilege  of 
fending  deputies  to  the  ftates  of 
Holland.  But  this  ground  was 
found  to  be  untenable,  and  the  pe¬ 
titions  were  withdrawn  in  little 
more  than  a  month  from  the  time 
in  which  they  had  been  prefented. 

The  oligarchical  party  was  at 
this  time  little  difpofed  to  pafs  over 
with  indifference  any  event,  that 
by  the  ftratagems  of  policy  might 
be  turned  in  their  favour.  A  tu¬ 
multuous  difpolition  difplayed  it¬ 
felf,  in  the  clofe  of  the  year  1786 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1787,  in  various  parts  of  the  Li¬ 
nked  Provinces,  and  thefe  tumults 
had  in  former  inftances  proved  no 
unfuccefsful  topics  of  declamation 
to  the  oppofers  of  the  ftadtholder. 
They  appeared,  without  indeed 
producing  any  tragical  effe&s,  but 
in  a  manner  fufficiently  formidable 
to  create  alarm,  at  Amfterdam* 
C  a  Rot- 
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flotterdat'n,  and  the  Hague.  Si¬ 
milar  diilurbances  took  place  at  U- 
frecht,  and  at  Deventer  :  and  at 
Goes,  the  capital  of  South  Beve- 
land  in  the  province  of  Zealand, 
the  mob  proceeded  to  Inch  a  length, 
as  to  break  open  forty  houfes  of  the 
mod  confiderable  perfons  in  the 
intereft  of  oppofition,  ail’d  to  pil¬ 
lage  them  of  every  thing  they 
contained  that  was  mod  valuable. 

Thefe  violences,  though  con- 
feffedlt  committed  principally  by 
perfons  favourable  to  the  prince  of 
Grange,  were  however  confidered 
by  the  dadtholderians,  as  a  topic 
of  exhortation  and  reproach  againd 
their  adverfaries.  They  proved, 
what  indeed  was  already  evident, 
that  the  people,  the  body  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  were  attached  in  the  Prong¬ 
ed  manner  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  deliiable  that  Inch  icencs  of 
confution  and  anarchy  fhould  be 
prevented,  but  this,  though  they 
vvifhed,  it  cou!d  not  be  expccded 
they  fliould  edecd.  The  only  in¬ 
terference,  that  could  be  fuccels- 
ful,  ought  to  originate  with,  their 
Opponents.  They  ought,  though 
late,  at  length  to  yield  to  the  voice 
of  their  country,  and  not  endea¬ 
vour  to  force  upon  an  unwilling 
nation,  a  violent  and  inaufpicious 
revolution  of  government,  and  a 
difg raceful  lubjugation  to  the  court 
of  France.  1  lie  patriotic  party, 
in  oppolition  to  this  reafoning*,  af- 
ferred,  and  endeavourrd  to  prove, 
that  thefe  tumultuary  proceedings 
had  not  originated  in  the  impatience 
of  the  people,  but  had  been  ie- 
credv  fpirited  up  by  the  more  con- 
fiderable  parnlans  of  the  prince. 
rl  hey  alluded  to  the  fatal  disorders 
of  1672  and  1747,  and  infinuated, 
that  the  iladtholder,  finding  that 
he  could  expedt  nothing  from  fair 
rcafoning  and  tranquil  difcuflion, 


was  willing,  by  plunging  the  flare? 
in  anarchy,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  moment  of  its  calamity  and 
ufurp  a  defpofical  power. 

Whatever  were  the  truth  of  thefe 
allegations,  the  tumults  do  not  feem 
at  prefeiit  to  have  produced  any 
confequerrces,  favourable  to  the 
Pri  nee'  of  Orange.  There  is  nothing, 
that  is  more  naturally  a  fource  of 
terror  to  men,  affluent  in  their  cir¬ 
ca  m  fiances,  than  the  riotous  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  an  outrageous  popu¬ 
lace,  The  power  of  thofe  perfons 
of  this  defeription  in  the  province 
of  Holland,  who  were  friends  to 
the  ffadt holder,  did  not  extend  to 
an  immediate  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  rioters.  They 

therefore  took  a  ilep  direflly  the. 
eppofite  of  this.  They  united/ 
with  the  patriotic  party  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  co tips  of  volunteers, 
which  had  been  a  doc  i  ate  d  in  favour 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  which 
had  been  the  apparent  eaufe  of 
many  of  the  diilurbanees.  To¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  February  it  was 
propofed  to  augment  the  garrifon 
of  the  Hague,  with  a  particular 
view  to  the  violences  that  might 
be  committed  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  the  anniverfary  of  the 
birth  day  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  debates  on  this  queftion  were 
carried  to  an  itnufual  length,  and 
nearly  cngrofTed  the  fpace  of  eight 
days.  The  obftacles  to  the  propo¬ 
rtion  were  at  length  removed,  by 
the  favourable  interference  of  the 
deputies  of  Amfterdam,  and  by 
the  deputies  of  Dort  and  Haerlem 
adopting  the  deciiive  meafure  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Hague,  till, 
by  the  propofed  augmentation,  the 
.flares  fliould  be  enabled  to  purfue 
their  deliberations  with  freedom. 

The  party,  which  had  long 
taken  the  lead  in  the  provincial 
hates  of  Holland^,  were  encouraged 
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by  the  difiat  is  faction  which  Teemed  was  fucceeded  by  a  refolution,  re- 
to  be  growing  againfi  the  court  of  commending'  the  refugees  of  El- 
Nimeguen,  to  revive  their  pro-  burg  and  Hattem  to  the  clemency 
ceedings  againfi  the  fiadtholder.  of  the  Hates  of  Guelderland  ,  a 
Having  been  defeated  in  their  at-  mealure,  which  was  rep Tented  by 
tempt  to  Tuipend  him  from  his  the  enemies  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
three  great  offices  within  their  pro-  as  full  of  treachery  and  ill  faith, 
vince,  thev  now  adopted  a  mealure  and  as  a  virtual  denial  of  that  pro- 
founded  upon  the  propoial  of  the  tedtion,  which  Holland  had  a  few 
affociated  magiffirates  of  Amtlerdam.  months  brfoi-e  engaged  to  extend 
They  had  oppofed  that  mealure,  to  thefe  martyrs  of  the  democracy. 
Hr(r?  becaufe  they  Hated  it  as  con-  The  leaders  of  the  defeated  party 
trary  to  the  confiitution,  that  any  were  adfuamd  by  the  highell  degree 
great  internal  cbjecb  fhould  be  pri-  of  refentment.  'The  town  councils 
fnarily  difcuffed  in  the  afiembly  of  of  Haerlem,  Leyden,  Alkmaar,  and 
the  Hates  general;  and  fecondly,  Purmerent,  voted  their  protedfion 
becaufe  they  were  apprehenfive  of  to  the  refugees,  and  offered  them 
the  event/  provided  the  matter  the  privileges  of  burgherfhip.  At 
were  difcuffed  by  a  committee  in-  the  fame  time  eight  of  the  perfons, 
difcriminately  fele&ed  even  from  who  had  been  chofen  upon  the  com- 
the  deputies  of  their  own  province,  mittee  of  nineteen,  declared  then* 
It  was  therefore  moved  by  the  de-  refolution  not  to  engage  in  a  bufi- 
puties  of  Haerlem,  that  a  committee  nefs,  which  was  now  rendered  lo 
of  fifteen  fhould  be  appointed,  to  apparently  the  creature  of  the  ffadt- 
enquire  into  the  prerogatives  of  the  holderian  party. 

H ad t holder,  and  to  prefcribe  the  The  victory  of  the  prince  of  O- 
limits  which  fhould  be  laid  down  range  in  the  dates  of  Holland  was 
to  them  in  future.  This  propofi-  of  fliort  duration.  So  unexpected 
tion  was  long  under  difcuffion,  and  a  change  only  lerved  to  accelerate 
was  attended  with  extraordinary  thole  Hrong  meafures,  which  had 
difficulties.  The  queftion  for  ap-  long  been  in  contemplation,  and 
pointing  a  day  for  the  feleCtion  of  which  the  critical  Htuarion  of  the 
the  committee  was  carried  by  a  ma-(  oligarchical  party  now  rendered  ef- 
jojrity  of  one.  fential  to  their  fafety.  'The  iudig- 

So  fmall  a  majority,  and  a  ma-  nation,  winch  was  excited,  ap* 
jority  which  had  been  gradually  peared  moH  ftrongly  in  the  lan- 
diminifhing,  afforded  no  unequivo-  guage  and  condudt  of  the  armed 
cal  fyrpptom  of  the  expiring  power  burghers  of  Amlterdam,  who  dt  - 
of  the  patriotic  party.  Accord-  dared  their  firm  refolution  to  cf- 
ingly  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  fed  the  immediate  recall  of  the 
the  day  appointed  for  naming  the  three  deputies  of  that  city  in  the 
.committee,  it  was  propofed  by  the  provincial  afiembly.  The  idea  of 
friends  of  the  Hadtholder,  that,  in-  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  the 
Head  of  fifteen,  the  committee  town  councils  of  Amfierdam  and 
Hiould  confiH  of  nineteen  members,  Rotterdam,  was  coeval  with  the 
one  for  each  of  the  bodies  which  majority  obtained  by  the  ftadt- 
have  a  voice  in  the  provincial  holder  in  each  of  thole  cities.  In 
afiembly,  and  the  quefiion  was  tfie  laftef  the  armed  burghers  had 
carried  againfi  the  party  which  had  entered  into  a  combination  at  the 
lately  predominated*  This  victory  dole  of  the  preceding  year,  to  ef- 
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£e£l  a  demon  at’cal  revolution  in 
their  town  government,  and  for 
that  purpofe  to  augment  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  council  from  twenty  four 
to  forty  perfons.  The  projected 
meafure  had  long  been  held  in  fuf- 
pence,  by  the  equal  balance  that 
feems  to  have  exilled  of  the  two 
parties  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Rotterdam.  On  the  twenty  third 
of  April  however,  the  armed 
burghers  compelled  the  council 
to  depofe  feven  members  of  their 
body,  and  their  places  were  im¬ 
mediately  filled  up  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  feven  new  members.  The 
deputation  to  the  dates  was  confe- 
quently  changed  ;  and  immediate¬ 
ly  two  fets  of  deputies  claimed  a 
feat  in  the  provincial  aflembly. 
But  the  dates  of  Holland  refolved, 
that  the  conted  between  the  burgh¬ 
ers  and  the  depofed  magillrates  was 
a  municipal  tranfadlion,  with  which 
they  had'no  right  to  interfere  ;  and 
of  confcquence  the  deputies  of  the 
exiding  council  were  exclufively  ad- 
m’tted  to  a  feat  in  the  aflembly. 

The  inhabitants  of  Amiferdam 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  me¬ 
ditated  change  in  the  charadler  and 
party  of  their  town  council  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1787.  The 
day  of  the  eledlion  of  the  annual 
magiftrates  of  the  city  was  the  firfl 
of  February  ;  and  the  burghers, 
being  refolved  to  feize  upon  this 
opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  power  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
within  their  walls,  took  meafures 
for  holding  an  aflembly  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week  to  concert  a  plan  for 
that  purpofe.  This  meeting  was 
prevented  by  the  agency  of  the  co¬ 
lonels  commanding  the  regiments 
of  burghers,  who  were  fee retly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  party  of  the  fladt- 
holder.  Having  been  counteracted 
at  that  time,  the  burghers  now  fur- 
rottnded  the  ftadthoufe  op  the  fame 


day,  as  that,  which  had  been  efio* 
fen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rotter¬ 
dam  ;  and,  having  entered  into  ne- 
gociation  with  the  council,  they  ef¬ 
fected  their  purpofe,  and  nine  of 
the  magidrates,  together  with  the 
four  colonels,  gave  in  their  relign- 
ation  the  fame  evening.  The  Ail¬ 
ing  up  their  feats  was  a  matter  of 
greater  deliberation  here,  than  it 
had  been  at  Rotterdam.  It  en¬ 
countered  feveral  difficulties,  and 
was  not  completed  till  the  feventh 
of  the  following  May.  In  the  mean 
time  an  a  Cl  of  qualification  was 
figned  by  twenty  five  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants,  empowering  the 
fifteen  delegates  of  the  armed 
burghers  to  eleCl  the  new  magii- 
trates  by  their  own  authority,  if 
the  council  fhould  refuie  to  concur 
in  the  meafure.  The  deputation 
from  Amderdam  to  the  provincial 
aflembly  was  immediately  chang¬ 
ed. 

We  have  now  accompanied  the 
reader  in  a  furvey  of  the  iituation 
of  the  feven  provinces  of  the  union, 
immediately  previous  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hodilities.  The  dif- 
fentions  of  the  republic  had  now 
rifen  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  thole 
hodilities  could  not  be  expeCled  to 
be  much  longer  fufpended.  The 
fignal,  which  immediately  led  to 
the  extremities  that  followed,  was 
given  by  the  aflembly  of  Amersfort, 
1  hey  had  contented  in  the  month 
of  February  to  the  preliminaries 
flipulated  by  the  council  of  Utrecht, 
as  the  conditions  of  their  acceding 
to  a  mediation.  They  retraCled 
this  confent  in  the  month  of  April. 
The  citizens  of  Utrecht  were  both 
irritated  with  this  ipflability,  and 
confciousof fuperior drength.  Fore- 
feeing,  as  they  ebferved,  that  the 
termination  of  the  diflentions  of 
the  province  was  podponed  to  a 
very  diflant  period,  they  came  to 

an 
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an  immediate  refolution,  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  difpofal  of  the  ftates 
of  Amersfort  the  quota  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Utrecht  to  the  revenues  of 
the  province.  The  ftates  rejoined 
to  this  peremptory  meafure  by  a 
counter  refolution,  to  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  troops  of  the  diviiion 
of  Utrecht,  to  occupy  by  force 
the  different  polls  by  which  the 
city  was  furrounded,  to  cut  off  its 
communication  with  the  province 
of  Holland,  and  to  reduce  the  re¬ 
bellious  capital  to  fubmiffion  by 
force  of  arms. 

This  refolution  brought  on  an 
immediate  crilis.  If  the  forces  in 
the  pay  of  the  province  of  Holland 
could  be  brought  to  adl  againft  any 
force  that  it  was  poffible  for  the 
fladthoider  to  oppofe  to  them,  there 
was  not  a  doubt  that  the  victory 
would  fall  to  the  patriotic  party. 
But  there  was  a  principle  of  the 
Dutch  conftitution,  that  flood  in 
their  way,  and  upon  which  the 
ftadtholderians  placed  confiderable 
reliance.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht,  that  the  troops 
in  the  pay  of  the  republic  ihould 
march  upon  the  territories  of  any 
of  the  provinces,  without  the  con- 
fent  ©f  the  dates  of  that  province 
having  been  firft  obtained.  If  the 
oligarchy  of  Holland  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  fuperfede  this  objection,  dill 
it  was  poffible,  that  the  officers  in 
their  pay  would  refufe  obedience  to 
fo  unauthorifed  a  command*  It 
was  the  bufinefs  of  the  friends  of 
the  dadtholder  to  fpirit  them  up  to 
this  refufal,  and  in  cafe  of  their 
fuccefs  they  promifed  themlelves 
the  mod  deceive  advantage. 

In  order  to  give  force  to  this 
conditutionai  quedion,  the  dates 
general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
who  had  hitherto  held  themfelves 
neutral  in  the  conteds  of  the  re* 
public,  were  inftigated  to  declare 
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themfelves.  Confclous  that  they 
had  no  inherent  powers,  that  could 
enable  them  to  interfere  with  effetff, 
they  had  in  preceding  indances 
chofen  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
their  charadler  in  lilence ;  but  it 
was  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  there 
was  a  fituation,  which,  when  it 
fliould  occur,  would  call  upon  them 
for  a  decidon.  Accordingly  in  the 
beginning  of  May  they  came  to  a 
refolution,  forbidding  all  colonels 
or  officers  commanding  regiments, 
to  march  their  troops  from  their 
prefent  quarters  upon  the  territories 
of  any  other  province,  without  the 
confent  of  the  fovereign  of  that 
province  ;  and  to  obey  no  orders  of 
a  contrary  tenor.  A  reply  to  this 
refolution  was  adopted  in  the  dates 
of  Holland  on  the  tenth  of  the  lame 
month,  in  which  they  declared, 
that,  by  the  hoflile  march  of  the 
troov  •  of  one  province  againft  the 
inhabitants  of  another,  the  bond  of 
the  union  was  to  be  confidered  as 
broken,  and  every  member  of  the 
date  was  called  upon  to  a6t,  in  the 
manner  which  they  might  judge 
mod  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  ;  that  therefore  it  was  now 
neceffary  to  demand  of  the  officers, 
whether  they  were  ready  to  obey 
the  provincial  dates  ;  and  that,  if 
they  hefitated  to  explain  them¬ 
felves,  it  would  be  proper  to  fuf- 
pend  them  from  the  lervice  during 
the  prefent  emergency. 

The  determination  of  the  dates 
of  Holland  was  not  adopted,  till 
the  moment,  in  which  the  occadon 
occurred  that  was  to  call  it  into 
practice.  An  expedition  had  i'een 
determined  upon  in  concert  by  the 
dates  of  Amersfort  and  the  court 
of  Nimeguen,  to  lecure  the  pod  ot 
Yreefwyk,  which  is  the  diredt  me¬ 
dium  of  communication  between 
the  city  of  Utrecht  and  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  South  Holland,  and  the 
C  4.  feat 
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feat  of  the  fluices,  by  means  of 
which  the  neighbouring*  country  to 
a  confiderable  extent  can  be  laid 
under  water.  The  npvs  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  arrived  at  Utrecht  about 
noon  on  the  ninth  of  May.  The 
town  council  came  to  an  immediate 
refolution  to  defend  the  poll  by 
force  of  arms.  The  number  of 
volunteers,  that  offered  themfelves 
for  this  fervice,  was  confiderable, 
but  a  body  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  men  was  deemed  to 
be  fufficient.  They  marched  'out 
of  Utrecht  at  half  after  fix  o’clock 
in  the  evening. 

'ITe  party  of  the  enemy  confid¬ 
ed  of  ieven  companies  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  count  d’Efferen  under 
the  command  of  their  colonel,  mak¬ 
ing  together  three  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  men.  Of  thefe  the  count  Ha- 
tioned  four  companies  in  the  for- 
trefs  of  Vreefwyk,  and  three  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Jutphaas. 
The  detachment  of  Utrecht  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  towards  the 
latter  ;  and  the  firit  fire  proceeded 
from  an  ambulcade  of  the  ftadthol- 
derians,  by  which  two  perfons,  a 
captain  lieutenant  and  a  private, 
were  killed.  The  burghers  how¬ 
ever  difcovered  no  confufion,  and, 
having  brought  up  their  cannon, 
in  half  an  hour  put  to  flight  the 
whole  body  of  the  enemy.  The 
news  of  the  adiion  arrived  at  U- 
trecht  about  midnight,  and  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  an  hundred  men  im¬ 
mediately  marched  to  join  their 
fellow  citizens.  The  commander 
of  the  patriots  remained  at  Jutphaas 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  marched  to  Vreefwyk,  which 
was  abandoned  at  his  approach. 
He  returned  to  Utrecht  in  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  of  May  with 
about  twenty  prifoners,  efcorted  by 
flambeaux,  and  welcomed  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 


The  two  perfons,  who  were  killed 
in  the  action  of  Jutphaas,  were  in¬ 
terred  with  great  pomp,  and  the 
council  refolved  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  their  memory,  in  the  very 
place  where  the  firH  blood  of  their 
citizens  was  filed  in  defence  of  the 
republican  conftitution. 

The  Hates  of  Holland  immedi¬ 
ately  gave  orders  to  their  troops  to 
enter  the  territories  of  the  province 
of  Utrecht.  They  placed  a  garri- 
fon  in  the  two  polls,  which  had 
been  the  fubjedf  o:  the  late  contefr, 
and  they  marched  a  detachment  to 
reinforce  the  capital  city.  A  ren¬ 
counter  took  place  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  between  a  part  of  this  de¬ 
tachment  and  a  fmali  number  of 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Guelderland, 
in  which  feveral  of  the  Hadtholde- 
rians  were  killed,  and  only  one  of 
the  republicans  wounded.  Mean- 
w'hile  the  affcmbiy  of  Amerslort 
declared,  that  they  could  not  but 
regard  ,  the  conduct  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  province  as  highly  often- 
five,  and  were  determined  to  em¬ 
ploy  every  means  in  their  power  to 
repel  the  aggreffio’n.  To  this  the 
Hates  of  Holland  returned  no  other 
anfwer,  than  by  a  demand  of  a  cate¬ 
gorical  explanation  refpedting  thefe 
menaces  in  forty  eight  hours,  that 
they  might  adopt  fuch  means  of  refin¬ 
ance  as  fhould  appear  eligible.  1  be 
Hates  of  Amerslort  alfo  addreffed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Hates  of  Zea¬ 
land,  Friefland,  Overyflel  and  Gro¬ 
ningen,  calling  on  them  to  affiH  in 
oppoHng  the  unjuftifiable  attack  of 
the  province  of  Holland. 

In  this  fit  nation  the  officers  in 
the  pay  of  that  province  adopted 
the  mode  of  conduct,  which  the 
fladtholderians  had  defired.  A 
great  majority  of  them  refufed  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Hates,  and 
were  immediately  fufpended  from 
their  commands,  and  others  nomi¬ 
nated 
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Bated  to  fill  up  their  places.  But 
the  gaining  of  the  officers  was  a 
fmall  acquiiition,  unlefs  they  could 
bring  with  them  large  parties  ot  the 
troops  under  their  command.  .To 
forward  this  objedf,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  pubiifli  on  the  twenty 
fixth  of  May  in  the  name  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  a  manifelfo,  near¬ 
ly  in  the  flyle  ufually  employed  in 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  this  pa¬ 
per  the  lladfholder  remarked,  that 
.he  had  long  had  fufficient  reafons 
to  juitify  him  in  making  declara¬ 
tions,  publifliing  manifeftoes,  and 
arranging,  meafures,  to  countaradt 
the  intrigues  of  that  fmall  number 
of  members  of  the  government  of 
Holland,  who  had  made  fo  malig¬ 
nant  and  unworthy  a  ufe  of  their 
influence.  But  his  inclination  led 
him  to  proceedings  of  mildnefs  and 
forbearance,  and  it  was  not  long 
fince,  that  he  had  had  reafon  to 
hope  for  the  molt  favourable  effedts 
from  thole  proceedings.  T  he  ableft 
and  mold  faithful  counfeilors,  the 
major  part  of  the  good  burghers, 
and  even  the  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  ibates,  had  lately  dii played 
a  difipoiition  to  reftore  him  to  his 
rights.  This  difpofition  had  only 
been  Counteradled  by  the  molt  odi¬ 
ous  extremities,  by  the  interference 
of  compulfion  and  terror,  and  by 
the  moil  manifeli  infringement  of 
privilege  and  charters.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  ftates  of  Holland 
In  marching  their  troops  upon  the 
territories  of  Utrecht,  and  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  induce  the  military 
to  violate  the  moft  foletnn  oaths, 
were  rep  re  fen  ted  as  hill  more  atro¬ 
cious.  In  this  fituation  the  ftadt- 
liolder  thought  himielf  obliged,  to 
refeue  the  public  at  large  from  the 
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rights  of  the  people  and  the  burgh¬ 
ers,  by  giving  them  iuch  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  concerns  of  the  towns, 
as  fhould  be  compatible  with  the 
ancient  conditution  or  the  repub¬ 
lic.  ■'  ’ 

The  chain  of  events,  which  this 
manifefto  was  intended  to  influence, 
was  interrupted  by  a  very  alarm¬ 
ing  tumult  in  the  city  of  Amffer- 
dam.  As  various  addreffes  had 
been  prefented  to  the  flates  of  the 
province  oi  Holland  in  favour  of 
the  prevailing  fyftem,  it  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  obtain  counter  addreffes 
in  behalf  oi  the  ftadtholder.  In  many 
places  thefe  attempts  do  not  feeni 
to  have  been  attended  with  great 
luccefs.  In  the  city  of  Amiferdam 
they  obtained  thirty  three  thou  land 
fignatures,  a  number,  greater  than 
that,  which  attended  any  of  the 
meafures  of  the  democracy,  and 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  accounts  which  have 
reached  us  from  all  quarters,  of 
the  general  unanimity  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Amllerdam  in  favour  of 
the  patriotic  party.  In  the  mean, 
time  the  tladfholderians  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  manner  intoxicated 
with  fo  extenfive  a  fuccefs.  The 
workmen  of  the  admiralty  in  parti¬ 
cular,  who  was  very  numerous  in 
the  quarter  of  Cattemburg,  had 
difplayed  a  riotous  difpofition  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  prog  refs  of  the  ad-r 
drefs.  On  the  twenty  eighth  of 
May,  the  period  fixed  for  the  clofc 
of  the  fignatures,  they  affembied  in 
numbers  before  a  conliderable  ta¬ 
vern  of  this  city.  They  were 
armed  with  knives,  fabres,  piftols, 
and  bludgeons,  and  employed  them- 
felves  in  patrolling  the  flreets,  in¬ 


tyranny  oi  a  cabal  ;  to  co-operate 
with  the  ffates  of  Guelderland  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  general 
tranquillity  f  and  to  protedt  the 


Rating  the  pafi’engers,  and  venting 
every  kind  of  execration  againft 
the  oppofers  of  the  ftadtholder. 
The  next  day  the  fame  fcene  was 
repeated,  three  perfons  were  wound¬ 
ed. 
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ed,  and  the  high  bailiff  of  Amfter- 
dam  interfered  for  the  purpofe  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  tumult.  Rut 
the  patience  of  the  democratical 
•vulgar  was  already  exhaufted ; 
and,  though  without  arms,  they 
purfued  the  rioters,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  houle  of  rendezvous. 
Having  thus  far  fucceeded,  they 
now  acted  upon  the  offeniive,  and 
pillaged  five  or  fix  houfes  of  the 
ftadthoiderians,  among  which  was 
that  of  M.  de  Rendorp.  The  Cat- 
temburgers  on  their  fide  were  not 
more  peaceable  ;  and,  having  lifted 
tip  the  drawbridge  which  connects 
their  quarter  with  the  reft  of  the 
city,  pillaged  the  houfes  of  the  pa¬ 
triots.  In  the  mean  time  the  arm¬ 
ed  burghers  now  affembled,  and 
marched  again  ft  the  quarter  of  Cat- 
temburg.  A  kind  of  battle  was 
maintained  acrofs  the  canal,  firft 
with  mufquetry,  and  then  with 
cannon  ;  and  a  young  failor  of  the 
patriots,  embarking  in  a  boat,  leap¬ 
ed  upon  the  balluftrade  from  which 
the  drawbridge  was  fufpended,  cut 
the  cable  that  fupported  it,  pulled 
down  the  bridge,  and  returned  in 
fafety.  The  burghers  having  thus 
obtained  a  paffage,  foon  put  to 
flight  their  undifeiplined  enemy  ; 
but  the  riot  was  not  completely 
fuppreffed  till  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  A  fevere inquilition  into 
the  buiinefs  followed  ;  one  perfon 
was  hanged,  and  ten  others  brand¬ 
ed  and  whipped.  An  artillery  man 
of  the  burghers  who  had  been  kill¬ 
ed,  was  buried  with  much  folem- 
Btty,  while  a  perfon  of  the  fame 
clals  on  the  part  of  the  Cattem- 
burgers,  was  hanged  by  his  foot 
at  the  public  gallows.  Much  pains 
were  taken  to  trace  up  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Some  citizens  of  confiderable  rank 
found  their  fafety  in  flight,  and  it 
was  faid  to  have  come  out  in  evi¬ 


dence,  that  an  armourer  of  Liege 
had  expedited  fix  hundred  muf- 
quets  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cat- 
temburg,  and  that  he  had  been  paid 
by  certain  confidential  perfons  in 
the  court  of  Nimeguen. 

The  lignal  of  general  revolt  a- 
mong  the  troops  of  the  province  of 
Holland  Was  given  on  the  tenth  of 
June  by  lieutenant  colonel  Balnca- 
vis,  who,  having  previoufly  re- 
fufed  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Holland,  and  withdrawn  himftlf 
from  his  regiment,  now  returned* 
and  fuccefsfuily  endeavoured  to  fe- 
duce  from  the  ferviee  the  body  he 
had  lately  commanded,  as  well  as 
a  battalion  of  a  different  regiment, 
which  was  ftationed  with  them  in 
garrifon  at  the  fortrefs  of  O tidewa¬ 
ter.  The  example  of  this  diviflon 
fpeedily  infected  the  whole  line  of 
the  troops.  In  a  week  the  cordon 
was  broken  up,  the  frontier  left  de- 
feticelefs  to  the  mercy  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  near  two  thirds  of  the  re- 
gular  troops  o!  Holland  went  over 
to  the  ftadtholder. 

It  was  probably  for  the  purpofe 
of  encouraging  this  operation,  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  requi* 
lit  ion  of  the  ftates  of  Amersfort, 
took  the  field  at  this  period,  and, 
having  encamped  his  little  army  in 
the  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  took  up  his 
head  quarters  at  the  village  of 
Zeift.  The  ftates  of  Holland  on 
their  part  were  not  dilatory  in  the 
adoption  of  meafures,  to  counter¬ 
act  this  formidable  defection.  Aftey 
the  ufual  method  of  modern  repub¬ 
lics,  they  appointed  a  fet  of  field 
deputies,  or  a  commiflion  of  defence, 
to  be  ftationed  at  Woerden,  whofe 
prefent  object  it  was,  to  confult 
with  general  van  Reyffel  upon  the 
means  of  preferving  the  Scattered 
remains,  and  repairing  the  breaches 
of  the  cordon.  The  fuccefs  of  this 
policy,  at  leaft  in  the  immediate 
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object  which  had  fuggefted  if,  was 
viftble.  The  commiffion  was  active 
in  the  offers  that  were  held  out  to 
encourage  counter  defertions,  and 
their  millionaries  infinuated  them- 
feives  into  ail  thofe  places,  where 
their  induftry  was  likely  to  be  molt 
inaufpicious  to  the  intereft  of  the 
fladtholder.  Of  confequenee  the 
,efe£tions  in  the  army  of  Zeilt  were 
by  no  means  inconfiderable.  In 
the  mean  time  every  thing  began  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  war.  Ge¬ 
neral  van  Reyffel  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  the  principal  command  of 
the  troops  of  Holland,  and  the  rh in- 
grave  of  Sal m  and  M.  de  Tern  ant 
were  now  refpeftively  appointed 
commanders  in  chief,  on  the  part 
of  the  republicans,  of  the  troops  in 
the  provinces  of  Utrecht  and  Ore- 
ryffeh 

There  was  one  fubjeH,  which  at 
this  time  deeply  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  adversaries  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  There  is  nothing, 
which  is  commonly  more  eagerly 
de  fired  by  all  parties  in  a  cafe  of  ci¬ 
vil  diffention,  than  to  fee  lire  the 
forms  and  acknowledged  principles 
of  the  conffitution  on  their  fide. 
It  was  for  this  reafon,  and  for  o- 
thers  yet  more  material,  that  the 
patriots  had  regarded  the  late  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  affembly  of  the 
ffates  general  with  great  mortifica¬ 
tion.  Though  there  was  no  ex¬ 
plicit  prerogative  in  that  body, 
which  fhould  enable  them  effectu¬ 
ally  to  interfere  in  the  prefent  con¬ 
tention,  their  fupport  however  na¬ 
turally  gave  a  refpeCtability  to  the 
party  they  efpoufed  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations,  and  yielded  fuch  a 
fanCfion  to  the  efforts  made  on  that 
fide,  as  had  evidently  produced  the 
greateft  efteCt  in  the  late  queftion 
of  the  obedience  of  the  regimental 
officers. 

The  minority  in  the  ffates  gene¬ 
ral  confifted  of  Holland,  Overyffel 
and  Groningen  j  the  ijiajority,  of 
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Guelderland,  Zealand,  Friefland 
and  Utrecht,  The  legality  of  this 
laff  voice  might  be  regarded  as 
fomewhat  equivocal,  and  the  town 
council  of  Utrecht,  in  having  af¬ 
fected  the  irregularity  and  nullity 
of  the  affembly  of  Amersfort,  had 
virtually  denied  the  right  of  the 
provincial  deputies  appointed  by 
that  affembly.  Still  however  they 
fat  in  the  ffates  general,  and  even 
formed  the  calling  voice,  that  gave 
colour  to  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
prefentative  of  the  whole  republic* 
But  this  could  be  tolerated  by  the 
municipal  government  of  Utrecht 
no  longer.  In  combating  the  fup* 
pofed  abufe,  they  might  either 
merely  proteff  againff  the  legality 
of  thefe  deputies,  and  thus  endea¬ 
vour  to  reduce  the  voices  in  the 
ffates  general  to  an  equality  ;  or 
they  might  adopt  a  mode  of  con- 
dudt,  more  fpirited  indeed,  but  not 
lefs  reafon  able  and  political,  nor 
even  lefs  likely  to  be  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  This  was,  confidering  the 
great  importance  andpreponderancy 
of  the  capital,  that  they  were  op- 
pofed  by  only  two  towns,  Amerf- 
fort  and  Rhenen,  and  thefe  under 
military  compulfion,  t&  refolvc  to 
follow  up  their  condemnation  of 
the  convention  of  Amersfort,  by 
calling  a  new  affembly  of  provin¬ 
cial  ffates,  and  commiffioning  new 
deputies  to  the  ffates  general,  who 
fnould  demand  the  exelufion  of 
their  adverfaries,  and  their  own  ad- 
mi  iff  on  to  the  functions  of  their  of¬ 
fice  ;  thus  inffantly  converting  the 
ffadtholderian  majority  in  the  na¬ 
tional  affembly  into  a  minority. 
This  was  the  meafure,  which  after 
mature  deliberation,  was  adopted 
by  the  republicans.  The  new  Itates 
of  Utrecht  afiembled  for  the  firft 
time  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and 
their  meeting  appears  both  in  num? 
bers  and  rank  to  have  been  highly 
relpe&able. 
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Sleeting  of  Parliament •  Addrefy  Commercial  ’Treaty  *ivitb  France .  De¬ 
bate  j  .  Treaty  a J proved  by  both  II oafs. 


TWO  events,  that*  took  place 
fubftquent  to  the  coneiu- 
iiori  of  the  third  fdtion  of  the  pre- 
fc nt  parliament,  came  immedi.itely 
under  the  notice  of  that  aflemb'y, 
when  they  met  for  their  fourth  fef- 
fionon  the  twenty  third  of  January 
i  87*  An  attempt  had  been  made 
on  the  lecond  of  Auguft  1780  to 
aftaffinate  the  king,  and,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  bten  for¬ 
midable  or  well  cond udted,  it  natu¬ 
rally  excited  coniiderable  alarm  a- 
mong  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  occaftoned  a  great 
number  of  addrefles  to  be  prefent- 
ed,  congratulating  his  majefly  on 
his  fortunate  efcape.  The  author 
of  the  attempt  was  a  poor  woman, 
by  name  Margaret  Nicholfon,  who 
had  formerly  lived  in  the  capacity 
of  a  fervant  maid,  but  was  now  in¬ 
fane.  The  mode  fhe  felefted  for 
her  undertaking,  was  that  of  con¬ 
cealing  a  knife  under  a  paper,  which 
file  held  in  her  hand,  and  prefented 
to  the  king  in  the  manner  of  a  peti¬ 
tioner.  She  was  prefently  difann- 
ed,  though  not  till  fhe  had  made 
one  thru  ft  at  the  king’s  bread  ;  and 
he  is  faid  immediately  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  u  I  am  not  hurt.  Take 
<sare  of  the  poor  woman  ;  do  not 
hurt  her.”  Upon  her  examination 
before  the  privy  council  it  did  not 
appear  that  fire  had  any  accomplice, 
and  fhe  declared,  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  her  property,  and 
that  Hie  wanted  nothing  but  her 
right.  The  diforder  of  her  intel- 


Bedlam,  to  remain  there  probably 
for  the  reft  of  her  life. 

The  other  event  was  of  great 
intriiific  importance.  It  was  the 
figning  at  Verfailles  on  the  twenty 
fixth  of  September  of  a  treaty  ofcom- 
merce  between  the  courts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  which  had  been 
negociated  by  Mr.  William  Eden, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minifter 
plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  one  parr,  and  M« 
Gerard  de  Rayneval,  cominiffioner 
and  plenipotentiary  of  the  court  of 
Veriailies,  on  the  other.  This 
treaty  was,  at  leaft  in  appearance, 
the  triumph  of  liberal  fentiments 
and  comprehenfive  views  over  an¬ 
cient  animoiity  and  mercantile  jea* 
lou fy.  It  tended  to'  make  two  na¬ 
tions,  the  mod  civilized  and  refined 
in  the  world,  mutually  ufeful  to 
each  other,  and  thus  to  ftrike  off  as 
it  were  from  the  number  of  proba¬ 
bilities,  which  might  involve  them 
in  future  a£fs  of  hoflility  and  war. 
Its  general  principle  was  to  permit 
the  mutual  exchange  of  every  fpe- 
cies  of  commodity',  except  that  of 
wailike  llores. 

It  was  about  the  fame  time  that 
a  coniiderable  addition  was  made  to 
the  Englifli  peerage.  The  earls 
of  Shannon  and  Tyrone,  and  lord 
Delaval  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  ba¬ 
rons  of  Great  Britain  :  the  dukes 
of  Queenfbury  and  Athol  and  the 
earl  of  Abercorn  from  the  bcottifh 


peerage,  were  refpectively  railed  to 
lefts,  having  been  afeertained,  fire  the  dignities  of  baron  Douglas,  earl 
was  conducted  to  the  hofpital  of  Strange,  and  vifeount  Hamilton : 

*  '  (  and 
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and  fir  Harbord  Harbord,  fir  Guy 
Carleron,  and  Mr.  Charles  Jenkin- 
fon  were  created  lords  Suffield, 
Doreheiler,  and  Hawkefbury.  Lord 
Hawkefoury  was  alfo  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  ol  Lancaf* 
ter,  and  a  new  committee  oi  privy 
council  for  matters  of  trade  and 
plantations  was  nominated,  ol  which 
that  nobleman  was  preiidem,  and 
inch  perfons,  holding  offices  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  the  king 
fhould  name  privy  counfellors  of 
England,  were  admitted  to  be  mem¬ 
bers.  Lord  Dorehefler  had  in  the 
preceding  April  been  appointed  (go¬ 
vernor  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunfwick. 

The  fpeech  from  the  throne  at 
the  commencement  ol  the  felfion 
ooferved  upon  the  apparent  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  treaty  of  commerce  to 
the  fandtion  of  parliament.  It  alio 
referred  three  ipecific  meafures  to 
their  approbation :  a  convention, 
refpebting  the  cutting  of  logwood, 
with  the  catholic  king ;  a  plan, 
which  had  been  formed  for  trans¬ 
porting  a  number  of  convibts  to  a 
part  of  the  iiland  of  New  Holland, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Bo¬ 
tany  Bay  ;  and  certain  regulations 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  hmplifying  the  public  accounts 
in  the  various  blanches  of  the  re¬ 
venue. 

The  addrefs  which,  befide  re¬ 
peating  the  topics  of  the  fpeech, 
congratulated  the  king  upon  his  re¬ 
cent  efcape,  was  moved  in  the  hoitle 
of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Rochford 
and  lord  Dacre  ;  and  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  by  vifcount  Compton, 
fon  to  the  earl  of  Northampton, 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Montague ;  the 
latter  of  whom  gained  fome  ap~ 
plaufe  for  the  elegance  and  fpirit  of 
his  harangue  upon  the  occalion. 


Mr.  Fox,  who  concurred  in  the  ad¬ 
drefs,  thought  proper  at  the  lame 
time  to  throw  out  fome  animad- 
verllons  in  relation  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaty.  By  the  gentlemen  who 
moved  the  addrefs,  the  uncertainty 
of  war  had  been  contrafted  with  the 
blellings  of  commerce,  as  if  it  were 
fuppoied,  that  this  country  had  e- 
ver  gone  to  war  for  the  lake  of  ex-* 
tending  her  dominion,  or  of  grab* 
fying  an  inordinate  ambition.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  the  fade 
was  direchly  the  reverfe.  Through  ■ 
the  courfe  of  all  our  late,  ii  not  of 
our  earlier  wars,  as  often  as  we  had 
lent  our  armies  into  the  field,  or  co¬ 
vered  the  ocean  with  our  fleets,  our 
enterprizes  had  originated  in  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  felf-defence,  or  in  the  view 
of  flickering  the  invaded  liberties 
of  furrounding  lfates.  Mr.  Fox 
expreiTed  a  doubt,  whether  the  trea¬ 
ty  was  to  be  confidered  as  having 
a  political  tendency,  or  were  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  commercial  ; 
and  remarked  that  the  prefent  po¬ 
licy  of  France,  while  it  had  the 
fame  objebt  in  view,  was  more  a- 
larming  in  its  nature  than  the  po¬ 
licy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  For¬ 
merly  her  engines  were  oppreffion 
and  power ;  engines,  which  could 
not  fail  to  route  a  general  indigna- 
tion,  and  to  excite  the  refinance  of 
every  po.vver,  that  polleffcd  an  atom 
of  fpirit,  generofjty,  or  rebtitude. 
What  was  the  engine  Which  was 
at  this  time  employed  by  France  ? 
Influence  :  that  fecret  and  almqil 
irrefiffible  power,  with  which  am¬ 
bition  infured  its  objebl,  almofl 
without  being  perceived,  but  much 
more  effeblualiy  than  With  any  p- 
ther.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  pof- 
felfed  more  power  than  ever  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  could  boalf ;  and 
that  that  fuperiority,  great  as  it 
was,  would  in  all  probability  ibpn 
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be  confiderably  augmented.  Mr. 
Fox  enquired,  what  were  the  fymp- 
ttoms  of  the  fincerity  of  France  in 
her  prefent  pretended  amicable  dil- 
pofition  towards  us  ?  Had  minifters 
felt  thu  influence  of  her  government 
operating  in  our  favour  with  thofe 
powers  with  whom  we  were  nego¬ 
tiating  treaties  ?  Did  it  manifeft  it- 
felf  in  the  court  of  Liibon,  in  the 
court  of  Madrid,  or  in  the  court  of 
Peter  (burgh  ?  At  this  time  France, 
who  had  formerly  pofTeiled  the  mod 
powerful  army  of  any  European 
power,  ranked  in  this  refpedt  only 
as  the  fourth  upon  the  continent. 
She  had  diminifhed  her  land  force, 
and  was  directing  all  her  attention 
to  her  marine.  Was  that  a  favour¬ 
able  fymptom  for  this  country  ? 
JV'lr*  Fox  added,  he  might  poflibly 
be  mifreprefented,  as  a  man  prepof- 
fefled  by  vulgar  and  illiberal  pre¬ 
judices.  But,  be  that  as  it  might, 
he  could  not  eafily  forget,  that 
thofe  prejudices  had  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  ill  confequences  to  this 
country,  and  that  the  wars,  in 
which  they  had  engaged  us,  had 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumftancc  to  make  us  great  and 
glorious.  He  compared  the  con- 
du£l  of  the  minifters  of  the  prefent 
day  to  that  of  the  tory  ad  mi  nitra¬ 
tion  of  queen  Anne,  who  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  represent  all  appre- 
henfions  of  the  inordinate  power  of 
France,  as  no  better  than  a  bugbear. 
The  addrefs  was  carried  nemine 
contradicente. 

As  one  of  the  principal  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  French  treaty  related 
to  the  duty  upon  wines,  one  of  the 
topics  chofen  by  Oppofition  for  the 
fubjedt  of  their  remarks,  confided 
in  the  enquiring,  how  far  the  trade 
with  Portugal,  and  the  treaty  in 
which  that  trade  had  originated, 
commonly  called  the  Methuen  trea¬ 
ty  j  were  compatible  with  this  new 


objedf.  The  article  of  woollens 
was  alfo  a  principal  object  of  the 
Portugal  trade,  and  was  likely  to 
be  in  fome  way  aftedfed  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty.  It  was  therefore 
moved  by  Mr.  Minch  in  on  the 
twenty  ninth  of  January,  and  by 
Mr.  Pelham  on  the  fecond  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  that  certain  papers  fhould 
be  produced  relatively  to  the  Por¬ 
tugal  trade,  in  order  to  enable  the 
houfe  to  judge  of  the  value  of  this 
object,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it 
would  be  affected  by  the  French 
treaty.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Min- 
-chin,  after  fome  debate  was  with¬ 
drawn.  The  papers  moved  by  Mr. 
Pelham  xvere,  an  account  of  the 
value  of  the  imporrs  and  exports 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  from  1703  to  1786  ;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  duties  upon  beer,  malt 
and  malt  fpirits  for  the  four  laft 
years  ;  and  a  general  account  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  years  1784  and 
1785.  Mr.  Pelham  alfo  read  two 
other  motions,  one  for  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exports  of  woollen, 
and  the  other  for  a  particular  ac« 
count  of  our  trade  with  Spain  in 
that  article.  Thefe  were  with¬ 
drawn  at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Vyho  conceived  the  difclofure  to  be 
pregnant  with  mifehief  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  who  ftrongly  objected  to 
a  principle  ftated  by  Mr.  Pelham, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  bring  un¬ 
der  the  examination  of  the  houfe 
treaties,  already  in  negociation, 
and  not  yet  concluded.  Mr.  Pitt 
at  the  fame  time  moved  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exports  and  imports  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  a  nd  France  from 
1714;  and  an  account  of  French 
wines  imported  and  confumed,  be¬ 
tween  the  fifth  of  July  and  the 
twenty  ninth  of  November  1786. 

On  Monday  the  fifth  of  Febru¬ 
ary  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pitr,  that 

the 
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the  houfe  do  on  that  day  feven- 
night  refolve  itfelf  into  a  commit- 
tee,  to  eonfider  of  fo  much  of  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  as  related 
to  the  treaty  of  navigation  and 
commerce,  concluded  with  the  moll 
Chriftian  king.  To  this  motion 
an  amendment  was  propofed  by  lord 
George  Cavendifh,  uncle  to  the 
duke  of  Devonfhire,  to  defer  the 
confideration  till  that  day  fortnight, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  a  call  of 
the  houlc.  Mr.  Fox  fupported  the 
amendment,  and  remarked,  that, 
in  confequence  of  the  numerous 
opportunities  he  had  had  to  obferve 
upon  the  exceffive  warmth  and  pre¬ 
cipitance  of  the  difpolition  of  the 
minifrer,  he  felt  a  (lighter  degree  of 
aftonifliment  at  difco’vering  the  vio¬ 
lence,  with  which  he  now  urged 
the  houfe  to  the  confideration  of  a 
moft  important  meafure.  The 
meafure  in  contemplation  was  a  fy- 
ilem,  in  which  not  only  the  efta- 
blifhed  dodt lines  of  our  anceftors 
were  foregone,  but  the  great  and 
effential  principles  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  principles,  which,  whether 
wife  or  erroneous,  had  made  us 
opulent,  were  completely  changed. 
On  the  fubjedt  of  the  Irifh  propo¬ 
rtions  Mr.  Pitt  had  deprecated  de¬ 
lay.  He  had  defired  then  as  now, 
to  hurry  on  parliament  without 
confideration,  without  time  for  en¬ 
quiring  and  collecting  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  who  were  moft  competent 
to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the 
meafure.  Fortunate  for  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  the  wife  caution  of  the 
houfe  in  that  inftance  ;  fortunate 
for  the  mmiiler,  who  had  been  ref- 
cued  by  the  wifdom  of  parliament 
from  the  dangers  of  his  own  rafli- 
nets.  He  had  alfo  brought  in  a 
plan  for commercial  treaty  with 
America,  and.  that  would  admit  of 
no  poffible  delay.  The  houfe  how¬ 
ever  had  taught  him  the  rafhnefs 


of  the  proceeding,  and  the  bill  had 
never  fince  been  heard  of.  On 
that  fubjebt  he  had  been  made  com¬ 
pletely  to  change  his  mind,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  the  lights  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  by  prudent  delay.  Mr.  Fox; 
added,  that  a  convention  had  been 
exchanged,  and  at  length  ratified, 
which  was  in  fome  refpedts  as  to¬ 
tally  diflimilar  from  the  treaty,  as 
the  twenty  Irilh  proportions  had 
been  from  the  original  eleven,  and 
the  copies  of  this  convention  had 
only  been  diftributed  that  very  day. 
He  could  affign  no  reafon  for  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  minifter, 
unlefs  he  fulpected  that  the  people 
were  loud  in  their  praife,  more 
from  the.  novelty  of  the  objed,  than 
from  a  convidfon  of  its  merits,  and 
unlefs  he  intended  to  (hatch  at  the 
feafonable  moment  of  tranfitory 
delufion.  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  main* 
tained,  that  the  charge  of  precipi¬ 
tation  was  abfurd,  fince  the  treaty 
had  already  been  concluded  more 
than  four  months,  and  that  the 
propofed  call  of  the  houfe  was  un¬ 
it  ee  diary,  as  the  attendance  was  at 
prefent  very  full,  and  as  it  was  not 
likely  that  a  call  would  be  at  all 
calculated  to  increafe  it.  He  re¬ 
torted  upon  Mr.  Fox  the  charge  of 
precipitation  in  the  cafe  of  his  Eaft 
India-bill ;  a  meafure,  which  from 
its  novelty  filled  every  thinking 
mind  with  terror  and  alarm  ;  a 
meafure,  which,  as  if  eonfeious  of 
its  own  malignity,  had  crept  under 
darknefs,  and  ftirunk  even  from  a 
whilper,  till  the  moment  of  its  pub¬ 
lic  difclofure*;  a  meafure,  which 
had  ftigmatized  its  abettors  with 
univerfal  odium,  and  would  hand 
them  down  to  pofierity  as  ohjedts 
of  everjafling  reproach.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Fox  had  refufed  that  de¬ 
lay,  which  was  ufual  on  the  moft 
trivial  and  ordinary  occafions ;  and 
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Mr.  Pitt  Pad  endeavoured  by  ar¬ 
gument,  by  intreaty,  and  by  depre¬ 
cation,  to  reftrain  his  rallinefs,  but 
without  effect. 

Mr.  Burke  expreffed  himfelf  with 
fome  farcafm  refpeCling  the  views 
of  the  miniffer  in' the  prefent  mea¬ 
sure.  The  treaty  was  not  to  be 
regarded  limply  as  a  commercial 
treaty.  In  that  view  perhaps  his 
opinion  did  not  greatly  differ  from 
that  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  its 
immediate  operation .  But  the  treaty 
was  clofety  connected  with  the  po¬ 
litical  intereffs  of  the  country,  and 
mu  ft  deeply  affeCt  them.  Mr.  Pitt, 
with  that  narro\ynels,  which  led 
men  of  limited  minds  to  look  at 
•  great  objects  in  a  confined  point  of 
-view,  talked  of  the  trail  faction,  as 
if  it  were  the  affair  of  two  little 
counting-houfes,  and  not  of  two 
great  countries.  Re  feemed  :o  con¬ 
fide  r  it  as  a  contention  between  the 
fign  of  the  Fleur-de-lis,  and  the 
fign  of' the  Red-lion,  which  houfe 
thou  Id ;  obtain  the  bell  cuilom.  Such 
men,  when  in  power,  converted 
large  cities  into  lmall  villages, 
wh  le  thole  of  a  more  noble  and  li¬ 
beral  w’ay  of  thinking  added  on  a 
better  fcale,  and  changed  lmall  vil¬ 
lages  into  great  cities.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  lamented  over  the  fpeech 
of  Mr.  Burke.  He  had  heard  him 
in  his  better  days.  His  eloquence 
had  then  arreffed  his  attention,  and 
his  powers  of  imagination  had 
charmed  him.  But  he  was  now 
forry  to  find  his  faculties  fo  far  di¬ 
verted  from  the  profecution  of  thofe 
great  objects,  which  they  were  na¬ 
turally  formed  to  embrace.  Mr. 
Pitt  expoftula'ted  with  the  iaft 
fpenker  on  the  imneceflary  pains  he 
had  taken,  to  obviate  the  mode  of 
ani  mad  ver  lion,  chofen  by  Mr. 
Burke.  In  abufe  and  perfonality 
to  contend  with  fuch  an  opponent, 
was  very  far  beyond  his  powers, 


and  much  more  beyond  his  wif!ie§. 
When  he  met  with  a  man,  whofe 
condudt  had  produced  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  change  in  his  character,  and 
whofe  ill  temper  and  fpleen  were 
proportioned  to  the  difappointments 
he  experienced,  and  the  odium 
which  fuiTounded  him,  however 
fuch  a  man  might  be  inclined,  by 
abufe  and  malevolence  to  reduce 
other  characters  to  a  level  with  the 
wretchednefs  of  his  own,  though 
his  fituation  might  have  a  claim 

o 

upon  his  compaflion,  that  fe n ti¬ 
nt  ent  muff  naturally  be  blended 
with  a  portion  of  difguff.  Mr* 
Burke  replied,  that  the  contempt, 
of  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  him  a 
prefent,  was  not  entitled  to  much 
of  his  gratitude,  as  it  was  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  which  he  fo  copiouily  abound¬ 
ed.  But,  as  the  dock  of  his  com¬ 
panion  was  undoubtedly  final  1,  any 
donation  from  a  fund  do  trifling, 
and  of  which  there  was  fo  little  to 
fpare,  as  it-  had  the  greater  merit, 
would  be  the  more  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived.  The  houfe  divided  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ayes  213, 
noes  89. 

On  the  Friday  following  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  there 
fhould  be  laid  before  the  houfe  co¬ 
pies  or  extraHs,  of  the  inftruCtions 
that  had  been  given  to  his  majedy’s 
miniders  in  Portugal  fince  the  fir  ft 
of  May  1782,  refpeCting  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Britidi  merchants, 
and  of  the  anfwers  of  the  court  of 
Portugal  to  the  reprefentations 
which  had  been  made.  It  was  in 
his  opinion  necelfary,  that  we  fhould 
con  fide r,  previoufly  to  our  coming 
to  any  decifion  upon  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaty,  whether  we  had  taken 
care  to  fccure  our  conneCfion  with 
an  old  and  valuable  cuftomer  ;  or, 
in  cafe  we  had  not,  whether  the 
advantage  would  be  equivalent, 
that  we  fhould  acquire  by  putting 
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ourfelves  exclufively  into  the  hands 
of  France,  both  as  a  cu (tamer,  and 
—not  an  ally,  for  that  Aie  certainly 
could  not  be  called, — but  as  a  new 
political  friend.  Mr.  Fox  obferved, 
that  the  difficulty,  which  had  been 
created  by  the  court  of  Lifbon  ref- 
peCting  Iriih  woollens,  was  narrow 
and  impolitic ;  and  that  on  our 
part  we  ought  to  ad  with  the  libe¬ 
rality  we  demanded,  and  rather 
tyrant  to  Portugal  more  than  flie 
could  claim  by  treaty  than  lefs. 
He  added,  that,  if  the  treaty  with 
France  were  fandioned  without  our 
firll  knowing  what  was  to  be  done 
with  Portugal,  we  might  eventually 
give  France  an  advantage,  for 
which  we  had  not  the  proiped  of 
an  equivalent.  If  Portugal,  through 
Unifier  influence,  or  her  own  per- 
verfenefs,  fliould  refufe  to  form  any 
treaty  with  us,  in  that  cafe  we  cer¬ 
tainly  fliould  not  lower  the  duty 
on  Portugal  wines.  Thus  France 
would  be  in  the  condition  of  a  per- 
fon  purchasing  an  eftatewith  amine 
upon  it,  without  having  paid  for 
the  mine,  Mr.  Fox  mentioned,  as 
another  inconvenience,  that  the 
treaty  was  calculated  to  prevent  us 
from  lowering  the  duty  upon  Spa- 
nifli  wines  ;  but  this  Mr,  Pitt  de¬ 
clared  not  to  be  the  true  conflruc- 
of  the  article.  Sir  Grey  Cooper, 
who  feconded  the  motion,  placed 
the  advantages  of  the  Methuen 
treaty  in  the  flrongeii  light,  and 
obferved  that  the  balance  of  the 
Portugal  trade  was  now  ftated  to  be 
more  than  500,0001.  per  annum  in 
our  favour,  and  that  flnce  the  treaty 
this  nation  had  received  between 
forty  and  fifty  millions  on  the  ba¬ 
lance  in  this  branch  of  our  com¬ 
merce.  Mr.  Beaufoy  aflerted,  that 
the  firft  quellion,  that  aroie  upon 
the  face  of  the  treaty,  was  not, 
(hall  we  eftablilli  a  new  and  untried 
commerce  with  France  ?  but,  fliall 
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the  commerce,  that  already  exifts 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  give 
employment  to  the  veffets  of  the 
fmuggler,  or  to  thofe  of  the  fair 
and  refpecfiable.  merchant  ?  Shall 
the  trade  be  carried  on  inconveni¬ 
ently  and  circuitoufly  by  the  way 
of  Auflrian  Flanders  and  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  or  fliall  it  be  carried  on  with 
every  commercial  advantage  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  ports  of  France  ?  Shall 
the  manufactures  of  this  country 
be  objects  of  confifcation  or  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  French  laws  ?  Mr. 
Pitt  replied  to  the  arguments  of 
Mr,  Fox.  He  faid,  that,  in  dif- 
culling  the  French  treaty,  we  were 
only  to  conflder  the  pro vi lions  ac¬ 
tually  contained  in  it,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  provided  by  it  in  favour 
of  each  country.  Were  we  to  fu  im¬ 
pend  every  treaty  of  commerce,  till 
we  fliould  be  able  to  afcertain  the 
poflibie  effect  of  every  future  ar¬ 
rangement  with  other  countries, 
fuch  treaties  could  never  be  con¬ 
cluded.  Befide,  it  was  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  we  fhould  adt  fo  as 
to  throw  any  conflderable  advan¬ 
tage  into  the  fcale  of  France,  with¬ 
out  a  frefli  ftipulation  for  fome  ade¬ 
quate  equivalent  for  ourfelves. 
The  motion  was  rejected  with¬ 
out  a  divilion. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  taking  • 
the  treaty  into  con  a  eration,  a  pe¬ 
tition  was  prefented  by  Mr.  aider- 
man  Mewnham  from  the  chamber 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  Hat¬ 
ing  their  fenle  of  the  ferioas  and 
awful  importance  of  the  treaty,  and 
that,  after  the  1110ft  careful  invefti- 
gation,  they  had  not  been  able  to 
form  any  certain  judgment  upon 
the  fubjsct.  They  therefore  de¬ 
precated  the  houfes,  coming  to  a 
decilive  vote  upon  that  day  ;  and 
concluded  with  an  allufion  to  the 
providential  effects,  which  were  u- 
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iiiverfally  allowed  to  have  refulted 
from  the  delay,  which  had  been 
Introduced  by  the  mercantile  ifite- 
reil  into  the  difcullb-n  of  the  Irifli 
propoiitions.  This  petrion  not 
appearing  to  be  of  fufficient  weight 
to  caufe  the  difcuifion  of  the  treaty 
to  be  deferred,  Mr.  Pitt  explained 
to  the  h'  tife  his  idea  of  the  benefits 
that  would  rei'ult  from  this  tranfac- 
iiori. 

He  introduced  his  remarks  with 
a  reference  to  another  tranfaCtion, 
which  had  been  mentioned,  and 
coupled  with  this,  he  muff  fay,  in 
a  very  lingular  manner,  he  meant 
the  Irifli  propoiitions.  He  felt 
himfelf  jdilified  in  declaring,  that 
the  allufion  in  queftion  made  wholly 
in  favour  of  his  arguments,  and  a- 
gainft  thofe  of  his  opponents. 
While  the  propofitions  were  in  agi¬ 
tation,  the  manufacturers  of  the  king¬ 
dom  had  fhown,  that  they  p.oifeffied 
the  mod  unremitting  vigilance  in 
watching  over  their  interefts,  and  at 
lead  a  fufficient  degree  of  firmnefs 
in  maintaining  their  objections. 
There  was  not  a  body  that  thought 
itfelf  concerned,  that  did  not  in- 
ffantly  take  the  alarm,  and  join 
in  the  general  remonfirances. 
Was  it  not  fair  then  to  conclude, 
that,  if  any  fuch  apprehenfions  now 
exifted,  indead  of  fnpinenefs  and 
negligence,  they  would  again  have 
applied  to  parliament  with  redou¬ 
bled  earnednefs  ;  and  might  he  not 
fuppofe,  that  fo  recent  a  transac¬ 
tion  mull  have  tended  to  keep  their 
attention  alive,  and  their  jealousies 
awake  ? 

With  refpeCt  to  the  commercial 
part  of  the  treaty,  which  was  the 
only  objeCt  immediately  under  con- 
fideration,  it  would  be  necedary 
for  the  committee  to  have  regard 
/  to  the  relative  date  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  At  tird  fight  it  appeared, 
that  France  had  the  advantage  in 
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the  gifts  of  foil  and  climate,  arid  in 
the  amount  of  her  natural  produce, 
while  Great  Britain  was  on  her  part 
conldfedly  fuperior  in  her  manu¬ 
factures  and  artificial  productions* 
This  was  their  relative  condition, 
and  was  the  precife  ground,  ©n 
which  he  imagined  that  a  valuable 
eorrefpondence  and  comieCtioft 
might  be  edablifhed.  Having  each 
its  own  diliinCt  daple,  having  each 
that  which  the  other  wanted,  and 
not  clafhing  in  the  great  outline  of 
their  refpeCtive  riches,  they  were 
like  two  great  traders  in  different 
branches,  and  might  enter  into  a 
traffic  mutually  beneficial.  Grant- 
ing  that  a  large  quantity  of  their 
natural  produce  would  be  broughty 
into  this  country,  would  any  man 
fay,  that  we  fhould  not  fend  out 
more  of  our  cottons  by  the  direCf 
courfe  now  fettled,  than  by  the 
circuitous  paffiages  formerly  ufed, 
and  more  of  our  woollens,  than 
while  ref  rained  to  particular  ports, 
and  burthened  with  heavy  duties  ? 
Would  not  more  of  our  earthen 
ware  and  other  articles,  which  un¬ 
der  every  disadvantage  had  been  i 
able',  from  their  intrinfic  fuperio- 
rity,  to  force  their  way  into  France, , 
now  be  fent  thither  ;  and  would  i 
not  the  aggregate  of  our  nlartufac-  -i 
tures  be  evidently  benefited  in  go¬ 
ing  to  this  market,  burthened  only 
with  duties  from  twelve  to  ten,  and 
in  one  infiance  with  only  five  per 
cent,  ?  A  market  of  many  millions 
of  people,  a  market  fo  near  and 
prompt,  a  market  of  expeditious  and 
certain  return,  of  neceffary  and  ex- 
tcnfive  eonfumption,  thus  added  to 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
Britain,  was  an  objeCt  which  we 
ought  to  confider  with  eager  and 
fatisfied  ambition.  To  procure  it 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  hefitate 
to  give  liberal  conditions.  It  was 
an  exhilarating  fpeculation  to  the 
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minds  of  Englishmen,  that,  after 
the  empire  had  been  engaged  in  a 
competition  the  molt  arduous  arid 
imminent  that  ever  threatened  the 
nation,  after  France  in  particular 
had  exerted  every  nerve  for  her 
deprefiion,  finding  (he  could  not 
(hake  her,  (lie  now  opened  her 
arms,  and  offered  a  beneficial  con¬ 
nection  on  eafy,  liberal  ,  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms. 

We  had  agreed  by  this  treaty  to 
take  from  France  on  fmall  duties 
the  luxuries  of  her  foil,  which  how¬ 
ever  the  refinements  of  this  coun¬ 
try  had  converted  into  neceffaries. 
The  wines  of  France  with  all  their 
high  duties,  already  found  their 
way  to  our  tables  ;  and  was  it  then 
a  ferrous  injury  to  admit  them  on 
eafier  terms  ?  The  ad  million  of 
th  em  would  not  fupplant  the  wines 
of  Portugal  or  of  Spain,  but  only  a 
ufelefs  and  pernicious  manufacture 
in  our  own  country.  The  import 
of  French  wines  had  lately  expe¬ 
rienced  an  enormous  increafe,  as 
appeared  from  the  inftances  of  July 
and  Aug  till,  the  two  m  oft  unlikely 
months  of  the  year.  The  next  ar¬ 
ticle  was  brandy  ;  and  it  was  fufti- 
ciently  evident  that  the  diminution 
of  duty  with  refpeCt  to  it  was  an 
eligible  meafure.  The  reduction 
would  have  a  material  effect:  on  the 
contraband  trade,  fince  the  legal 
importation  of  brandy  was  no  more 
than  fix  hundred  thoufand  gallons* 
and  the  fmuggled  by  the  mod 
rational  eftimate  amounted  to  four 
millions.  Seeing  then  that  this 
article  had  taken  fuch  complete  pof- 
feffion  of  the  tafte  of  the  nation, 
it  might  be  right  to  procure  from 
it  a  greater  advantage  to  the  ftate, 
and  to  crufli  the  illicit  trade  by  le¬ 
galizing  the  market.  Similar  ob- 
iervations  fuggefted  themfelves  ref- 
peCting  the  oil  and  vinegar  of 


France,  which  were  comparatively 
objects  of  trifling  cOrilideration. 

The  next  enquiry  ftiouid  be  to 
fee  if  France  had  any  manufactures, 
peculiar  to  hfcrfelf,  or  in  which  (he 
fo  greatly  excelled  us,  as  to  give 
its  alarm, upon  that  account.  Cam¬ 
bric*  which  firft  fuggefled  itfelf, 
was  an  article,  in  which  our  com¬ 
petition  with  France  had  ceafed, 
and  there  was  no  injury  in  granting 
an  eafy  importation  to  that,  which 
we  would  have  at  any  rate.  In  no 
other  article  was  there  any  thing 
very  formidable  in  the  rivalry  of 
France.  Glafs  would  not  be  im¬ 
ported  to  any  amount.  In  parti¬ 
cular  kinds  of  lace  indeed  they 
might  have  the  advantage,  but  none 
which  they  would  not  enjoy  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  treaty  ;  and  the 
clamours  about  millinery  were 
vague  and  unmeaning.  When  in 
addition  to  all  thefe  benefits,  we 
coniidered  the  richnefs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  which  we  were  to  trade,  its 
fuperior  population  of  twenty-four 
millions  to  eight,  and  of  courfe  a 
proportional  confumption,  together 
with  its  vicinitv  to  us,  who  could 
hefitate  for  a  moment  to  applaud 
the  fyftem,  and  look  forward  with 
ardour  and  impatience  to  its  fpeedy 
ratification  ?  The  poffeffion  of  fo 
fafe  and  extenfive  a  market  muft 
improve  our  commerce,  while  the 
duties,  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  fmu  gglers  to  their  proper  chan¬ 
nel,  would  benefit  our  revenue* 
the  two  fources  of  JBritilh  opulence 
and  Britifh  power. 

Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  feveral  objections 
which  had  been  urged  againft  the 
meafure*  The  excellence  of  our 
manufactures  was  unrivalled ;  but 
it  was  faid,  that  the  manufacturers 
trembled  for  the  continuance  of  this 
eriority.  They  were  alarmed 
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at  the  idea  of  a  competition  with 
Ireland;  and  confeque.ntly  they 
mult  be  under  greater  apprehen- 
fion  at  the  idea  of  a  rivalry  with 
France.  Mr.  Pitt  had.  always 
thought,  and  he  ftih  continued  to 
think,  that  the  opinions  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  on  this  point  had  been 
erroneous.  They  railed  the.  cla¬ 
mour  in  refpeCt  to  Ireland,  chiefly, 
he  imagined,  becaufe  they  perceiv¬ 
ed  no  certain  and  pohtive  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  intercourle,  to  balance 
this  precarious  and  uncertain  evil. 
To  the  commercial  treaty  they  gave 
their  confent,  not  from  a  blind  ac¬ 
quiescence,  for  they  never  would 
he  blind  to  their  intereft  ;  but, 
now  that  they  law  fo  valuable  and 
manifeft  an  advantage  to  be  reaped, 
they  were  willing  to  hazard  the 
probab  lity  of  the  injury.  A  le- 
cond  objection  had  been,  that  the 
treaty  might  injuriouliy  affeCt  our 
commercial  treaties  with  other  pow¬ 
ers.  In  anfwer  to  this  he  mull  po~ 
litively  affirm,  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  it  that  prevented  our  full- 
eft  compliance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  Methuen  treaty.  By  en- 
lanrlno-  our  market  for  wine  we 
neither  infringed  upon  the  markets 
of  Portugal  nor  of  Spain.  It  was 
not  pretended,  that  the  treaty  could 
affeCt  our  connection  with  any  o- 
other  powers.  Farther  it  had  been 
objeCled,  that  no  beneficial  treaty 
could  be  formed  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  France,  becaufe  no  fuch 
treaty  ever  hud  been  formed,  and 
becaufe  on  the  contrary  a  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe  with  her  had  al¬ 
ways  been  injurious  to  England. 
This  reafoning  was  completely  fal¬ 
lacious.  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
during  a  long  ferics  of  years  we 
had  had  no  commercial  connection 
with  France,  and  could  not  there¬ 
fore  form  a  rational  eftimate  of  its 
merits ;  and,  fecondly,  though  it 


might  be  true,  that  a  commercial 
intercourfe  founded  on  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  would  have  been  inju¬ 
rious,  it  did  not  follow  that  this 
would  prove  fo.  At  that  time 
the  manufactures  in  which  we  now 
excelled  had  hardly  exiftence,  but 
were  on  the  fide  of  France,  inflead 
of  being  againft  her.  Mr.  Pitt  felt 
it  difficult  to  quit  this  part  of  his 
fubjeCt,  without  again  adverting 
to  the  effeCt  of  the  treaty  on  our  re¬ 
venue,  which  would  prove  in  the 
utmoft  degree  favourable,  though 
it  would  caufe  an  average  reduCtiofi 
of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  every  article 
in  our  book  of  rates.  On  French 
wines  the  reduction  would  be 
10,000 1.  per  annum  ;  on  Portugal 
wines,  fliould  the  Methuen  treaty 
be  continued,  170,000!.  and  on 
brandy  a  reduction  of  20,000  L 
The  fu rren  der  of  revenue  for  great 
commercial  purpofes  was  a  policy 
by  no  means  unknown  in  the  hii» 
tory  of  Britain,  and  was  in  this 
cafe  attended  with  the  rnoft  extra¬ 
ordinary  advantages, 

Mr.  Pitt  now  adverted  to  the  re* 
port  of  the  general  chamber  of  ma¬ 
nufactures.  They  had  enquired, 
what  laws  muft  be  repealed  to  make 
room  for  the  French  treaty ;  and 
the  enumeration  which  they  had 
made  was  lingular.  They  had  dif- 
covered,  that  the  aliens  duty  muft 
be  repealed.  They  had  referred  to 
ftatutes  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  of 
Richard  the  Third,  and  Henry  the 
Eighth,  reipeCting  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  well  founded  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  learned  profeffion, 
that  they  were  in  faCt  no  longer  in 
exiftence.  If  it  were  nor.  fo,  he 
was  confident  that  the  leaders  of 
0PP°fition,  whole  liberal  principles 
he  would  always  acknowlege,  would 
not  become  advocates  for  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  thefe  odious  penal  fta’« 
tutes.  That  a  fet  of  manufacturers 

fliould 
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fhouki  neglect  to  confider  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  treaty  to  themfelves, 
while  they  wandered  into  the  paths 
of  legiilation  and  government,  did 
not  look  like  that  appreheniion  for 
their  real  interefts,  which  they  be¬ 
trayed  at  the  time  of  the  Irifh  pro- 
politions. 

Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  confider 
the  treaty  in  its  political  view  ;  and 
here  his  mind  revolted  from  the 
fuppoinion,  that  any  nation  could 
be  unalterably  the  enemy  of  an¬ 
other.  It  had  no  foundation  in  the 
experience  ot  nations  or  the  hiftory 
of  men.  It  was  a  libel  on  the  con* 
Ritution  of  political  focieties,  and 
fuppofed  the  exigence  of  diabolical 
malice  in  our  original  frame.  But 
this  abiurd  tenet  was  now  adopted  ; 
and  it  was  added,  that  by  this  trea¬ 
ty  the  Brkifh  nation  was  about 
blindly  to  throw  itfelf  into  the  arms 
of  its  conftant  and  uniform  foe. 
What  ground  was  there  for  this 
reafoning  ?  Would  the  treaty  de¬ 
prive  us  of  our  natural  watchful- 
fiefs  or  our  accuftomed  ftrength  ? 
On  the  contrary,  as  it  would  enrich 
the  nation,  it  woulchalfo'  prove  the 
means  of  enabling  her  to  combat 
her  enemy  with  more  effect,  when 
the  dwy  of  hoRility  fliould  come. 
It  did  more  than  this.  By  pro¬ 
moting  habits  of  friendly  inter- 
courfe  and  mutual  benefit,  while  if 
invigorated  the  refourc&s  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  it  made  it  lefs  likely,  that  fhe 
Riould  have  oceafion  to  call  forth 
thofe  refources.  That  we  Riould 
be  taken  unprepared  for  war  was  a 
matter  totally  diftinct  from  this 
treaty.  It  depended  in  no  degree 
upon  that  circumftance,  but  fimply 
upon  the  watchfulnefs  'and  ability 
oi  the  exilling  adminiRration.  Mr. 
Pitt  acknovvleged,  that  France  had 
been  the  aggreffor  in  mo  ft  of  our 
wars  j  but  added,  that  her  afiur- 
auces  and  franknefs  during  the  pre- 


.fent  negociation  were  fuch,  as  in 
his  opinion  entitled  her  to  fome 
confidence.  When  he  recollected 
the  whole  of  the  late  dreadful  war, 
he  could  deduce  arguments  from  it, 
to  reconcile  the  prelent  conduct  of 
France  with  more  equitable  and 
candid  principles  of  policy,  than 
opposition  was  willing  to  allow. 
When  fiie  perceived,  that  in  that 
arduous  conteft,  in  which  it  .might 
truly  be  laid  that  we  were  ftrugg- 
ling  for  our  exiftence,  we  not  only 
fared  our  honour,  but  mani felled 
the  folid,  he  might  almoft  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  fay,  the  inexhauftible  re- 
fources  of  the  land ;  reflecting,  that, 
though  Ihe  had  gained  her  object 
in  difrnembering  our  .  empire,  ftie 
had  done  it  at  an  expence  which 
had  funk  her  in  the  extreme!!  era- 
ban-aliment,  might  it  not  be  believ¬ 
ed,  that  fhe  would  eagerly  wifti  to 
try  the  benefits  of  an  amicable  con¬ 
nection  with  us  ?  It  was  ridiculous 
to  imagine,  that  the  French  would 
con  fent  to  yield  advantages  without 
the  idea  of  a  return.  The  treaty 
would  be  a  benefit  to  them  ;  but  he 
did  not  helitate  to  deliver  his  firm 
opinion,  in  the  eyes  of  France,  and 
during  the  pendency  of  the  bufinefs, 
that,  though  advantageous  to  her* 
it  would  be  more  fo  to  us.  She 
gained  for  her  wines  and  her  other 
productions  a  great  and  opulent 
market ;  we  did  the  fame  to  a  much 
greater  degree.  She  procured  a 
market  of  eight  millions  of  people  ; 
we  a  market  of  twenty-four  millions. 
France  gained  this  market  for  her 
produce,  which  employed  few  hands 
in  the  preparation,  gave  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  navigation,  and  af* 
forded  little  to  the  , {late.  We  gain¬ 
ed  this  market  for  our. manufac¬ 
tures,  which  employed  many  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  of  our  countrymen  ; 
which,  in  collecting,  the  'materials 
from  every  corner  of  the  world*  ad- 
13  3  vanced 
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vanced  our  maritime  Arength,  and 
in  every  article  and  ilage  of  its  pro- 
grefs  contributed  largely  to  the 
itate.  France  could  not  gain  the 
acceffion  of  100,000  1.  to  her  reve¬ 
nue  ;  England  inuft  neceftarily  gain 
1,000,000 1.  'I  he  high  price  of 
labour  in  England  arofe  chiefly 
from  theexcile  ;  and  three  fifths  of 
the  price  of  labour  were  laid  to 
cope  into  the  exchequer.  Even 
the  reduced  duties  were  proportion^ 
ably  fo  high,  that  France  could  not 
fend  us  500,000  b  value  of  bran- 
dle?,  but  we  rnuif  gain  cent  per 
cent  by  the  article.  It  was  in  the 
nature  and  eflence  of  an  agreement 
between  a  manufacturing  country, 
and  a  country  bleffed  with  peculiar 
productions,  that  the  advantages 
mull  terminate  in  favour  of  the  foi> 
rner.  But  both  of  them  were  par¬ 
ticularly  difpofed  and  prepared  for 
the  connection.  France  by  the 
peculiar  difpenlation  of  providence 
Was  gifted,  perhaps  more  than  any 
Other  country  upon  earth,  with 
what  made  life  deferable,  in  point  of 
foil,  climate,  and  natural  produc¬ 
tions  ;  in  the  1110ft  fertile  vineyards 
and  the  richeft  harvefls.  Britain 
Was  not  thus  blefled  by  nature  ; 
tut,  pofleffing  the  happy  freedom 
of  its  conftitution,  and  the  equal 
fecurity  of  its  laws,  it  had  rifen  to 
a  ftafe  of  commercial  grandeur,  and 
acquired  the  ability  of  Applying  its 
neighbour  with  the  requifite  em- 
bellifhments  of  life,  in  exchange 
for  her  natural  luxuries. 

The  perfons  who  principally  un¬ 
dertook  to  anfwef  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  were  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Francis  ;  and,  though  the 
{peech  of  Mr.  Fox  was  unqueftion- 
ably  moft  replete  with  forcible  ar¬ 
gument,  with  an  intimate  knowlege 
of  his  fubjed,  and  with  bril¬ 
liant  flafhes  of  eloquence,  yet  are 
we  reduced  to  the  neceffity,  as  it 
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frequently  happens  to  the  hiftoriaiT 
of  dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Mr,  Francis,  becaule  that 
gentleman  was  at  the  pains  of  pre¬ 
fer  ving  his  very  able  and  judicious 
harangue  through  the  medium  of 
the  prefs.  He  di  feu  fled  the  merits 
of  the  treaty  with  France  under 
four  heads  :  as  it  related  to  com¬ 
merce,  to  revenue,  to  the  naval  and 
the  political  interelts  of  this  count 
try. 

What  he  faw  upon  the  face  of 
the  treaty  was  dangerous  and  de- 
ftrudtive  to  its  profeiied  objedf  ;  but 
its  real  and  infallible  tendency 
flruck  him  with  the  highefl  lufpi- 
cion,  jealoufy  and  terror.  The 
favourite  argument  in  favour  of  an 
open  trade  with  France  was  found-* 
ed  on  a  general  prefumption,  that 
our  manufacturers  potTefled  a  great¬ 
er  fkill  in  the  execution  and  finifh* 
ing  of  whatever  they  undertook  j 
as  if  there  were  fomething  in  the 
nature  of  our  Gallic  neighbours, 
fome  difficulty  inherent  in  their 
climate  or  conftitution,  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  incapable  of  arriving  at 
a  fimilar  fkill.  The  examples, 
which  had  been  infilled  on,  of  our 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
appeared  to  Mr.  Francis  to  be  un¬ 
fortunately  felected.  France  was 
in  pofleffion  of  the  Spanilli  wool, 
could  import  it  on  terms  infinitely 
eafier  than  we  could,  and  might  by 
her  influence  exclude  us  from  any 
(hare  of  it,  whenever  file  faw  fit. 
In  fact  the  French  had  improved 
their  manufacture  of  cloth  to  fuch 
a  perfection,  that  they  had  beaten 
our  Turkey  company  out  of  the 
market  which  we  formerly  had  in 
the  Levant  for  that  article,  and 
had  engroffed  it  to  themfelves. 
The  propofition  therefore,  which 
affirmed,  that  we  fhould  find  a 
market  in  France  itfelf,  greater  than 
that  of  Portugal  and  all  her  colo- 
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me?,  was  not  only  unfupported  by 
proof,  but  was  abfolutely  abfurd, 
With  refpedl  to  the  contraband 
trade,  which  the  treaty  profefied  to 
annihilate,  it  in  reality  effedted  the 
very  reverie.  It  abolifhed  the  ho¬ 
vering  adl,  hitherto  underjftood  to 
be  the  principal  defence  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  and  fecurity  to  the  fair  tra¬ 
der.  French  vefiels  of  any  fize  or 
conflrudlion  might  now  approach 
and  fail  along  our  coafl  at  any  cli- 
fiance  they  thought  proper,  and 
remain  as  long  as  they  pleafed. 
As  the  law  flood  at  prelent,  on  a 
difcovery  of  any  contraband  goods, 
the  fhip  and  cargo  were  forfeited  ; 
but  by  this  treaty  nothing,  but  the 
fpeciiic  article  prohibited,  was  lia¬ 
ble  to  confifcation.  As  to  the  mere 
exportation,  and  fale  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  confide  red  by  iifelf,  and 
abflrafledly  from  the  protection  due 
to  the  fair  trader,  and  the  care  of 
the  revenue,  it  was  nearly  the  fame 
thing  to  any  country,  whether  the 
exportation  were  performed  by  law¬ 
ful  or  unlawful  means.  The  a- 
jnount  of  the  goods  now  fmuggled, 
was  to  be  fet  againfl  the  future  ex¬ 
portation,  and  our  real  gain  con¬ 
fided  only  in  the  difference  between 
them.  The  improvement  of  the 
revenue  by  the  fupprellion  of 
fmuggling  was  an  objedt  of  great 
utility.  But  here  Mr,  Francis  law 
caufe  for  fufpicion  and  diflru.il, 
whether  the  intention  to  purfue 
that  objedl  was  fincere.  The  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  cambrics,  were  well  founded  ; 
but  why  was  the  operation  of  fo 
jull  a  principle  to  be  confined  to 
cambric  ?  For  what  reafon  was 
the  prohibition  of  French  laces  con¬ 
tinued  ?  A  reafon  had  been  fuggefl- 
ed  for  this  inconfiflent  condudl,  in 
the  partiality  of  the  minifter  to  the 
manuladturers  of  Buckinghamfhire. 
At  firfl  fight  this  might  appear  a 
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well  meant,  though  ineffedlual,  en- 
dt-avour,  to  favour  the  Engiifh  ma* 
nufadture  ;  but  the  cafe  was  di~ 
redtly  the  reverfe  ;  and  Mr.  Frau¬ 
ds  was  well  informed,  that  above 
two  thirds  of  the  laces  fold  for  the 
manufacture  of  Buckinghamfhire 
were  in  reality  French,  fmuggled 
by  the  Engiifh  manufadturer,  roll-? 
ed  upon  Engiifh  cards,  and  fold  by 
them  as  the  produce  of  their  own 
labour.  With  refpedl  to  the  reve¬ 
nue  in  general  there  was  a  fingular 
contrail  between  the  language  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  He  declared, 

that  the  finances  of  the  country 

* 

were  in  a  mofl  flourifliing  condi¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  was  a  real,  efi? 
fedtive,  and  unqueflionable  furplus 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  per  an¬ 
num,  From  what  caufe  could  a 
flate  of  fadls,  fo  extraordinary,  and 
fo  full  of  confqlation  and  encou¬ 
ragement  to  this  country,  be  fup- 
pofed  to  arile  ?  It  could  proceed 
from  nothing,  but  that  long  efta* 
blifhed*  wife  and  fuccefsful  fyllem 
of  commerce,  which  the  prefent 
treaty  with  France  was  intended  to 
fubveit.  We  acknowleged  and  in¬ 
filled  upon  the  benefits  and  profits 
of  a  commercial  fyftem,  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  were  going  to  a 
band-on  it. 

With  refpedl  to  the  naval  part 
of  the  queftion  it  was  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that  the  certain  effedl,  if  not 
the  acknowleged  principle  of  the 
treaty,  was  to  fubftitute  a  very  near 
commercial  market  in  the  place  of 
a  remote  one  ;  or  at  leaft  to  prefer 
the  former  to  the  latter.  Now 
what  was  the  immediate  operation 
of  fuch  a  fubfiuution  ?  A  commer¬ 
cial  into rcourfe  with  France  would: 
be  carried  on  by  (hprt  trips,  and  by 
feamep,  perhaps  even  by  landmen, 
who  neither  wanted  much  experi¬ 
ence*  nor  could  poffibly  gain  any 
D  4  in 
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in  fuch  a  navigation.  The  whole 
of  it  would  be  pei  formed  by  1'kipp- 
ers,  fmugglers,  and  packet-boats, 
and  juft' as  eafily  by  the  French  as 
the  Engiifli. 

With  a  view  to  the  general  po¬ 
licy  of  the  treaty  the  meafure  was 
alarming  indeed.  If  every  other 
obje&ion  to  it  on  every  other  ground 
were  anfwered  or  abandoned,  its 
obvious  political  tendency  would  be 
fufficient  to  condemn  it  in  the  mind 
of  every  man,  who  was  anxious  for 
the  honour,  the  virtue,  and  the 
freedom  of  Great  Britain.  To  il- 
luftrare  this  point  Mr.  Francis  al¬ 
luded  to  an  incident  in  his  own 
life.  He  had  early  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hold  a  place,  inconfider- 
able  indeed,  but  immediately  under 
the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had 
honoured  him  with  repeated  marks 
of  his  favour  and  protection.  In 
the  year  1760  Mr.  fecretary  Pitt 
recommended  it  to  the  late  king,  to 
fend  the  earl  of  Kinnoul  ambafta* 
dor  extraordinary  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  court  of  Lifbon;  and 
the  fame  recommendation  engaged 
that  nobleman  to  appoint  Mr. 
Francis  his  fecretary.  The  real, 
though  not  the  oftenlible  ebjeeft  of 
this  embafiy,  was  the  difeuffion  of 
various  infractions  of  treaty,  and 
fundi y  grievances  to  which  our 
raei chants  refiding  in  that  country 
were  expofed.  While  this  nego- 
nation  was  depending,  the  marquis 
de  Pombal  furprifed  lord  Kinnoul 
with  a  declaration,  that,  from  vari¬ 
ous  appearances,  he  wasyconvinced, 
that  the  court  of  France  had  deter- 
mined  to  come  to  an  open  rupture 
With  Portugal,  and  a  requeft,  upon 
the  luppofition  of  that  event,  to 
know  whether  they  might  dcoend 
upon  the  vigorous  fupport  of  his 
Britannic  majefty.  ln  tMs  cafe 

Mr.  fecretary  Put  difdained  to  fuf. 
ter  any  commercial  complaint,  any 


grievance  or  momentary  inter*’#  to 
be  mixed  with  a  queltion  of  policy, 
and  inftantly  forwarded  a  declara¬ 
tion,  44  that  the  king  would  always 
conlider  the  defence  ot  Portugal, 
as  an  objeCt  dear  to  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  his  crown,  arid  the  flrft 
in  rank  immediately  after  the  do- 
minions  of  Great  Britain  herfelf.’* 
One  would  have  thought,  that,  if 
the  minifter  of  the  day  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  true  policy,  or  however 
he  might  defpife  the  ancient  max¬ 
ims  of  his  country,  he  would  at 
leaft  have  refpedted  the  example, 
though  he  had  not  been  inllruCted 
by  the  leffons  of  paternal  authority* 
But  we  were  grown  wiier  than  our 
venerable  anceliors,  and  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  fon  was  now  to  correCt 
the  errors  of  his  father’s  age  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

One  of  the  oldeft  maxims  in  our 
language  alferted,  that  evil  com¬ 
munication  corrupted  good  man¬ 
ners.  Mr.  Francis  conceived,  that 
this  maxim  might  be  beneficially 
applied  to  the  point  in  qu  eft  ion  ; 
and  it  was  his  deliberate  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  nearer  the  two  na¬ 
tions  were  drawn  into  cdhtacf,  and 
the  more  fuccefsfuily  they  were  in¬ 
vited  to  mingle  with  each  other,  in 
the  fame  proportion  the  remaining 
morals,  principles,  and  vigour  of 
the  Englifh  national  mind  would 
be  enervated  and  corrupted.  We 
fhould  be  civilized  out  or  our  vir¬ 
tue,  and  polifhed  out  of  our  cha- 
radier.  He,  whofe  ultimate  pur- 
pofe  was . to  enflave  a  free  people, 
always  began  by  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  them  ;  and,  whether  fuch 
were  the  delign  of  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration  or  not,  the  road  they 
?  followed  could  lead  to  no  other  ob- 

jea. 

It  was  faid  that  the  French  and 
the  Englifti  were  not  natural  ene¬ 
mies  j  and  Mr.  Francis  admitted, 

that 
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tfiat  there  was  not  any  natural  an¬ 
tipathy  between  them.  On  the 
contrary,  no  people  agreed  better  in 
private  life.  It  was  their  relative 
pofition,  their  vicinity  to  each  o- 
ther,  that  furnifhed  a  perpetual 
fource  of  difputes,  that  made  them 
idvals  in  peace,  as  well  as  enemies 
m  war.  Nations,  which  bordered 
on  each  other,  could  never  tho¬ 
roughly  agree,  for  this  iingle  rea- 
fon,  that  they  were  neighbours. 
All  hiftory  and  experience  affined 
us  of  the  faCt.  As  to  an  alliance 
or  iptimate  union  between  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  a  defpotic  and  a  limited 
monarchy,  it  was  not  antipathy,  it 
was  not  prejudice  ;  it  was  the  po¬ 
licy,  it  was  the  wifdom,  it  was  the 
experience  of  England,  which  ever 
had  and  for  ever  ought  to  deter  us 
from  accepting  it.  Such  to  this 
day  had  been  the  true  principle  of 
Englifh  councils.  But  the  pomp 
of  modern  eloquence  was  employed 
to  blah  the  triumphs  of  lord  Chat¬ 
ham’s  adminifiration.  The  pole¬ 
mical  laurels  of  the  father  muff 
yield  to  the  pacific  myrtles  which 
fhadow  the  forehead  of  the  fon» 
The  firfi  and  moll  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  political  character  of 
lord  Chatham  was  antigailican. 
His  glory  was  founded  on  the  re- 
fiftance  he  made  to  the  united  pow¬ 
er  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  The 
prefent  minifter  had  taken  the  op- 
polite  road  to  fame  ;  and  France, 
the  objeCt  of  every  hofiile  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  policy  of  lord  Chatham, 
was  the  pens  amiciflima  of  his  fon. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox  co¬ 
incided  in  many  refpeCts  with  thofe 
of  Mr.  Francis.  France,  he  main¬ 
tained,  was  the  inveterate  and  un¬ 
alterable  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 
No  ties  of  affeCtion  or  mutual  in- 
ttrefl  could  poflibly  eradicate  what 
was  lb  deeply  rooted  in  her  confti- 
tution.  Was  not  her  whole  con- 
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duCt  towards  this  country  an  un¬ 
wearied  and  fyfiematical  feries  of 
meafures,  difiinguiflied  either  by 
their  .linifier  intrigue  or  their  de¬ 
clared  hoftility  ?  He  did  not  mean, 
that  this  enmity  rofe  from  any  vin¬ 
dictive  principles  ;  the  mediant  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  ambition  was  univerfal 
monarchy,  and  it  was  from  us  that 
Die  feared  to  be  traverfed  in  her 
purfuit.  From  us  alone  did  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  hope  for 
protection,  to  maintain  that  balance 
of  power,  which  could  preferve 
their  refpeCtive  liberties  from  her 
incroachments.  'T  he  fenfe  of  this 
country  was  very  clearly  difplayed 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  commercial 
connection,  which  was  attempted 
with  Fiance  in  1713.  The  admi- 
niftration  of  that  day  pofieffed  the 
entire  confidence,  reverence  and 
affedtion  of  the  people  and  the  par¬ 
liament.  By  their  influence  they 
had  flopped  the  career  of  our  con¬ 
quers,  and  degraded  and  diflio- 
noured  the  man,  (the  duke  of 
Marlborough)  who  had  advanced 
the  character  of  this  country  to  the 
higheil:  elevation.  But,  though 
able  to  accomplifli  every  thing  elfe# 
they  had  been  defeated  in  this  at¬ 
tempt,  and  parliament  had  wifely 
and  generoufly  fubvcrted  a  plan, 
which,  had  it  been  adopted,  would 
have  ruined  the  profperity  of  this 
country,  and  probably  ddtroyed 
the  liberties  of  every  country  in 
Europe. 

Much  had  been  faid  upon  the 
fubjeCt  of  reciprocity ;  and  Mr. 
Fox  had  carefully  perufed  the 
treaty,  in  order  to  find  the  equiva¬ 
lent  we  had  gained,  in  return  for 
the  great  advantage  we  had  con¬ 
ceded  to  France,  in  reducing  the 
duties  upon  her  wines.  But  he 
could  find  no  fuch  equivalent.  An. 
appeal  had  been  made  to  our  wool¬ 
len  and  our  cotton  manufactures  : 

but 
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but  was  it  confidered,  that  the  raw 
materials  of  thofe  manufactures 
were  not  produced  at  home,  and 
that  we  might  be  deprived  of  them 
by  the  influence  of  France  ?  In  the 
former  the  mixure  of  Spanifh  wool 
was  effeptial  ;  and  one  half  of  out* 
cotton  wool  was  imported  from 
France,  from  Portugal  and  from 
the  Bralils.  Part  therefore  was 
wholly  in  the  power  of  our  new 
ally,  and  the  remainder  was  brought 
Into  imminent  peril  by  our  defer- 
tion  of  the  Methuen  treaty.  The 
fubjedt  of  the  Spanifh  wool  was 
made  by  fo  much  the  more  critical, 
by  the  fituation  in  which  the  fa¬ 
mily  compadt  was  placed  by  the 
prefen  t  treaty.  By  that  compadt 
it  had  been  agreed,  that  no  Eng  Hill¬ 
man  fliould  have  the  fame  privilege 
in  France  or  Spain,  as  a  native  of 
either  of  thofe  countries  in  the 
dominions  of  the  other.  This  dif- 
advanfage  was  controlled  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763  ;  and  the 
provifio'n  of  1763  was  again  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  peace  of  1783.  But 
by  the  prefen  t  treaty  this  wife  pre¬ 
caution  had  been  given  up,  and 
the  family  compadt  was  reflored  to 
all  its  vigour. 

Mr.  Fox  ridiculed  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Pitt  refpedfing  the  contra¬ 
band  trade.  The  duties  on  bran¬ 
dies  made  their  importation  to  the 
mercnant  amount  to  feven  fliiliings 
and  fixpence  per  gallon,  that  is,  to 
four  hundred  per  cent.  Would  it 
be  pretended,  that,  when  the  du¬ 
ties  on  brandies  were  four  hundred 
per  cent,  on  the  fir  ft  coft,  they 
would  not  be  fmuggled  into  the 
kingdom  in  as  great  a  proportion 
as  formerly  ?  But  granting  it  were 
otherwilc  Mr.  Pitt  had  calculated 
very  falfely  refpedfing  the  pretend¬ 
ed  advantages  to  the  revenue.  Six 
hundred  thoufand  gallons  he  had 
laid  was  the  estimate  of  the  bran¬ 


dies  annually  imported  into  this, 
kingdom,  and  entered  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe.  But  he  had  forgotten 
to  add,  that  of  this  quantity  one 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  gallons 
only  were  imported  from  France. 
The  reft  were  brought  over  from 
Spain  and  other  countries,  and 
confequently  lowering  the  duties 
upon  what  were  imported  from 
France  could  not  increafe  the  re¬ 
venue. 

Mr.  Fox  recurred  once  again 
upon  this  occafion,  to  the  fituation, 
in  which  we  fliould  he  placed  by 
this  meafure  with  rcfpedf  to  Portu* 
gal.  Of  our  renewing  the  Me¬ 
thuen  treaty  he  had  not  the  lead 
expedition.  We  had  not  referved 
to  ourielves  the  only  power,  which 
would  give  us  any  pretence  to  afk, 
it  with  confidence.  Portugal  would 
not  be  inclined  to  give  us  a  benefit, 
in  exchange  for  a  bonus  we  were 
not  at  liberty  to  beftow.  What 
gave  a  pretence  to  treaty  was  to 
have  it  in  your  power  to  offer  to 
one,  what,  if  rejected,  you  might 
with  advantage  offer  to  another. 
But,  though  we  had  referved  by 
treaty  a  diferetion  to  reduce  her 
wines  one  third  below  ^thofe  of 
France,  yet,  as  we  had  no  means 
of  giving  this  advantage  to  another 
fliould  fbe  refufe  it,  file  could  have 
no  reafon  to  accept  a  propofition. 
tending  fo  much  to  her  di  fad  van¬ 
tage.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with 
moving,  that  the  chairman  leave 
the  chair,  report  progrefs,  and  afk 
leave  to  fit  again. 

Mr.  Flood  argued  at  confiderable 
length  againft  the  treaty,  and  was 
ailoniflied,  that  that  jealous  policy 
which  had  influenced  the  Britifh 
nation  in  the  bufinefs  of  Ireland, 
fliould  be  given  up,  when  the  quef- 
tion  refpetted,  not  our  allies  and 
our  fellow  fubjebts,  but  a  country 
with  which  we  had  been  engaged 
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|n  perpetual  hoflilities,  He  argued 
the  impolicy  of  being  greatly  anxi¬ 
ous  about  a  foreign  market,  and 
making  confiderable  facrifices  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  when  it  appeared  from  the 
average  of  our  exportation  of  corn, 
that,  notwithftapding  the  bounties 
given  for  its  encouragement,  it 
bore  only  the  proportion  of  one  to 
thirtyrtwo,  when  compared  with 
our  home  confumption.  He  added, 
that  the  calculations  of  our  annual 
exports  had  been  from  eighty-eight 
to  ninety  millions  per  annum.  If 
thefe  exports  bore  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  the  home  market  re¬ 
quired,  nay,  admitting  that  we  con- 
fumed  only  ten,  inftead  of  thirty 
times  as  much  as  we  exported,  what 
an  aftonifhing*  refource  of  trade  did 
we  poftefs within  ourfeives  ?  Mr. 
Wilberforce  replied  to  Mr.  Flood. 
He  endeavoured  to  diftingulfh  be¬ 
tween  the  cafe  of  the  Irifh  propo- 
fitlons  and  the  commercial  treaty, 
by  remarking,  that  the  great  ap¬ 
prehension  in  the  former  cafe  had 
been,  that  IriiTi  manufacturers  Would 
be  fet  to  work  with  Englifb  capitals. 
In  the  prefent  inftarice  there  could 
be  no  fuch  ground  of  appreheniion  ; 
lince,  befide  the  reludlance  that 
every  Englishman  would  feel  to  t'he 
living  under  a  defpodc  govern¬ 
ment;  would  they  be  likely  to  eredt 
expenfive  works  and  conftrudt  ope- 
rofe  machines,  when  the  treaty  was 
made  only  for  the  term  of  twelve 
years  ?  Indeed  the  fhortnefs  of  its 
duration  was  a  complete  anfwer  to 
half  the  arguments  that  had  been 
urged  againft  it.  For  that  term 
manufactures  would  be  found  as 
permanent  and  durable  an  article  of 
fupply,  as  produce.  Mr.  Wilber¬ 
force  expatiated  on  the  advantages 
that  would  refult  from  the  intended 
prohibition  of  French  lilks,  and 
argued,  that  this  was  of  all  others 
the  proper  time  for  concluding  fuch 


a  treaty,  when  the  French  were 
otherwife  inclined  to  fhut  out  our 
manufactures,  and  let  up  for  them- 
felves.  The  treaty  was  farther  de« 
fended  by  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr. 
William  Grenville,  and  was  attacked 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Powys,  Mr. 
Huifey,  and  Mr.  alderman  Watfon. 
At  length  the  committee  divided 
upon  the  queftion,  that  the  chair¬ 
man  fhould  leave  the  chair,  and 
the  numbers  appeared,  ayes  1 1 8^ 
noes  252  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  fir  ft  ge¬ 
neral  refolution  was  then  carried 
upon  a  diviiion. 

The  fecond  refolution,  for  lower¬ 
ing  the  duties  upon  French  winess 
was  voted  on  Thurfday  the  fifteenth 
of  February,  and  on  Friday  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  coniidering  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  be  inftrucfted,  in  the  firft 
place  to  confider  of  reducing  the 
duties  on  wines  imported  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  lb  that  they  may  pay  no 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  duties 
to  be  impofed  on  wines  to  be  im-. 
ported  from  France,  In  fupport  of 
his  motion  Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that, 
if  it  were  not  adopted,  we  fhould 
in  fadt  incur  an  immediate  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Methuen  treaty  ;  and 
he  afked,  whether,  if,  during  the 
prefent  negociation,  the  queen  of 
Portugal  were  to  publifti  an  edidl 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  our 
woollens  into  her  dominions,  this 
country  would  think  itfelf  hand- 
fomely  treated,  or  would  conceive 
that  the  ground  were  fmoothed  for 
completing  an  adjuftment  ?  It  was 
true,  that  it  probably  was  not  in¬ 
tended,  that  the  redudlion  upon. 
French  wines  fhould  be  carried  into 
execution,  till  a  proportionable  re¬ 
duction  had  been  made  upon  the 
wines  of  Portugal.  But  it  was  not 
lefs  true,  that,  during  the  interval, 
the  (pint  of  the  Methuen  treaty 
was  violated,  and  that,  if  the  court 
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dopt  them,  as  they  laid  him  open 


of  Lifbcm  Should  conflrue  this  flep 
into  fuch  a  derogation  from  _  the 
treaty  as  jollified  her  in  piohibiting 
the  woollens  of  Great  Britain,  there 
was  an  end  to  a  connexion,  which 
had  been  found  io  extremely  bene- 
hcal,  and  all  negotiation  about  re- 
drefs  of  grievances  fell  to  the 
ground  and  \voyld  be  extinguillicd 
of  courfe.  The  motion  was  ie- 
conded  by  fir  Grey  Coopei ,  and 
Supported  by  h4r.  Sheiidan,  but 
was  refilled  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  an  un- 
conilitutional  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  houfe  with  an  exiting 
ijegociation,  It  was  rejected  with¬ 
out  a  divifion. 

Upon  the  next  resolution,  refer¬ 
ring  to  brandies,  a  Ihort  altercation 
occurred  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Sheiidan,  in  confequence  of  the 
latter  having  obferved,  that  the 
miniller  at  length,  and  for  the  foil 
time,  confeffed,  that  his  boaflcd 
commutation  adt  had  failed  him  ; 
lince  a  principal  ground  of  his  af- 
furance  refpeciing  the  fuccefs  of 
that  meafure  confided  in  its  entirely 
putting  an  end  to  the  fmuggiing  of 
brandies,  and  fince,  if  the  fuccefs 
of  the  meafure  had  been  expedfed 
to  extend  no  farther  than  to  the 
mere  preventing  the  fmuggiing  of 
teas,  the  fcheme  would  have  uni¬ 
versally  palled  for  a  very  weak  one. 
Mr.  Pitt  repelled  what  he  dated  to 
be  the  mifreprefentation  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  was  in  doubt  which 
he  ought  principally  to  admire,  the 
confidence  or  the  ignorance  of  that 
gentleman’s  alfertions.  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  replied,  that,  if  he  had  en¬ 
tertained  the  fmalled  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  recolledlion  before, 
he  was  now  convinced  he  had  been 
perfectly  corredt,  from  the  minif- 
ter’s  being  fo  very  angry.  He  re¬ 
prehended  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  indecent 
warmth  of  his  expreffions,  and  ob- 
ierved  how  injudicious  it  was  to  a¬ 


to  fo  eafy  a  retort. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  refolu- 
tions  from  the  committee  on  Mon¬ 
day,  fome  converfation  paffed  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  lituation  of  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Flood  remarked  upon  the 
extraordinary  confequences  of  the 
commercial  treaty,  which  would 
intitle  France  to  commercial  privi¬ 
leges  and  advantages  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  were  not  polTeffed  by 
Ireland,  and  would  entitle  Ireland 
to  greater  privileges  and  advantages 
in  France  than  The  could  obtain  in 
Great  Britain.  Mr,  Grenville  re¬ 
plied,  that  Great  Britain  had  two 
years  before  made  a  liberal  olfer  to 
Ireland,  which  the  parliament  of 
that  milled  and  infatuated  people 
had  been  perfuaded  to  refufe.  He 
would  therefore  nev£r  admit  the 
dodtrine,  that  Great  Britain  had 
no  right  to  negociate  and  conclude 
a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
without  conhdering  herfelf  as  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Ireland,  and  previ- 
oufly  con  halting  her  upon  the  fub- 
jedl.  In  the  courfe  of  the  difeuf- 
liora  it  was  affertedby  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  denied  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the 
operation  of  the  hovering  adt  as  a 
check  upon  the  contraband  trade, 
was  fufpended  by  the  treaty  ;  and 
it  was  denied  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr® 
Grenville,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis,  that  the  prohibition  upon 
French  laces  was  continued. 

On  the  Wednefday  following  Mr* 
Blackburne,  member  for  Lanca- 
fliire,  and  captain  Berkeley  of  the 
navy,  member  for  the  county  of 
Gloucefler,  moved,  that  an  addrefs 
be  prefented  to  the  king,  fignifying 
that  the  commons  had  taken  into 
their  ferious  conlideration  the  pro- 
vifions  contained  in  the  treaty,  and 
declaring  their  approbation  of  its 
contents.  Thefe  gentlemen  were 
feledted  upon  this  occafion,  as  be- 

ing 
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ing  the  reprefentatives  of  two  great 
Manufacturing  counties,  the  moll 
nearly  interefted  in  the  operation 
of  the  meafure.  Each  of  them 
read  certain  papers  as  a  part  of  their 
fpeeches,  teitifying  the  approbation 
of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  containing  in  the 
former  cafe,  an  oblique  cenfure  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
declaration  that  no  perfon  had  been 
appointed  by  them  as  a  delegate  to 
the  chamber.  It  was  obferved  by 
captain  Berkeley,  that  his  opinion, 
founded  on  the  fentiments  of  our 
own  manufacturers^  was  confirmed 
by  the  open  difapprobation  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Rouen 
and  Abbeville,  two  of  the  greateft 
woollen  manufacturing  towns  in  all 
France, 

Mr.  Grey,  fon  to  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  fir  Charles  Grey,  and  nephew 
and  heir  to  fir  Henry  Grey  baro¬ 
net,  was  the  firff  in  the  courfe  of 
this  day’s  debate  to  declare  his  dif¬ 
approbation  of  the  treaty.  He 
infilled  particularly  on  the  compa¬ 
rative  fituation  of  this  country  and 
France  with  refpeCt  to  the  trade  of 
America.  In  his  opinion  this  was 
a  favourite,  he  believed  he  might 
fay,  the  principal  objeCt  of  the 
court  of  France  in  the  negotiation 
of  this  treaty  *  and  it  had  already 
been  attended  with  the  mod  Batter¬ 
ing  fuccefs.  To  prove  this,  Mr. 
Grey  read  a  letter  of  the  twen- 
ty-fecond  of  October  1786  from 
M.  de  Calonne  to  Mr.  Jefferfim, 
the  minifier  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  ;  which,  he  obferved, 
was  nothing  but  a  long  firing  of 
conceffions  on  the  part  of  France, 
without  the  fiipulation  of  a  fingle 
article  of  reciprocity  from  America 
in  return.  The  internal  duties  upon 
her  oils  were  taken  off,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  was  indulged  to  no  Euro¬ 
pean  nation,  and  file.  was  allowed 
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to  purchafe  arms,  ammunition,  and 
warlike  (lores.  Did  France  really 
expeCt  no  equivalent  p  Yes,  fhe 
expefted  an  equivalent,  in  a  mc« 
iiopoly  of  that  trade,  which  we 
once  enjoyed,  and  which  had  fup- 
plied  us  with  two  thirds  of  our 
commercial  marine ;  fhe  expeCled 
an  equivalent,  in  the  augmentation 
of  her  own  navy,  and  the  ruin  of 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Grey 
afked,  what  it  was,  that  prevented 
us  from  forming  fuch  a  connection 
with  America,  as  would,  at  leafi, 
give  us  a  fliare  in  the  advantages  of 
her  commerce  ?  Was  it,  that  it 
would  be  incontifient  with  the  po¬ 
litical  interefis  of  this  kingdom  ? 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  no  con¬ 
nection,  that  could  be  devifed,  fa 
eligible  for  Great  Britain,  or  fo 
confident  with  the  views  of  true 
political  wifdom.  Was  it,  that  A- 
merica  was  averfe  to  any  treaty 
with  this  country  ?  He  had  the  belt 
reafons  for  believing,  that  file  was 
both  willing  and  eager  to  enter  into 
negociation  with  us  on  fair  and 
equitable  terms.  Here  then  was  a 
glorious  infiance  of  the  pacific  dif- 
pofition  of  the  court  of  France, 
She  negociated  with  us  a  treaty,  a 
tempting  treaty  it  had  been  called^ 
by  which  file  cut  us  off  from  the 
reft  of  Europe,  precluded  the  poffi- 
bility  of  our  fortifying  ourfelves  by 
new  alliances,  obtained  an  abfolute 
ratification  of  the  family  compa£I9 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  fu¬ 
ture  greatnefs  in  an  exclufive  trade 
with  America.  He  trufied,  the 
houfe  would  no  longer  be  blind 
to  every  thing  they  bad  read  and 
feen  and  felt  of  French  perfidy,  to 
all  which  the  experience  of  paft 
times  had  taught  us,  to  all  which 
our  iufferings  at  that  moment  de« 
monfirated.  Mr.  Grey  concluded 
with  hoping,  that  he  fiiould  not  be 
fufpe&ed  of  oppofing  the  addrefis 
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from  any  want  of  perfonal  atrach- 
ment  Or  refpeH  For  the  fovereign  * 
he  {hould  always  be  one  of  the  firft 
and  the  moft  eager  to  approach  the 
throne  with  femiments  of  loyalty. 
The  minitfcr,  he  hoped,  would  not 
imagine*  that  he  a6ted  from  any 
perldhal  prejudice  again!  him  or 
any  party  view.  He  believed  the 
good  of  the  country  was  what  Mr. 

,  Pitt  had  mod  at  heart,  and  he  trad¬ 
ed,  that  he  would  render  him  the 
fame  jultice,  by  believing  that  his 
conduct  in  this  indance  was  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  hinder  motive. 

■  Mr.  Burke  obferved,  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  for  forne  time  pad 
but  panegyrics  on  the  french,  while 
our  tongues  were  let  loole  in  the 

O  t  t 

fouled  afperity  againd  other  dates, 
Ireland  was  an  infatuated  idand  ; 
Portugal  an  unnatural,  a  bafe,  a 
worthlefs,  and  an  ungrateful  na- 
tion.  And  what  was  the  topic  we 
bad  chofen  for  our  panegyric  ?  Did 
we  commend  the  French  for  their 
gallantry,  their  valour,  their  inge¬ 
nuity,  their  power,  their  opulence, 
their  policy,  or  their  wit?  No: 
we  praifed  them  for  their  iincerity, 
their  moderation,  their  truth,  their 
kindnefs  and  good-will  to  this 
country.  He  did  not  however  wifh 
to  be  underdood,  that  we  were  giv¬ 
ing  up  our  manufactures  to  "the 
French.  On  that  head  he  enter¬ 
tained  no  jealoufy,  nor  did  he  con¬ 
ceive  that  France  could,  for  a  con- 
Idenable  time  at  lead,  rival  us  in 
our  commodities.  Our  capital  gave 
us  a  fuperiority,  which  enabled  us 
to  fet  all  their  efforts  to  cope  with  us 
at  defiance.  The  powers  of  capital 
were  inefidible  in  trade  ;  it  domi¬ 
neered,  it  ruled,  it  even  tyrannifed 
in  the  market;  it  enticed  the  drong, 
and  controlled  the  weak.  This 
capital  was  fupported  by  the  uni- 
verfai  partnerlhip,  in  which  our 
funds  ;and  the  nature  of  our  eda- 


blifhments  kept  $he  property  of  this 
country.  It  wis  only  by  the  ex- 
clulon  of  Franc  6,  that  this  general 
partnerlhip  couid  be  maintained. 
The  moment  the  prohibitions  were 
taken  off,  die  would  begin  to  inli- 
nuate  herfeif  the  partnerdiip, 
and  in  the  end  dome  in  for  a  diare 
of  the  capital.  In  this  we  had  rea- 
fon  to  admire  thF  depth  of  the  de¬ 
igns  of  France.  She  was  ready  to 
fubmit  to  a  tempdrary  lofs  in  trade* 
refulting  from  tfie  fuperiorky  of 
our  man u failures.,  for  the  lake  of 
a  permanent  future  advantage.  Hex* 
conduit  was  limilar  towards  Ame¬ 
rica.  America  cduld  make  no  re¬ 
turn  at  prefent  for  the  bounties  and 
free  ports  fo  liberally  granted  her. 
She  was  unable  to  pay  the  debts  die 
had  contracted  to  the  French  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  o-ryt eminent.  Mr* 

© 

Burke  appealed  to-  fome  recent  in¬ 
cidents  in  proof  of  the  iniincerity 
of  the  court  of  Verfailles.  It  was 
not  without  aftoniihment,  that  he 
considered  the  operations  now  car¬ 
rying  on  at  Cherbourg,  operations 
that  exceeded  the  pyramids  of  E« 
gvpt  as  much,  as  wifdom  and  po¬ 
licy  were  fuperior  to  idle  vanity 
and  unprofitable  oil  cut  at  ion.  While 
this  milldone  was  hanging  over  our 
heads,  we  talked  of  an  union  with 
France.  Equally  inddious  were 
her  deigns  in  endeavouring  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Portugal  to  fecure  to 
herfeif  the  monopoly  of  the  Bralil 
cottons.  In  a  word,,  our  manufac¬ 
turers  might  exult  01a  the  temporary 
advantage  they  would  derive  from 
French  avidity,  but.*  if,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  treaty-.,  France  diould 
hidden!  v  rife  into  a  great  commer¬ 
cial  and  naval  power,  the  advan¬ 
tage  would  appear  to  have  been, 
purchaled  at  a  moil  diameful  and 
alarming  price. 

Mr.  Welbore  Ellss  took  a  newf 
ground  of  oppofitioc  >to  the  addrefs, 

Ha 
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He  obferved,  that,  by  the  forms  of 
the  houfe,  all  matters,  which  con¬ 
cerned  commerce  and  trade,  were 
obliged  fir  ft  to  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  houfe  ;  that 
In.  that  committee  certain  refolutions 
were  moved,  which  were  afterwards 
reported,  and  which,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  houfe,  were  made 
the  foundation  of  bills,  that  were 
then  conducted  through  the  ufual 
if  ages.  Such  was  the  wife  precau¬ 
tion,  which  the  practice  of  our  an- 
cello rs  had  prefcribed  to  us,  to  pre^ 
vent  the  country  from  being  haftily 
involved  in  any  pernicious  meafure 
upon  fo  important  a  fubjeCi.  On 
the  prefent  occafion  they  had  only 
proceeded  to  the  length  of  report¬ 
ing  the  refolutions,  and  an  addrels 
was  now  moved  to  the  fovereign. 
Thus  was  it  violently  attempted,  to 
deprive  parliament  of  its  ufual 
powers  of  deliberation,  and  pre¬ 
maturely  to  pledge  them  to  accept 
Whatever  bills  might  be  grounded 
upon  the  refolutions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  addrefs  which  had 
been  moved  was  final  and  conclu- 
five.  To  adopt  it  would  be  a  direCt 
violation  of  parliamentary  form, 
and  a  defiance  to  all  the  precedents 
of  their  former  proceedings.  Mr. 
Ellis  concluded  with  moving  the 
previous  queflion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  informed  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  and 
declared,  that  recourfe  ought  to 
be  had  on  that  day  to  no  other 
topic  of  opposition,  but  that  of  the 
irregularity  and  foulnefs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  To  prove  the  importance 
of  this  objection,  he  recurred  to 
the  example  of  the  commercial  fet- 
tlement  which  had  been  attempted 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  This 
meafure  had  quietly  paffed  through 
the  earlier  forms,  and,  after  a  long 
debate  in  the  committee,  the  quef- 
tioii  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  was 
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carried  by  a  greater  majority,  than 
any  vote  on  the  prefent  treaty# 
The  bill  was  read  a  firff  and  a  fe- 
cond  time  ;  it  was  committed,  and 
the  report  from  the  committee  was 
read  and  agreed  to ;  but,  notwiths¬ 
tanding  thefe  favourable  appear¬ 
ances,  it  was  ultimately  rejected. 
Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  real  queflion  was 
not,  whether  the  commercial  treaty 
were  defirable  ;  but  whether  the 
vital  and  efientiai  privileges  of  par¬ 
liament,  upon  which  their  delibe¬ 
rative  and  legiflative  capacity  inse¬ 
parably  depended,  fhould  be  facri- 
ficed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  coinpli-  - 
ment,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  oppofition  had  hitherto  ar¬ 
gued  again!!  the  treaty,  as  likely  to 
injure  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  this  country.  But  it  now  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  argument  of  one 
of  their  leaders,  (Mr.  Burke)  who 
had  taken  a  very  aftive  part  in  the 
debate,  and  had  difplayed  a  very 
Uncommon  ihare  of  ability,  that: 
that  ground  of  argument  was  ulti¬ 
mately  abandoned.  Finding  all 
their  objections  to  the  meafure  un¬ 
tenable  in  fair  reafoning,  they  had 
therefore  that  day  reforted  to  a  frefti 
argument,  and  attempted  to  com¬ 
plain,  that  there  was  an  intention 
of  coupling  the  introduction  of  a 
fyfiem  of  French  commerce,  with 
an  adoption:  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  conftitution.  But  was  there 
really  any  thing  fiavifh  or  incon- 
fiftent,  for  the  houfe  of  commons 
to  approach  the  fovereign  with  an 
addrefs,  informing  him,  that  they 
had  taken  an  important  topic  into 
their  ferious  deliberation,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  co-operate  with, 
him  in  its  execution.  So  far  from 
any  dereliClion  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
Britifh  confHtution,  this  proceed¬ 
ing  was  fuch,  as  no  conftitution 
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but  a  free  one  could  admit.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  other  fide  had  called 
for  precedents,  and  had  laid  great 
it  refs  on  the  fearcity  of  fuch  pre¬ 
cedents.  There  was  one  which 
he  could  produce,  which  was  clearly 
and  deciiively  in  point,  and  was 
only  of  two  years  handing.  He  fup- 
pofed  he  fhould  be  told,  that  fuch 
a  precedent  would  lofe  its  weight, 
when  it  was  conlidered,  that  it  was 
eltablifhed  under  an  administration, 
whofe  inexperience  and  ignorance 
had  given  rife  to  innumerable  ab¬ 
surdities  and  blunders.  But  he  de~ 
fired  it  mis'ht  be  remembered,  that 
that  adminiltration  had  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  molt  vigilant,  the 
molt  indefatigable  and  unintermit¬ 
ted  correction,  of  a  check  from 
perfons,  the  molt  numerous,  the 
moil  able,  and  the  molt  united, 
that  any  adminiltration  in  this  coun¬ 
try  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
encounter.  They  had  however 
met  with  no  fuch  admonitions  at 
the  time  of  eftablifhing  the  prece¬ 
dent  to  which  he  alluded,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  apprehended  no  great  force 
could  be  afcribed  to  any  objedtion, 
that  could  now  be  made  to  its  effi¬ 
cacy  and  validity.  The  inftance  to 
which  he  referred  was  that  of  the 
addrds  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Irifh 
propoiitions,  by  which  the  houfe 
had  pledged  iifelf  to  the  palling 
certain  ads  of  parliament  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  thole  propoii¬ 
tions  into  eftedt. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  rofe  to  move 
a  new  quehion,  that  of  adjourn¬ 
ment,  in  order,  as  he  faid,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
poling  a  refolution  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  the  extraordinary  dodlrines  laid 
down  by  the  minifter,  dodlrines  as 
new  and  unconftitutional,  as  ever 
were  heard  within  thole  walls.  He 
had  obferved,  that  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  precedent  for  fuch  an  addrefs 


as  the  prefent,  and  had  infiant  ly 
mentioned  one  of  his  own.  This 
was  the  great  feature  of  Mr,  Pittas 
adminiltration,  which  commenced 
in  proceedings  diredtly  contrary  to 
the  conlfitution,  and  had  ever  (ince 
abounded  with  indances  of  outrage 
againlt  it.  He  however  dared  him 
openly  and  fairly  to  maintain,  that 
an  addrefs,  fuch  as  had  that  night 
been  propofed,  could  be  juftified. 
He  added,  that,  if  he  were  not 
permitted  to  offer  his  refolution, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  declare 
the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  that 
it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  bind 
or  preclude  themfelves  by  any  ad¬ 
drefs  to  the  throne,  from  debating 
or  voting  Upon  any  fuhfequent  le- 
giflative  quedion,,s  he  certainly 
would  fay  no  to  the  lirlb  reading  of 
the  intended  bill,  for  the  purpofe 
of  bringing  the  queftion  fairly  un¬ 
der  difeuffion. 

Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  whole 
proceeding  of  that  day,  as  in  the 
highell;  degree  unbecoming  in  that 
houfe,  and  contrary  to  its  ancient 
and  ettablilhed  forms  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  Shouid  the  addrefs  unfortu¬ 
nately  pafs,  he  mud  in  that  cafe 
heanily  widi  that  the  houfe  had 
been  in  a  committee,  if  it  were 
only  to  fave  the  fpeaker  from  the; 
fhame  and  difgrace  of  attending  at 
St.  James’s  upon  fuch  an  occalion. 
With  what  an  aukward  feeling  mult 
he  inform  the  fovereign,  that  his 
faithful  commons  had  deftroyed 
their  own  forms,  and  grof-ly  vio¬ 
lated  the  conllitution  ?  Had  lord 
Boltngbroke  and  Mr.  Harley,  in 
the  year  1713,  been  aware  of  the 
fate  of  their  treaty,  they  would 
no  doubt  have  aimed  at  a  meafure 
fimilar  to  the  prefent.  But  in  thofe 
days,  when  one  of  the  molt  formid¬ 
able  parties  governed  this  country 
that  had  ever  been  in  poffeffion  of 
power,  they  had  never  dreamed  of 
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venturing-  to  fo  unexampled  a  length 
as  the  prefent  mini  tier,  who  had 
profited  by  their  fhortfightednefs, 
and  whetted  his  fagacity  upon  their 
dulnefs.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with 
©bferving,  that,  by  agreeing  to  the 
queflion,  they  would  not  only  make 
a  bad  precedent  for  their  own  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  as  abfolutely  preclude 
the  houfe  of  lords  from  free  debate, 
as  if  they  had  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  and  iilene- 
ed  that  neceiTary  and  conllitutional 
branch  of  the  legillature. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied.  He  afTerted, 
that,  fo  far  from  its  being  true  that 
the  addrefs  would  infringe  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  upon  the  privileges 
of  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  would  on 
the  contrary  place  them  on  the 
moft  advantageous  ground  for  the 
difculiion  of  the  fubjedt.  For,  as 
the  proportion  related  to  finance, 
and  had  for  its  object  a  regulation 
of  duties,  the  houfe  of  lords,  if 
it  were  fent  up  to  them  in  the  fhape 
of  a  bill,  would  not  be  at  liberty 
to  make  any  alterations^  but,  be¬ 
ing  fent  to  them  only  as  a  refolu- 
tion,  they  would  by  no  means  find 
themielves  equally  circumfcribed. 

!  Fie  confeff  d,  that  no  refolution  of 
i  that  houfe  could  abfolutely  bind  it 
|  down  to  the  future  adoption  of  any 
i  meafure,  and,  if,  after  palling  any 
i  refolution,  the  houfe  fhould  find 
I  fufficient  ground  to  alter  its  opi- 
i  nion,  it  was  not  only  competent 
|  but  bound  in  duty,  to  adt  contrary 

!to  fuch  a  refolution.  At  the  fame 
time  no  perfon  ought  to  vote  for 
1  the  addrefs,  unlefs  he  were  reafon- 
fj  ably  allured  that  his  opinion  was 
:i  final.  The  addrefs  was  fupported 
:  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  Mr.  Matthew 
|  Montagu,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne, 
i  Mr.  Daniel  Pulteney,  Mr.  William 
I  Young,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  lord 
|  Mornington,  lately  appointed  a  lord 
i  of  treafury,  and"  Mr.  Grenville, 
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It  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Windham, 
captain  Macbride,  fir  Grey  Cooper, 
fir  James  Erfkine,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr. 
An  fir  ut  her,  Mr.  Dempfter,  and 
Mr.  Powys.  The  houfe  divided 
on  Mr.  Sheridan’s  motion  of  ad¬ 
journment,  ayes  160,  noes  23 6, 
and  the  addrefs  was  then  carried 
without  a  divifion. 

Copies  of  the  treaty  and  the 
convention,  together  with  other 
papers  illuftrating  the  new  fyflent 
of  commerce,  were  prefented  to 
the  houfe  of  lords  by  the  members 
of  adminiff  ration,  on  the  fame  days 
on  which  they  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  took 
the  lead  on  the  part  of  oppolition 
on  this  occalion,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  other  papers,  iilnflraring  the 
value  of  our  intercoufe  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  ultimately  complained, 
that  the  documents  afforded  on 
tfh at  head  were  by  no  means  fatif- 
factory.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
February  the  houfe  of  commons, 
having  defired  a  conference,  pre¬ 
fented  to  the  lords  a  copy  of  their 
resolutions  and  addrefs,  and  requeii- 
ed  their  concurrence  in  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Thurfday  the  fir  it  of 
March,  was  appointed  to  take  the 
fubjeft  into  the  confideratiou  of  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe  ;  and 
on  the  preceding  day  it  was  moved 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  refolve 
“  that  the  treaty  concluded  in 
1703,  called  the  Methuen  treaty, 
was  a  fubfifting  treaty,  and  had  in¬ 
variably  been  found  productive  of 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties.”  It  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  have  founded  upon  this 
refolution,  if  carried,  a  fecond  pro- 
pofition,  declaring,  “  that  it  was 
expedient,  that  any  difference,  that 
might  have  rifen  upon  the  conffruc- 
tion  of  that  treaty,  fhould  be  ami¬ 
cably  adj  uffed,  and  fuch  farther 
E  ar- 
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arrangements  adopted  as  might  ef- 
fedtually  fecure  its  continuance, 
before  they  proceeded  to  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  treaty  with  France.5’ 
llpon  the  firft  refolution  the  houie 
divided,  contents  26,  not  contents 
Si,  A  farther  motion  was  propos¬ 
ed,  early  in  the  day  appointed  for 
the  coniideratioii  of  the  treaty,  by 
lord  vifcount  Stormont,  to  refolve, 
44  that  no  add  refs  to  the  throne  and 
no  refolution  of  that  houfe  could 
bind  them  in  their  legiflati've  capa¬ 
city,  or  bar- the  right  of  the  fub- 
ject  to  petition  againft  any  bill, 
which  might  be  founded  on  fuch 
addrefs  or  refolution/’  This  mo¬ 
tion  having  been  over-ruled,  it  was 
moved  by  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
barn,  that  the  houfe  fhoukl  adopt 
the  firft  of  the  refolutions,  which 
bad  been  communicated  to  them  by 
the  commons. 

Upon  this  occafton  the  bifhop  of 
Landaff  particularly  diftinguifhed 
bimfelf.  Though,  previotifiy  to 
the  period  in  which  he  had  had  a 
fe at  in  that  houfe,  he  had  been 
conftdered  as  taking  a  warm  intereft 
In  the  political  tranfadtions  of  his 
country,  and  though  his  abilities 
perfedfly  qualified  him  to  figure  in 
the  difcuffions  of  the  moil  elevated 
aftembly,  he  had  however  hitherto 
thought  proper  to  refrain  from  de¬ 
bating  in  parliament  upon  any 
merely  political  queftion.  On  that 
account  the  fentiments  he  delivered 
attracted  more  attention,  both  from 
their  immediate  hearers,  and  in  a 
more  extenfive  circle,  fdis  ene¬ 
mies,  and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  a  prelate,  who  had  difplayed 
fo  much  zeal  and  intrepidity  in  the 
caufe  of  ecclefiaftical  reform,  fliould 
not  have  many  enemies,  farcafti- 
*ally  obferved  upon  the  period  in 
which  he  came  forward which 
was  immediately  fubfequent  to  the 
diftribution  of  feveml  important 


benefices,  the  fee  of  Durham  f# 
biftiop  Thurlow,  and  the  fee  of 
Lincoln  to  dodtor  Pretyman,  who 
had  formerly  been  preceptor  to 
Mr.  Pitt  ;  upon  which  benefices, 
they  pretended,  he  had  fixed  the 
eye  of  jealoufy  and  ambition.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  a  perfonal  vindi¬ 
cation  of  doftor  Watfon,  which 
would  be  foreign  to  the  buftnefs  of 
this  hiftory,  and  without  flaying 
to  deplore  that  fe verity  and  bitter- 
nefs,  which  too  often  purfue  the 
advocates  of  equality  and  juftice?. 
we  fhall  merely  obferve,  that  his 
fentiments  are  too  important,  and 
his  reafonings  too  able,  not  to  be 
ftated  bv  us  in  confiderable  detail. 

The  bifhop  began  with  remark¬ 
ing,  that,  as  his  fentiments  were 
decidedly  againft  the  treaty,  fo  his 
opinion  had  not  been  rafhly  taken 
up,  or  rafhly  entertained.  All  thofe, 
with  whom  he  had  converfcd  upGn 
the  fubjedf,  could  witnefs  for  him, 
that  he  had  expreifed  thefe  fenti¬ 
ments  from  the  firft  moment  in 
which  the  treaty  had  been  announc¬ 
ed  to  the  public  ;  and  every  thing, 
which  he  had  iince  heard  or  reach 
upon  the  fubiect,  confirmed  them. 
He  could  find  nothing  in  the  cir«- 
cum  fiances  of  the  country,  which 
fhould  drive  us,  like  merchants  of 
bankrupt  credit,  to  dangerous  fpe- 
culations.  We  flood  high  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  at¬ 
tract'd  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
Europe.  In  order  to  imprefs  the 
truth  of  this  judgment  upon  the 
minds  of  the  houfe,  he  entered  into 
a  review  of  our  commerce  from  the 
year  1740  to  the  condufion  of  the 
late  peace  ;  and  he  imagined,  that 
a  ftatement  of  the  balance  of  trade 
between  this  country  and  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  would  be  a  fufficient  Hand- 
ard  of  the  profperity  we  had  en¬ 
joyed.  The  rdoft  flourifhing  period 
of  commerce,  which  this  country 
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had  ever  fden,  was  about  the  year 
1750.  At  other  periods  we  had  had 
larger  exports,  but  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favour  was  then  at  the 
high-eft,  and  amounted  to  near  live 
millions  and  a  half  oer  annum. 
From  the  year  1740  to  the  year 
1780  it  amounted  to  four  millions'* 
and,  though,  if  we  added  the  two 
remaining  years  of  the  war,  it  would 
fo  me  what  dimirmh  the  average, 
that  was  certainly  owing  to  a  sin¬ 
gular  concurrence  of  ci rcum fiances, 
and  would  not  afford  ground  for 
any  reafonable  prediction*  The  hi¬ 
lltop  went  on  to  date  the  countries 
From  which  this  balance  arofe  ; 
from  Holland  1 ,400, coo Tw  from 
Germany  700,000!  ;  from  Flanders 
600,000  IfTfe m  Portu g .!  1  and  Spain 
400,000!,  each  ;  and  from  North 
America  500,000 1.  He  omitted 
Ireland,  becaufe,  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  valuing  her  linens  in 
the  Englifli  and  Irifli  cuflom-houfe, 
there  was  a  diverfity  of  opinion. 
He  omitted  Africa,  becaufg  the 
greateft  part  of  our  trade  td  that 
country  was  a  fcandalous  trade,  re¬ 
pugnant  to  every  principle  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  Chriiiianity,  and  not  to 
be  ju  (lifted  by  any  arguments  to  be 
drawn  from  its  utility.  Fie  pmit- 
ted  fome  other  fourefcs  of  confider- 
able  importance,  becaufe  they  only 
fupplied  the  drain,  which  we  expe¬ 
rienced.  from  Raffia,  from  Sweden, 
and  from  Turkey, 

Thus  had  he  brought  to  their  re¬ 
collection  the  great  and  ancient 
channels,  in  which  our  commerce 
had  flowed  with  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefs  for  half  a  century.  From  the 
viciftuudes  incident  to  human  af¬ 
fairs,  a  few  ob  ft  ructions  had  of  late 
years  been  formed  in  fome  of  thefe 
channels  ;  but  fureiy  the  wiidom 
of  the  nation  would  have  been 
much  better  employed,  in  removing 
thefe  obfttiidions,  in  cieanliag,  in 
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widening,  in  deepening,  In  fencing 
and  fecuring  thefe  ancient  channels, 
the  advantages  of  which  harl  beer! 
known  to  our  fathers  and  ourfelves* 
than  in  opening  a  new  one,  the 
rocks,  the  fhoals  and  the  whirlpools 
of  which  were  unexplored,  the  dan-® 
gers  of  which  no  mortal  eye  could 
forefee,  the  advantages  of  which 
were  certainly  fpeculative,  might 
be  delufive,  arid  if  delufive,  then 
ruinous  to  our  wealth,  our  confe* 
quence,  and  our  independence,  to 
all  that  We  held  dear  as  men  and  as 
Englifhmen.  He  added,  that  the 
efti mates  he  had  Hated  were  previ- 
ous  to  the  late  peace.  He  did  not 
certainly  know,  whether  for  the 
lait  five  years  our  commerce  had 
been  more  or  lefts  flourifhing  than 
for  the  forty  preceding  years.  But 
Ire  would  Hate  this  dilemma  :  if  the 
balance  of  our  foreign  trade  had 
been  flat  ion  ary  or  increaftng,  where 
wds  the  wifdom  of  interrupting  its 
courfe  by  new  arrangements  ?  Why 
fhould  not  we  leave  it  to  our  own 
fuccefsful  operation  ?  If  it  had  di« 
minifhed,  why  fhould  we  rifk  its 
farther  diminution  by  opening  a 
trade  with  France  ?  It  mull  in  that 
cafe  have  been  from  her  rivalry 
in  foreign  markets  that  our  export 
trade  had  decreafed.  It  was  not 
Germany,  it  was  not  Pruffia,  it 
was  not  Spain,  that  had  broken  it f* 
upon  it ;  it  was  France,  and  France 
alone ;  and,  if  fire  had  driven 
us  out  of  foreign  markets*  what 
chance  could,  we  have  of  meeting 
her  in  her  own  ? 

He  would  not  affurne  the  prohffi 
bition  of  our  commerce  with  Franc® 
as  an  efficient  caufe  of -our  commer¬ 
cial  great  nefs*  Two  fim-ultaneous 
events  might  exift,  without  one  of 
them  being  the  caufe  of  the  other. 
But,  if  it  could  be  ffiown  that  our 
commerce  did  not  fioiirifh,  when, 
the  trade  with  France  was  open,  as 
£  2  clearly 
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clearly  as  it  appeared  that  it  did 
flourifh,  when  our  trade  with 
France  was  fliut,  men  of  plain  un- 
derflandings  would  fufpeCi,  that 
there  was  fome  fuch  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  circumflances.  as  iublift- 
ed  between  caufe  and  effect.  To 
enforce  this  general  reafoning,  the 
bilhop  quoted  the  preamble  of  a 
ffatute  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  Second,  which  was  as  follows, 
“  Whereas  it  has  by  long  experi¬ 
ence  been  found,  that  the  import¬ 
ing  French  wines,  &c.  has  much 
exhaufted  the  treafure  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  lefTened  the  value  of  the  na¬ 
tive  commodities  and  manufactures, 
and  brought  much  detriment  to  the 
kingdom  in  general — and  he  was 
by  no  means  fatisfied,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  nation  were  lb 
entirely  changed,  as  to  render  a 
trade,  which  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second  was  highly  detrimental, 
and  by  which  we  loft  a  million  per 
annum,  fafe  and  lucrative  at  p re¬ 
lent.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  as 
had  been  alledged,  that  at  that 
time  we  had  exported  little  except 
our  woollens,  we  had  exported, 
excluftve  of  that  manufacture,  above 
two  hundred  articles ;  we  had  ex¬ 
ported  wrought  pewter,  copper  and 
•iron,  hoops,  nails,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  hard-ware  ;  we  had  export- 
Sfi  tin,  lead,  alum,  corn,  coals, 
gunpowder,  glafs,  earthen  ware, 
and  leather.  He  could  not  there¬ 
fore  be  perlua'ded,  that  there  was 
good  ground  for  admitting,  that 
the  lelative  lituation  of  the  two 
countries  was  not  much  the  fame 
now,  as  it  had  been  then  ;  and,  if 
it  weit  lame,  then  tvas  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  experience  concluiive 
againft  the  treaty. 

The  bifhop  proceeded  to  examine 
the  motives,  which  had  induced 
ad  mini  If  ration  to  negociate  a  treaty 
witii  fiance,  mjd  to  abandon  the 


policy  of  their  anceftors.  By  mo¬ 
tives  he  mull  be  underftood  to  mean 
only  the  open  and  avowed  motives. 
There  might  be  lecret  ones  of  more 
weight  and  authority  than  any  he 
had  heard  alledged  ;  and*  when  he 
confidered  the  enlarged  view's,  the 
profound  policy,  the  retrofpeCtive 
wifdom,  and  the  profpedtive  faga- 
city,  which  ufually  did,  and  always 
ought  to  pervade  the  conduct  of 
princes,  he  was  perfuaded  that  there 
were  fuch.  He  was  difpofed  to 
think,  that  the  framers  of  this 
treaty  had  a  moral  certainty,  that 
the  French  in  confideration  of  it 
would  never  more  either  direCtly  or 
indirectly  cliff arb  us  in  our  pofiefi- 
lions  in  Aha  ;  that  they  would  not 
by  underhand  negociation  attempt 
to  rob  us  of  every  commercial  ad¬ 
vantage  and  every  political  alliance 
we  had  in  Europe  ;  that  they  would 
not  either  fecretly  or  openly  fo¬ 
ment  dilfemions  in  Ireland.  He 
truffed  that  minifters  had  a  clear 
forelight,  that  in  confequence  of 
this  treaty  our  navy  would  not  be 
dinainifhed;  nor  was  that  enough: 
but  that  it  would  be  increafed,  and 
increafed  in  a  higher  proportion 
than  the  navy  of  France.  He 
t ruffed  that  thev  had  the  ftrongeit 
expectations,  that  the  introduction 
of  our  manufactures  into  France 
at  this  critical  period,  would  J)e  h> 
far  from  becoming  an  incentive  to 
French  induftrv,  that  it  would  im- 
mediately  annihilate  their  riling 
manufactures  of  cotton,  cutlery, 
hardware  and  pottery.  The  olten- 
iiblc  motives  were  two  :  that  of 
perpetuating  peace  between  the 
kingdoms,  and  that  of  augmenting 
our  revenue  by  extending  our 
trade. 

In  the  force  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
considerations  he  placed  no  confi¬ 
dence.  Had  we  forgotten, — no 
length  of  time  would  ever  obli¬ 
terate 
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terate  the  circumdance  from  his 
memory, — it  even  yet  rankled  in 
his  recollection, — that,  during  the 
progrefs  of  the  American  war,  every 
annual  lptech  from  the  throne, 
every  monthly  dilpatch  from  our 
miniders  at  Paris,  announced  to  this 
lionet,  unfufpecting-  nation,  the 
peaceable  difpolition  of  the  cabinet 
of  Verfailles  ?  and  yet,  when  the 
long  wiflied  lor,  aufpicious  moment 
arrived  in  which  file  could  molt  di- 
ltrefs  us,  with  what  bold  and  bare¬ 
faced  perfidy  did  Hie  break  the 
peace  ?  And  fliould  we  now,  while 
we  were  yet  fmarting  from  the  con- 
fequences  of  her  treachery,  become 
a  fecond  time  the  good  eafy  dupes 
of  her  duplicity  ?  It  was  not  a  trif¬ 
ling  lustration,  that  would  in  his 
mind  expiate  the  perfidy  of  the 
French  councils.  He  admired  the 
French  as  an  intelligent  and  inge- 
mous  people  ;  he  loved  them  as  an 
agreeable  and  polite  people  ;  but 
he  dreaded  them  as  a  great,  he  fuf- 
pected  them  as  a  negociating,  and 
he  deteded  them  as  an  ambitious 
people.  Let  no  man  talk  to  him 
of  exchanging  ancient  prejudices 
for  liberal  fentiments.  He  hoped 
he  did  not  want,  more  than  others 
did,  liberality  of  fentiment  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  but  he  would  not  'part 
with  his  prejudices  againfl  Fiance. 
They  were ’ prejudices,  which  for 
ages  had  preferved  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  liberty  of  this  country, 
and  he  would  carry  them  to  his 
grave  with  him. 

With  regard  to  the  profpect  of 
irverealing  the  revenue  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  trade  of  the  country,  it  was 
not  more  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  approbation  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  was  adduced  as  conclulive. 
He  had  the  honour  to  have  long 
known  feveral  of  them,  and  no  man 
had  a  greater  refpebf  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  general  :  but  the  ob- 
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jetions  they  had  advanced  to  the 
Irifli  propofitions  were  too  forcible, 
not  to  imprefs  his  mind  in  the  pre¬ 
fen t  inflance.  All  that  was  laid 
concerning'  cheapnefs  of  labour, 
price  of  raw  materials,  lightnefs  of 
taxation,  exemption  from  duties, 
ineffkacy  of  countervailing  duties, 
and  facility  of  fmuggling,  was  as 
applicable  to  the  commercial  treaty, 
as  it  had  been  to  the  Irifli  propofU 
tions.  But,  leaving  for  a  moment 
the  condftency  of  the  manufacturers 
to  be  explained  by  themfelves,  it 
was  neceifary  that  he  fhoiiid  explain 
his  own.  He  had  been  a  friend  to 
the  Irifli  propofitions,  and, he  was 
an  enemy  to  the  commercial  treaty. 
Where  was  the  confidence  of  his 
conduc'd  ?  Clearly  in  this,  that 
prance  and  Ireland  flood  in  different 
relations  to  this  country.  He  had 
been  a  friend  to  the  Irifli  propofi¬ 
tions  ;  not  from  a  full  perfualion, 
that  they  would  not  have  interfered 
with  the  manufacturing  intereds  of 
Great  Britain  ;  but  from  a  perfua- 
fion,  that  the  wealth,  dignity  and 
confequence  of  Ireland  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  the  wealth,  dignity  and 
confequence  of  this  country.  The 
bifliop  Went  on  to  enumerate  vari¬ 
ous  articles,  in  which  he  entertained 
a  well-founded  apprehenfion  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  French  competition; 
and  he  concluded  with  apologizing 
to  the  houfe  for  the  length  of  his 
obfervations.  He  had  fpoken  his 
opinion  as  an  honed  man.  His 
fpirit  had  ever  been  too  high,  to 
fuffer  him  to  eniid  himfelf  unde 
the  banners  of  adminidration  or 
of  opposition  ;  and  he  would  always 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  Any  other  conduct  would 
be  a  profanation  of  the  holy  habit 
he  wore. 

The  marquis  of  Lanfdown  en¬ 
tered  with  great  minutenefs  into 
the  merits  of  the  treaty.  Upon  its 
E  3  gene- 
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general  principles  he  bellowed  his 
High-eft  applaule.  They  were  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  his  mind  had 
long  been  made  up  ;  and,  fo  far 
as  regarded  hirHielf,  he  had  been 
ready  on  a  former  occafion  to  have 
earned  them  into  execution,  and  to 
have  boldly  encountered  the  fconle- 
quences.  But  there  was  dudne- 
tion  between  treaties  of  a  political 
nature  and  treaties  of  commerce. 
With  re  ip  eft  to  the  latter  he  felt  a 
particular  deference  due  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large,  who  were  commonly, 
at  lead  in  England,  better  inftnuft- 
ed  in  thefe  matters  than  minifters 
rhemfelves.  Tie  had  like  wife  been 
apprehensive,  that  he  might  have 
attempted  too  much  at  a  time,  and 
embarked  too  great  a  charge  on 
board  the  fame  veffel ;  and  he  re¬ 
joiced  that  he  had  done  fo,  when 
he  recollected  the  angry  dilpofition 
of  the  moment,  in  which  the  preli¬ 
minaries  of  peace  had  been  made 
the  fubject  ot  parliamentary  confi¬ 
de  rat  ion. 

The  bifhop  of  Landaff  had  main¬ 
tained,  that  our  commercial  fyf- 
tem  required  no  alteration,  which, 
with  great  fuhmiffton,  the  marquis 
believed  could  not  be  faid  of  anv 
thing.  Men  of  le.ters  in  different 
countries  contributed  their  aid  to 
develop  and  extend  the  principles 
ot  free  trade  ;  and  their  opinions 
had  been  partly  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  adminiftration  of  France. 
He  ridiculed  the  mode  of  calcula¬ 
tion  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  bifhop,  of  eftimatiiig  the  value 
qf  our  commerce  by  the  balance  of 
trade.  j  his.  method  had  gradu¬ 
ally  become  exploded,  and  was  in 
its  own  nature  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Lord  Lanfdown  laid  confiderable 
ffrefs  upon  the  fentiments  of  the 
manufacturers,  who  were  much 
better  judges  in  this  cafe,  than  they 
W  been  ill  that  of  the  irifh  pro- 
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portions.  When  the  opinion  they 
formed  refpefkd  the  home  market, 
they  were  objects  of  jealoufy  and 
control  *  but  when  it  related  to  the 
freedom  of  a  foreign  market,  and 
the  extinction  of  prohibitions,  they 
were  objects  of  protection  and  un¬ 
limited  confidence. 

The  marquis  exerted  himfeif  to 
refute  the  idea,  that  there  was  any 
particular  reafon  why  France  fhould 
form  an  exception  to  the  general 
principles  of  our  fyftem.  It  was 
not  true,  that  France  had  been  al¬ 
ways  inimical  to  us.  To  an  earlier 
period,  when  we  had  poifefied  pro-* 
vinces  in  France,  it  was  not  necef- 
fary  to  recur,  fince  our  wars  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  were  rather  wars 
of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and. 
Aquitaine,  than  of  the  king  of 
England.  This  lituation  expired 
with  the  fin-render  of  Calais  by 
queen  Mary  ;  and  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  fince?  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
model  of  wifdom,  had  always  fet  a 
particular  value  upon  the  French 
alliance.  The  Stuarts,  who  were 
ufually  eflimated  at  nothing  in  an 
enquiry  of  policy,  had  been  ho 
cufed,  perhaps  unjufMy,  of  too 
much  attachment  to  France  ;  for, 
if  Chari  es  and  his  queen  had  at- 
tended  a  little  more  to  Richelieu, 
or  James  the  Second  been  governed 
by  the  advice  of  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  Britifh.  conftitution, 
Cromwel,  who  was  the  next  in- 
ilance,  had  been  always  and  inti¬ 
mately  in  alliance  with  France.  In 
more  modern  times,  a  perlon  very 
dinerent  from  either  Elizabeth  or 
Cromvtfel,  hr  Robert  Walpole,  had 
maintained  a  conftant  good  under- 
handing  with  France.  The  war 
of  1741  had  been  brought  on  by 
the  clamour  of  a  fenfelels  oppoiL 
tion,  again  ft  the  conviction  of  the 
minifter.  The  war  of  had 
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t&o t  been  the  plan  of  France,  and 
their  not  being'  prepared  to  meet 
os  made  it  fufficiently  evident.  As 
for  the  lali  war  it  w  as  too  recent  for 
difculiion  ;  he  muft  however  ob- 
ferve  that  fiefli  and  blood  could 
Icarcely  reiiit  the  temptation  after 
the  defeat  of  general  Burgoyne. 
There  was  therefore  only  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  policy,  which 
had  prevailed  between  this  country 
and  France,  and  that  was  the  reign 
of  king  William.  Bur.,  as  there 
might  be  fpots  even  in  the  fun,  fo, 
■with  all  poffible  admiration  of  that 
prince,  it  muff  be  allowed,  that 
his  foreign  politics  did  not  make 
the  brighteft  part  of  his  character. 
It  might  fairly  be  concluded,  that, 
if  he  had  lived  at  the  prefent  time, 
lie  would  have  acted  in  a  different 
manner.  France  was  no  longer 
the  fame,  but  was  as  different  from 
itfelf  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  from 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  One  was  a / 
lover  of  glory,  the  other  of  juftice  v 
one  was  ambitious,  the  other  gen¬ 
tle  ;  one  fought  foreign  conqueft, 
the  other  to  improve  and  render 
his  people  more  virtuous.  But 
exclusively  of  the  character  of  the 
monurchs,  a  fpirit  of  individual,  as 
well  as  general  independence  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  rage  of  ferviog  in 
armies  was  abated,  and  men  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  conlideration  independently  of 
the  court  and  the  mini  iter,  perhaps 
greater  than  either  could  confer. 
Fundamental  principles  were  efta- 
blifhed,  which  pervaded  every 
country,  and  originated  in  the  na¬ 
tural  rights  of  men  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  hateful  abfurdity  of  going  to 
war  for  the  fake  of  court  caprice, 
or  any  additional  territory  or  trade 
became  every  day  more  exploded. 

It  was  not  true,  that  France  was 
our  natural  enemy.  We  had  no 
contiguous  frontier,  and  France 
&a.d  no  claim  upon  us.  In  faCI 


there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a  natu¬ 
ral  enemy,  except  the  power  that 
kept  up  three  hundred  thoufand 
men,  with  a  view  td  conqueft,  and 
not  from  a  principle  of  defence. 
That  power  was  the  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  delerved  that  all  Europe 
fliould  confederate  againft  it.  The 
marquis  explained  on  a  fubfequent 
day,  that  in  this  he  did  not  mean 
to  allude  to  the  king  of  Pruifia, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the 
moil  ardent  lovers  of  humanity, 
and  who  cheriftied  no  views,  but 
fuch  as  conduced  to  the  tranquillity 
and  happinefs  of  his  people.  Great 
Britain,  he  proceeded,  was  formed 
to  be  the  model  of  good  policy  to 
every  other  ftate  in  Europe,  to  ori¬ 
ginate  peace,  and  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  peace.  It  was  ridi¬ 
culous  to  talk  of  holding  the  ba¬ 
lance,  and  at  the  fame  moment  to 
throw  ourfelves  as  a  dead  weight 
into  one  of  the  fcales.  If  tomor¬ 
row  the  imperial  courts  and  Pruffia 
fliould  join  to  give  laws  to  Europe, 
would  any  man  fay,  that  the  gene- 
ral  independence  did  not  hang  up¬ 
on  the  junction  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  ?  The  cafe  had  actually  hap¬ 
pened.  The  fcandalous  partition 
of  Poland,  which,  if  kingdoms 
were  to  be  judged  hereafter  like 
men,  muft  meet  with  condign  pu- 
nifhment,  was  owing*  to  this  very 
prejudice.  Nothing  had  given  him 
greater  concern  than  this  circum- 
•ftance,  when  he  went  out  from  the 
office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  in  1769* 
as  it  had  been  his  full  intention  at; 
that  time,  to  have  propofed  to  the 
king  of  France  a  confidential,  as 
well  as  an  open  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  to  counteract  the 
partition. 

Having  eftablifhed  the  wifdom  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  treaty, 
the  marquis  proceeded  to  examine 
its  parts,  and  to  ftate  his  objections. 
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It  was  difficult  in  any  negociation  again,  of  courting  her  alliance.  He 
to  afcertain,  where  the  negociators  conddered  the  putting  an  end  to 
had  been  deficient,  and  how  far  the  Dutch  preteniions  in  regard  to 
more  might  have  been  obtained,  it,  as  one  of  the  mod  material 
He  was  however  free  to  confefs,  points,  that  had  been  gained  in  the 


that  he  felt  fomething  of  this  fort. 
There  were  articles  in  favour  of 
France,  to  which  he  could  find  no 
reciprocal  conceffions  in  favour  of 
England.  This  was  the  neceffiary  • 
refult  of  the  nature  of  the  French 
commodities,  which  were  the  inde- 
feafible  produce  of  her  climate  and 
foil.  It  was  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
the  fuperiority  of  our  manufactures, 
as  fufficient  to  countervail  thefe  re¬ 
ciprocal  articles.  Nothing  could 
be  more  precarious,  than  an  edi- 
inate  built  upon  that  ground.  Our 
beaded  cottons  were  the  growth  of 
a  day  ;  we  law  manufactures  rife 
up  almodindantaneoufiy.  But  the 
advantage  in  the  produce  of  France 
was  pofnive  and  eternal ;  as  long 
as  the  earth  endured,  it  would  re¬ 
main  to  her.  He  was  the  more  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  we  could 
have  gained  fomething  in  exchange, 
as  it  was  wrell  known  how  impa¬ 
tient  France  had  been  for  the  trea¬ 
ty.  What  had  occurred  to  his 
mind  was  to  have  gained  fome  ad¬ 
vantage  in  point  of  navigation,  and 
to  have  laid  fomething  of  this  fort 
to  France:  in  proportion  as  we 
give  you  land,  you  mud  give  us 
fea.  And  this  led  him  to  his  fe- 
cond  objection  ;  which  was,  that 
we  had  conceded  the  neutral  code. 
He  was  perfectly  adonifhed  at  lee- 
ing  fuch  an  article,  and  he  knew 
not  how  it  could  come  into  the 
imagination  of  perfons,  who  had 
the  lead  acquaintance  with  the  law 
of  nations,  cr  the  tranladtions  of 
the  lad  five  years.  It  had  been 
positively  lefufed  to  Ruffin,  even  in 
a  moment  when  we  were  under  the 
neceffity  of  doing,  what  he  hoped 
uc  fliould  never  be  reduced  to  do 


late  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  enter  into  the  fubjeet  ; 
but  he  flattered  himfelf,  the  more 
the  preliminaries  were  examined, 
the  more  it  would  appear,  that  this 
and  other  omiifions  were  more  im¬ 
portant  than  many  ftipulations 
might  have  been.  He  fliould  ra¬ 
ther  have  expedited,  that  France 
and  England  might  have  joined  to 
extinguifh  this  novel  dodtrine, 
brought  forward  in  Europe  by  the 
northern  courts.  It  was  fufficient* 
ly  notorious,  that  it  was  not  the 
intered  of  either  countries,  to  dif¬ 
fer  new  marines  to  dart  up  and 
grow  powerful.  The  marquis  far¬ 
ther  objected,  that  nothing  had 
been  dipulated  upon  the  fubjedf  of 
India,  and  alluded  to  a  treaty  which 
he  had  heard  of,  by  which  the 
privileges  of  the  Ead  India  com¬ 
pany  were  completely  facridced  to 
the  French,  and  which  had  been 
unaccountably  rejeded  in  Paris 
from  the  influence  of  intrigue  and 
private  intered.  He  obferved  as 
to  Cherbourg,  that  he  thought  re- 
prefentatious  ought  to  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  works  going 
on  there  ;  and  that  it  might  have 
been  done  in  fafe,  prudent  and 
politic  language.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  own  experience,  where  he  had 
found  one  reprelenration  fucceed 
on  the  ground  of  right,  he  had 
found  many  fucceed  on  the  ground 
of  good  lenle  and  common  intered. 
He  alfo  remarked  on  the  injudici¬ 
ous  manner  in  which  the  articles 
had  been  drawn  up  ;  and  declared, 
that  the  feventh  in  particular  was 
a  mere  chaos  of  words,  without  the 
poflibiihy  of  drawing  any  meaning 
from  it ;  and,  lead  of  all,  a  meaning 
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favourable  to  this  country.  Lord 
Lanfdown  concluded  with  recur¬ 
ing  to  the  fit  nation  of  Ireland.  It 
was  inconceivable*  that  we  \fliould 
leave  that  people  mote  connected 
in  freedom  of  trade  and  facility  of 

Of 

intercourfe  with  France,  than  with 
Great  Britain.  It  was  idle  to  talk 
of  the  Irifh  propolitions  having- 
been  made  and  rejected,  and  that 
therefore  nothing  was  to  be  done. 
If  a  minifler  for  in  fiance,  were  to 
tell  the  public  and  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  that  they  did  not 
know  their  own  interelf,  and  mull 
abide  by  the  confequence,  he  mult 
be  looked  upon  as  infatuated.  The 
conduct  of  the  Englifh  manufactu¬ 
rers  in  the  cafe  of  the  French  treaty 
mu  ft  crulh  all  their  former  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  fvliein  of  the  Irifh  prod 
portions.  The  prefent  therefore 
was  the  moment  for  minifters  to  re¬ 
vive  the  idea  of  a  beneficial  con¬ 
nection.  Fie  did  not  mean  the 
vague,  ill  natured  and  inadequate 
fyiiein  that-had  been  ottered  ;  but 
a  plain,  litnple,  good  humoured 
fcheme  of  reciprocal  intercourfe, 
unmixed  with  any  principle  of  po¬ 
litics,  and  particularly  with  that, 
to  which  the  fenfe  of  Ireland  was 
fo  totally  averle,  the  obliging  her 
of  necellity  to  adopt  all  the  future 
adts  of  trade  of  the  Britifli  parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  marquis  laid  no  ftrefs  upon 
the  objections  that  had  been  flatt¬ 
ed  refpedling  the  danger  of  our 
fluctuating  capital  in  the  event  of 
a  war,  and  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the 
hovering  adts.  The  French  were 
not  a  nation  of  Algerines  and  fa- 
vages,  and  he  hoped  to  lee  the  day, 
when  our  prelent  anxious  precau¬ 
tions  againft  fnuiggling  would  he 
annihilated  by  the  growing  free¬ 
dom  of  our  trade.  It  had  been  far¬ 
ther  laid,  that  we  fhould  rue  the 
confequcnccs  of  the  prefent  mea- 


fure  ;  that  France  would  flourifh, 
and  we  fliould  fuller  by  the  treaty. 
Fie  would  venture  to  prophefy, 
that,  if  this  country  declined,  pre¬ 
judice  might  aferibe  it  to  this  caufe, 
but  it  would  in  reality  originate  in 
fomething  very  different.  If  we 
continued  under  a  perpetual  fludtu- 
ation  of  adminiftrations,  and  France 
adhered  to  one  fyftern  ;  if  we  went 
on  in  the  rotter nefs  of  corruption, 
and  llie  exerted  herfeif,  as  it  was 
reported  flie  was  about  to  do,  in 
rooting  it  up  ;  if  flie  adopted  great 
meafures,  and  we  purfued  little 
ones,  there  was  no  doubt  which 
country  muff  flourifli,  and  which 
would  decline.  But  he  was  not. 
afraid  to  fay,  knowing  the  natural 
liberality  of  Englifh  minds,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  man  and 
every  citizen  to  rejoice  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  even  of  a  foreign  country, 
when  it  was  produced  by  fair  and 
honourable  means.  If  a  man  had 
the  misfortune  to  bird  that  he  could 
not  govern  his  own  family,  he  muff 
be  bale  indeed,  if  he  repined  at 
feeing  a  neighbouring  family  vir¬ 
tuous,  well  ordered  and  happy. 
Upon  the  whole  the  marquis  felt 
himlelf  inclined  to  a  warm  l'upport 
of  the  treaty,  perfuaded  that  the 
principle  carried  tranfeendent  bene¬ 
fit  with  it,  whatever  opinion  he 
might  have  as  to  feme  of  its  parti¬ 
cular  claufes. 

The  debate  upon  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  was  productive  of  an  al¬ 
tercation  between  the  marquis  of 
Lanfdown  and  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  of  a  nature,  which,  as  it 
tends  to  ill uftrate  charade r,  we  fliall 
ever  confider  as  one  of  the  mod: 
interefting  topics  of  political  hiflo- 
ry.  In  the  courfc  of  the  debate 
the  duke  obferved,  in  reply  to  one 
of  lord  Lanfdown  5s  ammadverfions, 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
French  creations  at  Cherbourg,  and 
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that  with  the  fame  propriety  they 
might  come  and  fay  to  us,  you 
fhall  not  fortify  your  dockyards  of 
Portfmouth  and  Plymouth.  "1  his 
argument  was  retorted  by  the  mar¬ 
quis,  who  obferved,  that  we  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  more,  perhaps  not 
iomuch  concern  with  the  erections 
at  Cherbourg,  as  they  had  with 
our  fortifications  ;  fince,  if  ours 
Were  carried  into  execution,  the 
French  would,  on  the  event  of  an 
invaiion,  take  poffeffion  of  our  for- 
treffes  as  advantageous  pods.  The 
duke,  who  probably  had  been  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  part,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  friends  of  lord  Lanf- 
down  in  the  houfe  of  commons  up¬ 
on  the  fubjedt  of  the  fortifications, 
caught  at  this  infinuation.  He  ob¬ 
ferved,  that,  if  we  might  infer  the 
marquis’s  fentiments  from  the  voice 
of  certain  perfons  in  another  place, 
he  had  changed  his  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fortifications,  as  much 
as  it  appeared  he  had  done  on  the 
fubjedt  of  the  Irifh  propofitions. 
In  the  mean  time  the  duke  had  no 
hefitation  in  declaring,  that  the 
plan  for  the  fortifying  of  Portf- 
mouth  and  Plymouth  had  been  fub- 
jnitted  to  lord  Lanfdown,  when  he 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
niliration  of  this  country,  and  that 
he  had  fignified  his  diredt  approba¬ 
tion. 

In  the  fequel  of  the  altercation 
it  appeared,  that  the  marquis  was 
now  ready  to  avow  his  exprefs  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  plan  of  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  the  queftion,  whether 
01  no  he  ever  profefled  to  approve 
them,  -remained  to  be  decided  from 
two  letters,  the  one  written  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond  confeffedly  fub- 
fequent  to  the  period  in  which  the 
fuppofed  approbation  had  been 
given,  and  lequefling  the  thoughts 
of  the  marquis  upon,  various  fub- 
jeds  relating  to  the  department  of\ 


the  ordnance,  and  among  others 
upon  the  new  fyftem  of  fortifica¬ 
tions.  The  other  letter  was  a  de¬ 
claration  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
been  prefent  at  the  dilputed  con- 
verfation,  made  at  the  requeft  of 
the  duke  of  Richmond  ;  the  fub- 
jedl  of  which  was,  u  that  his  me¬ 
mory  at  the  diftance  of  four  years 
did  not  enable  him  to  fay,  that 
lord  Lanfdown  did  pofitively  give 
a  full  and  diredt  approbation  of  the 
plans,  but  that  the  impreffion  made 
upon  his  mind  at  the  time  was, 
and  had  continued  fo  on  every  re- 
fiedtion  fince,  that  he  did  fignify 
his  approbation.” 

Upon  thefe  circumfiances  lord 
Lanfdown  obferved,  that  his  fitua- 
tion  at  the  period  in  queftion,  when 
he  was  fettling  the  important  mea- 
fure  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
had  been  attended  with  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  perhaps  had  reafon  to 
fear  under  all  the  circumfiances  of 
that  time,  that  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  might  change  his  mind  ;  and 
he  muft  necelfarily  have  dreaded 
the  change  of  one  out  of  the  fieveit 
members  of  the  cabinet.  Thus 
critically  fituated,  when  the  duke 
opened  his  plan,  there  might  per¬ 
haps  be  a  degree  of  addreis  on  his 
part  in  what  had  palled  on  the  fub.* 
jedf.  It  was  natural ;  it  might 
have  been  necelfary ;  but  he  fo- 
lemnly  declared  that  he  never  di¬ 
re  61  ly  approved,  and  he  challenged 
the  duke  to  produce  a  ferap  of  a 
pen  from  him  on  the  fubjedt.  He 
admitted  that  the  fupprefiion  of 
doubts  would  be  unpardonable,  if 
that  iuppreftion  went  fo  far  as  to 
delude  a  colleague  to  hazard  his 
plan  before  parliament,  where  he 
was  to  be  abandoned  and  expofed? 
This  declaration  however  the  mar¬ 
quis  was  afterwards  obliged  to  qua¬ 
lify,  as  it  appeared,  that  a  fum  of 
money,  for  the  fortifications  had  ac~ 
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tualiy  been  included  in  the  ord¬ 
nance  edimates  or  1703.  If  it  were 
urged,  rhat  there  was  bLme  due 
to  hirn  upon  that  fcore,  as  a  mini!- 
ter,  he  was  free  to  fay  there  was 
great  blame.  But  that  was  an- 

O 

other  queftion  ;  and  he  protefted  he 
could  not  ted  why  he  had  fuffered 
the  plan  to  be  propofid.  With 
refpecf  to  the  charge  of  inftncerity, 
which  the  duke  had  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  advance  againft  him,  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  wras  totally  incapable  of 
fupport.  Opennefs  was  his  charac- 
teriftic  ;  and  it  was  1'olely  from  the 
coniideration  of  the  unguardednefs 
of  his  temper,  that  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends  he  had  feci uded  him- 
felf  from  the  world. 

The  fpeakers  in  favour  of  the 
treaty  were  lord  Thurlow,  \  lord 
Hawkcfbury,  lord  Wading  ham, 
lord  Townfhend,  lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  lord  Hopetoun,  and  lord 
Fortefcue.  Thofe  who  diftineuifti- 

V  ,  <‘-5  \ 

ed  themfelves  in  oppolition  were 
the  duke  of  Mancheiter,  lord  Car- 
lille,  lord  Loughborough,  Idl'd  Fitz- 
william,  lord  Sandwich,  lord  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  lord  Portchefter. 
The  houfe  divided  upon  the  fir  ft 
refolution,  contents  81,  not  con¬ 
tents  35  ;  and  upon  the  report, 
contents  94,  not  contents  35.  The 
addrefs  was  presented  on  the  eighth 
of  March. 

The  qneftion  refpefling  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  forms  of  parliament 
was  not  given  up  by  oppolition, 
and  on  the  day,  previous  to  that 
of  preferring  the  addrefs,  Mr.  Fox 
moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
the  refolution,  which  had  been 
propofed  by  lord  Stormont  in  the 
houfe  of  lords.  Be  fide  recapitulat¬ 
ing  and  inforcing  the  arguments 
he  had  already  employed,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  by  the  addrefs  which 
had  been  carried,  they  were  reduced 
to  a  choice  of  t\yo  very  unpieaiant 


predicaments ;  the  one  was  to  let  the 
treaty  pafs,  however  repugnant  its 
principles  might  at  the  time  appear 
to  their  fentiments,  or  however  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  interefts  of  their 
country  ;  and  the  other  to  rejedt 
it,  and  of  confequence  to  fubjedt 
themfelves  to  the  imputation  of 
having  made  a  precipitate  and  a. 
faith lefs  promife  to  the  fovereign. 
The  latter  conduct  would  certainly" 
be  of  the  two  the  lead  injurious, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  fubjedt 
to  very  great  inconveniences,  and 
was  a  fituation  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  derogatory  to 
that  facred  faith,  which  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  preferved  in  promifes 
that  were  made,  or  addreftes  that 
were  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne* 
Mr.  Pitt  treated  the  objedlions  as 
cavilling  and  frivolous  ;  and  ob- 
ferved,  that,  fo  far  from  retrenching 
from  the  privileges  of  the  houfe,  ha- 
had  in  fadf  added  two  new  and  ad¬ 
ditional  ft  ages,  the  addrefs  and  the 
report  of  the  addrefs,  to  thofe  which 
had  been  provided  by  the  wifdom 
of  our  anceftors.  The  condudt  of 
ad  mini  ft  rati  on  was  defended  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  Mr.  Arden  and  Mr. 
Bearcroft,  and  cenfured  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Baftard  and  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Molefworth.  By  the  latter 
of  thefe  an  alluiion  was  made  ta> 
the  cafe  of  the  ordnance  efiimates, 
in  which  the  houfe  had  been  told 
that  they  were  pledged  to  a  future 
meafure  by  having  confented  to  a 
pad  tranfadlion,  and  the  furveyor- 
general  of  the  ordnance  had  infill¬ 
ed,  that,  when  the  matter  came 
out  from  the  difquifition  of  the 
board  of  officers,  they  were  not  at 
liberty  to  refufe  the  money.  The 
houfe  divided  upon  Mr.  Fox’s  re¬ 
folution,  ayes  113,  noes  188. 

On  the  twenty  fixth  of  March 
the  houfe  was  moved  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  come  $0  certain  refolu- 
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tions,  propofed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Portugal,  Spanifh  _  and  Madeira 
the  objedt  of  which  was  to  reduce,  wines,  to  a  proportion  one  third 
at  lea  ft  pro  tempore,  and  during  lower  than  the  new  duties  upon 
the  pendency  of  our  negotiations  French  wines.  The  refolutions  were 
with  Portugal,  the  duties  upon  adopted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ConfoUMion  of  Cujims.  Budget.  Farming  of  the  P  oft  Horfe  Tax.  Lot - 
toy  BUI.  Mutiny  Bill.  Spanijb  Convention. 


ON  E  of  the  fubjedts,  which 
had  been  fuggefted  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  parliament  in  the  Ipeech 
from  the  throne,  and  which  had  ex¬ 
cited  conliderable  expectation,  was 
the  intended  coniolkiation  of  the 
cuftoms.  Mr.  Pitt  opened  this 
bu fine fs  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
an  the  twenty  fixth  of  February  ; 
and  we  cannot  better  explain  the 
nature  of  the  meafure,  than  bv  ex- 
tracfting  the  language  he  employed 
upon  this  occafion. 

It  was  not  necefihry  for  him  to 
Infift  upon  the  great  importance  of 
the  fuhjedt,  or  to  expatiate  on  the 
advantages  it  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce.  When  he  confidered  them, 
it  appeared  more  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  long  delay  of  this 
proceeding,  than  to  prove  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  now  adooting  it.  The 
inefeafing  commerce  of  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  ac¬ 
cumulated  burthens  on  the  other, 
had  fo  widely  exceeded  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  our  anceftors,  and  all  the 
grounds  of  calculation  on  which 
they  founded  their  fyftem  of  fi¬ 
nance,  that  the  principles  they  a- 
dopted,  though  fufficiently  bated 
to  the  narrow  and  confined  fcale  of 
our  former  exigencies  and  refources, 
were  no  longer  applicable,  The 


confequences  of  retaining  the  old 
principle  under  the  altered  circum- 
fiances  of  the  country,  had  been  In 
feveral  points  of  view  highly  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interefts  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Pitt  entered  into  the 
hiftory  of  our  revenues,  and  dated, 
that  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  fub- 
filling  duties  of  cuftom  was  made 
by  a  ftatute  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
king  Charles  the  Second,  under  the 
names  of  tonnage  and  poundage; 
the  firft  an  impofition  upon  wines 
meafuivd  by  the  quantity  import¬ 
ed,  and  the  feconda  duty  ad  va¬ 
lorem  upon  all  other  articles.  The 
laft  was  therefore  liable  to  great 
inaccuracies.  It  was  not  calculat¬ 
ed  according  to  the  real  value  of 
the  commodities,  but  by  an  arbi¬ 
trary  value,  perhaps  the  market 
price  of  the  article  at  the  time  of 
impofing  the  duty.  The  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  mode  of  taxation 
frequently  was,  that  in  goods  of 
one  general  defeription  the  duty 
■was  the  fame  ;  fo  that  it  either 
operated  as  a  prohibition  upon  the 
coarfer  manufactures,  or  was  not 
at  all  felt  by  the  more  perfect. 
This  principle,  when  once  adopt¬ 
ed,  was  purfued  in  every  frefh  fub- 
fidy.  In  lotne  in  fiances  it  had  ope¬ 
rated,  by  impofing  additional  du» 
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ties,  calculated  at  fo  much  per 
cent,  upon  the  duty  already  paid  ; 
In  others  it  laid  a  farther  duty  of 
the  fame  defcription  on  a  particular 
denomination,  of  the  commodity. 
Almoft  all  the  additional  fublidies 
had  been  appropriated  to  fome  fpe- 
cific  fund  for  the  payment  of  cer¬ 
tain  annuities.  There  mud  there¬ 
fore  be  a  feparate  calculation  for 
each  made  at  the  cufiom  houfe  ; 
and  from  the  complexity  of  the 
whole  iyftem  it  was  fcarcely  poiii- 
ble,  that  any  merchant  thou  Id  be 
acquainted,  by  any  calculations  of 
his  own,  with  the  exadl  amount  of 
what  he  was  to  pay.  It  was  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  confequences  in  a 
high  degree  ferious  had  not  rel'ult- 
ed  from  this  evihTpThe  fait  was 
however,  that  fome  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cuftom  houfe,  and 
whole  whole  time  was  dedicated  to 
the  bufinefs,  had,  for  the  eafe  and 
convenience  of  the  traders  and  mer¬ 
chants,  arranged  a  general  view  of 
the  cufloms  in  the  form  of /a  book 
of  rates,  which  was  found  in  a 
certain  degree  ufeful.  But  the  u- 
tility  a  riling  from  fuch  a  compila¬ 
tion  could  not  be  of  vjery  long 
handing,  when  it  was  conlidered, 
that  in  every  feffion  of  parliament 
there  was  fome  alteration  made  in 
feveral  of  the  duties,  and  that  each 
of  thefe  alterations  totally  unhing¬ 
ed  and  overturned  the  Life  of  every 
preceding  calculation.  Betide  this, 
thou  eh  the  calculation  contained 
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in  the  book  of  rates  might  he  ever 
fo  accurate,  the  merchant* could 
not  go  to  the  cuftom  houfe  and 
enter  his  goods  immediately,  pay¬ 
ing  the  linn  there  ftated,  but  fnuft 
wait,  as  if  no  fuch  book  had  exift- 
ed,  till  all  the  ufual  calculations  on 
each  fubfidy  had  been  made  •  fo 
that  in  point  of  time  nothing  was 
laved.  Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  the 
fame  abufes  prevailed*  though  not 


in  an  equal  degree,  in  the  offices  of 
the  excite,  and  of  the  ftamp  duties  ; 
and  were  therefore  included  in  his 
plan. 

The  mode,  by  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  remedy  this  great  abate, 
was  by  ahol  hiring  all  the  duties 
that  now  fubftfted  in  this  confufed 
and  complex  manner,  and  to  tub- 
ftitute  in  their  Head  one  tingle  duty 
on  each  article,  amounting  as  near¬ 
ly  as  poilible  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  various  fublidies  now  paid, 
only,  where  a  fraction  was  found 
in  any  of  the  turns,  to  change  the 
fraction  for  the  neareft  integral 
number,  ufually  taking  the  higher 
rather  than  the  lower.  This  ad¬ 
vance  would  produce  an  increafe  in 
the  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
20,000  1.  per  annum  ;  and  would 
lay  upon  the  public  a  burthen, 
mod  amply  compenfated  by  the  re¬ 
lief,  which  the  merchant  would  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  intended  altera¬ 
tion.  In  fome  few  articles  it  was 
Mr,  Pitt’s  intention  to  introduce 
regulations  of  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  particularly  in  certain  fpecies 
of  timber,  and  in  the  duty  upon, 
drugs,  which  lafl  it  would  be  ne¬ 
edlin'}'  to  reduce,  as  by  their  pre¬ 
terit  amount  the  fair  trader  was 
nearly  driven  out  of  the  market, 
and  the  whole  bufinefs  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  imuggler. 

Mr,  Pitt  thought  it  necefTary  to 
add  fome  remarks  upon  the  eftebt 
of  the  intended  meafure  upon  the 
fequrity  of  the  public  creditor. 
Many  of  the  fublidies  to  be  abolish¬ 
ed  were  appropriated  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  certain  fpecified  annuitants, 
and  fome  of  the  annuitants  were  of 
coniequence  entitled  to  a  priority 
of  payment.  But  this  priority  it 
was  by  no  means  his  intention  to 
affedft,  iince  it  might  as  wrell  be 
maintained  by  paying  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditors  out  of  one  general 
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fund,  as  by  tbe  prefent  method. 
He  added,  that  the  (late  had  in  his 
apprehension  a  right  to  make  fitch 
alterations  in  the  nature  of  its  fecu- 
rities  as  fhould  appear  convenient 
and  neceffary,  always  taking  care, 
that  the  new  fecurity  fhould  be 
fubfiantially  equivalent  to.  that 
which  had  preceded.  To  difpute 
this  right  of  the  legiflature,  would, 
if  the  argument  were  carried  to  its 
utmoft  extent,  preclude  the  poifi- 
bility  of  ever  making  any  alteration 
in  a  tax,  which  might  once  have 
been  adopted,  or  of  repealing  a 
burthen,  which  might  in  practice 
have  been  found  ever  fo  undefira- 
ble  and  impolitic.  The  more  com¬ 
pletely  however  to  remove  every 
fhadow  of  objedion,  he  fhould  re¬ 
commend,  that,  not  only  all  the 
feveral  funds  then  confolidated 
fhould  become  chargeable  with  the 
public  debt,  but  that  every  other 
refource  of  the  country  fhould  be 
made  a  collateral  fecurity,  even  to 
the  aids  of  the  current  year.  Not- 
withflanding  however  his  opinion 
of  the  right  of  the  legiflature,  he 
thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
erted,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  with¬ 
out  firft  obtaining  the  content  of 
the  feveral  creditors.  This  con- 
fent  was  to  be  taken,  by  allowing 
them  proper  time  to  make  their 
objections ;  and,  if  none  were  made, 
to  conilrue  their  filence  into  acqui¬ 
escence.  Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  he 
fhould  not  at  prefent  enter  into  the 
detail  of  the  feveral  refolutions, 
but  fhould  fatisfy  himfelf  with  hav¬ 
ing  them  all  underffood  as  having 
been  tead  proforma,  pledging  hirn- 
lelf  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  any  relolution  of  the 
whole  volume,  (for  they  amounted 
to  above  three  thoufand  in  num¬ 
ber)  which  appeared  to  him  of 
confide rable  magnitude  and  import¬ 
ance,  to  pafs  without  a  particular 


and  fpecific  notice.  He  had  given 
no  ordinary  (bare  of  attention  to 
the  businefs  ;  he  had  not  left  one 
perfon  unconfulted  from  whom  any 
information  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  the  greateil  diligence  had  been 
ufed,  to  circulate  the  plan  among 
the  mod  refpedabie  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  who  were  immediately  con- 
cevned  in  its  operation  and  effects. 
Of  confequence  he  flattered  him¬ 
felf,  that  he  came  forward  on  the 
fubje$  fupported  by  the  beil  of  all 
polfibie  authorities,  the  information 
of  the  moil  enlightened  perfons  on 
ail  parts  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the 
univerfal  con  Cent  of  thofe  who 
were  moil  interefied  in  the  event. 

The  introduction  of  this  meafure 
occafioned  no  debate.  The  objeeft 
was  fo  clearly  advantageous,  as  to 
command  the  concurrence  of  every 
defeription  of  members  in  the  houfe 
of  commons ;  and  Mr,  Burke,  who 
role  immediately  after  the  ininifter, 
profdfed,  that  it  did  not  become 
him,  or  thofe  who  like  him  unfor¬ 
tunately  felt  it  to  be  frequently 
their  duty  to  oppofe  the  meafures 
of  government,  to  content  them- 
felves  with  a  fullen  acquiefcence, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  fife  man¬ 
fully,  to  do  jufiice  to  the  meafure, 
and  to  return  their  thanks  to  its 
author  on  behalf  of  themfelves  and 
their  country*  Sir  Grey  Coopef 
thought  proper  to  mention,  that 
the  fcheme  had  made  a  conliderable 
prog'fefs  dining  the  adminifi ration 
of  lord  North,  that  a  regular  col**4 
rdpondence  had  been  carried  on 
by  himfelf  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
years  1780  arid  1781  with  a  very 
intelligent  perfon  then  in  the  coin4 
million  of  the  citlloms,  arid  that  his 
noble  friend  had  had  it  much  at 
heart  to  bring  it  to  the  maturity,  at 
which  it  had  now  arrived. 

The  only  refolution  in  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  wrhole  houfe  appoint- 
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ed  to  take  into  confideration  the 
confolidation  of  the  cuftoms,  that 
eccafioned  any  debate,  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  thirteenth  of 
March,  and  had  for  its  objedt  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  bran¬ 
dies  to  the  rate  of  live  '/hillings  per 
gallon.  This,  as  Mr.  Pitt  obferv- 
ed,  was  two  /hillings  lower  than 
the  ftandard  provided  for  by  the 
treaty  ;  and  he  reded  the  policy  of 
the  meafure  upon  its  tendency  to 
counteract  and  overthrow  the  con¬ 
traband  trade.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  quantity  of  brandy 
fmuggled,  and  that  which  had 
been  legally  imported  and  paid  the 
duty,  judging  from  an  average  of 
three  years,  was  enormous ;  the 
former  amounting  to  about  four 
millions  of  gallons,  while  the  latter 
did  not  exceed  fix  or  feven  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand.  Were  the  whole  of 
the  intended  reduction  of  duty  to 
operate  as  an  uncompenfated  reduc¬ 
tion  upon  the  revenue,  the  lofs 
would  indeed  amount  to  the  fuim 
of  200,00c  1.  per  annum.  But  an 
increafed  importation  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  gallons,  deducted 
from  the  four  millions  at  prefent  il¬ 
legally  imported,  would  form  a 
fufdcient  compenfation ;  and  he 
had  a  right  to  expedf  much  more. 
There  had  been  lamples  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  brandy  collected  at 
the  places  of  importation  with  an 
account  of  their  firft  coil: ;  and 
thefe  famples,  having  been  expre/T- 
ly  examined  by  the  principal  mer¬ 
chants,  he  had  the  authority  of 
thofe  gentlemen  in  faying,  that  in 
almoft  every  different  fort  the  fair 
trader,  under  the  prefent  reduftion, 
would  abfolutely  be  able  to  under- 
fell  the  fmtrggler.  Flattering  how¬ 
ever  as  this  profpedf  was,  there  was 
another  method  which  he  intended 
to  adopt,  that  would  fecit  re  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  tfie  necelfary  com- 
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penfation,  and  not  leave  the  whole 
to  an  unavoidable  ri/k  ;  and  would 
be  fide  operate  as  an  anfwerto  an¬ 
other  obje&ionabie  coofequfcnce,, 
the  introducing  a  more  extended 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  among  the 
common  people  ;  and  this  method 
was  the  railing  the  price  of  licences 
to  the  retailers  of  fuch  liquors. 
Lord  Penrhyn  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pits 
obferved  upon  the  Ltal  confer 
quences  that  would  refult  from 
the  propofed  regulation  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  rum  from  the  Weil 
Indian  iflands  ;  and  declared,  that 
he  was  authorised  by  the  unanim¬ 
ous  opinion  of  a  large  meeting  of 
planters  and  merchants  to  fay,  that 
our  rums  would  not  be  able  to  ftand 
a  competition  with  the  brandies* 
and  muff  be  totally  driven  out  of 
the  market.-  Mr.  Sheridan  lament¬ 
ed,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  accounts  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  brandy  fmuggled  into  this 
country,  before  the  concluffon  of 
the  treaty,  as  France  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  given  an  equivalent  fox: 
the  benefit  of  having  her  brandies 
imported  into  Great  Britain  at  ff> 
low  a  duty.  The  refolution,  like 
all  the  others  in  the  fyffem  of  the 
confolidation,  was  carried  without 
a  divifion. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  moved  for  leaver 
to  bring  in  a  bill  purfuant  to  the 
refolufcions  relative  to  the  French- 
treaty  and  the  confolidated  duties  j 
fir  Grey  Cooper  objected  to  the 
propofrtion.  He  faxd,  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fortuitous  cir- 
cumffance,  that  in  the  fame  feffion* 
when  a  great  innovation'  in  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  was  pro¬ 
pofed,  the  bill,  which  had  long 
been  in  contemplation,  for  Ampli¬ 
fying  the  duties  of  cuftoms  had 
been  brought  forward,  there  muff 
neceffarily  have  been  a  feparate  and 
dift indt  bill  foe  rendering  effectual 
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the  tariff  of  the  French  treaty.  Ad¬ 
vantage  had  been  taken  of  this 
event,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
an  unfair  and  unparliamentary  ad 
vantage,  to  keep  the  treaty  as  much 
as  poffible  out  of  the  fight  and  out 
of  the  mind  of  the  houfe.  He  was 
aware,  that  it  had  been  too  much 
the  practice,  to  put  together  in  the 
fame  bill  proportions  and  claufes, 
which  had  no  immediate  relation 
to  each  other,  contrary  to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  parliamentary  order.  But  in 
thofe  cafes  the  propofitions  taken 
feparately  were  feldom  fuch,  as  to 
be  liable  to  any  objection  in  either 
houfe.  To  adopt  this  proceeding- 
in  cafes,  where  it  was  known,  that 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
bill  would  be  ftrenuouffy  oppofed, 
was  in  effedt  to  preclude  both  houfes 
from  exerciling  their  undoubted 
privilege,  and  to  tell  them  in  other 
words,  that,  if  they  diffented  from 
a  propofition  of  a  very  queffionable 
nature,  they  muff  do  it  at  the  peril 
of  rejecting  a  meafure,  univerfally 
conceived  to  be  ol  the  higheft  pub¬ 
lic  advantage.  He  accordingly 
fug-gelled  as  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Pitt’s  motion,  to  infert.  the  words 
“  a  bill  or  bills;”  and  his  amend¬ 
ment  was  fupported  by  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Mr.  Hulfey,  and  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan.  The  houfe  divided  upon  the 
queffion,  ayes  64,  noes  137. 

The  temper  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  has  of  late  years  been  fuch, 
as  to  incline  them  to  a  more  dil- 
paffionate  and  impartial  examination 
of  the  propofitions  that  are  brought 
before  them,  than  has  been  exem¬ 
plified  in  former  periods  of  our  hil- 
tory.  The  miniiler,  though  in  a 
high  degree  popular  and  refpeaed, 
has  been  left  in  a  minority  upon 
fome  queffion,  which  has  been  con- 
iidcred  as  interefting  to  our  liberty 
and  our  conftitution,  in  almoll 
every  feilion  of  the  prefent  parlia¬ 


ment.  A  party  has  been  formed 
among  what  are  ffyled  the  country 
o-entlemen,  different  from  what 
bore  the  denomination  of  a  country 
party  in  the  time  of  our  fathers, 
and  whofe  object  has  been  to  hold 
a  kind  of  balance  between  the  mi- 
nillrv  and  their  adverfari.es,  to  vote 
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generally  with  the  former,  but  up¬ 
on  queffions  where  reafon  and  juf- 
tice  feemed  to  be  with  the  latter,  as 
cannot  fail  ever  and  anon  to  be  the 
cafe  in  the  eyes  of  a  per  foil  en¬ 
tirely  divefled  of  prejudice,  then  to 
change  their  fide,  and,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happened,  to  prove  a  call¬ 
ing  weight  in  the  fcale  of  oppo- 
lition. 

Two  queffions,  winch  were  thus 
taken  up  by  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  and  upon  which  of  con- 
fequence  the  ftyle  of  conftitutional 
queffions  was  bellowed,  were  that 
relatively  to  the  add  refs  upon  the 
commercial  treaty,  ana  the  queilioit 
now  ffarted  by  fir  Grey  Cooper, 
re  1  peeling  the  propriety  of  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  great  min  liter  iai  objects 
of  the  feilion  in  one  bill.  This 
queftion  was  accordingly  revived 
on  the  twenty-firft  of  March,  four¬ 
teen  days  after  ft  had  firff  been  de¬ 
bated,  by  a  propofition,  moved  by 
Mr.  Ballard,  and  feconded  by  iir 
William  Lemon,  for  inffruffting  the 
committee  upon  the  conteffed  bill, 
to  divide  it  into  two,  if  they  thought 
proper.  By  Mr.  Ballard  it  was 
remarked,  that,  relufftant  as  he  was 
to  impede  the  meafures  of  admini¬ 
stration,  he  was  relieved  from  that 
embarrailment,  by  the  circumffance 
of  his  having  given  his  fupport  to 
each  of  the  meafures  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  the  bill.  He  had,  therefore, 
no  motive  to  bring  forward  the 
prefent  motion,  except  what  ori¬ 
ginated  in  his  regard  to  the  conffi- 
tution?  and  in  his  perfualion,  that 
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the  meafure  now  urged  by  the  mi¬ 
ni  Tier  was  an  infringement  on  it. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  almoft  treach¬ 
ery  to  their  condituents,  for  that 
houfe  to  fubmit  to  the  evadon  of  a 
feparate  and  didindt  vote,  by  fuf- 
fering  the  two  obiedts  to  be  put  into 
ene  bill.  If  it  were  admitted,  a 
precedent  would  now  be  elfablifli- 
ed,  which  might  hereafter  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  length  highly  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  :  and  the  moft  atrociouily 
bad  meafure  might  be  forced  through 
the  houfe  by  a  corrupt  ad minift ra¬ 
tion,  under  the  cover  of  a  good 
and  favourite  meafure,  with  which 
it  might  be  coupled.  Though 
be  acquitted  Mr.  Pitt  of  any  im¬ 
proper  motive,  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  exert  himfelf  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  proceeding,  which  was 
pregnant  with  the  moft  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  Mr.  Baf- 
tard  had  done  him  no  more  than 
juftice  in  acquitting  him  of  any 
difltigenuous  intention  in  coupling 
the  two  objedls  in  one  bill  ;  for  in 
fail,  in  dead  of  thus  fecuring  the 
accomplishment  of  the  more  excep¬ 
tionable  meafure,  he  rather  ran  the 
greater  rilk*  lince  it  was  certainly 
more  to  be  apprehended,  that  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  oppofe  a  meafure,  one 
part  of  which  was  difagreeable  to 
them,  than  that  they  would  fup- 
port  a  meafure,  part  of  which  only 
they  approved.  And  by  this  prin- 
|  ciple  he  widied  the  houfe  to  regu¬ 
late  its  practice,  fince,  by  rejecting 
the  whole  together,  they  would  by 
no  means  be  precluded  from  taking 
up  again  fepamtely  that  which  was 
not  liable  to  objection.  Mr.  Pitt 
argued  the  impracticability  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  motion,  fince,  if 
.  the  plans  were  introduced  feparate- 
ly,  one  of  two  things  mutt  take 
place  :  either  the  treaty  mud  have 
:he  priority,  and  in  that  cafe  there 
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mud  be  a  confiderable  reduction  in 
the  duties  on  French  commodities, 
duties  already  appropriated  to  par¬ 
ticular  funds  for  paying  the  intered 
of  the  public  debt,  without  the  in-, 
trodudtion  of  au  equivalent,  and  of 
confequence  the  funds  mud  be  ,di- 
minifhed ;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plan  of  confoiidation  mud  be 
fird  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  duties  on  French  commodities 
mud  neceffarily  be  regulated,  be¬ 
fore  the  necemty  of  luch  regula¬ 
tions  had  been  recoghifed  by  par¬ 
liament.  Sir  Grey  Cooper  replied, 
that  arguments  from  inconvenience 
could  not  judify  a  departure  from 
the  rules  and  orders  of  parliament¬ 
ary  proceeding ;  and  that  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  a  feparate 
book  of  rates  for  duties,  which 
were  to  lad  only  for  twelve  years* 
He  added,  that  motions  for  in  dr  no¬ 
tions,  dmilar  to  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Badard,  had  never  in  any  in¬ 
dance  been  refilled  ;  and  that  the 
propriety  of  the  prefent  motion 
was  manifed,  dace  the  commons 
were  entitled  to  infift,  that  the  lords 
diould  make  no  alteration  in  a  bill 
of  fupply,  though  they  had  never! 
been  fo  abfurd  as  to  deny  the  pri¬ 
vilege  rif  that  branch  of  tbe  legiffi 
lamre,  to  give  their  didindf  affir¬ 
mative  or  negative  to  every  propo- 
fition  that  fhould  be  brought  before 
them.  •  The  motion  was  fupported 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Vyner,  and 
oppofed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and, 
the  houfe  having  divided  upon  the 
quedion,  the  numbers  appeared, 
ayes  65,  nods  184. 

Another  point  was  drongly  and 
repeatedly  urged  by  Hr  Grey  Coo¬ 
per,  though  it  was  not  fo  generally 
efpoufed,  nor  appeared  to  make  fo 
deep  an  impreffion  upon  the  houfe. 
This  was  the  confideration,  that, 
though  the  committee  for  forming 
thefe  refolutions  had  received  no 
F  In  dr  uc* 
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inftru&ion,  but  the  general  one  for 
conlidering  fo  much  of  the  king’s 
fpeech  as  related  to  the  Amplifying 
the  public  accounts,  yet  in  reality 
they  had  impoled  new  taxes^  by 
more  than  one  hundred  refolutions 
upon  timber  for  Aiip-buikiing, 
deals,  battens,  and  Haves,  and  they 
had  even  been  made  the  vehicle  for 
reducing  the  duty  upon  Portugal 
wines.  If  this  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  which  he  conceived  had  pall¬ 
ed  by  inadvertency,  fhould  be  a- 
dopted  as  regular,  a  minifter  might 
in  future  carve  a  committee  out  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  king’s  fpeech, 
containing  general  and  indefinite 
words,  fuch  as  commercial  regula¬ 
tions,  or  plans  for  liquidating  the 
national  debt,  and  thus  dif'penle 
with  all  the  ancient  forms  and  efla- 
blifhed  wifdom  of  parliament.  Sir 
Grey  Cooper  therefore  moved,  that 
the  refolutions  be  recommitted,  and 
that  fuitable  inllrudtkms  be  given 
to  the  committee  for  their  adoption. 
Mr.  Pitt  undertook  to  demomtrate, 
that  the  motion  was  futile  and  nu¬ 
gatory,  and  that  it  was  abfurd  to 
imagine,  that  the  refolurion,  which 
had  led  to  the  forming’  of  the  com- 
mittee,  had  intended  nothing  more 
than  a  Amplification  of  the  cuftoms, 
by  advancing  the  amount  of  the 
ievei al  duties  in  which  there  ap¬ 
peared  fractional  numbers,  Ance  this 
alone,  inlfead  of  Amplifying,  would 
have  proved  the  means  of  addition¬ 
al  confuiion  in  the  trail  factions  of 
the  revenue.  The  motion  was  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  diviAon. 

In  one  of  thefe  later  Aages  of  the 
buAnefs,  the  queAion  was  again 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Francis  refpe&ing 
the  duty  on  French  laces,  and  it 
then  appeared  by  the  joint  rep  re - 
fentations  of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr. 
I  itt,  that  the  duty  on  thread  laces 
would  be  feventeen.  Aiil tings  and 
lcven  pence  per  dozen  yards,  and 
2  \ 


that  Aik  laces  of  every  fort  would 
continue  under  an  adtual  and  ex- 
prefs  prohibition.  Both  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  were  diflatisfadtory  to  Mr. 
Francis,  Ance  nothing  could  be 
more  abfurd  than  the  uniform  duty 
of  feventeen  (hillings  and  feven 
pence,  which  boie  mdifcritoinately 
on  the  quantity  of  the  thread  laces, 
without  diAinguifhmg  between  thofe 
of  two  pence  and  thofe  of  ten  pence 
per  yard  ;  and  Ance  he  was  well 
allured,  that  the  French  Aik  laces 
made  feven  tenths  at  leaft  of  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  Britifh  dominions 
in  that  article,  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  1.  per  annum,  a  confump- 
tion  which  deferved  to  be  lega- 
lized,  and  from  which  an  annual 
revenue  of  30,000!.  might  be 
railed,  without  injury,  and  even 
with  advantage  to  our  commerce. 
In  the  la  A  ftage  of  the  buAnefs  Mr. 
Sheridan  alfo  revived  the  queAiou 
refpedting  an  arrangement  with 
Ireland,  and  intimated  an  intention 
of  fpeedily  bringing  forward  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  own  upon  the  fubjeCt, 
which  intention,  it  fhould  feem,  he 
was  afterwards  induced  to  poApone. 
The  houfe  divided  on  the  fourth, 
of  April  upon  the  queftion  that  the 
bill  do  pais,  ayes  1 19  noes  j  3. 

The  confolidation  aff  did  not  pals 
the  houfe  of  lords  without  exciting 
fome  debate  upon  the  queAion  ref- 
pelting  the  propriety  of  its  being 
divided  into  two  hills.  In  relation 
to  this  point  lord  Stormont  alluded 
to  the  ilauding  order  of  the  houfe, 
by  which  it  was  declared,  that 
u  the  annexing  any  foreign  matter 
to  a  bill  of  aid  or  fupply  was  an 
unparliamentary  proceeding,  and 
deAruttiveot  an  ellential  principle  of 
the  00111111111100.”  Lord  Hawkef- 
bury  admitted  that  the  (landing  or¬ 
der  was  founded  in  the  befl  policy  ; 
but  he  obferved,  that  the  bills,  to 
which  it  referred,  and  which  had 
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been  the  object  of  the  p rote  Its  of 
that  ho  life,  were  bills  of  fupply  for 
the  ierviee  of  the  year,  and  not 
money  bills  of  the  nature  of  the 
p relent,  where  the  money  was  a 
diminutive  object,  and  came  in,  not 
as  a  matter  of  fupply,  but  collate¬ 
rally  as  the  branch  of  a  ly Item . 
Lord  Loughborough  on  the  other 
hand  reprobated  this  dillincYion, 
as  a  novelty  of  the  molt  alarming 
and’  dangerous  nature.  He  con- 
tended,  that  the  dignity  of  the  houfe 
was  annihilated,  and  their  life  in 
the  legiHature  at  an  end,  if  they 
were  to  be  excluded  from  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  diferetion,  whenever 
the  houfe  of  commons  ch.oie  to  in¬ 
fer  t  a  claufe  about  money,  in  any 
bill,  that  they  w idled  to  relcue 
from  the  danger  of  deliberation. 
The  objection  was  further  in  forced 
by  lord  Carliile  and  lord  Portchef- 
ter,  and  aniwered  by  lord  Sydney, 
lord  Wailingham,  the  earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  and  lord  Thurlow.  The 
houfe  divided  upon  the  quedion, 
whether  under  thefe  cir  cum  fiances 
the  bill  diould  be  permitted  to  go 
to  a  committee,  contents  70,  not 
contents  29. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April  Mr. 
Pitt  opened  the  budget  for  the  year 
1787,  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe  lor  the  conlnleration  of  ways 
and  means.  It  was  a  matter  of 
much  iadsfabtion  to  him,  anil  lie 
doubted  not  that  the  houfe  would 
rejoice  to  hear,  that  he  had  fuch  ail 
account  to  lay  before  them  of  the 
Hate  of  our  finances,  as  would  lhew 
that  the  promiling  picture,  which 
he  had  on  former  occalions  deline¬ 
ated,  was  by  no  means  flattering 
and  unfounded.  The  fervices  of 
the  year  would  be  found  to  be  am¬ 
ply  provided  for,  though  it  had 
not  yet  been  practicable  to  reduce 
many  of  our  molt  expenfive  depart- 
.  malts  to  the  level  of  what  might 
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have  been  expected,  and  what  the 
lb  let!  committee  of  the  preceding 
fellion  had  deferibed  as  an  adequate 
peace  eftablifhment.  At  the  lame 
time  the  plan  lor  the  diminution  of 
the  national  debt  had  been  Hri&iy 
purfued,  and  the  feveral  quarterly- 
payments  of  250,000!.  regularly 
made.  Mr.  Pitt  enumerated  the 
articles  of  fupply,  and  obferved, 
that  the  navy,  for  which  2,286,000b 
had  been  voted,  and  the  army  for 
which  1,820,000!.  had  been  voted, 
exceeded  the  ertimate  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  revenue,  the  one  in 
486,000!,  the  other  in  230,000!. 
The  ordnance,  for  which  328,550b 
had  been  voted,  fell  1  jmewhat 
Hiort  of  the  ellimate  of  that  branch 
of  the  public  fervice  made  by  the 
committee.  The  whole  of  the  fup¬ 
ply  for  the  prelent  year  amounted 
to  6, 676,000! ;  and  in  the  ways  and 
means,  out  of  which  this  fum  was 
to  ariie,  Mr.  Pitt  included  the  lur- 
plus  of  the  linking  fund  1 ,226,000! ; 
a  payment  to  be  made  by  the  Eaffc 
India  company  1520,000  1;  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  army  accounts  2ao,oool; 
and  the  benefits  refulting  from  the 
confolidation  act,  together  with 
40,000b  for  the  article  of  cambrics, 

1 00, cool.  There  had  he  oblerv- 
ed  been  an  uncommon  falling  off 
in  the  receipts  of  the  cuffoms  for 
the  lail  year,  which  was  partly  ow¬ 
ing  to  an  unfortunate  feafon  in  the 
Welt  Indies,  io  that  m  the  iingle 
article  of  fugar  there  was  a  deficien¬ 
cy  of  3  50,000  1 ;  and  partly  to  the 
general  fufpenfion  of  commercial 
ipeculation,  which  refill  ted  from 
the  depending  negotiation  of  fo 
many  treaties  of  commerce  with, 
foreign  nations.  This  circumffance 
would  be  lo  far  front-  continuing* 
that  our  revenue  of  culotns  would, 
experience  an  uncommon  advance 
in  the  current  year,  even  greater 
than  it  could  be  expected  would  be 
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lading-.  The  prefent  feafon  in  the 
Weil  Indies  prom 3 fed  to  be  the 
in  aft  productive  that  had  a  1  mo  ft 
ever  been  known  ;  and  our  foreign 
Commerce,  no  longer  obftruCied  by 
our  unfettled  intercourfe  with  other 
nations,  but  on  the  contrary  having 
many  new  and  exteftfive  markets 
opened  for  it,  would  return  ag4in 
with  that  1)5 ring  and  daftieity, 
which  always  fucceeded  reftrahit. 
This  incrcafe  of  the  euftoms  he 
would  take  at  250,000! ;  and  he  efti- 
mated  the  whole  of  our  reiousces 
at  tire  fum  of  61767,000  1 ;  fo  that 
th  ere  remained  a  furplus  of  9 1 ,000 1. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  that  the  air 
of  triumph  afitimed  by  Mr.  Pitt  Pit 
but  awkwardly  upon  him,  at  the 
moment,  when  he  fliould  have  con¬ 
ceived  another  fort  of  demeanour 
would  have  better  become  the  hu¬ 
miliating  fittiation,  which  obliged 
him  to  ft  ate  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  in  fo  different  a  con¬ 
dition,  from  that,  which  had  been 
fo  confidently  a  dinned  for  the  pre¬ 
fent  year,  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  revenue.  ,  It  was 
evident,  that  the  receipt  of  the 
lalt  year  fell  fhort  of  the  year 
that  had  preceded  it  by  900,000  1. 
He  added,  that  he.  was  concerned 
to  hear  the  article  of  the  Eail  India 
company  mentioned  as  one  of  our 
tefources,  a  circumftance,  which  a- 
lone  was  fufficient  to  fill  his  mind 
with  great  doubt  and  fu fpi cion  of 
the  four.dnefs  of  all  the  various  ex¬ 
pectations,  which  entered  into  the 
detail  of  the  mmiftenal  budget 
Mr.  G  renville,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  defended  the  contefted  re¬ 
pot-,-  and  obferved  upon  the  parti¬ 
cular  eft  the  Eaft  Indian  account, 
that  there  was  no  one  of  her  re- 
lout  ces,  to  which  this  country  could 
rook  up  with  more  aftiiran.ee,  than 
to  our  pofteffions  in  that  part  of 
she  world.  The  raimfter,  who 
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fliould  attempt  to  delude  the  houfe 
of  commons  on  a  fubjedt  of  io  much 
importance,  as  that  which  they 
were  now  coniidering,  would  de¬ 
fence  every  poffible  cenfure.  But 
at  the  fame  time  he  nittft  maintain, 
that  the  converfe  of  the  proposition 
was  equally  true,  and  that  neither 
ought  any  man,  fond  of  gloomy 
ideas,  to  hold  up  a  defponding  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  finances,  and  endeavour 
to  imp  refs  the  houfe  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  profpedf,  at  a  time  when 
there'  was  io  much  reafoji  to  feel 
gitisfied. 

The  examination  of  the  budget 
was  refumed  by  Mr.  Sheridan  oil 
the  report  upon  the  following  day. 
He  animadverted  upon  ieveral  arti¬ 
cles  that  Mr,  Pitt  had  enumerated 
in  his  lift  of  ways  and  means ;  and 
the  lirft  he  mentioned  was  the  iunl 
of  100,000!.  to  be  drawn  from  the 
duty  upon  cambric  and  the  confoli- 
dation  of  the  euftoms.  Gf  this  fum 
Mr.  Pitt  had  affirmed  40,000  b  am 
the  revenue  upon  cambric;  and  of 
courfe  60,00c  1.  mu  ft  be  luppofed 
to  remain,  as  the  produce  of  the 
confolidation,.  Mr.  Sheridan  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fpeech  with  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  opened  that  fubjedi, 
and  appealed  to  the  houfe,  whether 
he  had  taken  credit  for  more  than 
20,000  1,  as  the  advantage  to  the 
revenue,  and  that  likely  to  arile 
from  the  mere  alteration  of  the 
fractions  into  the  next  higher  inte- 
gral  numbers.  Upon  this  circum¬ 
ftance  Mr.  Sheridan  made  two  ani- 
madverlions.  It  was  evident  from 
the  rribre  recent  ftatement,  that 
4  o,oco  1.  had  been  levied  upon  the 
public  in  new  taxes,  and  that  in  fo 
ft  lent  and  concealed  a  way,  that  he 
was  convinced  the  houfe  in  general 
had  been  unapp  riled  of  the  fa  ft, 
till  that  moment.  Small  too  was 
the  right,  under  thefe  circum- 
fttvigfbs,  of  the  miciiler  to  boaft, 
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that  the  revenue  afforded  a  fur  pi  us 
without  his  being  under  the  necef- 
iity  of  impeding  new  taxes.  The 
next  article  was  250,000  b  for  an 
expected  in  create  of  the  c  11  (toms. 
It  ought  however  to  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  wine  and  fpirits  would  make  a 
deficiency  of  4  o, coo  1,  and  that  of 
confequence  the  increafe  which  was 

-1  ^  1 

thus  confidently  aff  imed  rnuif  pro¬ 
duce  650,000!,  before  it  could 
come  up  to  the  miniifers  idea.  The 
3  20,000  b  Hated  as  due  from  the 
Rail  India  company,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  by  no  erher  mioiiler  have 
been  carried  to  the  revenue  of  the 
year,  and,  inilead  of  an  aid  to  that 
amount,  was  entitled  to  no  better 
a  defeription,  than  that  of  a  lawfuit 
with  a  good  title.  With  regard  to 
the  army  Givings,  and  eafual  firms 
which  might  a  life  from  the  balance 
of  accountants,  or  from  the  more 
fuccebful  colledtion  of  the  taxes, 
thefe  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  up. 
on,  if  we  confidered,  that  there 
were  provjfions  fooner  or  later  to 
be  made  011  account  of  the  royal 
family,  the  loyal  ills  and  other  fer- 
vices,  which  mull  demand  fums, 
far  larger  than  the  produce  in  quef- 
tion.  Upon,  the  whole  of  the  ways 
and  means  there  was  a  real  defi¬ 
ciency,  and,  however  it  might  be 
glofied  over,  a  day  would  arrive, 
when  the  mini  Her  would  wifli  that 
he  had  ventured  to  con>e  boldly 
forward  with  fame  decifive  mea- 
fure,  applicable  to  the  real  lituatipn 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Dundas  undertook  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  nature  of  the  demand  of 
320,000  b  from  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany.  By  a  claufe  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  bill  of  1781  the  company  was 
to  pay  20,oool,  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  every  Rritifh  regiment 
ferving  in  India;  the  payment 
to  be  made  in  the  time  of  fer- 


vice  and  in  the  country  of  India 
This  lum  the  company  had  been 
unable  to  difeharge  in  due  courle, 
and  thence  the  debt  had  arifen. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the 
debt.  A  fum  of  500^000  |.  was 
due  fbr  the  army,  and  a  fu m  nearly 
equal  for  victualling  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles.  It  was  therefore  only  a 
final l  part  of  our  claim,  of  which 
the  government  demanded  the  im¬ 
mediate  payment.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  debate  Mr.  Grenville  accufed 
the  fee  ret  committee  for  preparing 
charges  again  It  Mr.  Hastings,  of 
caking  advantage  of  the  power  of' 
calling  for  papers,  and  bringing 
forward  a  partial  reprefentation  re¬ 
latively  to  the  Hate  of  affairs  in  In¬ 
dia,  which  was  by  no  means  con- 
needed  with  the  immediate  object  of 
their  appointment.  Mr.  Burke  re¬ 
pelled  this  accusation.  He  oblerv- 
ed,  that  fo  far  was  Mr.  Sheridan 
from  being  liable  to  fuch  a  charge, 
that  the  fecret  committee  had  not 
been  a  (lifted  by  him  more  than 
once,  and  then  only  for  half  an 
hour.  With  rep-ard  to  himfelf. 
who  was  the  perfon  perhaps  moff 
affiduouily  intent  on  the  fubjedl  of 
the  committee,  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant  concerning  the  ftate  of 
affairs  in  India,  and  fo  wholly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  his  immediate  objedf, 
that  he  had  pot  once  thought  of 
attending  to  any  fecondary  confi- 
dcrations.  The  fpeakers  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  budget  were  lord  New- 
haven,  lord  Mulgrave  and  Mr. 
Steele  ;  and  thofe  by  whom  its  ar¬ 
ticles  were  difputed  were  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ring,  Mr.  Fox  and  fir  Grey  Coop¬ 
er. 

On  the  fev.enth  of  May  Mr# 
Dundas  opened  to  the  houle,  as  he 
had  done  upon  fome  former  occa-» 
lions,  what  he  fiylcd  the  budget  of 
India.  He  obferved,  that  it  had 
always  been  his  opinion,  that  the 
I  '3  affair* 
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affairs  of  that  country  fhould  be 
public,  as  he  conceived  it.  to  be 
highly  unbecoming,  that  any  part 
of  the  empire  fhould  be  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  revenue  of  five  millions, 
and  maintain  an  army  of  feventy 
or  eighty  thoufand  men,  without 
its  being  known  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  how  that  revenue  was 
difburfed,  and  why  fuch  an  efia- 
blifhment  was  fupported.  Mr. 
Dundas  fiated  the  debt  in  India  at 
its  higheil  poffible  amount,  as  nine 
millions  fierling  ;  and  he  afierted, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  la  if  year 
afforded  a  furplus  of  i,8oo,oool  ; 
and  that  the  furplus  of  the  current 
year  in  Bengal  alone  would  amount 
to  2,000,000  1.  At  home  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  furplus  l'ufficient  to  pay 
the  prefent  demand  that  was  made 
upon  them  by  government,  and  the 
debts  in  this  country  would.be  paid 
off  by  the  year  i/go,  when  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  debt 
in  India  ought  to  be  brought  by 
inveftments  to  England.  The  fur- 
plus  at  the  lowed  eftimation  would 
be  fufficient  for  the  purchafe  of  the 
inveflment  to  China,  and  ought  to 
be  fo  employed.  Mr.  Dundas  was 
fatisfied,  that  India  was  the  lail 
quarter,  in  which  a  prudent  enemy 
would  wifh  to  attack  us.  They 
would  have  to  engage  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  and  a  large  furplus, 
which  in  cafe  pf  hoflilities  might  be 
withdrawn  from  the  purpofe  of  the 
inveflment,  and  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fervice  of  the  war. 
Our  poffeffions  in  India  were,  pro. 
perly  coniidered,  the  brighteii  jew¬ 
el  in  the  Britifh  diadem,  and  de- 
ierved  a  proportionable  attention 
from  the  public.  ’  1'he  prefent 
meufui e  would  be  a  cheek  upon  all 
future  governments  in  that  coun- 
try  ;  and,  by  reports  being  made 
every  year,  the  houfe  would  be  in¬ 
formed  of  every  inercafe  of  efla- 


bbfhment,  and  be  able  immediately 
to  bring  to  account  the  governor 
by  whom  it  was  made.  Fhe  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Eafl  ought  to  be 
watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  and, 
unlefs  parliament  exerted  itfelr  for 
that  purpofe,  they  would  not  do 
j.ullice  to  their  cotifiituents.  Mr. 
Dundas  concluded  with  moving 
propofitions  refpeeting  the  ilate.  of 
the  revenues  or  our  Indian  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  form  of  refolutions. 

Mr.  Francis  ridiculed  the  fpecies 
of  confolation,  which  had  been  fug- 
gelled  to  the  houfe  by  Mr.  Dun¬ 
das.  One  part  of  that  conlblation 
was,  that  the  company  was  nine 
millions  in  debt  in  Bengal,  which 
was  taking  it  higher  than  it  had. 
ever  been  put  by  Mr.  Francis. 
He  afierted,  that  there  was  no  fur¬ 
plus,  but  on  the  contrary  a  con- 
liderable  excels  of  expenditure,  and 
he  undertook  to  prove,  this  from 
the  accounts  before  the  houle. 
But,  if  there  had  been  a  furplus, 
to  adopt  the  propofition  of  taking 
a  million  annually  out  of  Bengal, 
would  be  in  the  higheil  degree  un- 
wife,  confide, ring  the  very  final! 
quantity  of  fpecie  in  circulation. 
Better  would  it  be  to  feize  Bengal, 
and  daih  it  at  once  into  the  ocean, 
than  to  attempt  a  proceeding  fo  ab- 
turd  and  prepofierous.  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis’s  obfervations  occafioned  fome 
altercation  of  a  perfonai  nature  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Grenville. 
Mr.  Bufke  acknowledged,  that  we 
had  no  real'on  to  dread  any  enemy 
in  India,  unlefs  they  were  joined 
and  fupported  by  an  European  ally. 
Among  other  fymptoms  of  the  ill 
Hate  ot  that  country,  he  fpoke  of 
the  increaled  circulation  of  paper 
in  Bengal  at  a  large  difeount,  and 
afked  if  it  were  true,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  paid  their  officers  with  paper, 
which  they  refufed  to  receive  back 
in  payment  themfelves  ?  Mr.  Burke 

would 
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would  not  admit  that  our  provinces 
in  India  were  more  dourifliing  than 
any  others  ;  though,  it  they  had 
been  io,  it  would  not  have  been 
wonderful,  fi nee  they  were  the 
lined  and  moll  fertile  parts  of  the 
country,  while  many  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  di  It  riCls,  Berar  for  indance, 
were  covered  with  immenfe  .moun¬ 
tains  and  uncultivated  foreds.  But 
let  it  not  fee  the  boaft  of  the  mintf- 
ter  for  India,  that  the  Britifh  pro¬ 
vinces  were  more  flourifhmg*  than 
the  kingdom  of  Berar  ;  let  it  be  his 
triumph  “o  fay,  that  the  natives 
lived  as  happy,  that  the  foil  was 
as  productive,  and  the  revenues  as 
ample,  under  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment,  as  under  the  native  princes, 
whom  we  had  fucceeded.  The  re- 
folutlons  were  carried  without  a  di- 
vidon. 

Ga  the  twenty-fixth  of  April 
Mr.  Pitt  preferred  to  the  houfe  of 
commons  a  bill,  dating,  that  noto¬ 
rious  frauds  had  been  committed  in 
the  collection  of  the  tax  on  pod 
horfes,  and  providing  that  the  tax 
fhould  be  farmed,  as  a  remedy  to 
the  evil.  He  obferved,  that  every 
individual,  who  by  law  was  liable 
to  the  tax,  did  in  faff  p  iyit;  and 
that  of  courfe  a  verv  great  fu;m  was 
levied  on  the  public,  though  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  that  fum, 
which,  from  the  collulion  between 
the  collectors  and  the  inn  keepers, 
never  found  its  way  into  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  To  the  remedy  he  had 
to  fugged:  there  could  in  point  of 
revenue  be  no  polfible  objection, 
llnce  the  feveral  did  rids  were  to  be 
put  up  to  public  auction,  and  that 
at  the  prelent  amount  received  in 
each,  at  the  highed  rate  it  had 
.  ever  produced  ;  and,  as  doubtjeis 
there  would  be  many  candidates, 
they  would  rife  one  upon  the  other, 
till  they  brought  in  nearly  as  rtuich, 
as  might  be  expected  to  be  their 
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full  value.  He  had  heard  it  ob¬ 
jected,  that  there  was  fomething  in 
the  principle  of  fuch  an  eftablifh- 
ment,  repugnant  to  our  conditu- 
tion,  and  to  the  general  fydem  of 
our  revenue ;  but  he  could  fee  no 
\ well  founded  reafon  for  fuch  an. 
idea.  Such  a  principle  indeed  pre¬ 
vailed  in  fome  countries,  where  the 
government  was  arbitrary  and  des¬ 
potic  j  but  the  oppreffions,  which 
there  attended  it,  were  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fydem  of  farming 
the  revenues,  but  to  the  form  of 
government.  As  the  duty  at  pre¬ 
fers  dood,  there  were  certain  pow¬ 
ers  given  for  the  colietdion  of  it ; 
and  the  powers  he  propofed  to  give 
to  the  farmer,  were  no  greater, 
than  thole  which  already  exilled  in 
the  eftablifhed  hands.  The  mea- 
fure  in  contemplation  was  not  an 
innovation  ;  and  to  prove  this  Mr. 
Pitt  referred  to  the  turnpike  duty, 
which  was  ufunlly  conduced  by 
the  mode  of  farm,  and  to  the  crofs 
pods,  which  had  for  many  years 
been  leafed  out  to  the  gentleman, 
who  fird  fuggeded  them.  Mr  Pitt 
added,  that  there  was  no  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  the  propofal  might 
be  extended  farther,  and  other 
branches  of  the  revenue  fubjebted 
to  a  iimilar  regulation,  as  there  was 
fomething  in  this  rax,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  peculiarly  proper  to  be  put 
under  that  fydem,  and  which  hard¬ 
ly  exided  in  any  other  cafe. 

Mr.  Marfham  affirmed,  that  he 
did  not  imagine  that  he  had  at  any 
time  difeharged  hi s  duty  more  pro¬ 
perly,  than  in  objecting  to  a  mode 
of  collecting  the  public  revenue,  fo 
repugnant  to  the  principle's  and 
practice  of  the  conditution.  He 
took  a  view  of  the  returns  of  the 
tax  for  the  lad  four  quarters,  and 
remarked,  that  from  thence  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  tax  was  a  growing 
tax,  fmee  the  lad  quarter’s  pro- 
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duc-e  exceeded  the  produce  of  the 
fame  quarter  in  the  former  year  by 
the  iutp.  of  9,000  1.  He  alked,  had 
the  board  of  revenue,  in  whole 
hands  the  management  of  the  tax 
was  veiled,  prelected  any  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  trcafury,  hating,  that 
the  produce  of  the  tax  was  declin¬ 
ing,  and  that  fuch  a  regulation,  as 
the  bill  enabled,  appeared  to  them 
to  be  neceiTow  ?  Mr.  Mar  (ham  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  it  did  not  appear,  that 
the  fullering  the  pod-horfe  tax  to 
be  farmed  would  prove  the  fource 
of  much  abufe  or  op  predion  ;  but 
it  eftabtiffied  the  mode  of  farming 
the  public  revenue,  and  in  future 
times  might  juftify  a  wicked  minif- 
ter  in  the  groffed  violation  of  the 
conditution,  All  bad  practices  had 
been  grounded  upon  precedents, 
moil:  of  them  introduced  upon 
plauhble  reafons,  and  where  the 
ground  of  objection  was  weak  in 
almoil  every  other  inftance,  but  that 
of  the  propriety  of  guarding  againd 
the  incroachment  of  mifchief, 

Mr.  Badard  conceived,  that  fome 
proof  ought  to  .  have  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  houfe,  that  the  frauds 
charged  by  the  minider  did  actually 
exift,  before  fuch  a  bill  as  the  pre¬ 
fect  had  been  introduced,  and  that 
an  authentic  return  fhould  have 
been  made  of  the  number  of  horles 
kept  by  the  various  innkeepers  in 
the  kingdom,  with  a  computation 
of  the  number  of  miles  they  might 
be  fuppofcd  to  travel.  Mr.  Pitt 
had  faid,  that  the  public  paid  the 
tax.  individually,  but,  when  paid, 
it  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  If  the  faCt  were  fo,  it 
only  proved,  that  the  board,  to 
whofe  management  the  collection 
of  the  tax  was  intruded,  was  not 
fiufficiently  alert,  and  that*  they 
ought  to  find  means  for  remedying 
a  negleCt,  which  lay  wholly  with 
ihyuifelv^s,  He  obterved  upon  the 


late  increafe  of  the  tax,  and  alked 
whether  on  that  account  it  would 
not  be  better  to  podpone  the  mea* 
fure,  and  to  fuller  the  public,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  farmer,  to  benefit 
by  the  prog  refs  of  that  increafe  ? 
By  a  claafe  in  the  bill  he  faw,  that 
thefe  contractors  were  not  to  be 
deprived  of  their  votes.  This  was 
the  tree,  whole  fruit  the  mini  dry 
tlefired  to  pluck  ;  but  he  hoped  the 
houfe  would  blad  that  fruit  in  its 
bud.  Mr.  Badard  added,  that,  in 
adopting  this  meafure,  the  execu¬ 
tive  government  was  giving  up  its 
refponfibility,  and  that,  which  Was 
the  lad  thing  they  fhould  part  with, 
the  power  of  redrefs.  Provided 
the  fubjeCt  were  aggrieved,  and  com¬ 
plained  to  that  houfe,  what  was  the 
anfvver  they  would  be  obliged  to 
return  ?  They  mud  fay  we  have 
tied  our  hands  ;  we  have  given 
away  for  three  years  the  power  of 
watching  for  your  welfare  ;  we  can 
do  nothing  till  the  con  trad!  is  ex¬ 
pired.  Still  farther,  thC  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  contractors  made  no 
part  of  the  bill.  No  matter  how 
bad  their  characters,  provided  they 
gave  fufficient  bail.  He  recoileCted 
an  oriental  obfervation,  which  came 
home  to  this  point.  It  was  com¬ 
plained,  that  the  character  of  one 
of  the  Indian  contractors  was  no** 
torioufiy  infamous  ;  and  u  hat  was 
the  anfwer  ?  Why  the  lefs  humane 
was  the  collector,  the.  filter  he  was 
for  his  office;  and  who  knew,  but 
that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  might 
hereafter  farm  the  impods  of  Lng- 
lilhmen  ? 

Mr,  Fox  was  determined  to  op- 
pole  the  bill,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  certain,  if  carried,  very  con- 
fiderably  to  increafe  the  influence 
of  the  crown.  The  number  of  the 
collectors  mud  be  coniiderably  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  appointment  of  fo 
many  new  officers  would  give  the 
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crown  additional  influence.  Every 
man,  who  had  lived  through  the 
exi  lienee  of  a  wav,  knew  'what  a 
contractor  was  ;  and  did  not  every 
man  know,  how  improper  the  in¬ 
fluence  was  that  was  circulated 
through  them  ?  The  farmers  of  the 
revenue  would  be  contractors  under 
another  name.  Shameful  was  the 
idea  of  there  being  a  middle  man 
between  the  fubject  who  paid 
the  tax,  and  the  exchequer  that 
received  it,  a  man,  created  for  the 
purpofe  of  growing  rich  out  of  the 
diftreflfes,  and  at  the  expence  qf  the 
public.  The  precedent  was  in  the 
highell  degree  alarming,  and  re¬ 
quired  to  be  warmly  relifted  in  the 
buffet.  Mr.  jollifle  remarked,  that 
the  produce  of  the  poft-horfe  tax 
increafed  annually,  arid  for  the  iaft 
year  had  amounted'  to  114,000!; 
to  that  456,000  L  had  been  expend¬ 
ed  in  that  mode  of  travelling  only. 
The  bill  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan,  Mr.  Windham,  lord  Mait¬ 
land,  Mr.  Wilbranam',  fir  Gregory 
Page  Turner,  Mr.  Sioper,  Mr. 
alderman  Town  lend,  and  Mr. 
Dempiter.  Its  principle  was  vin¬ 
dicated  by  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  Ar¬ 
den,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Drake, 
Mr.  Rolle,  '  Mr.  Addington,  fir 
William  Molefworth,  lir  Richard 
Hill,  fir  James  Johnftone,  fir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hamer,  fir  John  Miller,  Mr. 
Powys  and  Mr.  Martin.  The 
houfe  divided  upon  the  fecond  read¬ 
ing,  ayes  162,  hoes  95  ;  and  Upon 
the  queftion  for  going  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  ayes  147,  noes  100.  The 
principle  of  the  bill  was  alfo  de¬ 
bated  in  the  hou'e  of  lords  on  the 
twenty-ftrfl  of  May,  when  the 
fpeakers  a  gain  ft  the  meafure  were 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Portchef- 
ter,  lord  Carlifle  and  lord  Stor¬ 
mont  ;.and  its  defenders  lord  Hope- 
toun,  lord  Townflvend  and  lord 
I  *  ■  ■  ,  0  -  ■  :  ft; 
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Hawkefbiuy.  Tt  pafted  through  the 
ufual  ft  ages  without  a  divifion. 

As  it  is  o,ne  of  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  of  fuch  a  narrative  as  ours,  to 
record  thole  features  and  charac- 
teriftic  cjrcumfiances,  which  diilin- 
guiflr  one  year  and  one  feffion  of 
parliament  from  an  ther,  it  would 
be  improper  that  we  fhouid  omit  to 
obferve,  that  the  feffion  of  which 
we  are  treating  had  the  honour  to 
bring  forward  to  public  notice  two 
young  men,  Mr.  Charles  Grey  and 
Mr.  William  Lambton,  of  the  mo  ft 
diftinguifhed  abilities  and  the  moil 
promifmg  genius.  The  fend  men  ts 
of  Mr.  Grey  upon  the  commercial 
treaty  we  have  already  recorded  ; 
and  we-  dull  have  oecafion  to  be¬ 
llow  upon  him  a  farther  notice  in 
the  courfc  of  the  prefent  volume. 
Mr.  Lambton  was  among  the  op- 
pofers  of  the  bill  for  fanning  the 
revenue  of  the  poft-horfe  tax.  °  But 
the  fubjed,  upon  which  he  had  firft 
offered  himfelf  to  the  attention  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  upon 
which  he  fpoke  with  greater  coin- 
pafs  and  ftrength,  was  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  April,  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
upon  retail  fhops. 

Upon  this  occalion  Mr.  Fox 
ftated,  among*  other  arguments,  an 
account  of  the  proportions  in  which 
the  fliop  tax  was  aft’dfed.  The  whole 
revenue  produced  was  59,000! ; 

1 7,000  1.  of  which  were  paid  by 
the  city  of  Weftmiiifter,  1 2,000  L 
by  the  city  of  London,  and  1  2,000!. 
by  the.  adjacent  villages,  fuch  as 
Mary  hope,  High  Holborn,  and 
Wapping ;  and  he  aiked,  whether 
forty-three  ftaares  for  the  metropo¬ 
lis  out  of  fifty-nine,  were  not  fo 
monftrous  a  difproportion,  that 
every  man  who  heard  it  muff  be 
ft  art  led,  and  feel  a  convidion,  that 
the  tax  was  moil  partial  and  unjuft 
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in  its  operation  ?  Mr.  Lambton, 
who  followed  Mr.  Fox,  con  felled 
Bis  inability  to  refill:  the  alluring 
opportunity  of  opening  his  lips  for 
the  firil  time  within  thole  walls, 
with  a  remonllranee  again  ft  a  par¬ 
tial,  opprefilve  and  unjuft  meafure  ; 
for  fuch  was  the  tax  in  queftion. 
The  reafonings  of  Mr.  Fox  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  perfectly  clear  and  de- 
inonifrative  ;  and  the  petitions  or 
the  inftrudtions  of  the  Ihopkeepers 
of  London  and  Weilmintler,  who 
paid  in  a  manner  the  whole  of  the 
tax,  were,  independently  of  all  the 
aid  of  rhetoric,  irreFFible.  But  he 
did  not  wonder,  that  l'uch  argu¬ 
ments  were  treated  with  levity  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  commenced  his 
career  with  the  utmoft  difregard 
and  contempt  for  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  It,  in  theie  times  of  general 
tranquillity  and  peace,  the  people 
mu  ft  labour  under  taxes,  partial, 
unjuft,  and  oppreFive,  how  di final 
muft  be  the  proipect  they  would  fi¬ 
gure  to  themfelves  in  the  cafe  of  a 
future  war  ?  He  would  repeat  it  : 
in  the  cafe  of  a  future  war  ?  for  he 
was  not  iniebied  with  the  new  fa- 
fliioned  Gallomania,  which  fo 
ftrongly  pnffefled  the  ruling  party 
in  this  country.  He  could  not  be 
fo  languine,  as  to  imagine  the  age 
of  innocence  to  be  reltored,  or  to 
regard  a  long  and  uninterrupted  fe- 
ries  of  peaceful  years,  as  one  of  the 
many  golden  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  our  new  commercial 
connection.  If  then  he  were  to 
calculate  upon  the  chance  of  future 
hostilities,  he  fhould  for  himfelt  ex¬ 
pet  t,  to  tee  his  majelfy’s  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  aftuming  and  ex- 
e  rating  'he  tyrannical  power  of  a 
late  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
and  Gt eat  Britain  exhibiting  afcenc 
j&t  Oriental  extortion  and  perfecu- 


tion.  Mr.  Lambton  concluded 
with  in  treating  the  min  liter,  not  to 
remain  thus  obitinatcly  wedded  to 
his  own  opinions,  but  to  give  this 
one  inf  lance  of  condefcenlion.  Such 
an  abf  would  only  be  (looping,  if  it 
Could  be,  called  (looping,  to  rile  the 
higher  ;  and  he  might  be  afi tired, 
that,  by  adopting  it,  far  from  for¬ 
feiting  any  reputation,  he  would 
cortFFerabiy  add  to  his  charadter 
and  popularity.  The  houfe  divided 
upon  Mr.  Fox’s  motion,  ayes  147, 
noes  183. 

On  the  feventh  of  May  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  a  relolution  in  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  for  imposing 
the  additional  duty,  which  he  had 
formerly  l’uggelled  to  the  houfe, 
upon  the  licences  of  the  retailers  in 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  rates  he 
propofed  were  from  two  pounds  per 
annum  to  live  pounds  four  (hillings, 
in  proportion  to  the  different  rents 
of  the  houfes.  The  produce  of 
this  additional  tax  he  eftimated  at 
80,000  1. 

A  hill  was  introduced  by  admi- 
niftratiou,  fo  early  as  the  fecond  of 
February,  for  amending  and  ren¬ 
dering  pi  ore  effectual  the  laws  for 
fu  op  rolling  unlawful  lotteries  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  bill  was  Bated  by 
Mr.  Rofe,  to  be  the  removal  of  the 
jmifdiction  at  prefent  lodged  in  the 
ju dices'  of  the  peace,  and  the  veil¬ 
ing  it  in  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
Weftmi  lifter.  The  reafon  of  this 
change,  he  Fated,  to  be  the  general 
evafion  of  the  penalties,  which  was 
now  pra (fifed.  The  procefs  gene- 
rally  iffued,  directed  rhe  goods  of 
the  offender  to  he  diftrained  upon 
his  preimfes,  and  the  offender  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  remove  from 
WeFminFer  into  the  city,  or  from 
the  city  into  WeFminFer,  in  order 
to  defy  the  power  of  the  magiftrate. 
There  was  a’fo  a  claufe  in  the  bill, 
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by  which  the  infurance  of  whole 
tickets  was  permitted  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  proprietors,  while  all  other 
kinds  ot  infurance  upon  lotteries 
were  forbidden.  This  claufe  was 
warmly  oppofed  by  Mr.  alderman 
Newnham,  Mr.  alderman  Townl- 
end,  Mr.  Dempfter,  Mr.  Francis, 
fir  Grey  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Fox. 
Bv  the  latter  it  was  remarked,  that. 

j  - 

while  it  was  the  profelfed  object  of 
the  bill  to  discourage  gaming,  it 
did  that  which  no  other  aft  of  par¬ 
liament  had  ever  done,  and  by  le~ 
traliziny  one  fpecies  ot  infurance, 

O  O  I  . 

opened  a  door  to  a  thoutanu  eva- 
fions.  He  mull  alio  pbfervc,  that 
the  polling  fuch  a  bill  as  the  pre¬ 
fen  t,  juft  upon  the  eve  of  drawing 
the  lottery,  had  a  very  unfeemly 
appearance,  and  gave  rile  to  a  good 
deal  of  fufpicion.  In  the  mean 
time  the  public  would  reap  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  confequent  in- 
creai'e  of  the  price  of  tickets,  iince 
they  had  long  ago  made  their  bar¬ 
gain,  and  received  all  they  could 
gain.  The  houle  divided  upon  the 
claufe,  ayes,  in  favour  of  its  mak¬ 
ing  part  ot  the  bill,  126,  noes  97. 

•  The  fame  kind  of  debate  was  : e~ 
peated  upon  this  bill  in  the  houle 
of  lords,  when  the  contefted  claufe 
was  oppofed  by  lord  Derby  and  lord 
Carlifle,  and  defended  by  the  earl 
of  Hopetoun.  Lord  Sydney  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  imputation  of  a  collulion, 
which  had  been  inftnuated  againll 
minifters,  laid,  that  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  gamblers,  and 
thanked  his  God  that  he  never  af- 
fociated  with  that  description  of 
men,  let  their  rank  or  fituation  in 
life  be  ever  fo  high.  Lord  Stor¬ 
mont  congi afulated  lord  Sydney 
upon  the  virtuous  circle  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  observed  that  it 
mull  be  very  confined,  if  it  ex¬ 
cluded  every  man  who  made  a  belt 
above  ten  pounds  3  and  exempted 


that  nobleman  from  the  foeiety  of 
fome  of  the  ftrft,  and  mod  of  the 
greateft  characters  in  Europe,  Lord 
Thurlow  remarked,  that  a  plain 
date  of  the  queftion  would  fliovv* 
that  the  provilion  was  built  upon 
the  primary  notions  of  juftiee.  It 
was  limply,  whether  a  perfon,  who 
had  embarked  a  part  of  his  fortune 
in  anj*  particular  contingence,  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  liberty  of  in- 

y 

luring  it  again  ft  the  hazards  anting 
from  fuch  a  fituation.  He  could 
not  conceive  any  reafon,  why  a  to¬ 
leration  or  a  legal  authority  fliould 
be  given  to  one  fet  of  individuals 
in  certain  in  fiances  of  contingency, 
and  refuted  to  others  in  iimilar  in- 
fiances.  He  entered  into  the  hif- 
tory  of  lotteries,  remarking  upon, 
the  different  degrees  of  caprice  with 
which  they  had  been  treated  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  ;  and  obferved,  that 
the  tranfaftion  of  infurance  had  not 
been  declared  illegal  till  the  year 
1782.  Lord  Loughborough  re¬ 
plied  to  lord  Thurlow.  He  con¬ 
tended,  that  there  was  no  refem- 
blance  between  the  infurance  of 
merchandize  and  that  which  was 
authorized  by  the  prefent  bill.  In 
the  former  every  precaution  was 
exerted  by  the  law,  that  the  infurer 
fnould  be  paid  in  ex  aft  proportion 
to  the  lots  he  had  fuftained.  But 
was  there  any  provilion  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  bill  for  that  purpofe  ?  On  the 
contrary,  gaming  was  legalized 
in  the  utmoft  extent.  Every  per¬ 
fon  holding  a  ticket  might  open  a 
policy  upon  it,  and  by  in fu ring  it 
over  and  over  again,  might  derive 
the  molt  multiplied  and  difpropor- 
tioned  advantages.  The  debate  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  amendment  moved 
by  lord  S  hurlow,  that  every  infur- 
ed  ticket  fnould  be  depofited  in  fome 
place,  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
miifioners  of  the  lottery  for  that 
purpofe.  The  bill  was  returned 
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to  the  commons ;  and,  being-  rejected 
in  conformity  to  the  ufage  of  that 
houfe,  which  did  not  admit  the 
the  lords  to  make  amendments  in  a 
jnoney  hill,  was  again  introduced 
as  a  new  bill,  and  palled  into  a 
law. 

The  fubjerif  of  the  alteration  of 
the  mutiny  bill,  which  had  been 
made  in  the  preceding-  year  in  or¬ 
der  to  include  officers  by  brevet  in 
the  operation  of  military  law,  was 
revived  as  a  topic  of  debate  in  the 
p relent  year,  arid  received  an  ample 
diicuffiou  in  both  lioufes.  It  was 
now  acknowledged,  that  officers  on 
half  pay  were  not  intended  to  be 
included,  the  contrary  of  which 
was;  reprefenfed  by  oppolition  as 
refulting  from  the  ft  rid  conftrurition 
qf  the  claufe  ;  and  it  was  argued, 
that  there  was  no  juft  ground  of 
dilfindion  between  them  and  brevet 
officers.  The  claufe  was  oppofed 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  colonel 
Fitzpatrick,  lir  Janies  Erfkine, 
Mr.  Jollitfe,  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr. 
Fox  ;  and  was  defended  by  fir 
Charles  Gould,  fir  George  Yonge, 
and  fir  George  Howard.  Upon 
a  divifion  the  numbers  appeared, 
ayes  73,  noes  25. 

It  was  argued  by  lord  Thurlow 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  the 
claufe  did  not  in  reality  amount  to 
an  alteration  of  the  mutiny  bill. 
Previoufly  to  the  opinion,  lately 
delivered  by  the  judges  in  the  cafe 
x  of  general  Rofs,  martial  law  had 
been  underftood  to  extend  to  officers 
bolding  com  million's  by  brevet. 
Fhe  bill  therefore  did  nothin^- 
more,  than  declare  that  exprdsly 
to  be  law,  which  had  been  under- 
itood  to  be  the  law  before.  Lord 
Loughborough  controverted  this 
pofition.  In  the  cafe  of  general 
Rofs,  no  man  could  have  fliown  a 
ffronger  with  to  have  his  condurit 
in  veil)  gated ;  and  who  had  darted 


the  difficulty?  Not  general  Ron-, 
not  any  member  of  the  long  robe  ; 
but  the  members  of  the  court  mar¬ 
tial  themfelves.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  cuftoms  and  ufage  of  their 
own  profefiion  fuggefted  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  upon  that  the  queftiop 
had  come  before  the  judges.  As 
one  of  them,  he  had  delivered  his 
opinion,  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
all  ;  and,  after  he  had  delivered  it, 
he  had  heard  from  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  officers,  that  they  fliould 
have  been  exceedingly  furprifed, 
had  the  decision  been  other  than  it 
was.  The  claufe  was  oppofed  by- 
lord  Stormont,  lord  Pdrtchefter,  and 
lord  Rawdon  ;  and  vindicated  by 
lord  Sydney,  lord  Hawkelbury,  and 
the  duke  of  Richmond.  It  was 
carried  without  a  divifion. 

O11  the  twenty-fixth  of  March 
lord  Rawdon  called  the  attention 
of  the  houfe  of  lords  to  the  con¬ 
vention  with  Spain  of  the  fixteeruh 
of  July  1786,  and  moved,  as  a  re- 
folution,  that  it  did  not  meet  the 
favourable  opinion  of  that  houfe. 
The  article,  upon  which  he  ani¬ 
madverted,  was  that,  by  which  the 
British  poffellions  upon  the  Mofquit® 
fliore  were  furrendered,  in  exchange 
for  a  fmali  trad  of  land  upon  the 
bay  of  Honduras.  He  affierted,  that 
we  certainly  could  have  made  a 
better  bargain,  than  to  have  ceded 
to  Spain  a  trad:  of  land,  at  ieaft  as 
large  as  the  whole  kingdom  of  Pod 
tugal,  which  yielded  us  cotton,  in¬ 
digo,  logwood  and  fugar,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  liberty  to  cut  log¬ 
wood,  and  a  fcanty  fettleme.nt  of 
twelve  miles  in  extent.  Indeed  it 
was  not  only  injurious  and  degrad¬ 
ing  to  the  nation,  but  it  was  an  aft 
of  ingratitude  to  the  Rritifh  fubjeds 
there,  to  whom  we  had  long  afford¬ 
ed  protection,  and  from  whom  we 
had  received  in  return  every  mark 
of  rei peril  and  affiftance  they  could 
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give.  Thefe  inhabitants  were  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  thtir  old  implacable 
enemy,  who  had,  it  was  true,  pro- 
mifed,  that  he  would  not  punifli  or 
maltreat  them  for  their  pall  friend¬ 
ship  to  Great  Britain ;  a  wretched 
return  of  gratitude  on  our  part,  to 
a  people,  that  we  were  bound  to 
fup port  by  every  tie  of  honour, 
and  every  principle  of  juftice.  He 
added,  that  miniilers  would  have 
exhibited  a  much  founder  policy,  if 
if  they  had  lent  our  transported 
convids  to  the  Mofquitofhore,  than 
by  adopting  the  brilliant  and  ro¬ 
mantic  Scheme  of  fending  them  to 
the  antipodes,  where  they  could  be 
of  no  ufe  at  all. 

The  marquis  of  Carmarthen  in 
reply  to  lord  Rawdon  obferved, 
that  he  was  the  minister  moil  par¬ 
ticularly  and  personally  refponhble 
for  the  convention,  nor  would  he 
Shrink  from  any  blame  that  could 
juftly  be  imputed  to  it.  He  added, 
that  he  could  eafily  exhibit  a  Strong 
and  Sufficient  ground  of  j unification, 
it  the  difcretion,  due  from  men  in 
high  executive  offices,  did  not  teach 
them,  rather  to  rifk  their  own  cha¬ 
racter,  and  to  be  contented  with  a 
confcioufnefs  of  their  innocence, 
than  to  refort  to  a  difclofure  of  fads, 
which  it  was  neceilary  to  the  na¬ 
tional  Safety,  and  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  public  tranquillity 
Should  be  kept  concealed.  Lord 
Carlisle  could  not  agree,  that  it 
was  right  to  contend  in  that  houfe 
for  the  value  of  the  trade  carried 
on  through  the  Mofquito  Shore,  if 
it  were  really,  what  he  feared  it 
mull  be  acknowledged  to  be,  nothing 
more  than  a  Smuggling  trade  upon 
the  Spaniards  and  their  Settlements. 
There  was  alfo  fo  much  to  be  faid 
for  the  discretion,  which  miniilers 
were  bound  to  exercife  in  relation 
to  Some  parts  of  their  conduct,  that, 
where  that  was  fsrioufly  pleaded, 


he  thought  credit  ought  to  be  given 
them  for  the  having  had  other,  and 
much  Stronger  reafons  for  what  they 
had  done,  than  appeared  upon  the 
face  of  the  tranfaCtion.  But  there 
was  a  part  of  the  convention,  that 
by  which  the  inhabitants  were  de¬ 
ferred,  and  Surrendered  without 
their  confent  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemy,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
a  juft  ground  of  cenfure.  There 
could  be  no  Secret  reafon  for  Such 
a  mortifying  Sacrifice  of  the  Spirit 
of  this  country,  and  on  that  ground 
he  Should  vote  for  the  motion. 

Lord  Thurlow  had  expected  more 
accuracy  of  description  in  point  of 
geographical  character,  in  a  debate 
of  this  nature.  The  Mofquito 
fhore  had  been  talked  of  as  a  trad 
of  country,  extending  between  four 
and  live  hundred  miles  ;  without 
the  lead  mention  of  the  Swamps 
and  m  ora  lies  with  which  it  was  in- 
terfperfed.  With  regard  to  Settle¬ 
ment,  it  had  pofieffed  neither  a  re¬ 
gular  government,  a  formal  coun¬ 
cil,  nor  efrabliflied  laws.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  Soldiers  had  been  land¬ 
ed  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  who 
ereded  fortifications,  which  were 
afterwards  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  home,  given  up, and  aban¬ 
doned.  He  inftanced  the  tr^n fac¬ 
tions  upon  the  fubjed  in  the  peace 
of  Paris  of  1763,  when  governor 
Littleton  prelided  at  Jamaica,  and 
obferved  that  we  had  given  a  frefh 
proof  in  1777  of  our  having  re¬ 
nounced  all  claim  upon  the  country, 
when  lord  George  Germaine  font  . 
out  Mr.  Lawrie  to  the  Mofquito 
fit  ore,  to  fee  that  the  Stipulations 
with  Spain  were  fully  carried  into 
execution.  Lord  Thurlow  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  Mofquitos  were' 
not  our  allies,  or  a  people,  whom- 
we  were  bound  by  treaty  to  pilo¬ 
ted:  •  and  that  the  number  of  Bri¬ 
tish  fubjeds,  according  to  the  laft 
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report,  had  amounted  only  to  a 
hundred  and  'twenty  men,  and  ilx- 
teen  women.  The  motion  was  far¬ 
ther  fupported  by  lord  Stormont, 


and  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  and  the  houfe  having*  di¬ 
vided,  the  numbers  appeared,  con¬ 
tents  17,  not  contents  53. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Detc  r  mutations  on  the  Scott  [fh  Peerage.  India  Affairs.  ’Motion  f or  a  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  left*  Itfolej  nt  Bill.  Eftahlijhmcnt  of  the  Prince  of  Hides* 
Inquiry  into  the  Pojl-Ojfcc . 


HAVING  related  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters  thole 
tran factions  of  the  prelent  feffion, 
which  originated  in  the  meafures 
of  government,  that  which  remains 
fonts  is  a  view  of  thofe  quellions 
of  policy,  whether  fuecefsful  or 
otherwife,  which  were  brought  un¬ 
der  the  confideration  of  parliament 
by  perfons  not  connected. with,  or 
forming  a  part  of  adminiftration. 
The  topics,  which  fall  under  this 
defeription,  are  both  numerous  and 
important,  which  is  paitly  to  be 
aicribed  to  the  uncommon  ability, 
affiduity  and  fpirit  of  thofe  perfons, 
who  took  a  lead  in  the  prelent  op- 
polition. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  February 
a  quelUon  was  fubmitted  to  the  con¬ 
fideration  of  the  houfe  of  lords  by 

vif  ountStormont,originatingin  the 
creation  of  peers  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  fit  miner,  when  the  earl  of  Aber- 
corti  and  the  duke  of  Queenlberry, 
peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
bad  been  called  to  the  dignity  of 
the  EnglifU  peerage,  by  the  titles 
of  vilcount  Hamilton  and  baron 
Douglas,  notwithstanding  which 
they  continued  to  lit  as  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 
Lord  Stormont  laid  it  down  as  an 
incontrovertible  pofition,  that  the 


right  of  reprefentation  had  been 
given  to  the  Scottilh  peers,  as  a 
confideration  for  the  lofs  of  an  he¬ 
reditary  feat  in  parliament.  Thole, 
who  no  longer  buffered  the  lofs, 
could  therefore  no  longer  be  end- 
tied  to  a  (hare  in  the  compenfation. 
He  read  a  refolution  of  the  houle 
of  lords  voted  in  January  1709,  by 
which  it  was  declared,  4t  that  a 
peer  of  Scotland,  fitting  in  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  by  virtue 
of  a  patent  palled  lince  the  union, 
had  no  right  to  vote  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  fixteen  peers  of  Scot¬ 
land/3  The  two  noblemen  in 
quellion  confefledly  flood  in  the 
fit  tuition  to  which  the  refolution 
applied  ;  and  he  who  had  not  a 
right  to  vote,  a  fortiora,  could  not 
be  defiled.  Lord  Stormont  expa¬ 
tiated  upon  this  determination, 
which,  he  laid,  was  as  folemn  and 
deliberate,  as  any  which  Hood  on 
the  records  of  parliament.  It  pall¬ 
ed  at  a  time,  when  all  that  related 
to  the  union  was  frefil  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  every  man,  and  when  the 
true  meaning  and  intention  of  that 
great  treaty  was  generally  known. 
It  palfed  in  the  prefence  of  many, 
who  had  been  commilfioners  on 
both  lides,  a  Hors  in  that  great 
feene  j  and  the  journals  lliewed  that 
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there  was  not  a  Angle  protefjl.  It 
had  been  conftantly  acted  upon, 
unqueflioned  and  unfbaken,  tor 
fourfcore  years.  Such  a  precedent 
had  all  the  weight  and  authority, 
that  could  belong  to  any  precedent  ; 
and  powerful  indeed  would  be  its 
authority  upon  the  mind  of  every 
man,  who  knew  the  mi-fchiefs  of 
fludiufion,  and  the  numberlefs  be¬ 
nefits  which  arofe  from  certainty  of 

law,  and  uniformity  of  deciiion. 

/  *  ,  _ 

Lord  Stormont  examined  the  cafe 
of  the  duke  of  Athol,  upon  whom 
an  Englifh  honour  had  devolved  in 
17  and  who  had  continued  to  lit 
in  parliament  as  duke  of  Athol  and 
baron  Strange.  He  obferved,  that 
there  had  never  been  any  deciiion, 
or  even  the  fimallelt  difeuflion  upon 
the  fuhjeCt.  It  probably  was 
thought  a  thing  of  little  confe- 
quence,  as  there  was  very  little 
chance,  that  a  fimilar  cafe,  that  of 
an  old  Englifh  honour  devolving 
upon  a  Scottifh  peer,  fnouhi  ever 
happen  again.  The  peerage  of 
Scotland  was  then  fmarting  under 
the  wound,  which  the  rail  and 
violent  hand  of  party  gave  in  the 
cafe  of  the  duke  of  Brandon  in  1711. 
But  the  cafe  was  different  now  ;  the 
Scottifh  peers  had  lately  been  refi- 
tored  to  their  rights,  and  the  royal 
favour  might  flow  as  freely  in  that, 
as  in  any  other  channel.  He  was 
perfuaded,  that  the  fame  fairnefs 
and  liberality  of  fentiment,  which 
had  governed  upon  that  occaiion,. 
would  now  with  equal  force  plead 
the  juflice  of  the  caufe. 

Lord  Stormont  concluded  with 
an  appeal  to  the  honour  and  the 
feelings  of  the  houfe.  He  hoped 
they  would  keep  in  conftant  remem¬ 
brance,  that,  before  an  event  fo  be¬ 
neficial  as  the  union  could  take 
place,  the  peers  of  Scotland  had 
great  difficulties  to  conquer.  For 
the  attainment  of  that  definable  end 


they  had  made  as  large  a  facrifice, 
as  ever  was  made  by  men.  Had 
they  retained  their  hereditary  feat 
in  parliament  at  the  expence  of  half 
their  property,  they  had  made  a 
happy  and  a  noble  exchange.  No 
man  defierved  an  hereditary  feat  ifi 
the  great  council  of  a  free  nation, 
who  did  not  confider  it  as  the  fir  ft 
of  all  rights,  the  moil  valuable  of  all 
pofleffions.  That  right,  that  inef- 
timahle  poffieflion,  for  reafons  of 
public  utility  their  an  cellars  had 
been  contented  to  forego.  They 
did  that,  which  had  ever  been 
counted  a  mark  of  exalted  virtue. 
They  chofie  rather  to  be  little  in  a 
great  (late,  than  great  in  a  1  mall 
one.  Deciding  on  the  rights  of 
the  defeendants  of  men  lb  circum- 
llanced,  the  houfe  would  be  difi- 
pofied,  rather  to  extend,  than  to/ii- 
minifh  them.  But  they  afkcd  no 
exteniion  ;  all  they  deli  red  was, 
that  the  houfe  would  not,  in  con- 
tradidion  to  the  clear  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  agreement,  abridge 
their  rights,  and  curtail  the  (lender 
compensation  allotted  them,  for  the 
greateft  lofis  that  men  who  had  any 
dignity  could  fuftain.  Lord  Stor¬ 
mont  then  moved,  “  that  the  earl 
of  Abercorn  and  the  duke  of 
Queenfberry,  a  ho  had  been  chof.cn 
of  the  number  of  the  fixteen  peers, 
having  been  created  peers  of  Great- 
Britain,  thereby  ceafed  to  fit 
that  houfe  as  repr  efentatives  of  the 
peerage  of  Scotland. 

The  biflrop  of  Landaff  declared, 
that,  had  the  queltion  appeared  to 
him  to  have  been  of  nice  legal  dif¬ 
euflion,  he  would  not  have  pre- 
fume  d  to  trouble  the  houfe  with 
any  fentiments  of  his  upon  the  fub- 
jed  ;  but  he  was  fatislied,  that  a 
moderate  portion  of  plain  commoii 
fenfe  was  equal  to  its  coinpreheri- 
lion.  The  king  had  been  plea  fed 
to  bellow  Englifh  honours  upon 
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two  Scottifll  peers*  This  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  au  mTa&ion  of  the 
treaty  of  union  ;  but  then  it  was 
an  infraction  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  the  honouss  were  Eng- 
Iffli.  Scotland  confequently  could 
find  fault,  nor  did  he  mean  to 
complain.  On  the  contrary  he 
thought  it  extremely  right,  that 
the  fovereign  fhould  call  up  10  that 
houfe  peers  of  Scotland,  descended 
from  old  and  honourable  families, 
and  who  could  add  the  luftre  of 
anceftry  to  their  other  eminent  qua¬ 
lifications.  For,  whatever  might 
be  laid  of  anceftry,  no  man  del- 
pifcd  it,  but  he  who  had  none  to 
value  himfeif  upon,  and  no  man 
made  it  his  pride,  but  he  who  had 
nothing  better.  Debtor  W atfon  en- 
tirely  coincided  with  the  arguments 
of  lord  Stormont,  and  put  an  ex¬ 
treme  cafe,  in  order  to  remove  the 
poffibility  of  a  doubt.  He  alked, 
if  the  queen,  when  the  adt  of  union 
was  fir  it  palled,  had  chofen  £0  cre¬ 
ate  the  whole  fixteen  peers  Britifh 
dukes,  was  there  one  man,  who  in 
that  cafe  would  have  denied,  that 
the  f pi rit  of  the  aft  of  union  was 
viftbly  fuperfeded  r 

Lord  Thurlov  conjured  the 
houfe  to  conlider,  how  much  their 
honour  and  their  character  depend¬ 
ed  upon  their  prefent  decision  ; 
and  called  to  their  recollection  the 
ree  ot  r&nknefs  and  corruption, 
to  which  the  tribunal  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  had  arrived,  previoufly 
to  the  palling  of  Mr.  Grenville’s 
bill.  In  his  opinion  they  were 
not  to  litlen  to  arguments,  ground¬ 
ed  on  the  fuppoied  or  real  incon¬ 
venience,  that  would  refult  to  this 
01  to  that  let  or  men,  nor  were 
they  -entitled  to  conlider,  what  the 
of  parliament  fhould  have  been, 
but  what  it  was.  Fhey  were 
bound  to  abide  by  the  letter,  and 
uligioufty.  to  cornply  with  its  re- 


quifitiorisw  Lord  Loughborough 
maintained,  that  this  ftridl  mode  of 
conftrudtion  was  hot  to  be  applied 
but  to  penal  flatutes.  In  all  other 
cafes  the  fpirit  and  the  intention  of 
the  law  were  guides  to  the  true  in« 
terpretation.  The  motion  of  lord 
Stormont  was  farther  oppofed  by 
lord  Morton,  and  fupported  by  the 
earls  of  Hopetoun  and  Fa'iicon- 
berg.  Upon  a  diviiion  the  mmn 
bers  were,  contents  y  2,  not  corn* 
tents  38. 

A  fecond  debate  upon  the  fub~ 
je6f  of  the  Scottifll  peerage  was  oc- 
c-afioned  by  the  election  of  the  earl 
of  Selkirk  and  lord  Kirinaird  to  re- 
prefent  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  in 
the  room  of  the  duke  of  Queen fberiy 
and  the  earl  of  Abercorn.  Upon 
this  occafion  the  dukes  of  Queenf- 
berry  and  Gordon  had  given  their 
votes  as  peers  of  Scotland,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the 
refolution  of  the  houfe  of  lords  of 
January  1709.  The  fubjedt  was 
brought  forward  as  a  topic  of  dift 
cuffion  on  the  eighteenth  of  May 
by  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  whom 
it  was  moved,  that  a  cop)*  of  that 
refolmion  fhould  be'tranfmitted  to 
the  lord  regiiler  of  Scotland,  as  a 
rule  for  his  future  proceedings  in 
cafes  of  election. 

The  motion  Was  oppofed  by  lord 
Thurlow.  ,He  exhorted  the  houfe 
not  to  proceed  precipitately  and 
fuddenly,  to  decide  a  queftion  of 
much  greater  importance,  than  at 
ft  lift  light  it  might  appear  to  be. 
A  refolution  of  either  houfe  of  par¬ 
liament,  however  unanimoufly  cam 
tied,  did  not  conftitute  law.  No¬ 
thing  was.  entitled  to  that  defcrip- 
tion,  but  what  had  palled  both 
houfes  in  the  exercife  of  their  legi- 
native  functions,  and  received  the 
all'ent  of  the  crown  in  the  form  of 
ati  a 61  of  parliament.  The  houfe 
was  how  called  upon  in  their*  ju¬ 
dicial 
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dicial  capacity,  to  redeliver  a  judg¬ 
ment  they  had  formerly  given. 
There  was  no  new  cafe  before 
them,  and  it  was  diametrically  con¬ 
trary  to  the  practice  of  every,  even 
the  lowed  court  of  juftice  in  the 
kingdom,  to  repeat  a  judgment,  ud- 
Id's  in  confequence  of  feme  cir- 
cumfiance  that  made  it  evidently 
nece {fairy.  Lord  Thurlow  called 

the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  the 
refolution  of  1711,  which  had  de¬ 
clared  two  Scottilh  dukes,  recently 
created  Britife  peers,  incapable  of 
fitting  in  the  houfe  in  their  new 
character.  This  refolution  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  hardfhip*  and  had 
lately  been  abolifiied  :  but  how  ? 
Not  by  a  refolution,  but  by  an  aCt 
of  parliament.  In  like  manner,  if, 
upon  mature  confide  radon,  it 
fhould  be  thought  right  to  make 
the  refolution  of  1709  effectual,  let 
it  be  done  by  due  courfe  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  proceeding ;  but  by  no 
means  let  the  houfe,  ading  judi¬ 
cially,  decide  a  matter  that  involv¬ 
ed  in  it  the  private  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals*  In  the  prefent  cafe  the 
duke  of  Queenfberry  Was  prefent, 
and  defired  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
fel ;  the  duke  of  Gordon  was  actu¬ 
ally  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to¬ 
tally  uninformed  of  the  tranfadlion. 
Lord  Thurlow  alked,  where  was  a 
precedent  to  be  found  for  fuch  a 
proceeding  as  that  which  was  now 
recommended  ?  If  it  were  of  fe 
firnple  and  warrantable  a  nature  as 
had  been  reprefented,  how  happen¬ 
ed  it,  that  it  had  never  entered  in¬ 
to  the  head  of  any  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  when  an  elec¬ 
tion  conte ft  was  decided,  to  move 
to  fend  down  the  ground  of  the  de- 
cifion  to  the  returning  officer  ? 
Lord  Thurlow  had  feen  outlines 
of  a  bill  for  the  better  regulating 
the  election  of  the  peers  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  he  could  wife  that  feme 
1787. 
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fuch  bill  were  brought  forward* 
Whenever  the  queftion,  refpeCling 
the  right  of  a  Scottilh  peer,  who 
had  bebn  created  a  Britife  peer  by 
patent,  to  vote  in  thefe  elections* 
came  to  be  ultimately  decided,  there 
were  other  important  configurations 
to  be  decided  at  the  fame  time* 
Suppafe  a  Scottifii  peer  to  be  made 
a  bifiiop,  did  that  deprive  him  01 
his  right  of  voting  ?  When  a  Scot- 
tifli  peer  was  advanced  to  the  Eng-f 
lifh  peerage,  why  ought  his  fens 
to  be  deemed  ineligible  to  fit  in  the 
other  houfe  ?  Was  the  ofitee  of  lord 
regifter  purely  judicial,  or  purely 
miniftertal  ?  Thefe  and  a  variety  of 
other  quefiions,  intimately  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  refolution,  convinced 
him,  that  it  was  better  to  take  up 
the  fubjeCt  gravely  upon  a  compre- 
b.enfive  {bale,  than  to  decide  upon 
it  in  the  defultory  and  uncon¬ 
nected  manner  that  was  now  pro- 
pofed. 

Lord  Kinnaird  agreed  with  lord 
Thurlow,  that  a  refolution  of  that 
houfe  would  not  conflitute  law* 
but  he  could  not  help  believing, 
that  a  felemn  conftru&ion  of  the 
exifiing  flatutes  by  the  only  court 
of  judicature,  before  which  the  fub¬ 
jeCt  could  be  agitated,  entitled  hint 
afievt  that  to  be  law,  refpeCling 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  eri^ 
tertained  a  doubt.  Much  praife 
was  due  to  the  accuracy,  with 
which  the  fiatute  of  union  had 
been  drawn  ;  yet  it  was  not  very 
extraordinary,  that  the  firft  elec¬ 
tion  in  1708  foould  have  given 
birth  to  a  great  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions,  refpeCling  the  Con  ft  ruCtion  of 
that  adl,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
-election.  Accordingly  a  petition 
was  prefented  to  the  houfe  com¬ 
plaining  of  many  irregularities ; 
and  the  lords,  anxious  to  preclude 
the  poffibility  of  future  cavil*  a- 
dopted  a  mode,  the  moft  fuited  to 
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their  own  dignity  and  the  folem- 
nity  of  the  proceeding,  and  the 
bed  calculated  to  effect  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  A  if  ring  ot  ab- 
ftradt  queilions  were  dated,  and, 
eounfel  having  been  heard  upon 
them,  the  lords  came  to  a  folemn 
determination  upon  each,  and  then 
ordered  a  committee  to  decide  up¬ 
on  the  votes  in  the  late  election, 
according  to  the  application  of  thofe 
refolutions.  The  refolution,  which 
Was  now  under  difeufikm,  was  one 
of  thefe,  and  the  only  one, 
which  had  been  attempted  to  be 
infringed  in  a  ferieo  of  fourfeore 
years,  - 

Vifcount  Stormont  owned,  that 
he  had  been  a  little  aftonilhed  to 
have  heard  it  laid,  that  there  was 
no  precedent  for  their  tranfmit- 
t'ing  their  refolutions  to  a  returning 
officer.  So  lately  as  the  year  1762 
feveral  perfons  had  attempted  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  the  lixteen 
peers,  whofe  pretenlions  had  not 
been  authentically  recognized  ; 
£nd  the  lords,  having  come  to  fe¬ 
veral  votes  upon  the  fubjedt,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  with  an  order,  that 
copies  of  all  the  preceding  refolu¬ 
tions  ffiould  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
lord  regifter  of  Scotland.  Earl 
Stanhope  quoted  the  opinion  of  lir 
George  Savile,  to  prove,  that  the 
right  of  voting  for  parliamentary 
reprefentation  was  a  public  right, 
veiled  in  the  individual  as  a  trull, 
to  be  exercifed  bv  him  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  community.  if,  as 
that  great  man  had  obferved,  it  had 
been  a  private  right,  the  individual 
polTeffing  it  might  publicly  fell  it, 
jdll  as  lie  might  chi  pole  of  any  part 
of  his  private  property.  Bu{  the 
fa<51  was  otherwife,  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  fell  it  under  penalty 
of  a  lev  ere  puni  foment*  The  earl 
of  Denbigh  remarked,  that,  the 
ihole  queilion  had  been  much  mil*- 


unclerflood.  The  cafe  did  not 
Hand  upon  a  re lo Union,  but  upon 
fomething  Hronger.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  refolution  of  1  -  09 
the  lords  had  ordered  the  clerk  of 
parliament  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe, 
to  erafe  the  name  of  the  marquis 
of  Lothian  from  the  return  of  the 
Scottilh  peers,  and  to  infert  that  of 
the  marquis  of  Annandale.  By 
this  aCt  the  refolution  was  com¬ 
pletely  made  the  law  of  parliament. 
The  motion  of  lord  Hopetoun  was 
farther  defended  by  the  marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  and  oppofed  by  the 
earl  of  Morton,  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  lord  Sydney.  At  length 
the  houfe  divided,  contents  51,  not 
contents  35. 

A  petition  was  prefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  firft  of 
February  by  Mr.  Dempller,  from 
the  Britifli  inhabitants  of  Fort  Wil- 
Uamin  Bengal,  complaining  of  the 
opprelfive  nature  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Ealt 
India  bill  of  1784,  and  praying 
that  certain  claufes  of  that  bill 
might  be  repealed.  This  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  petition  from  the 
agents  of  thofe  inhabitants,  dellring 
to  be  heard  by  eounfel  in  lupport 
of  that  petition.  Their  requeft 
was  taken  into  the  conlideration  of 
the  houle  of  commons  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  that  month,  when  a  debate 
arofe  upon  the  queilion,  whether 
a  compliance  with  the  defire  of  the 
petitioners  was  confident  with  the 
orders  and  practices  of  parliament. 
The  fpeaker  intimated  his  defire 
that  fome  precedent  might  be  pro¬ 
duced,  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
dene,  urged  the  houfe  to  a6t  with 
caution  and  deliberation,  previouf- 
ly  to  their  eifab billing  a  new  pre¬ 
cedent.  Mr.  Burke  and  fir  James 
Erlkine  uikierrook  to  remove  this 
objection.  It  was  the  indubitable 
right  of  Englifhmen  to  be  heard 
againft  any  adf,  that  might  menace 
2  the 
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the  diminution  of  their  privileges. 
It  could  not  therefore  be  continent 
with  juftice,  to  refufe  to  the  pe¬ 
titioners  the  being  heard  by  coun- 
iel  -again ft  a  bill,  which  had  palled 
into  a  law,  previoufly  to  their  know- 
lege  of  any  fuch  law  being  intend¬ 
ed,  and  againft  which  the  remote- 
nefs  of  their  lituation  prevented  an 
earlier  appeal.  The  prefent  was 
a  new  cafe,  and  therefore  old  pre¬ 
cedents  ihould  not  be  brought  a- 
gainft  it.  Precedents  fnould  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  long  as  they  were  lup- 
ported  by  reafon  ;  but  technical 
rules  lliould  not  be  fuftered  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  principles  of  eter¬ 
nal  juftice. 

Mr.  Dundas  remarked,  that  the 
law  had  been  materially  altered 
lince  the  date  of  the  petition,  and 
that  it  would  therefore  be  proper 
to  wait  a  little  longer,  to  learn  the 
fen  timer  nts  of  thole,  who  had  lign- 
ed  it,  upon  that  alteration.  It 
was  an  aft,  he  averred,  to  which 
no  honeft  man  could  have  an  ob¬ 
jection.  He  had  it  from  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  many,  who  had  iign- 
ed  the  petition,  had  done  fo  with¬ 
out  the  knowlege  of  its  contents  ; 
they  had  figned  it  from  intreaty  or 
from  falfe  representation.  But,  in¬ 
dependently  of  thefe  conftderations, 
there  was  an  objeft  on,  which  he 
thought  of  great  importance ;  which 
was,  that  out  of  eight  hundred  per- 
fons  ligning  the  petition,  there  were 
feven  hundred  ibldiers  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  If  any  body  of 
Ibldiers  in  this  country  were  to  in¬ 
fill;  upon  a  t  ed  refs  of  their  com¬ 
plaints,  would  they  obtain  a  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  houfe  of  commons  ? 
Mr.  Dundas  admitted  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  Mr.  Burke’s  diftinflion,  and 
hoped  the  houfe  would  grant  the 
pebtioners  the  hearing  they  prayed 
for,  as  it  would  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  vindicating  the  bills, 


which  he  was  happy  to  have  had  a 
Hi  a  re  in  forming.  At  length  court- 
fel  were  admitted  on  the  part  of  the 
petitioners  ;  but,  Mr.  Dempller  hav¬ 
ing  thought  proper  to  poftpone  his 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  explain  and  amend  the  India 
bills  of  1 7 84  and  1786,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  that  the  chairman  lliould 
leave  the  chair ;  and,  the  motion 
being  carried,  the  committee  for 
hearing  the  Bengal  petitioners  was 
of  courfe  diftblved. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  March  Mr. 
Dempfter  brought  forward  his  pro- 
mifed  motion.  He  recapitulated 
the  arguments,  which  had  formerly 
been  employed,  againft  the  partial 
abolition  of  the  trial  bvjury;  and 
he  mentioned  feveral  other  particu¬ 
lars,  in  which  it  would,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  be  proper  to  alter  the  India 
bill  of  the  preceding  feffion.  He 
recommended  the  inftitution  of  a 
fupreme  court  of  judicature  at  Ma¬ 
dras  in  imka  ion  of  that  which  had 
been  elftabliHied  at  Calcutta.  He 
obierved,  that,  ever  iince  the  re- 
cal  of  Itr  Elijah  Impey,  the  whole 
weight  of  bulinefs  of  the  fupreme 
court  had  relied  upon  a  lingle 
judge  ;  and  he  conceived  that  a 
regulation  was  highly  neceffary, 
providing  that  every  vacancy,  whe¬ 
ther  temporary  or  permanent, 
fhould  be  fupplied  without  delay. 
Pie  urged  the  total  repeal  of  the 
cl  uife,  authorising  the  governor 
general  to  impnlon  any  perron  TuF* 
periled  of  holding  a  correfpondence 
with  the  princes,  rajas,  and  zemin¬ 
dars  detrimental  to  the  interefts  of 
the  company.  It  was  a  maxim  he 
bedeved  not  to  be  controverted,  that 
it  was  impoffible  for  that  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  a  good  one,  in  which 
the  people  were  not  allowed  to  have 
a  fliare  ;  and  he  therefore  wilhed. 
a  legislative  council  and  a  houfe  of 
repiefentatives  to  be  eftablifiied  ui 
G  2  India, 
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India.  He  complained  of  the 
claufe,  which  deprived  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  power  of  compounding 
with  then*  1  e  r  'ants,  and  he  pro  - 
pofed  to  abolilli  all  monopolies* 
particularly  that  of  opium,  ot 
which  he  could  prove  the  injurious 
tendency. 

Many  of  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Dempiier  were  enforced,  and  his 
motion  fupported  by  Mr  Francis 
and  Mr.  Burke.  The  ipeakers  on 
the  other  lide  of  the  qu  eft  ion  were 
Mr.  Macdonald  and  iVir.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Burke,  attempting  to  fpeak  a  fe- 
eond  time,  and  having  been  pre¬ 
vented,  declared,  that  he  meant  to 
move  a  new  queftion,  the  queftion 
of  adjournment,  as  the  houfe  in  its 
prefent  temper  was  not  fit  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  fo  important  a  queflion 
of  policy,  as  that  under  confidera- 
tion.  He  was  again  interrupted, 
and  concluded  with  the  remark, 
that  he  role  in  fuppert  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  principles  of  truth  and  jufticc, 
and  that  thole  who  could  nor,  or 
dared  not  fupport  them,  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  cough  them  down. 
Mr.  Dundas  obfervtd,  that  he  did 
hot  wonder,  if  Mr.  Burke  infilled 
in  io  extraordinary  a  manner  upon 
his  privilege  of  moving  a  queftion 
ot  adjournment*  that  the  houfe 
fhould  nihil  upon  its  privilege  of 
Coughing*  Ke  was  not  the  perlb- 
nal  enemy  of  that  gentleman  ;  if 
he  had,  he  fhould  have  vviflied  him 
to  have  acted  _  exactly  as  he  had 
done  that  evening.  The  houfe  di¬ 
vided  upon  the  original  queftion 
ayes  21,  noes  128. 

Another  queflion  upon  the  fub- 
jec4l  ot  India  was  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Dempiier,  and  related  to 
ail  order  iffued  by  the  board  of 
control,  forbidding  the  ten  ants  of 
the  company  in  India  to  corref- 
pond  with  their  friends  at  home, 
111  regard  to  the  aff.dn  of  the  Kail 


India  company.-  Mr.  Dempiier 
nloved,  char  copies  of  thefe  orders* 
and  of  the  conlequent  notifications 
which  had  been  made  in  India, 
fhould  be  laid  before  the  houfe* 
Mr.  Dundas  undertook  to  illufirate 
the  queflmn,  by  reading  the  corref- 
p  on  deuce  of  the  board  of  control 
and  the  court  of  directors  upon  the 
fubject  of  the  order  in  queftion’. 
The  court  of  directors  had  pbferv- 
ed,  that  material  intelligence  hud 
frequently  been  conveyed  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  private  let** 
ters,  of  which  no  mention  had  been 
made  in  their  official  difpalches. 
In  anfwer  to  this  the  board  0f  con¬ 
trol  had  itated,  that  they  hud  made 
no  new  order,  but  had  merely  i n 
forced  orders  of  different  dates  be* 
tween  the  years  1731  and  1759. 
Mr.  Dundas  added,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter,  which  the  order  was  intended 
to  guard  again.fi,  was  the  tranf- 
miffion  of  fee  ret  advices  from  the 
confidential  fervants  of  the  conn 
pany.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Dundas  it 
was  obferved  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  that,  under  the  idea  of 
inforcing  an  order  particularly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  confidential  fervants, 
an  advantage  had  been  taken  by 
the  board  of  control,  and  an  order 
fent  out,  under  the  fandtion  of 
which  all  the  company’s  fervants 
had  been  generally  interdidled  from 
writing  to  their  private  friends  at 
home  any  account  or  opinion  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company  trail  ft- 
adling  in  India.  With  regard  to 
perfons  in  confidential  office  be¬ 
traying  fecrets  of  ftate,  there  want¬ 
ed  no  fpecific  order  to  prevent  that 
treachery.  On  the  other  hand  the 
government  had  not  yet  been  heard 
of,  where  men  were  rellrained  from 
freely  communicating  their  fenti- 
ments  upon  public  affairs  to  their 
friends.  Mr.  Pitt  treated  the  mo¬ 
tion,  as  an  abfurd  attempt  to  fre- 
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le&fe  the  confidential  fervants  of 
the  company  in  India  from  the  du¬ 
ty  of  official  fecrecy.  In  reply  to 
this  imputation  Mr.  Dem offer  and 
Mr.  Francis  declared  their  know- 
lege,  that  the  Englifh  in  general 
in  that  country  coniidered  them- 
fielves  as  reduced  to  the  moil  mor¬ 
tifying  file  nee,  in  confequence  of 
the  notification  in  the  Calcutta  ga- 
zettee.  The  motion  was  farther 
fupported  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Slo- 
per,  fir  James  Erfkine  and  Mr, 
Hufiey,  and  oppofed  by  lord  Mul- 
grave  and  Mr.  Baring.  At  length 
the  houfie  divided,  ayes  20,  noes 


94*  #  . 

A  fubjefl,  which  made  a  con- 

fiderable  figure  in  this  feffion  of 


parliament,  and  which  became  a 
topic  of  very  general  difeuffion, 
was  a  plan,  formed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Proteftant  difienters  in 
London,  for  amending  and  in  part 
repealing  the  laws,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  corporation  and 
telfadis.  The  mode  they  adopted 
was  not  that  of  a  direct  application 
by  petition  ;  but,  having  fir  It  pub- 
15  filed  and  difperfed  what  they 
fiyled,  the  Cafe  of  the  Proteftant 
Idiffentets  with  Reference  to  the 
Corporation  and  Teft  Atfs,  they  en¬ 
gaged  a  refpedtable  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  to  move, 
that  the  houfe  fiiould  refolve  itfelf 
into  a  committee  to  confider  of 
thole  a  ft  5,  The  difeuffion  of  the 
fubjedt  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  March, 

Mr.  BeaMoy,  whq  opened  the 
fu  bj  eft,  propofed  in  the  nr  ft  place 
to  itate  what  were  the  exception¬ 
able  provifions  of  the  law,  and  in 
the  next  place  to  deferibe  the  pe¬ 
riods  in  which  thole  laws  were 
made,  and  the  circumftances  with 
which  they  were  attended.  The 
corporation  adt  declared,  that  no 
perfbn  fiiould  be  elected  into  any 


municipal  office,  who  fiiould  not, 
within  one  year  before  his  election, 
have  taken  the  facrament  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ufaae  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  teft  adt  required  of 
every  per  (bn-,  accepting  a  civil 
office,  or  a  commilfion  in  the  army 
or  navy,  to  take  the  facrament 
within  a  limited  time ;  and  if, 
without  thus  qualifying  himfelf,  he 
continued  to  occupy  any  office,  or 
hold  any  commilfion,  he  not  only 
incurred  a  large  pecuniary  penalty, 
but  was  difiibied  from  thenceforth 
for  ever,  from  bringing  any  adtioii 
in  courfe  or  law,  from  profecuting 
any  fuit  in  the  courts  of  equity, 
from  being  the  guardian  of  any 
child,  or  the  executor  of  any  de¬ 
ceased  perfon,  and  from  the  re¬ 
ceiving  any  legacy.  It  then,  faid 
Mr.  Beaufoy,  the  zeal  of  a  d li¬ 
fe  n  ter  for  the  fervice  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  fiiould  have  induced  him  to 
bear  arms  in  her  defence,  and  to 
hazard  his  life  in  her  caufe,  what 
return  did  fhe  make  to  his  patriot- 
ifm  ?  She  dripped  him  of  every 
right,  that  was  dear  to  the  man,  or 
honourable  to  the  citizen.  If  any 
diffientcr  applied  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
felfion  of  a  merchant,  what  was  the 
language  in  which  he  was  addrefied 
by  thefie  laws:  “The  town,  in 
which  you  live,  may  have  owed  to 
you  much  of  its  proiperity  ;  yet 
in  the  offices  of  that  town,  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  its  revenues,  and  the 
care  or  its  public  concerns  you 
fiia.ll  have  no  participation. — The 
kingdom  itfelf  is  largely  your  deb¬ 
tor  $  you  have  extended  her  trade  ; 
you  have  added  to  her  wealth  ; 
and  in  return  for  thefe  benefac¬ 
tions  flic  excludes  you  from  all 
offices  and  employments.  Your 
integrity  is  unfufpe&ed  ;  your  con- 
du'ft  is  without  blemifh  ;  yet  the 
ted  ard  has  fixed  upon  you  the 
lame  damp  of  difiionour,  the  fame 
G  3  mark 
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mark  of  rejertkm  and  infamy,  which 
is  annexed  by  law  to  the  odious 
apd  atrocious  crime  of  perjury.** 

Of  the  fpirit  of  the  corporation 
a  rt  a  fufficient  judgment  would  be 
made,  if  the  houfe  recollected,  that 
a  claufe  of  this  aft  had.  enabled  the 
king,  king"  Charles  the  Second,  to 
difplace  or  remove,  by  commiffion- 
ers  of  his  appointment,  all  officers, 
and  per  ions  holding  places,  as  they 
might  deem  it  expedient.  i  his 
claufe  of  the  bill  was  become  obfo- 
lete  ;  but  it  fufficiently  marked  the 
defpotic  and  arbitrary  fpirit  in 
which  the  bill  had  been  formed. 
Such  were  the  civcumflances,  that 
marked  the  origin  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  act  in.  the  year  1661,  and  in 
the  following  year  had  produced 
the  celebrated  art  of  uniformity, 
in  confequence  of  which  two  thou- 
fand  minifters  refigned  their  liv¬ 
ings,  and  which  narrowed,  while 
it  ffircngly  difcrimin  ted,  the  in- 
clofure  of  the  eftablifhed  church. 
The  firft  effects  of  this  difcriinina- 
tion  upon  the  members  of  the 
church  were  jealpufy,  eager  fufpi- 
cion  and  determined  ill  will.  But, 
in  proportion  as  experience  afford¬ 
ed  a  lurer  ground  for  deciding  on 
the  conduit  and  principles  of  the 
difienters,  in  proportion  as  their 
peaceful  fubmiffion  to  laws  of  harfli- 
nefs  and  feverity  difclofed  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  ffate,  and  as  they 
were  fee  11  to  reject  thole  offers  of 
liberal  advantage,,  by  which  the 
court  endeavoured  to  entice  them 
to  an  alliance  with  the  Catholics; 
in  that  proportion  the  hoftile  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  members  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  diminilhed,  and 
the  houie  of  commons  In  par¬ 
ticular  ^  difeovered  towards  them  a 
difpofition  of  benignity  and  kind- 
nefs. 

Such  was  the  ffate  of  afiairs 
In  the  year  1672,  when  the  people 


were  alarmed  with  the  appreheti® 
bon  of  adefign  to  fubv.ert  the  eft  a- 
blifhed  religion.  The  prime  mi- 
nifter,  lord  Clifford,  and  the  king’s 
brother  were  avowed  Catholics  ; 
an. army  under  catholic  officers  en¬ 
camped  at  the  gates  of  London. 
Inthefe  alarming  circumftances  the 
firft  panic  induced  the  Lgiflature 
to  pais  the  law,  that  bore  the  title 
of  an  Art  for  Preventing  the  Dan¬ 
gers  which  may  happen  from  Po* 
pifli  Reculants,  but  which  was  bet¬ 
ter  known  by  the  name  of  the  tell 
art.  The  mini  her  attempted  to 
prevail  on  the  difienters  to  oppofe 
the  bill,  the  provifions  of  which 
were  fo  worded  as  to  extend  to 
them.  The  difienters  admitted  the 
force  of  the  argument,  but  waved 
their  right  to  its  benefit  ;  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  himfelf  a  diffenter,  declared  on 
their  behalf,  that,  in  a  time  of 
public  danger,  they  would  not  im¬ 
pede  the  prog  refs  of  a  bill,  which 
was  thought  efiential  to  the  fafety 
of  the  kingdom,  but  would  truft  to 
the  good  faith,  the  juilice  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  parliament,  that  a  future 
proviiion  fhould  be  made  for  their 
relief.  The  lords  and  commons 
admitted  without  hefitation  the  e- 
quity  of  the  claim.  They  con- 
lidered  the  debt  as  a  debt  of  ho¬ 
nour,  the  payment  of  which  could 
not  be  refufed.  Accordingly  a 
bill  for  their  relief  wras  puffed,  and 
defeated  by  the  Hidden  prorogation 
of  parliament.  A  fecond  bill  was 
brought  in  with  a  view  to  the  fame 
objebt,  and  puffed  both  houies,  in 
confequence  of  this  implied  com¬ 
part.  But,  while  it  lay  ready  for 
the  royal  afient,  king  Charles  the 
Second,  who  always  delighted  to 
obtain  the  moll  unwarrantable  ends 
by  the  mot!  defpicable  means,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  clerk  ol  the  crown 
to  fteal  the  bill,  apd  over-reach  th$ 
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parliament.  But  that  relief,  which 
neither  the  obvious  equity  of  their 
claim,  nor  the  countenance  of  his 
parliament  could  extort  from  Charles 
the  Second,  the  magnanimity  of 
William  the  Third  was  impatient 
to  bellow  •  for,  in  one  of  his  ear- 
liell  fpeeches  from  the  throne,  he 
expreffed  his  earned  hope,  that  fuch 
alterations  would  be  made  in  the 
laws,  as  would  leave  room  for  the  ad- 
million  of  all  his  Protellanr  f objects 
who  were  willing  to  ferve  him.  But 
it  was  well  known,  that  during  that 
reign  the  llrongeft  party  in  parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  the  party  of  the 
court.  They  relented  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  William  to  the  throne  ; 
they  refolved  to  diliurb  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  poffeilion  from  which 
they  could  not  exclude  him,  and 
oppofed  with  violence  the  meafures 
which  he  was  known  to  patronize. 
Some  men  however  there  were, 
and  of  the  foremoft  rank  for  great- 
nefs  of  character  even  in  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  sera,  who  fupported 
with  un.mfwerable  reafons  the  len- 
timents  of  their  fdvereign,  as  ap¬ 
peared  from  a  proteil  of  the  lords 
upon  this  fubjedt  in  the  year  1688. 
Upon  another  occalion  of  a  dill 
later  date,  a  conference  between 
the  two  houfes  upon  the  bill  of  oc- 
calional  conformity,  the  peers — not 
a  few  individuals  of  that  alfembly, 
but  the  whole  houfe,- — exprelfed  in 
language  ftill  more  empbatieal  their 
abhorrence  of  the  injuilice  of  the 
tell  atff, 

Mr.  Beaufoy  proceeded  to  en¬ 
quire,  whether  the  public  good, 
either  political  or  religious,  render¬ 
ed  it  neceffarv,  that  the  diffenters 
ihould  be  excluded  from  the  fervice 
of  the  date.  To  (how  how  very 
unnecefTary  was  this  ex  cl  u  lion,  it 
was  fufficient  in  his  own  opinion  to 
remark,  that  to  the  higher  trull  of 
legillative  authority  the  diffenters 


were  admitted  without  helitation  or 
referve.  From  the  members  of  that 
houfe,  from  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  peers,  no  religious  teft 
was  required.  Was  then  the tak- 
ing  the  facrament  unnecefTary  in 
the  legillators  of  the  kingdom,  and- 
could  it  he  requiiite  in  a  tide-waiter 
or  an  excifeman  ?  He  had  heard  of 
an  idle  opinion,  th u t  there  was 
fomething  of  a  republican  tendency 
of  an  antimonarchical  bias  in  the 
very  dodlrines  of  the  prefbyterian 
church.  From  fo  vague  an  affer- 
tion  he  appealed  to  experience. 
Were  the  Scots  fufpedled  of  an  in¬ 
difference  to  monarchy  ?  He  had 
heaid  them  taxed  with  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  thole  maxims  of  policy 
which  were  the  mod  favourable  to 
power  ;  but  of  levelling  principles, 
of  republican  attachments,  he  had 
never  heard  them  accufed.  The 
Englifh  diffenters  lince  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  had  firff  given  this 
country  a  conllitution,  had  uni¬ 
formly  aFted  on  principles  the  moll 
beneficial,  and  had  con  dandy  prov¬ 
ed  themfelves  the  ardent  fupporters 
and  the  faithful  adherents  of  that 
lytlem  of  monarchy  which  was  eda- 
bl illied  by  law. 

Would  then  the  repeal  of  the 
ted  add  prove  injurious  to  the  eda-- 
blilhed  church  ?  That  church  it 
was  faid  ought  by  all  means  to  he 
fupported  ;  and  God  forbid  that  it 
Ihould  be  deitroyed,  or  that  he 
Ihould  advife  a  meal'ure  injurious 
to  its  faffty.  If  the  aim  of  the  dif¬ 
fenters  had  been  to  mack  the  rfehts 
of  others,  and  not  to  recover  their 
own,  they  would  not  have  chofen 
a  member  of  the  church  of  Eng,- 
Land  for  their  advocate,  nor  could 
he  have  accepted  fuch  a  trull.  The 
luggeded  repeal  was  not  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  plan,  but  the 
completion  of  that  wife  fyllem  of 
toleration,  which  in  pan  had  long 
G  4.  iinee 
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fince  been  adopted.  The  qftablifh- 
ment  of  the  church  of  England 
con/ifted  in  her  tithes,  her  pre¬ 
bends,  her  deaneries,  and  her  bi- 
fhoprics.  ri  help  conAituted  her 
eftablilhwent  before  the  teft  ad  had 
an  exigence  ;  and  they  would  e- 
qually  conftitute  it  if  it  were  re¬ 
pealed.  In  Scotland  no  Inch  law 
ever  had  a  being  ;  and  had  Scotland 
no  eltablilhed  church  ?  In  Ireland 
the  relief,  which  was  now  lolicited 
for  the  Proteftani  diftenters,  was 
granted  feven  years  ago  ?*  and  \v-s 
the  church  of  Ireland  dellroyed  ? 
In  Holland,  in  Ruffia,  in  Prulfta, 

in  Hanover,  no  traces  of  fuch  a 

\  ' 

teft  were  to  be  found.  In  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  ernperor  all  civil 
difqualifications  on  account  of  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  were  abolifhed.  In 
France  a  fimilar  relief  was  granted 
by  the  edict  oi  Nantes,  and  that 
edi£t,  it  was  reported,  was  about 
to  be  revived*  Mr.  Beaufoy  added, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  tell  a<5t,  fo 
far  from  being  pernicious  to  the 
eftablilhed  church,  would  be  faiu- 
tary.  The  different  claffes  of  dif¬ 
fenters  had  no  general  intereft,  no 
bond  of  union,  but  that  reproach¬ 
ful  exclufton  from  public  employ¬ 
ments  which  was  common  to  them 
all. 

If  he  were  alked,  if  you  aboliffi 
the  teft  of  the  facrament,  what  new 
teft  will  you  eftablifh  in  its  room  f 
His  anfwer  was,  that  of  the  abju¬ 
ration  oath,  and  of  the  declaration, 
which  condemned  an  effential  part 
of  the  Romifti  creed.  ‘  7  he  firft 
could  not  be  taken  by  the  deift,  the 
jew,  or  the  profeifor  of  any  reli¬ 
gion  but  the  Lhriftian  ;  the  lg.£f 
Could  not  be  taken  by  the  Catholic, 
If  he  were  farther  alked,  if  juftice 
be  the  principle  upon  which  you 
decide,  tkall  not  the  Catholics  enjoy 
thole  common  privileges  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  which  you  deign  be  as  the 
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unqueftionabie  right  of  all  ?  He 
would  anfwer  without  hefttation, 
if  the  Catholics  could  prove,  that, 
though  they  were  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  were  not  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  if  they  could  give  a.  fuE 
ficient  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  fo- 
vereign  and  attachment  to  the  laws, 
quellions  which  they  were  not  now 
called  upon  to  decide,  and  which 
therefore  he  did  not  mean  to  dif- 
cufs,  he  fhould  think  they  ought 
be  admitted  to  the  civil  and  military 
fervice  of  the  flate.  Mr.  Beaufoy 
ffrengthened  his  argument  by  an 
ailufton  to  the  lituation  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Howard.  He,  upon 
whom  every  kingdom  in  Europe, 
England  excepted,  would  gladly 
confer,  at  leatt,  the  common  pri¬ 
vileges  of  a  citizen,  and  whom  the 
proudeft  nation  might  be  happy  tq 
call  her  own,  was  incapable  of  le¬ 
gal  admiffion  into  any  office  in  this 
country.  The  confequence  was, 
that,  his  public  fpirit  having  led 
him  a  few  years  fmee  to  brave  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  to  ferve 
in  a  troubldbme  and  expenfive  civil 
employment,  the  denunciations  of 
the  teft  a6f  were  ftill  hanging  over 
him  ;  and  Mr.  Beaufoy  leared,  that 
even  now,  on  his  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  amidft  the  plaudits  of 
an  admiring  world,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  any  defperate  informer, 
who  was  willing  to  take  that  road 
to  wealth  and  damnation,  which 
the  legiflature  had  pointed  out  and 
recommended  to  his  choice,  to  pro* 
Rente  him  to  conviction,  and  to 
bring  upon  him  thole  dreadful  pe¬ 
nalties,  which  conftiuited  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  an  outlaw. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  proceeded  to  oh- 
ferve,  that  there  were  two  other 
bodies  of  men,  who  were  injured 
by  thole  provifions  of  the  law,  of 
which  he  propofed  the  repeal.  The 
hr  ft:  of  the  id  was  compofed  of  all 
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the  adb, events  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  of  Scotland.  By  the  teffc 
and  corporation  afts,  no  native  of 
Scotland,  who  was  of  the  eftablifh- 
ed  church  in  that  country,  could 
be  admitted  to  anv  office  in  Eng- 
land,  or  could  be  employed  in  the 
army  or  the  navy  in  any  part  of 
G  reat  Britain,  un lei's  he  would 
publicly  profefs  a  religion  different 
from  his  own.  Eugiifhmen,  rend¬ 
ing  in  Scotland,  were  entitled  to 
ail  the  privileges  of  Scots,  and  had 
poffeiTed  without  this  difgraceful 
ftipulation  the  higheft  offices  in  that 
country.  Why  then  fhould  the 
naval  or  military  fervice  of  the 
united  kingdoms  be  fettered  with 
Englifh  red  mints  ?  Or  why  fhould 
Englifh  conditions  be  annexed  to 
the  poiTeffion  of  a  Britith  office  ? 
He  had  heard  it  faid,  from  a  con- 
fufion  of  ideas  that  was  fcarcely 
credible,  that  to  grant  a  remiffion 
in  favour  of  Scotland  of  the  tell 
and  corporation  afts,  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  union  ;  an  opinion, 
which  fuppofed  that,  becaufe  by 
the  articles  of  the  union  nothing 
could  be  taken  from  Scotland,  but 
what  was  then  ltipulared,  therefore 
nothing  could  be  given.  He  had 
proved,  that  the  government  and 
difcipline  of  the  church  of  England 
derived  no  additional  fecurity  from 
jffiefe  afts,  whereas  the  aft,  which 
related  to  the  patronage  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  affefted  its  bif- 
cipline  ;  and  yet  had  not  been  con- 
lidered  as  any  breach  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  union.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  fubfequent  aft,  which 
gave  a  complete  toleration  to  epis¬ 
copal  diflenters  in  that  country. 

Another  body  of  men  who  were 
aggrieved  by  the  laws  in  queftion 
were  the  confcientkms  miniffers  of 
the  church  of  England.  By  the 
duties/  of  their  funftion,  by  the 
yoli'tive  precepts  of  their  religion. 
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they  were  enjoined,  to  warn  frotiy 
the  facred  table  all  blafphemers  of 
God,  all  Uanderers  of  his  word), 
and  perfons  of  a  profligate  life  ; 
yet  to  thofe  very  perfons,  if  they 
demanded  it  as  a  qualification,  they 
were  compelled  by  the  tell  aft  to 
adminiiler  the  facrament.  If  there 
were  any  thing  ferious  in  religion* 
if  the  doftrines  of  the  church  of 
England  were  not  a  mere  mockery 
of  the  human  under  handing,  if  to 
talk  of  peace  of  mind  here  and  of 
eternal  confequences  hereafter,  were 
not  the  idle  babbling  of  a  weak  and 
childifh  iuperflidon,  then  muff  it 
necelfarily  follow,  that  no  pretexts 
of  hate  policy  could  juhify  this 
enormous  profanation,  this  mon- 
ftrous  attempt,  as  irrational  as  it 
was  impious,  to  ilrengthen  the 
church  of  England  by  the  debate  - 
meat  of  the  church  of  Chrih.  Mr. 
Beuufoy  would  have  thought  it  not 
unbecoming  the  bifhops,  to  have 
foliated  the  removal  of  this  fcan- 
dal  from  the  church.  But  let  the 
requifition  come  from  what  quarter^ 
it  might,  fure  he  was  that  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  it  belonged  to  that; 
houfe  as  a  duty,  for  whatever  tend¬ 
ed  to  the  debafernent  of  religion* 
diminifhed  political  authority,  and 
weakened  the  fanftions  of  civil  dip 
cipline. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Beaufoy  was 
oppofed  by  lord  North,  who  had 
lately  been  deprived  of  the  organs 
of  fight,  and  reftrained  from  hflK 
duty  in  parliament,  but  who  thought 
proper,  as  chancellor  of  the  u*i- 
vcrfity  of  Oxford,  to  come  forward 
on  this  occalion.  He  remarked, 
that,  though  a  fincere  friend  to  the' 
prefent  eftablifhinent,  he  .  was  alfo 
entirely  fatisfied,  that  a  complete 
toleration  in  the  fulled:  meaning  of 
that  word  was  proper.  If  there¬ 
fore  there  were  any  article  yet  un¬ 
ceded,  in  order  to  give  its  full  ener- 
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gy  to  toleration,  if  the  prefent  mo¬ 
tion  had  no  other  object  than  the 
free  and  entire  exerciie  of  the  rights 
of  confcience,  he  ftiould.be  the  lab 
man  on  earth  to  have  oppofed  it* 
He  fhould  have  been  glad,^it  the  dif- 
fenters  had  proceeded  in  a  more  re¬ 
gular  manner,  and  ftated  the  griev¬ 
ances  under  which  they  laboured 
by  petition  to  the  houle  :  yet  he 
was  not  infenfible,  that  great  and 
liberal  minds  ihould  (how  a  virtuous 
cagernefs  to  relieve  unalked,  and 
to  anticipate  the  wifhes  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  But,  before  the 
boufe  proceeded  to  a  vote,  he  willied 
them  to  confider  the  ground  upon 
which  the  motion  hood.  It  prayed 
for  the  repeal  of  an  adl,  which  was 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  to  which  we  owed  the  in- 
edimable  bleffings  of  freedom.  It 
recommended  a  proceeding,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  happy  experience  of  a 
century.  The  mover  had  talked 
of  the  indignity  and  infult  put  up¬ 
on  the  diflenters  by  the  ted:  aid. 
This  was  a  language  that  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  adopted.  Had 
we  not  refolved,  that  no  monarch 
Ihould  fit  on  the  throne  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire,  who  refufed  to  comply 
with  the  ted  ?  If  the  throne  were 
offered  to  any  prince,  who  from 
motives  of  confcience  declined  this 
condition,  furely  the  refufal  of  the 
throne  to  that  prince  would  be  no 
indignity.  The  vote  of  a  free¬ 
holder  for  a  repi  efentative  in  parlia¬ 
ment  was  confined  to  thole,  who 
pofieffed  a  freehold  of  forty  drillings 
and  upwards.  Were  thole,  who 
did  not  poffels  that  qualification,  to 
be  conhdered  as  marked  with  in¬ 
famy,  becaufe  they  were  prevented 
from  voting  f  The  fame  argument 
might  be  applied  to  the  reftridtions, 
which  the  wifdom  of  government 
in  all  countries  had  found  it  necef- 
f>,ry  to  ellablifh* 


Lord  North  introduced  fome  al~ 
lu  lions  to  the  hi  (lory  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  relation  to  the  ted  act.  He 
afked,  what  had  been  the  opinion 
of  parliament  upon  this  fubjeCt  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution  ?  They 
had  deliberately  gone  through  all 
the  acts,  and  repealed  every  one, 
except  the  ted  act,  which  they  con¬ 
fide  red  as  merely  a  civil  and  poli¬ 
tical  regulation.  That  they  pre¬ 
served,  becaufe  they  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fafety  of  the  church, 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  condi- 
tution.  By  that  parliament  a  jud 
line  had  been  drawn,  lor  the  relief 
of  confcience  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  defence  of  the  edablifliment  on 
the  other.  Nothing  had  brought 
king  Janies  the  Second  f#  fpeedily 
to  the  cribs  of  his  fate,  as  the  ted 
add,  which  had  rendered  it  impof- 
iible  for  him  to  fill,  as  he  defired, 
with  perfons  of  his  own  religion  all 
offices  civil  and  military.  But,  if 
the  ted  aid  were  not  a  grievance 
upon  the  diffenters,  there  was  dill 
Id's  reafon  to  affirt,  that  it  was  a 
grievance  upon  any  other  bodies  of 
men.  If  the  Scots  had  any  hard- 
fhips,  they  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  have  laid  their  complaints 
before  the  houle,  and  there  was  a 
fufficient  number  of  the  natives 
of  that  country  in  parliament,  to 
have  dated  their  grievances.  On. 
the  other  hand,  fo  far  was  it  from 
bedig  the  wifh  of  the  clergy  of 
England  to  obtain  the  repeal,  that 
they  had  been  univerfally  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  intention  that  had  been 
formed,  and  were  determined  to 
redd  it  uith  their  utmoft  drength. 
Lord  North  added,  that  they  all. 
knew  the  perilous  nature  of  a  cry, 
that  the  church  was  in  danger  ;  and 
an  incendiary,  watching  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  might  caufe  as  much  mif-  ✓ 
chief  by  that  cry,  as  by  the  cry  of 
No  Foperv.  There  was  no  com¬ 
plaint 
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plaint  of  ecclefia  it  ical  tyranny ; fired  a  participation  of  offices  ;  and, 
nniverfal  toleration  was  eftablifhed  ;  if  this  were  granted  them,  they 


let  them  therefore  be  upon  their 
guard  againft  innovation  on  the 
church,  nor  confound  the  toleration 
of  religious  opinions  with  the  mode 
of  admitbon  to  civil  and  military 
appointments. 

Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that  an  objec¬ 
tion  had  been  mentioned  again  It  the 
prefent  motion,  which  with  him 
had  no  weight.  It  had  been  Paid , 
if  you  grant  this,  the  fame  perfons 
will  loon  come  to  you  again  to  alk 
fomething  more.  He  would  not 
object  to  concede  what  he  ought  to 
concede,  becaufe  he  might  be  alked 
to  concede  what  he  ought  not  to 
concede.  A  diftindtion  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  ought  here  to  be  introduced 
between  political  and  civil  liberty, 
and  the  queftion  now  under  the 
conlideration  of  the  houle  had  been 
mi  Hated  to  belong  to  the  latter, 
when  in  reality  k  nude  part  of  the 
former.  The  introdudlion  of  the 
tell  was  a  difcretionary  power  veiled 
in  the  legiflature.  It  was  a  politi¬ 
cal  inllitution,  and  not  the  right 
of  an  individual.  The  diilenters 
were  undoubtedly  a  body  of  men 
intitled  to  the  conlideration  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  but  there  was  another 
clafs,  equally  refpedtable  and  nu¬ 
merous,  whofe  fears  on  this  occa 
lion  w'ould  be  alarmed.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  of  England,  a 
part  of  our  contlitution,  would  be 
ieriouily  injured  ;  and  their  appre- 
henlions  were  not  to  be  treated 
lightly.  If  he  were  arguing  on 
principles  of  right,  he  fliould  not 
talk  of  alarm,  but,  he  had  already 
laid,  he  was  acfting  upon  principles 
of  expediency.  The  church  and 
ft  ate  were  united  upon  'principles 
of  expediency  ;  and  it  concerned 
thofe,  to  whom  the  well-being  of 
the  hate  was  intruded,  to  take  care 
that  the  church  fliou’d  not  ralhly 
fce  demolilhed.  The  diilenters  de¬ 


might  obtain  an  influence  in  corpo¬ 
rations.  The  benefit  was  not  lo 
immediate  to  them  in  counties ; 
there  they  only  mixed  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  mafs  of  voters  ;  therefore 
corporations  would  be  their  objedi* 
An  exciufivc  corporation  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  diilenters  was  a 
very  different  thing,  from  a  dilfent- 
mg  member  fitting  in  that  houle. 
When  a  member  was  chofen  by  ad¬ 
herents  to  the  church  of  England 
jointly  with  diilenters,  he  was  more 
likely  to  come  in  with  principles 
friendly  to  the  contlitution.  The 
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perfons,  who  now  applied,  declared, 
that  they  meant  n  thing  political 
by  their  application  ;  but  he  mull 
look  at  human  actions  to  find  out 
the  lprings  that  moved  them.  A 
provilion  for  the  clergy  was  of  the 
elience  of  church  government ;  but 
furely  the  Hate  would  not  aliilfc  the 
diilenters  in  obtaining  that  provi¬ 
lion.  There  we.  e  perfons  among 
them,  who  would  not  admit  that 
any  efiablifhment  was  necellary  ; 
and  againft  fuch  perfons  it  became 
the  legiiiature  to  be  upon  their 
guard.  He  did  not  mean  to  fix  that 
defeription  upon  thole  who  now 
applied,  and  he  declaied,  that  he 
had  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  race  of  diilenters  ;  but  they 
already  enjoyed  every  mental  pri¬ 
vilege,  every  freedom  to  ferve  God 
according  to  their  confciences  in  the 
mo’ll  ample  degree. 

Mr.  Fox  acknowledged,  that  it 
was  l  ight  to  oppofe  the  repeal  of  a 
tell,  which  Hint  out  fuch  dilfenrei  s, 
as  denied  that  any  eftablifhment 
was  necellary.  But  this  principle 
ough't  not  to  be  indifcriminately 
applied.  He  would  not  allow,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  the 
church  of  England  were  to  be  a 
rule  for  the  political  conduift  of 
that  houfe ;  for  they  had  been  as 
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decided!}/  again!)  palling  the  bill  of 
377 q,  which  was  now  flated  as 
having  completed  the  toleration  of 
the  dilfcnters,  as  they  were  upon 
the  prefent  occation.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  tell  aft  did  not 
operate  dircftly  as  a  ftigma  upon 
the  diffenters,  but  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  highly  unwife,  to  take 
religion  as  religion,  for  a  tell  in 
politics.  The  dillenters  were  per- 
fevering  and  aftive  in  their  appli¬ 
cations  for  redrefs  in  former  times ; 
and,  if  they  employed  the  fame 
pe Severance  now,  they  could  not 
fail  of  fuccefs.  He  had  confidered 
himfelf  as  honoured  in  afting  with 
them  on  many  occafions  ;  and,  if 
he  thought  there  was  any  time  in 
which  they  departed  from  thofe 
principles,  which  were  congenial 
to  the  conflitution  of  their  country, 
Be  fhould  refer  to  a  period  of  very 
recent  date.  In  reeollefting  what 
Bad  been  their  conduct  upon  that 
occation,  the  houfe  would  at  lead: 
do  him  the  ip  dice  to  fay,  that  in 
fupportmg  them  to-day  he  was  not 
influenced  by  any  very  obvious  mo¬ 
tives  of  private  partiality  and  at¬ 
tachment.  Rut  he  was  determined 
to  let  them  know,  that,  though 
they  could  upon  fome  occafions  lofe 
fight  of  their  principles  of  liberty, 
lie  would  not  upon  any  occaflon 
|ofe  fight  of  his  principles  of  tole¬ 
ration.  Mr.  Fox'  recommended  the 
endeavouring  to  difcover,  whether 
fome  modification  of  the  penalties, 
without  repealing  much  of  the  gft, 
plight  not  prove  more'  palatable  to 
|he  houfe  ;  and  added,  that,  as  the 
matter  flood  at  prefent,  Mr.  Pitt 
snight  be  laid,  though  declaiming 
perfecution  in  words,  to  admit  the 
ivhole  extent  of  it  in  principle.  ’*• 
Sir  Willi  am  Dolben  warmly  op- 
pofed  the  motion  ;  and,  in  order  to 
{how  how  unjuflly  a  fpirit  of  mode¬ 
ration  had  been  aferibed  to  the  dif- 
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fenters  of  the  prefent  day,  read  a 
paffage  from  a  pamphlet  of  doftor 
joleph  Prieflley,  in  which  it  was 
obferved,  “  that  their  filent  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  truth  would  in  the 
end  prove  efficacious.  They  were 
wifely  placing,  as  it  were  grain  by 
grain,  a  train  of  gunpowder,  to 
which  the  match  would  one  day 
be  laid  to  blow  up  the  fabric  of  er¬ 
ror,  which  could  never  be  again 
railed  upon  the  fame  foundation. 
The  motion  was  fupported  by  lord 
Beauchamp,  fir  James  Johnflone, 
fir  Harry  Houghton  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  and  upon  a  divifion 
the  numbers  appeared,  ayes  icc, 
noes  178. 

The  laws  of  imprifonment  for 
debt  have  long  been  acknowledged 
to  form  a  blemifh  in  the  legiflative 
code  of  this  country.  As  it  never 
happens,  that  an  error,  which  has 
crept  into  the  government  of  any 
country,  is  remedied,  as  foon  as 
difeovered,  therefore  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  cafe  the  introducing  a  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  in  our  laws  upon 
this  fubjeft  has  long  been  procrafh 
tinated,  and  refort  has  been  had  to 
various  expedients  for  diminifhing 
the  prefent  evil.  One  of  thefe  ex¬ 
pedients  has  been  what  are  called 
afts  of  grace,  originating  in  the 
clemency  of  the  Sovereign  upon 
his  accelfion  to  the  throne,  or  upon 
fome  other  great  and  holiday  event. 
A  fecond  expedient  has  been  what 
is  denominated  the  lords*  aft,  which 
is  a  fort  of  perpetual  law,  provided 
for  the  compounding  the  affairs  of 
debtors,  whofe  debts  do  not  exceed 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  this  li¬ 
mitation  was  extended  in  the  year 
1785  tq  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  A  farther  expedient  5a 
that  of  infolvent  afts,  which  have 
11  fu ally  been  patted  at  periods  of 
various  dillance,  when  the  prifons 

of  the  kingdom  have  been  fo  full, 
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a$  to  be  fup po fed  to  render  them 
abfoiiitely  neceflary.  The  laid  in- 
folvent  act  in  this  kingdom  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  riots  in  1780,  and 
another  was  attempted  to  be  brought 
in  the  year  1783  ,*  and  was  in- 
forced  by  the  argument,  that  it  was 
ufual  to  pafs  fuch  an  act  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  the  prince  of  Wales 
came  of  age.  This  bill  palled  the 
commons,  and  was  rejected  by  the 
lords ;  and  the  fame  event  was  re¬ 
peated  in  1784,  1785,  and  1786. 
Thefe  bills  had  been  fupported  by 
Mr.  Sawbridge,  Mr.  Newnham, 
Mr,  Daniel  Parker  Coke,  hr  jofeph 
Mawbey  and  lord  Beauchamp  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Ef¬ 
fingham,  and  the  dukes  of  Norfolk, 
Chandos  and  Richmond, 

A  bill  of  a  limilar  nature  being 
introduced  into  parliament  in  the 
prefent  year,  was  read  for  the  fe- 
cond  time  in  the  houfe  of  lords  on. 
the  twenty- fecond  of  May.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  duke  of  Norr 
folk,  from  the  confide  ratio  n,  that 
there  were  above  three  thoufand 
debtors  confined  in  the  different 
prifons  of  the  kingdom,  the  lofs  of 
whofe  labour  was  a  material  injury 
to  their  families  and  the  public. 
The  prefent  bill,  he  obferved,  con¬ 
tained  feveral  refraining  claufes 
for  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  im- 
pofition  ;  but,  if  any  farther  re- 
firaints  fiiould  be  thought  neeeffary, 
he  would  molt  willingly  either  in¬ 
troduce  or  receive  claufes  for  thkt 
purpofe  in  the  committee,  and  fo 
modify  the  bill,  as  to  render  it  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  houfe,  and  falutary 
in  its  effects  with  regard  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Lord  Rawdon,  who  was  aifo 
an  advocate  for  the  hill,  entered 
into  the  detail  of  the  modes,  which 
had  been  employed  in  various  pe¬ 
riods  of  our  hiftory  for  compelling 
the  payment  of  <teb.ts.  Originally.* 
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he  faid,  fo  much  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  each  urn 
dividual,  to  his  family  and  the 
public,  that,  whenever  his  property 
was  feized,  his  utenfils  of  agricul¬ 
ture  were  deemed  unattachable. 
The  proceeding  by  diftraint  was  the 
firft  procefs,  and  that  was  multi¬ 
plied,  till  all  the  property  of  the 
debtor  was  feized.  Afterwards  the 
apprehending  the  perion  of  the 
debtor,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to 
give  an  account  of  his  effects,  was 
added  ;  and  this  was  a  fevere  and 
opprelfive  pr^cels.  It  was  not  till 
the  time  of  king  Charles  the  Second* 
that,  in  confecjuence  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  tenures,  the  prefent  ra  >de 
of  retaining  the  debtor  in  prifon 
for  a  long  and  uncertain  period  was 
added.  The  bill  was  farther  fup¬ 
ported  by  lord  Kinnaird  and  the 
earl  of  Hopetoun. 

Lord  Thurlow,  by  whofe  inter¬ 
vention  the  bill  had  been  rejected 
in  feveral  preceding  inftances,  now 
delivered  his  feuriments  in  a  more 
full  and  explicit  manner,  than 
upon  any  former  occalion,  He 
maintained,  that  the  general  idea, 
that  humanity  required  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  iegiilature  between 
the  debtor  and  the  creditor,  was 
erroneous  in  its  foundation,  and 
dangerous  in  practice.  He  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  witneffing 
tfie  temper  of  creditors,  and  had 
feldorn  found  any  caufe  of  com¬ 
plaint  on  account  of  their  fe  verity 
but  on  the  contrary  their  lenity  and 
klndnefs,  eonfidered-  as  a  collective, 
body,  were  uniform,  active  and 
abundant.  In  aid.  of  his  own  ob- 
fexvation  he  quoted  the  authority 
of  earl  Mansfield,  that  for.  twenty 
prodigal  debtors  there  fcarcely  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  courfe  of  law  one 
qruel. creditor.  With  regard  to  the 
argument,  that  there  were  three 
thoufand  debtor^  in  thft  different, 
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jails,  the  number  of  actual  prifoners 
on  mefne  procefs  or  in  execution, 
was  one  thing  ;  the  number  of  pri- 
loners,  including  their  fuites,  fami¬ 
lies  and  attendants  was  another  ; 
and  the  number  of  prifoners  on  the 
fpeculation  of  an  infolvent  bill  was 
a  third. 

It  had  been  faid,  that  our  laws 
refpefting  debtor  and  creditor  Hood 
in  need  of  alteration  and  amend¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  the  affertion  was 
not  altogether  untrue.  But  he  ear- 
neflly  conjured  the  houfe,  not  to 
countenance  fuch  breaches  of  faith 
with  creditors,  as  occafional  infol- 
vent  bills.  He  alluded  to  the  an¬ 
cient  notion,  according  to  which  a 
trade fman,  who  could  not  pay  his 
debts,  was  an  object  of  punilhment. 
Afterwards,  as  the  principles  of 
trade  became  better  underflood, 
more  enlarged  ideas  prevailed,  and 
the  bankrupt  laws  were  inftituted 
for  the  relief  of  trader.-,  who  failed 
through  unforefeen  misfortunes. 
They  were  the  proper  objects  of 
generality  and  protection,  while 
on  the  other  hand  thofe,  who  ran 
i-n  debt,  knowing  that  they  fliould 
never  be  able  to  pay,  were  certainly 
ht  fubjefts  of  that  leveritv,  which 
the  law,  as  it  flood,  empow  ered  their 
creditors  to  exercife  towards  them. 
Lord  Thur.low  farther  called  to  the 
recolleftion  of  the  houfe  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  infolvent  aft  of  178c, 
which  he  reprefented,  as  a  federal 
compaft,  into  which  parliament 
had  entered  with  the  body  of  cre¬ 
ditors,  alluring  them,  that  it  was 
not  very  likely  that  any.  more  in¬ 
folvent  aids  would  be  pafled. 

He  w  ent  on  to  date  Lome  ideas, 
which  he  had  formed  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  that  might  be  deli  ruble  in  the 
laws  of  imprifonment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  :  and  he  requelled  the  houfe  to 
con  fide r  them,  as  the  mere  outlines 
of  what,  fLorn  >a  momentary  atten¬ 


tion  to  t fie  fubjedl,  had  palled 
through  his  mind.  He  had  lately 
converfed  upon  the  fubjeft with  Mr. 
Howard,  w-hofe  humanity,  great  as 
it  was,  he  thought  was  at  leafl 
equalled  by  his  wifdorn  ;  for  with  a 
more  able  or  j  udicious  reafoner  up¬ 
on  the  topic  he  had  never  converfed. 
His  own  ideas  had  been  turned  to 
folitary  imprifonment  and  a  ll:  rift 
regimen,  as  a  punilhment  for  debt ; 
and  that  notion  had  exaftlv  cor  ref- 
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ponded  with  Mr.  Howard’s.  There 
was  a  pare  of  the  Scottifli  law, 
which  he  much  admired,  and  that 
was  the  punifhing  with  more  than 
ordinary  fe verity  thofe  who  were 
concerned  in  ad vi fmg  a  tradefman 
to  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  aid¬ 
ing  and  alibiing  him  in  effecting 
fuch  a  bankruptcy.  Another  mat¬ 
ter,  which  he  had  in  contemplation, 
was  to  oblige  the  creditor  to  allow 
the  groats,  agreeably  to  the  lords* 
aft,  and  to  inc reale  them,  if  the 
conllitution  and  habit  of  his  debtor 
required  it.  To  indemnify  the  cre¬ 
ditor  he  meant  to  allow  him,  to  add 
the  groats  to  the  original  debt,  for 
which  the  efhite  of  the  debtor,  ei¬ 
ther  in  pofTeiTi 011,  reveriion,  or  ex*, 
pedtancy,  fliould  be  liable.  Upon 
the  quellion  for  going  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  upon  the  bill,  the  numbers 
were,  contents  12,  not  contents 

23* 

A  few  of  the  topics,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  prefent  feifion,  appear 
to  demand  that  they  fliould  be  juft 
mentioned,  though,  as  they  were 
neither  made  a  part  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  nor  were  attended 
with  very  confiderable  difeuffion, 
it  is  nor  necelfary  that  we  fliould 
dwell  upon  them.  A  bill  was  of¬ 
fered  to  parliament,  both  in  the 
laft  and  prefent  ieffion,  by  Mr. 
Baftard,  for  preventing  frivolous 
and  vexatious  f flit's  in  the  eccleflaf- 
tical  courts,  and  having  palled  the 
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commons,  was  rejected  by  the  lords. 
The  neceffity  of  this  bill  was  urged  by  y 
the  coniideration  of  the  very  Arange 
and  ab furd  fuits,  that  were  fre¬ 
quently  inilituted  in  thcle  courts  ; 
one  in  particular  Mr.  Ballard  men¬ 
tioned,  which  had  been  brought  a- 
gainft  a  man  for  antenuptial  forni¬ 
cation,  lix  or  ieven  years  alter  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Ballard  af¬ 
firmed,  that  all  fuits,  commenced 
in  theie  courts,  without  exception 
originated  in  malice,  and  that,  even 
if  it  were  otherwise,  the  courts 
were  ufelefs,  fince  they  were  em¬ 
powered  to  inflict  no  other  punish¬ 
ment  than-  that  of  penance,  which 
was  merely  going  to  church  in  mal- 
querade,  and  was  rather  an  objeCt 
of  ridicule,  than  ot  terror,  '1'he 
eccleliaftical  courts  were  defended 
by  hr  Lloyd  Kenyon,  Mr.  Arden, 
Mr,  Bearcroft  and  Mr.  John  Scott ; 
the  laid  of  whom  obferved,  that,  if 
a  court  were  to  be  abolifhed  or  re- 
ftrained,  on  account  of  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  fome  of  its  proceedings,  the  ar¬ 
gument  would  apply  to  every  court 
of  law,  in  this  kingdom.  He  quoted 
the  opinions  of  certain  judges  in 
proof  of  this.  From  thefe  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that,  if  a  man  laid  that  an¬ 
other  had  been  guilty  of  murder, 
that  was  aCHoiiable,  becaufe  murder 
was  a  felony  ;  but,  if  he  only  faid 
that  he  cut  down  the  other’s  head 
with  a  cleaver,  fo  that  one  cheek 
lay  on  one  fhoulder  and  another 
upon  another,  that  was  not  action¬ 
able.  If  a  man' called  a- woman  a 
whore  in  London  or  Southwark,  it 
was  actionable  j  but  he  might  call 
her  fo  elfewhere  with  impunity. 
If  a  man  in  Yorkfliire  faid  that  an¬ 
other  had  drained  a  mare,  it  was 
actionable,  becaufe  in  Yorkfliire 
thole  words  had  a  different  mean¬ 
ing  from  what  they  had  in  any 
other  county.  The  arguments  of 
the  lawyers  were  anfwered,  and  the 


bill  fupported  by  hr  William  Molef- 
worth,  fir  William  Lemon,  fir 
James  Johnftone,  Mr.  Rolle,  Mr. 
Courtenay,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

A  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the 
year  1786  by  Mr.  Pulieney,  for 
more  effectually  fupplying  his  ma* 
jelly’s  fhips  of  war  with  feamen, 
and  for  abolilhing  the  imprei's  ler~ 
vice  ;  and,  having  been  rejected 
upon  the  fecond  reading,  was  now 
introduced  with  fome  alterations, 
and  read  for  the  firft  time  and  print¬ 
ed,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan.  A  motion  was  alfo  made  late 
in  the  feilion  by  Mr.  Minchin,  for 
appointing  a  commiilion  of  profef- 
ficmal  men,  not  members  of  parlia- 
ment,  in  imitation  of  the  comm  if- 
fion  of  public  accounts,  for  the  re- 
vifal  of  the  penal  laws,  which  were, 
in  his  opinion,  much  too  fanguin- 
ary,  and  liable  to  leveral  other  very 
cogent  objections.  The  motion  was 
withdrawn  at  the  requeft  of  Mr,  - 
Pitt.  A  petition  was  alfo  prefented 
from  the  common  council  of  the 
city  ot  London,  for  reviving  the 
laws  againft  regrators  and-  fore  Hal¬ 
lers  ;  and  it  was  moved,  that  the 
petition  fhould  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The  prayer  of  the  com¬ 
mon  council  was  fupported  by  Mr. 
le  Mefurier,  and  was  treated  with 
contempt  and  ridicule  by  Mr.  aider- 
man  Townfend,  Mr.  Vyner  and 
Mr.  Burke.  By  the  latter  it  was 
obferved,  that  the  laws  again 0  fore- 
flailing  had  not  long  lince  been  re¬ 
pealed  upon  the  recommendation  of 
lord  Mansfield  ;  and,  as  he  had 
been  the,  humble  inflrumentof  mov¬ 
ing  the  repeal,  he  wi (lied  to  prevent 
the  dry,  bones  of  thofe  gibbetted 
laws,  from  being  again  called  from 
their  merited  fate  into  evidence. 
Sir  Watkin  Lewes  expreffed  foine 
indignation  at  the  fupercilfous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  deliberate  reflec- 
tiqns  of  the  contmon  council  yf  Lon¬ 
don 
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don  were  treated  \  and  alderman 
Newnham  obferved,  that,  though 
Smithfield  ought  to  be  the  common 
market  of  the  metropolis,  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  now  flopped  id  their  way, 
and  bought  up  in  the  neighbouring 
Villages,  and  an  artificial  fcarcity 
created  in  the  midfl  of  plenty.  The 
motion  was  rejected  without  a  divi» 
fion* 

The  cafe  of  Mr.  David  Brodie,  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  had  been 
brought  under  the  confideration  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  but  unfuc- 
cefsfully,  in  the  year  1 7 S6 ;  and 
was  now  revived  upon  the  motion 
of  fir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  and 
fir  John  Miller.  This  officer  had 
difplayed  great  bravery  in  the  war 
of  1739.  In  a  (loop  of  ten  guns 
he  had  ftiftained  and  repelled  an  at¬ 
tack  from  a  fifty  gun  fliip  of  the 
eneniyi  and  had  taken  feven  French 
and  two  Spanifli  veflels,  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  with  bile  of  which  he  loft  his 
right  arm.  He  was  then  promoted 
to  the  command  of  a  ffiip  of  the 
line,  and  had  captured  a  fliip  of 
fiarty- four  guns,  the  only  fliip  that 
had  been  taken  in  the  engagement 
off  the  Havannah  in  1748.  In 
1750  he  Fated  that  he  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  fervice,  and  prayed  to  be  put 
upon  the  penfion  fill.  His  prefent 
complaint  was,  that  he  had  been 
palled  over  in  the  promotion  of  ad¬ 
mirals  in  4778,  upon  a  rule  efla- 
blifhed  by  the  board  of  admiralty, 

that  no  officer,  who  had  not  ferv¬ 
id  in  the  war  preceding  any  naval 
promotion,  ffiould  be  included  in 
that  promotion  though  heproved, 
tlTt.  k&d  repeatedly  offered  his 
fervices  in  the  war  of  1755, 

“The  demand  of  captain  Brodie 
was  Warmly  fupported  by  Mr.  Pul¬ 
ley*  Mr.  Dempfter,  Mr.  Drake, 
fir  George  Collier,  and  captain 
MacbTde.  Sir  Edmund  Affleck  de¬ 
sired,  that  a  more  meritorious  of- 
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fleer  had  never  ferved  his  majefty* 
and  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  in 
private  life  as  had  exiifence.  Sir 
John  Jervis  fpoke  of  him  in  terms 
of  high  encomium.  At  a  time, 
when  party  difp.utes  divided  the 
navy,  and  rafl  fo  high  as  greatly 
to  injure  the  fervice,  captain  Bro* 
die  had  not  only  preferved  his  cha- 
rafter  free  from  imputation,  but 
his  condufl  flood  confpicuous  for 
bravery  and  merit.  It:  had  fallen 
to  the  fliare  of  a  diftinguifhed  offi¬ 
cer,  now  at  the  head  of  his  profef- 
lion,  to  fit  upon  a  court  inartiai 
then  held  upon  an  officer  of  emi¬ 
nence,  and  to  examine  captain 
Brodie  as  <i  witnefs*  Thus  circurn- 
flanced,  he  had  drawn  from  hmy 
though  with  great  reltf  fiance,  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  and  bu- 
finefs  in  queflion  ;  and,  after  hear¬ 
ing  him  out,  had  bur  it  forth  into 
an  exclamation  of  applaufe,  declar¬ 
ing,  that  the  oldeffi  officers  in  the 
fervice  might  be  glad  to  give  up  the 
glory  of  all  the  aftions  of  their 
lives,  to  have  afted  as  captain  Bro¬ 
die  had  done  on  that  day*  Sir 
John  Jervis  appealed  to  thegene- 
rofity  and  juftice  of  the  houfe,  whe¬ 
ther  they  could  refufe  this  aft  of 
their  kindnefs,  the  ex  pence  of  which 
he  underflood  would  amount  to 
120I.  per  annum,  to  an  officer  now 
verging  to  his  feyenty-eighth  year, 
and  whofe  conflitution  was  broken 
and  Shattered  by  hardfhips  and  in¬ 
juries. 

The  motion  was  oppofed  by  Mr* 
Brett,  Mr.  Hopkins  and  captain 
Levefon  Gower,  lords  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  commodore  Bowyer,  lord 
Hood,  lord  Mulgrave,  and  Mr* 
Dundas.  Mr.  Pitt  considered  the 
motion  as  in  the  highefl  degree 
alarming,  as  it  invaded  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  affirmed'  to  that 
houfe  the  fuperiruendence  of  naval 
promotions.  He  find.  thatrwhen  a 
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rule,  like  that  of  the  board  of  ad¬ 
miralty,,  was  once  eftab.liflicd,  he 
fbould  approve  of  its  being  vigi¬ 
lantly  guarded  by  that  houfe,  but 
not  of  their  interpoiing  for  a  par¬ 
tial  violation  of  it.  Mr.  Fox  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  objec¬ 
tion  would  be  a  good  one,  if  the 
motion  had  demanded  for  captain 
Brodie  fpecific  rank  ;  but  obferved, 
that  on  the  contrary,  it  merely  pray¬ 
ed  the  kin^  to  beftow  fome  mark  of 
his  royal  favour,  leaving  it  to  him- 
felf  to  determine  its  nature.  The 
houfe  divided  upon  the  addrefs, 
ayes  83,  noes  100. 

The  fubjeCf,  which  next  claims 
our  attention,  will  be  found  upon 
‘every  account  highly  intereffing. 
The  great  perfonage,  to  whom  it 
relates,  is  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Britifh  crown  ;  and  to  develop  the 
character  and  trace  the  difpoimons, 
in  the  earlier  and  more  peribnal 
tran faClions,  of  him,  upon  whom 
the  welfare  of  millions  will  in  a 
certain  degree  depend,  and  who 
will  probably  govern  one  of  the 
mod  enlightened  nations  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  at  a  period  of  dill  greater  re¬ 
finement  and  knowlege  than  the 
prelent,  arreds  the  mind  by  every 
motive,  that  belongs  to  us  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  citizens,  and  as  men. 
The  narrative  is  rendered  dill  more 
attractive,  if  it  needed  any  addi¬ 
tional  attraction,  by  private  anec¬ 
dote,  by  delicacy  of  Situation,  and 
by  a  new  and  uncommon  circum- 
dance,  that  alarmed  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  many,  and  employed  the 
reflexions  of  all. 

Into  the  character  of  a  prince, 
who  is  yet  in  early  life,  and  who 
may  poffibly  hereafter  difplay  dif- 
pofltions  and  talents,  the  feeds  of 
which  can  fcarcely  yet  be  faid  to 
be  developed,  we  Ihall  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  enter  at  large.  He  is 
not  fuppofed  to  be  deficient,,  either 
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in  the  natural  powers  of  the  under- 
itanding,  or  in  the  accomplifhments 
of  education.  His  manners  are 
faid  to  be  affable  and  engaging, 
and  his  converfation  fenfibie,  ju¬ 
dicious  and  polite.  At  the  fame 
time  his  difpofition  is  full  of  anima¬ 
tion  and  paffion  ;  and,  whether  in 
the  purfiiit  of  honourable  and  juft 
purpofes,  or  in  a  temporary  devia¬ 
tion  into  error,  he  is  incapable  of  a 
cold  and  phlegmatic  moderation. 

The  firft  occaflon,  in  which  his 
perfonal  difpofitions  became  a  fub-. 
jeCt  of  public  obfervation,  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  admini  ft  ration  of  the  duke 
of  Portland  in  1783.  A  mutual 
cordiality  was  known  to  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  this  adminiftra- 
tion,  particularly  Mr.  Fox,  anti 
the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  June  a  parliamentary  no¬ 
tice  was  given  of  an  intended  mef- 
fage  from  the  fovereign,  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  which,  though  not  publicly 
ftated,  was  generally  under  flood  to 
be  an  increafe  of  the  revenue  of 
the  prince  from  30,000 1.  to 
100,000 1.  per  annum.  Whether 
it  were,  that  the  mi  aiders  ached  in 
this  bufinefs  with  raflinefs  and  pre¬ 
cipitation,  or  that  the  king,  having 
firft  confented  to  the  meafure, 
upon  maturer  reflection  thought 
proper  ro  withdraw  his  confent ; 
certain  it  is,  that  a  demur  was 
created  upon  the  fubjcCt,  and  that 
it  was  for  fome  days  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  the  mimfters,  who 
thought  they  could  not  recede  with 
honour,  would  not  refign  upon 
this  queftion.  In  this  emergency 
the  prince  of  Wales  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  his  father  and  his  confidpn* 
tial  fervaats.  He  declared,  that 
he  was  delirous  of  obtaining  no 
additional  income,  that  did  not 
fpring  from  the  fpontaneous  bounty 
of  the  king,  and  that  he  chofc  for 
the  prefent  to  remain;  in  thafitua# 
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tlon  in  which  he  was.  Thus  the 


matter  was  fettled  in  the  year 
178.3. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1786,  a  new  topic  of  general  dii- 
courfe  brought  the  prince  of  Wales 
again  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public.  Like  other  young  men,  he 
had,  hitherto  ffcewn  a  general  re- 
gard  for  the  fair  fex,  without  at¬ 
taching  himfelf  fully  and  dec i lively 
to  one  individual.  At  this  time  he 
contracted  a  very  intimate  friend- 
fkip  with  Mrs.  Fitzherberf,  a  lady 
of  family,  niece  on  the  father’s  fide 
to  fir  Edward  S  my  the  of  A  Eton 
Eurnel  in  the  county  of  Salop,  ba¬ 
ronet,  and  difiantly  related  to  lord 
Sefton,  an  earl  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  Fie  was  known  to  be 
very  frequently  at  the  hottie  of 
this  lady,  and  appeared  with  her 
familiarly  at  all  public  places. 
This,  circumltance  was  perhaps  a- 
lone  fufficient  to  excite  a  rumour 
of  their  being  privately  married, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  ru¬ 
mour  had  any  other  origin. 

That  the  prince  of  Wales  fiionld 
not  be  privately  married,  was  an 
event  particularly  guarded  againft 
in  a  celebrated  aft  of  parliament  of 
the  prefent  reign,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  royal  marriage  aft.  By  this 
aft  it  was  declared,  that  the  heir 
apparent  was  incapable  of  marry¬ 
ing  till  the  age  of  twenty -five 
years,  without  his  father’s  con  fen  t, 
or,  in  cafe  of  refufal,.  without  the 
confent  of  both  houfi.s  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  marriage  therefore,  if 
ft  had  taken  place,  was  null  in  law. 
The  children  of  the 
any  were  born, 
and  incapable 
this  was  by  no  means  the  circum- 
ftance,  which  made  the  mod  con- 
fid  ur  able  impreffion  upon  rhe  pub- 
Kc  mind*  Mrs.  Htzherbert  was 


Roman  Catholic  religion.  She  ' 
might  have  retrafted  thole  princi¬ 
ples  ;  but  was  that  retraftation,  if  it 
had  been  made,  worthy  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  ?  The  aft  of  fettlement,  by 
which  the  houfe  of  Brunfwie  was 
called  to  the  Britifh  throne,  ex:« 
prefly  declared  a  prince  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  Catholic,  incapable  of  in¬ 
heriting  the  throne.  This  provi- 
lion  it  might  be  laid  was  made  at 
a  time,  when  we  had  juft  reafo-n 
to  apprehend  the  intrigues  of  the 
Catholics  a  gain  ft  the  eibthlbhed  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  country  ;  now  thefe 
intrigues  dvere  no  loft  per  to  be  fear- 
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ed,  and  the  proviiion  was  of  courfe 
to  be  regarded  as  obfolete.  But  it 
is  fcarcely  to  be  credited,  how 
deep  an  impreffion  was  made  by  this 
fuppofed  marriage  on  the  minds  of 
many  well  meaning  individals. 
They  favv  in  their  profpefts  into 
futurity  every  reafon  to  expeft  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war  ;  and,  in  their 
zeal  for  our  civil  and  religious  li¬ 
berties,  fome  of  them  were  ready, 
in  cafe  of  the  demife  of  the  love- 
reign,  to  have  taken  tip  arms  a- 
gainft  his  natural  fuccefifor  by  way 
of  antidote  and  precaution. 

The  year  1786  was  farther  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  circum  lance  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  not 
lefs  extraordinary y  than  that  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which 
docs  much  honour  to  his  princi¬ 
ples  and  his  charafterv  Aftihg,  at 
he  had  done,  under  a  kind  of  un¬ 
certainty  refpefting  his  future  in¬ 
come,  and  certainly  not  exempt 
from  the  heedlelfnefs  and  the  ex¬ 


debts  to  the  amount  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  In  this  filiation  he  did 


•micated  m  the  principles  of  the 


not  aft  in  the  manner,  which  c u f- 
tom  has  in  fonre  meafure  autho- 
ril$d'  ia  royal  perfomiges ;  he  did 
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marriage,  if 
were  illegitimate 
of  inheritance.  But 


travagance  of  youth,  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  laid  to  have  contrafted 
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not  imitate  the  conduct,  which  has 
frequently  been  adopted  by  per- 
fons  much  lefs  elevated  in  their 
fituatiori,  and  look  with  indifference 
on  the  inconveniences  and  dit- 
trefTes  that  might  fall  upon  his 
creditors.  He  felt  like  a  man  of 
virtue  and  honour.  Having  wait¬ 
ed  for  a  coniiderabls  time  in  the 
hope  of  feme  favourable  change  in 
liis  liruation,  he  is  reported  to  have 
applied  to  the  king  for  affi  fiance  ; 
obferving  at  the  fame  time,  that,  if 
any  part  of  his  conduct  were 
thought  improper,  lie  would  alter 
it,  and  conform  to  the  withes  of 
his  maje.fi y,  in  every  thing  that 
became  him  as  a  gentleman.  The 
king  deli  red,  that  a  flute  of  the 
prince’s  affairs  might  be  laid  before 
him.  This  was  accordingly  done  ; 
.aud  on  the  fourth  of  July  the  king’s 
aniwer,  which  was  a  direct  refufal 
to  interfere,  was  conveyed  to  lord 
Southampton,  the  groom  of  the  hole 
to  the  prince. 

The  prince  took  only  one  day  to 
deliberate  upon  the  conduct  he 
fliould  hold  in  this  emergency. 
He  then  refolved  to  fupprefs  the 
eflabliflunent  of  his  houfnold,  to 
abridge  htmfelf  of  every  ufelefs  ex¬ 
pence,  and  to  fet  apart  a  large  an¬ 
nual  fum  in  the  hands  of  tru flees, 
which  was  rumoured  to  be  of  the 
amount  of  40,0001,  for  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  his  debts.  He  had  hitherto 
indulged  to  a  paffion,  frequent  in 
perfons  of  high  rank,  of  training- 
running  horfes  for  Newmarket  and 
the  other  places  of  public  conten¬ 
tion  in  this  kind.  His  running 
horfes,  his  hunters,  even  his  coach 
horfes,  were  now  fold  by  public 
auction  to  the  amount  of  leven 
thousand,  guineas,  the  buildings  ol 
Carlton  houfe  were  Hopped,  and 
fome  of  the  confidcrable  rooms  fhut 
lip  from  ufe.  In  this  manner  he 
thought  proper  to  retire  from  the 


fplendour  which  belonged  to  his 
ilation,  rather  than  forfeit  that  ho¬ 
nour  and  integrity,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  every  man  ought  to  eon  lid  er 
himfelf  as  pledging  to  his  credi¬ 
tors. 

The  conduct  of  the  prince  w&3 
a  fubjedl  of  various  uiiimad verfion* 
In  itfelf  undoubtedly,  and  taken, 
feparately  from  any  thing  that  h ad- 
preceded  it,  it  was  entitled  to  high 
commendation.  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  it  did  not  obtain  from 
the  nation  in  general  that  full  and 
voluntary  applaufe,  to  which  it 
was  entitled.  The  temper  of  the 
prefent  age  is  a  fubject  of  .curious, 
fpeeulation.  It  cannot  be  pretend¬ 
ed,  that  we  are  entire  ft  rangers  to 
ditlipation  and  profligacy ;  but 
there  is  a  prevailing  humour,  that 
renders  us  fevere,  almoft  cynical# 
upon  the  fubjecl  of  virtue.  In  th© 
great  conte ll  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr*  Fox  in  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
parliament,  undoubtedly  there  was 
many  confiderations,  that  co-operat¬ 
ed  with  each  other  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  fo  entire  a  victory  to  the 
former.  But  of  all  thefe  motives 
perhaps  the  moll  cogent  was  that# 
which  was  derived  from  the  fobri- 
ety  and  purity  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  con¬ 
duct,  and  from  the  known  diffipa- 
tion  and  propensity  to  gaming  of 
Mr.  Fox.  It  is  equally  true# 
though  not  perhaps  equally  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  nothing  has  tended,  to 
carry  the  prelent  fovereign  in  fate™ 
ty  through  all  the  florins  and  cala¬ 
mities  of  his  reign,  more,  than  his 
perfedl  freedom  from  every  irregu¬ 
lar  and  vicious  purfuit.  The  con¬ 
trail  in  this  refpedl  between  the 
prince  upon  the  throne  and  his  ap¬ 
parent  fucceffor,  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  latter.  There 
was  fcarcely  any  deviation,  in  which 
the  prince  did  not  occafionally  in¬ 
dulge,  and  it  cannot  be  denied. 


that  the  world  fpoke  in  language 
of  ftrong  ccnfure.of  the  choice  made 
by  him  of  his  mod  intimate  com¬ 
panions.  All  thefe  con  fide  rations 
were  ten  fold  ftrengthened,  by  the 
affair  of  the  fuppofed  marriage  with 
M  rs.  Fitzherbcrt,  His  admirers 
compared  him  with  our  favourite 
Henry  the  Fifth,  and  aflerted,  that 
his  psefent  diftipation  was  only  the 
ebullition  and  the  firft  violence  ot 
great  and  noble  qualities.  But  to 
this  it  was  replied,  that  the  matter 
in  quelfion  cut  oft'  all  hopes.  In 
this  inftan.ee  he  had  proved,  that 
the  wildnefs  and-inconfideration  of 
his  nature  were  rooted,  and  that  he 
had  no  better  and  more  worthy 
principles  at  bottom  to  check  his 
excefies.  To  the  gratification  of  a 
youthful  inclination,  he  had  facri- 
ficed  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
.and  the  happinefs  of  his  country. 

His  fitttation  became  every  day 
more  critical.  In  lefs  than  a  month 
from  the  period  in  which  he  had 
difeharged  his  houfhold,  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of 
the  fovereign,  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
lent  volume.  The  prince  was  at 
■Brightheimftone  when  the  affair 
happened;  and  the  news  reached 
him,  not  by  immediate  conveyance 
from  the  king,  but  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  private  friend.  Without 
a  moment’s  delay  he  travelled  poll 
to  Wind  for,  and  had  an  interview 
with  her  majefiy.  Upon  this  oc- 
eafion  it  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  atfeclion,  which  naturally 
fublifts  between  the  parent  and  the 
child,  ihould  have  carried  the 
prince  and  the  king  into  each  o~ 
ther's  arms.  They  did  not  fee  one 
another.  The  king  knew  that  the 
prince  was  in  the  houfe,  but  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  lummon  him  to 
his  prefcnce.  The  prince  on  his 
part  did  not  demand  an  interview, 
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becaufe  court  etiquette  formed  t<$ 
have  placed  the  necdlity  of  the  fir  ft 
overture  on  the  other  tide,  and  be- 
caufc  he  naturally  imagined,  that 
he  had  fufticiently  dilplayed  the 
diipofnions  by  which  he  was  ac¬ 
tuated,  by  the  journey  from 
which  he  was  juft  arrived.  There 
had  already  been  a  coldnefs  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  the  prince,  but 
this  was  the  firft  occafion  in  which 
it  had  broken  out  into  a£t.  It  was 
fuppofed  by  many,  that  the  king 
was  difpieafed  with  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  prince  having  thought 
proper  to  difeard  his  houfhold, 
without  having  confulted  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  his  father,  or  demanded 
his  content.  It  was  ahb  fuppofed, 
that  the  king  participated  in  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  his  fub- 
jedls  rcfpe&ing  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt. 
The  rumour  of  the  pretended  mar¬ 
riage  might  probably  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  very  low  and  infigrufi- 
cant  fource  ;  but  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  rumour  to  inereafe,  if  it  he  not 
contradicted  by  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  immediately  relates.  In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  there  were  reafons  for 
not  contradicting  it.  The  pride  of 
the.  lady’s  family,  the  delicacy  due 
to  he  riel  f,  feemed  to  require  that 
a  certain  degree  of  myftery  and  li¬ 
cence  ihould  reft  upon  the  tranfac- 
tion.  There  were  few  people  in 
Great  Britain,  who  knew  the  falfe- 
hood  of  the  rumour  ;  and  there 
were  few,  by  whom  it  was  not  in 
good  earned  believed.  It  is  even 
probable,  from  the  coldnefs  and 
diitance  that  had  for  fome  time 
fubfifted,  that  the  king  himfelf  was 
not  uninformed  upon  die  fubjedl. 

This  open  rupture  between  the 
prince  and  his  father  filled  up  the 
mcafure  of  the  fon’s  unpopularity. 
The  experienced  and  the  fage  took 
part  again  ft:  him.  The  domellic 
character  of  he  king  was  well 
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known,  and  was  an  objedl  of  gene¬ 
ra!  refpech  It  was  not  probable, 
that  the  father  fhould  fail  in  pater¬ 
nal  kindnefs  to  his  fon,  though  it 
were  verv  poffibie  that  the  ion 
might  fail  in  filial  duty  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  They  affirmed,  that,  in  a 
quarrel  between  threfe  two,  the  ion 
was  always  in  the  wrong.  They 
predicted  the  raoft  calamitous  e- 
vents  as  the  refuit  of  this  breach. 
They  looked  back  to  the  hiflory  of 
the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  they 
believed,  that  fonvething  more  bit¬ 
ter,  more  inveterate,  and  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  government  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  fpring  up  now,  than  in 
any  former  in  fiances. 

We  have  now  related  all  thofe 
public  events  in  the  hiilory  of  the 
prince,  which  preceded  the  tran- 
faciion  that  was  the  immediate  oc- 
calion  of  introducing  them.  Nine 
months  had  now  elapfed  lince  he 
had  reduced  hisdioulhold,  retrench¬ 
ed  his  income,  and  entered  upon 
the  project  for  the  liquidation  of 
his  debts.  He  had  expedted  per¬ 
haps,  that  fo  flriking  an  indance  of 
his  intereflednefs  would  have  ope¬ 
rated  fomewhere,  fo  as  to  occalion 
fiis  embarraffmcnts  to  be  taken  up 
as  a  national  concern.  He  felt 
hinjfelf  indifpofed,  to  fubmit  any 
longer  to  the  indignity  of  his  dur¬ 
ation,  and  to  live  upon  the  very 
narrow  plan  he  had  chalked  -  out  £0 
himfelf.  1  he  public  hgs  been  di¬ 
vided  refpeXing  what  it  was  that 
it  became  them  to  delire  in  the 
prefent  indance.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  faid,  that  the  prince  was  the 
proper  perfon  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  nation  ro  foreigners  that  vi- 
;  fried  ir,  and  that  the  magnificence 
of  his  living,  the  liberality  of  his 
temper,  and  the  affability  of  his 
difpoiition  were  calculated  to  exalt 
and  do  credit  to  the  Englrih  cha- 
jra&er.  Iiis  prefent  lunation  was 
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a  difo  race  to  the  country.  It  ex¬ 
hibited  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
either  as  impoverhhed  and  impo¬ 
tent,  or  as  governed  by  an  injudi¬ 
cious  and  ill  timed  pen urioufnefs, 
that  curbed  and  chained  down  the 
manly  inclinations  of  the  fir  ft  fiib- 
jeft  in  the  realm,  and  froze  up  the 
natural  current  of  his  fpirit  and  ge- 
nerofity.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  maintained,  that  the  irregular 
and  faulty  character  of  the  prince 
required  a  fevere  difeipline.  It 
was  perhaps  true  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  fame  rectitude  of  judgment. 
He  had  known  how  to  chufe  the 
path  of  virtue,  and  he  ought  to  be 
tt  tight  how  to  perfiff  in  it  in  fpile 
of  the  ruggednefs  and  thorns  that 
furrounded  it.  AdVeriity  was  ne¬ 
ver  yet  injurious  to  improvement. 
A  perfon  of  the  moll  elevated  birtli 
was  in  danger  of  being  fpoiied  by 
uninterrupted  prdfperitypand  k  wa* 
right  that  poverty,  hardfhip  and 
inconvenience  fhould.teach  him  to 
feel  for  other  men.  * 

We  have  deferibed  what  were 
the  reflexions  of  indifferent  fpec- 
tators :  we  return  to  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  prince.  Having 
tried,  as  he  conceived,  every  other 
expedient  for  his  extrication,  he 
now  thought  proper,  as  the  lad  re¬ 
fort,  to  authorife  an  application  to 
parliament,  and  the  perfon,  to 
whom  the  bufinefs  Was  intruded* 
was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Newnham,  an 
alderman  and  one  of  the  member® 
for  the  city  of  London.  Accord¬ 
ingly  this  gentleman  on  Friday 
the  twentieth  of  April  put  the 
quedion  to  Mr,  Pitt,  whetliqj  it 
were  his  defign  to  bring  forward 
any  propolition  to  refeue  the  prince 
or  Wales  from  his  prefent  very  em- 
barraifed  and  didreffed  iituation. 
Being  anlwered,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
received  no  commands  to  that  pur- 
pofe  from  the  king,  he  gave  notice* 
H  3  that 
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that,  on  Friday  the  fourth  of  May, 
he  would  bring  forward  a  motion 
upon  that  fqbjett  for  the  con li dela¬ 
tion  of  the  ho ufe.  - 

This  notice  produced  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  impreflion  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  and  awaken¬ 
ed  the  urmoft  anxiety  in  different 
defcriptions  of  perfons  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  &3r.  Pitt  revived  the  fub? 
jedi  on  the  following  Tuefday, 
ana  requelled  to  be  indulged  with, 
(owe  more  accurate  information, 
refpeeling  the  precife  nature  of  the 
propofed  motion.  Mr.  Newnham 
was  not  prepared  to  anfwer  to  this 
enquiry ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  then  ob- 
iervedj  that  the  fubjedl  was  of  the 
highell  importance  in  it  fell,  of  the 
gre.tteft  novelty,  was  likely  to  af¬ 
fect  the  moil  effential  interefts  of 
the  country,  and  of  all  others  re- 
qinred  the  greatefi  delicacy  in  its 
difcufijon.  The  knowlege,  which 
hr.  poftelied  on  the  fubjedl,  made 
him  peculiarly  defirous  of  avoiding 
it  ;  but,  if  it  were  abfolutely  de¬ 
termined  to  bring  it  forward,  he 
would,  however  diftreffing  it  might 
prove  to  him  as  an  individual,  dift 
charge  his  duty  to  the  public  and 
enter  fully  into  the  fubjedl. 

On  Friday  the  twenty-feventh 
of  April  Mr.  Newnham  Hated  to 
the  hottfe  the  precife  nature  of  his 
motion,  which  was  for  an  addrefs 
to  the  king,  praying  him,  to  take 
the  fituaticn  of  the  }  prince  into  his 
consideration,  and  to  grant  him 
fuch  *  elief  as  in  his  wifdoni  he 
fliould  think  fit,  pledging  the  houfe 
to  make  good  the  fame.  1  Mr.  Rolie 
obferved,  that  he  felt  much  con-, 
cern  to  find  Mr.  Newnham  per- 
fiil  in  bis  intention,  and  particular- 
ly  preffed  the  fubjedl  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
as  it  was  one  of  thofe  queftions 
that  tended  immediately  to  aftedt 
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the  conftitution  in  church  and 
itate. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared  hlmfelf 
highly  imp  re  fled  with  a  fenfe  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  fubjed,  and  confide  red  it  as 
perhaps  of  greater  confequence, 
than  any,  that  had  ever  been  agi¬ 
tated  in  that  afiembly.  But  he 
could  not  agree,  that  it  inte relied 
the  country  gentlemen  alone,  and 
not  every  individual  member  of 
•parliament.  He  took  notice  of  Mr. 
.Rollers  expreffion  refpeding  the 
.conititution  in  church  and  fiate, 
upon  which  he  did  not  know  what 
precife  meaning  to  affix;  and  he 
recurred  to  another  expreifion, 
employed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  which,  on 
account  of  the  perfon  from  whom 
it  came,  was  entitled  to  the  more 
ferious  obfervation.  He  meant  an 
infinuation,  that  there  were  cir- 
oUrn fiances,  which  muff  come  out 
in  the  difeufiion  of  the  quefiion, 
to  fhow  the  impropriety  of  grant¬ 
ing  the  afiiftance  required.  He  de¬ 
clared  from  the  belt  and  high  eft  au¬ 
thority,  that  neither  the  friends  of 
the  prince,  nor  the  prince  himfeif, 
had  any  other  wifh,  than  that  eve¬ 
ry  circumftance  in  the  whole  feries 
of  his  conduct  fliould  be  mo  ft  mi¬ 
nutely  and  accurately  invelUgated, 
His  royal  highnefs  defired,  that  no 
part  of  his  con  duff,  circ  urn  fiances, 
or  fit  u  at  ion,  fliould  be  treated  with 
ambiguity,  concealment,  or  affedt- 
ed  tenderneft,  but  that  whatever 
related  to  him  fhould  be  di  feu  fled 
.openly,  and,  with  .fair,  manly  and 
diredl  examination.  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  added,  that  he  had  expected, 
that,  long  before  this,  the  auk- 
wardnefs  of  the  difeufiion  would 
have  been  prevented  by  relief  from 
another  quarter,  and  that  he  felt 
an  extreme  reludfance  in  agitating 
it  in  an  hoftile  manner.  Mr.  Demp-« 
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ffer,  Mr,  Hulfey,  Mr.  Brike  and 
Mr.  Powys  now  interfered,  and 
joined  their  intreaties  to  Mr,  Newn- 
iiam,  that  he  would  give  up  his 
intended  motion.  By  the  latter  it 
was  remaked,  that,  inltead  of 
hearing  on  that  day  an  explanation 
of  what  might  be  the  fubihince  of 
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the  motion,  he  had  rather  expect¬ 
ed,  that  the  member,  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  it,  would  have  come  and 
sliced  pardon  of  the  houfe  for  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct.  Mr. 
Powys  declared,  that  there  never 
was  a  queffion,  in  which  he  had 
felt  io  much,  or  was  fo  incapable 
from  agitation  of  exprefiiig  what 
he  was  anxious  to  lay  ;  and  he 
trailed,  that  every  perfon,  who 
wilhed  well  to  the  country,  or  was 
attached  to  the  family  upon  the 
throne,  would  ufe  every  polhble 
effort  to  prevent  it  from  being  de¬ 
bated. 

Mr.  Pitt  profeJTed  much  good 
will  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
was  greatly  concerned,  that  by  the 
perfeverance  of  Mr.  Newnham,  he 
fhould  be  driven,  though  with  in¬ 
finite  reluctance,  to  the  difclofur.e 
of  circ  urn  fiances,  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing,  and  which 
he  would  ochenvife  have  thought 
it  his  duty  to  conceal.  He  dif- 
clainved  any  idea  of  infinuation, 
and  affected,  that  the  form  of  the 
motion,  fo  far  from  rendering  it 
more  acceptable  to  him,  was  of 
all  others  the  mold  improper  and 
unjuffi liable  that  could  be  propofed. 
Mr  Sheridan  replied,  that  he  was 
unable  fo  comprehend,  why  the 
notice  of  the  meafure  fhould  have 
produced  fo  much  alarm  among 
the  country  members.  But,  be 
that  as  it  will,  Mr,  Pitt  hgd  hiirn 
fell  erected  an  infuperabje  bar  to 
the  withdrawing  of  the  motion. 
Inhnuapons  had  been  thrown  out 
hi  the  fuff  intlancc,  and  co.nyqi;ted 
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into  aflertions  on  that  day,  which 
the  hr  nour  and  feelings  of  the  par¬ 
ties  m  de  it  .nee  lla.ry  to  have  ex¬ 
plained.  Should  the  pe.rlbns  en¬ 
gaged  now  recede  from  the  mea¬ 
fure,  cou  d  the  houfe*  could  tin? 
country,  or  could  Europe  form 
any  other  opinion  .  of  fuch  beha¬ 
viour,  than.  that,  the  prince  had 
yielded  to  terror,  what  he  had  d ea¬ 
rned  to  argument  ?  But,  if  .Tuch 
were  the  delign  of  the  threats 
h.'d  been  employed,  he  belipved 
they  would  find,  that  the  author,  of 
them  had  as  much  miffaken  the 
feelings,  as  the  conduct  of  ,th$ 
prince.  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  $at, 
as  to  its  being  fuppofed,  that  tht? 
party  with  whom  he  aiffed  were  de- 
iirous  of  fomenting  the  unhappy 
divitions,  which  were  conceived,  jto 
gxift,  in  the. royal  family,  the’chgrg.f 
was  as  falfe,  as  ■  it,  was  fooling 
Such  divifiems,.  fo  far  from  ajlifHng, 
mull  materially .  in  ure  thole,  whi 
were  not  a.d.pittcd  into. his  majef* 
ty’s  councils,  and  whofe  oppoikip^, 
was  in  reality  founded,  not  in  p.er- 
fonal  animolities,  but  upon  brpad 
conllitutionai  ground. 

The  converfation  was  now  Inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  debate  upon,  a  very 
different  lubjeff  ;  and,  as,  {pan  as 
that  was  difpofed  of,  Mr.  biff  rpfe 
again,  to  obferve,  that,  the  parti* 
culars,  to  which  he  had  alludpd, 
and  which,  he  fhould  think  it  n  xef- 
lary  to  Alate  mare  fully  to  the  hpufe* 
related  only  to  the  pecuniary  fitu- 
atipn  of  the  prince  of  'Wales*' .afpej 
to  a  correfppndence  which  had 
taken  place  on  that  fubjehly  and 
had  no  leterence  to  any  extrapeoui 
circumllanccs.  He  nulled  there¬ 
fore,  that,  this  matter  bring  ex¬ 
plained,  he  fhould  prevail  in  his 
intreaties  to  prevent  the  proceeding 
any  farther  in  a  buiinels,  which, 
though  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  tin* 
der taken  from  a  regard  to  the  bo- 
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'Hour  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
interells  of  the  country,  mutt,  if 
perfided  in,  be«  productive  of  con¬ 
sequences  moft  injurious  to  both. 
Mr.  Newnham  replied,  that  he  was 
certainly  not  fo  raid  and  prefiimp- 
tuous,  as  to  have  taken  lip  the 
idea  of  this  motion  from  the  bare 
jfuggedion  of  his  own  mind,  and 
that,  having  brought  himfelf  to 
undertake  a  matter  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance,  neither  was  he  fo  weak 
as  to  feel  any  alarm  for  con- 
fequences,  which  might  be  held 
out  with  an  interefted  view  to  drive 
him  from  it. 

<  On  the  Sunday  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  at  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pelham,  of  the  friends  of 
the  intended  motion  of  Mr.  Newn¬ 
ham,  and  at  which  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  prefent,  in  order  to 
consider  of  the  {bite  of  the  budnefs, 
and  to  concert  fuch  meafures,  as 
fright  be  thought  proper  under 
the  prefent  cireumftances  ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  this  meeting,  new 
ground  was  taken  in  a  convertti- 
tion,that  was  introduced  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  foil  w- 
Ing  day.  Mr.  Newnham  began 
with  alluding  to  the  remark  which 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that 
the  mode  of  application  by  addrefs 
to  the  throne  was" of  all  others  the 
mod  exceptionable ;  and  declared, 
that  he  fhould  therefore  think  it 
Tight  to  decline  that  form  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and,  if  Mr.  Pitt  would 
point  out  a  mode  of  application  the 
mott  mild  and  the  lead  likely  to 
provoke  refidance,  he  would  readi¬ 
ly  adopt  that  mode,r  in  preference 
to  any  other  that  might  occur  to 
him.  He  obferved,  that  certain 
hints  had' been  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Pitt  refpeding  the  lingular  deli, 
cacy  of  fome  matters  that  it  would 
he  neceffury  to  agitate,  which  hints, 
though  quedionable  in  their 


appearance,  were  explained  by  the 
minider  in  a  fat  is  factory  manner. 
Another  alludon  bad  been  employ¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Rolle,  who  had  talked 
of  the  quedion  as  affecting  our 
conditution  in  church  and  date, 
and  he  conceived,  that  that  gen¬ 
tleman  was  bound,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  to  come  to  an  open  expla¬ 
nation  of  what  he  intended  by  the 
aliulion. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  had  not  been 
prefent  at  the  converiation  ot  Fri¬ 
day,  now  followed  Mr.  Newnham. 
He  had  underdood,  that  Mr  She¬ 
ridan  had  upon  that  occalion  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  prince  did  not  with 
to  fhrink  from  any  enquiry,  which 
it  might  be  thought  neeeffary  to 
inftitute.  Mr.  Fox  now  confirmed 
that  affertion  from  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  prince.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  private  correfpondence 
in  quedion,  he  was  deli  rods  to  have 
it  laid  before  the  houfe,  becaufe  it 
Would  prove  the  conduct  of  the 
prince  to  have  been  in  the  high- 
ell  degree  amiable,  and  would  pre¬ 
fent  an  uniform  and  perfect.  pic» 
ture  of  duty  and  obedience  ;  as 
much  fo,  as  ever  in  any  indance 
bad  been  fhown,  from  a  fon  to  his 
father,  or  from  a  fubjcCt  to  his 
fovereign.  As  to  the  debt  which 
was  the  caufe  of  his  embarraflment, 
the  prince  was  willing  to  give  a 
general  and  fair  account  of  it ;  and, 
if  any  part  of  it  wrere  doubted, 
from  a  liifpicion  that  this  or  that 
article  of  the  account  comprehend¬ 
ed  any  films  of  money  indirectly 
applied,  he  would  give  a  clear  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  particulars  to  the 
king  or  his  minifters.  He  had 
not  the  {mailed  objection  to  af¬ 
fording  the  houfe  every  poliibie 
fatisfuCtion,  and  there  was  not  a 
circum fiance  of  his  life,  which  he 
was  afhamed  to  have  known.  With 
refpetffc  to  -the  alludon  to  church 
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and  Hate,  till  the  perfon  who  had 
made  it  thought  proper  to  explain 
himfelf,  it  was  impollible  to  lay 
with  certainty  to  what  it  referred. 
But  he  fuppoied  it  muft  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  that  mi fe ruble  calumny, 
that  low  malicious  fahliood,  which 
had  been  propagated  without  doors, 
and  made  the  wanton  fport  ot  the 
vulgar.  He  had  hoped,  that  a 
taie,  fit  only  to  impoie  on  the  low- 
ell:  orders  of’  perfon s  in  the  ftreet, 
would  not  have  gained  the  fmalfeft 
degree  of  credit.  Bur,  when  it, 
appeared,  that  an  invention  io  mon- 
ftrous,  that  a  report  of  a  fa  ft, 
which  was  defiitute  ot  the  flighted: 
foundation,  and  which  was  actually 
impolfible  to  have  happened,  had 
been  circulated  with  fo  much  in- 
duflry,  and  made  fo  deep  an  im- 
preffion,  it  proved  at  once  the  un¬ 
common  pains  taken  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  prince,  to  propagate 
the  pTollefl  and  mod  malignant 
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fallhoods,  with  a  view  to  depreciate 
his  character,  and  injure  him  in 
the  opinion  of  his  country.  Mr. 
Fox  added,  that,  when  he  £onii- 
dered,  that  his  royal  highnefs  was 
the  firft  fubjedt  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  immediate  h.eir  to  the 
throne,  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  imagine 
what  fpecies  of  party  it  was,  that 
could  have  originated  fo  bale  and 
fcandaious  a  calumny.  Had  there 
exitled  in  the  kingdom  l'uch  a  fac¬ 
tion  as  an  anti-Brunlwic  faction, 
to  that  faction  he  fhould  certainly 
have  attributed  the  fabrication  of 
fo  infamous  a  falfhood  ;  for  he  faw 
not  what  other  defeription  of  men 
could  feel  an  interelf,  in  ftrft  in¬ 
venting,  and  then  circulating  with 
more  than  ordinary  affiduity  a  tale, 
in  every  particular  fo  unfounded. 
The  prince  had  farther  authorifed 
Mr.  Fox  to  declare,  that,  as  a  peer 
of  parliament,  he  was  ready  in  the 
other  hpuie,  to  fubmk  to  any  the 
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moll  pointed  queftions  that  could 
be  put  to  Id  in  upon  the  fubjedt,  °r 
to  afford'  the  king  or  his  mmifters 
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the  f u Heft  affu ranees  of  the  utter 
falfliood  of  the  fact  in  cjueffion. 
With  refpedf  to  the  alarming  con- 
fequences,  talked  of  as  likely  to  be 
the  effedt  of  a  parliamentary  dif- 
cullion  of  the  prince’s  fituation, 
Mr.  Fox  law  no  reafon  to  dread 
them. 

Mr.  Bki  obferved,  that  Mr. 
Newnham  had  miilaken  the  nature 
ol  his  objection  to  the  intended 
motion.  His  oppolition  was  point¬ 
ed  at  every  propofal  that  fhould 
originate  Inch  a  fubjedt  in  that 
houfe  ;  fo  that  in  fadt  the  form  in 
which  it  Was  done  could  have  very 
little  weight  in  his  corifideration. 
Mr.  Fox,  he  laid,  had  proceeded  a 
little  too  far,  in  having  charged  him 
with  dealing  in  inunuations  and 
innuendos,  merely  becaufe  he  had 
Hated  that  difagreeable  topics  would 
be  found  to  mingle  in  the  difeuftion 
of  the  fubjedt.  Mr.  Pitt  added, 
that  it  little  became  Mr.  Fox  at 
the  fame  time  to  throw  out  hints 
and  inlinuations,  evidently  calcu¬ 
lated  and  intended  to  fall  fome- 
whqre,  and  upon  fome  perfon, 
whom,  though  he  had  not  men¬ 
tioned,  he  leemed  to  think  the  houfe 
would  be  able  to  difeover!  Such 
exprellions,  he  was  convinced,  no 
member  would  expedt  him  to  an- 
fwer.  Mr.  Fox  had  not  chofen  to 
point  his  charge  again  ft  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  nor  fhould  lie  point  if  for 
him. 

Mr.  Rolle  acknowledged,  that  the 
fubjedt,  upon  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
fpoken,  was  the  matter  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  as  affedting  both 
church  and  ftate.  That  matter 
had  been  (fated  and  difeufted  in  the 
newipapers  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  it  had  made  an  impreltion  on 
him,  and  upon  almbft  till  ranks  of 
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men  in  the  country,  who  loved 
and  venerated  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Fox  had  laid,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  have  happened.  They 
all  knew,  that  there  were  certain 
laws  and  adds  of  parliament  which 
forbad  it;  but,  though  it  could 
not  be  done  under  the  formal  func¬ 
tion  of  law,  there  were  ways  in 
‘which  it  might  have  taken  place. 
Thole  laws  in  the  minds  oi  fome 
perions  might  he  fathfadlorily  c- 
Vaded,  and  yet  the  fad  might 
equally-  be  produblive  of  the  molt 
alarmmg.  conlequences.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  cleared  up.  Mr. 
Fox  replied,  that  he  did  not  deny 
the  calumny  in  the  queftion,  mere¬ 
ly  with  regard  to  the  dfedd  of  cer¬ 
tain  exifting  laws  ;  but  he  denied  it 
'in  tore,  in  fad' as  well  as  in  law. 
'The  fad  not  only  could  never  have 
happened  legally,  but  never  did 
happen  in  any  way,  and  had  from 
the  beginning  been  a  bare  and  ma¬ 
licious  fallhood.  Mr.  Rolle  rofe 
9 gain,  and  alkcd  whether,  in  what 
be  had  laid,  Mr.  Fox  had  fpoken 
from  dired  authority.  Mr.  Fox 
declared,  that  he  had  fpoktn  from 
dired  authority. 

Mr.  Sheridan  ohferved,  that  Mr. 
Rolle,  after  having  put  a  pointed 
quFitibn,  and  received  an  immedi¬ 
ate  anfwer,  was  bound  in  honour 
and  fair ne Is,  either  to  declare  that 
he  was  fatisfied,  or  to  take  fome 
means  of  putting  the  matter  into 
fueh  a  lfate  of  enquiry  as  fliould 
iatisfy  him.  To  remain. lilent,  or 
to  declare  (which  was  the  only 
anfwer  that  could  be  extorted  from 
Mr.  Rolle)  that  the  ho.yfe  would 
judge  for  thcnifelves  of  what  had 
paifed ?  was  neither  manly  nor  can¬ 
did.  If  therefore  he  did  not  clvufe 
to  fay  he  was  {Satisfied,  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  thought,  that  the  houfe  ought 
to  come,  to  a  resolution,  that  it 
was  fedidous  and  difloyal  to  propa- 
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gate  reports  injurious  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  prince,  and  thus  by  their 
interpofition  to  difeountenance  the 
report.  Mr.  Grey  inlorced  this 
argument.  Mr.  Pitt  conlidered  the 
language  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  the 
molt  direct  attack  upon  the  freedom 
of  debate  and  liberty  of  fpeech  in 
that  houfe,  that  had  been  made  - 
ever  fince  he  fat  in  parliament.  Jn 
his  opinion  the  members  on  that 
lide  of  the  houfe  fliould  rather  be 
obliged  to  the  gentleman,  who  was. 
the  lirll  to  fugged  a  queition,  which 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
forward  fo  explicit  a  declaration  on 
fo  inte relling  a  fubjedt,  and  one 
which  mud  give  complete  fat  is  fac¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  Mr.  Rolle,  but 
to  the  whole  houfe.  Mr.  Pitt 
added,  that  he  was  particularly 
prepared  to  difproveany  arguments 
which  might  be  brought,  in  fup- 
port  of  the  neeeifuy  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  parliament,  as  he  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  knowing,  from  the 
correipondence  which  had  palfcd, 
that  no  fuch  neceility  could  a.rife 
from  the  want  of  a  fit  degree  of 
forwardnefs  in  another  quarter  to 
do  every  thing  which  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  bulinefs. 

It  was  in  this  llage  of  the  trapf- 
action,  that  Mr.  Dundas  conveyed 
an  intimation  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  that,  if  the  prince  had  noi 
objecStion,  Mr.  Dundas  would  be 
glad  to  hayeau  interview  with  him. 
This  overture  was  reported  to  have 
fprung  from  fome  things,  that  had 
been  dropped  by  the  duchefs  of 
Gordon  upon  the  fubjebt,  in  a  con- 
veri  ation  between  her  and  Mr, 
Pitt.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  inti¬ 
mation  had  every  defired  effebt, 
Mr.  Dundas  had  an  interview  with 
the  prince  at  Carlton  Houfe  on 
Yv  ednefday,  and  Mr.  Pitt  on  Thurf- 
day.  In  cnnfequenee  of  thefe  in¬ 
terviews  Mr.  Newn.ham  acquaint- 
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ed  Fhe  houfe  of  commons  on  th e 
following  day,  which  was  the  day 
originally  feiedled  for  his  long  ex¬ 
pected  motion,  that  that  motion 
was  novy  no  longer  neceffary,  and 
therefore  with  the  mold  lincere  and 
heart-felt  fatisfaClion  he  declined 
the  bringing  it  forward.  Mr.  Drake 
was  the  firft  to  expreis  his  icnti- 
ments  upon  the  fuhjedt ;  which  he 
did,  as  he  obferved,  in  a  very  dis¬ 
arranged  and  uncon  needed  fty  1  e  ; 
but  added,  that  the  exceilive  glad- 
nefs  of  his  heart  was  luperior  to 
eloquence,  and  that  the  pleafant- 
nefs  of  his  fenfations  a  1  mold  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  power  of  utter¬ 
ing  his  fentiments.  He  exp  relied 
his  willies,  that  the  king  might 
continue  to  reign  over  a  great,  loyal 
and  united  people  till  the  utmoft 
period  of  humanity  ;  and  that, 

.  when  by  the  courfe  of  nature  his 
fu.cceflbr  fho.uk!  mou  nt  the  th  rone ,  he 
might  copy  the  pious  example  and 
the  purity  of  manners  of  his  royal 
lather.  Mr.  Rolle  concurred  .in 
being  pleafed  with  the  circumltance 
of  the  motion’s  being  withdrawn, 
but  ohfervejd.,  that  the  terms,  wpcm 
which  the  difference  had  been  com- 
-promifed,  were  an  entire  fee  ret  to 
him  ;  but,  if  it  fliould  hereafter 
appear,  that  any  conceiiions  had 
been  made,  humiliating  to  the 
country,  or  dilhonourable  in  them- 
fefves,  he  would  be  the  firld  man 
to  Hand  up  in  the  ho  life  and  ftig- 
matife  them  as  they  deferved. 

A  difeuffion  fomewhat  curious  in 
its  nature  now  followed  between 
■Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt.  By  the 
latter  it  was  remarked,  that  he  con¬ 
curred  in  the  general  joy,  in  find¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Newnham  had  at  laft 
difeovered,  in  confequence  of  Heps 
very  recently  purfued  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  that  the  meafure,  which 
he  had  undertaken,  was  unnecef- 
fary.  For  him  felt  he  could  not 
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avoid  declaring,  that,  as  he  had  all 
along  regarded  it  as  fu peril. nous,  fo 
he  did  not  now  fee  that  it  was  more 
fo,  than  at  the  time  when  the  no¬ 
tice  was  given.  Mr.  Fox  was  as 
much  convinced,  that  the  motion 
had  been  neceffary,  as  he  was  at 
that  moment  perfuaded  that  it  was 
neceffary  no  longer.  Mr.  Pitt  in 
reply  expreffed  his  averiion  to  the 
faying  any  thing,  which  might 
lead  to  a  difeuffion  of  the  fubjebij 
but  he  mu  ft  declare,  that  he  knew 
of  no  alteration  in  the  circumliances 
of  the  cafe,  and  was  confident,  that 
nothing  had  taken  place,  which 
might  not  equally  have  been  brought 
about  without  anv  fuch  interfer¬ 
ence,  as  that  which  had  been  re- 
forted  to.  As  to  what  .Mr,  Rolle 
had  Hid  of  terms  and  conditions, 
he  knew  of  none  which  had  been 
made.  There  were  no  conceiiions 
of  any  fort  on  the  part  of  that  per- 
fon,  who  was  the  high  eft  and  moft 
diftinguilhed  on  the  prefent  occa- 
hon.  His  conduct  had  been  uni¬ 
form  and  confident,  and  he  had  not 
in  any  one  inftar.ee  departed  from 
thoie  principles,  which  had  all  along 
influent ed  his  proceedings.  Mr. 
.Fox'  acknowledged,  that  the  men¬ 
tion  of  any  thing  like  terms  was 
highly  improper  and  objectionable; 
but,  .as  Mr.  Pitt  had  chofen  to  fay. 
that,  the  conduct  of  one  party  had 
been  uniform  and  coniifleot,  it  be, 
came  his  duty  to  declare,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  other  party  alluded 
to  had  been  equally  uniform,  per¬ 
fectly  refpedtful,  and  entitled  to  the 
higheli  commendation. 

Mr.  Sheridan  fttwno  reafon  why 
the  converfation  fliould  be  prolong¬ 
ed,  nor  on  the  other  hand  did  he 
concei  ve,  that  a  nccellity  for  abridg¬ 
ing  it  could  a  rife  from  any  appre- 
henfion,  that  it  might  terminate  in 
altercation  or  difference  of  opinion, 
lie  would  not  enter  into  the  dif- 
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titt$ions  which  Mr,  Pitt  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  ;  and,  if  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  them  were  to  inlinuate,  that 
the  merit  of  the  reconciliation  be¬ 
longed  exclufiv-ely  to  the  minifies 
of  the  fove reign,  he  fhould  leave 
them  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  that 
merit.  Oppofirion  were  ready  to 
wave  every  title  to  credit,  fince,  in 
truth,  the  meafure?,  which  had 
been  adopted,  were  the  refult  of 
the  prince’s  own  judgment,  which 
none,  but  thol’e  who  did  not  know 
turn,  could  confider,  as  needing 
the  affiftauce  or  council  of  any  other 
perfon.  Mr.  Sheridan  reminded 
the  houfe,  that  the  prince  had 
fhrunk  from  no  enquiry,  though 
he  acknowledged  that  no  fuch  idea’s 
having  been  purfued,  was  a  matter, 
that  did  credit  to  the  decorum,  the 
dignity  and  the  feelings  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  But,  while  the  prince’s  feel¬ 
ings  had  no  doubt  been  considered 
on  the  occafion,  he  mull  take  the 
liberty  of  faying,  however  feme 
initrht  think  it  a  fubordinate  confi- 
deration,  that  there  was  another 
perfon,  entitled  in  the  judgment  of 
every  delicate  and  honourable  mind 
to  the  fame  attention  ;  one,  whom 
he  would  not  venture  otherwife  to 
deferibe,  than  by  faying,  it  was  a 
name,  which  malice  or  ignorance 
alone  could  attempt  to  injure,  and 
whjofe  conduct  and  character  were 
entitled  to  the  trueft  refpedh 

Fourteen  days  fubfequent  to  this 
con  ver  fat  ion  a  meiliige  from  the 
king  was  delivered  to  both  houfes 
of  parliament,  informing  them,  that 
it  was  with  great  concern  he  had 
to  acquaint  them,  that  from  the 
accounts  of  the  prince  of  Wales  it 
appeared,  that  he  had  incurred  a 
debt  to  a  large  amount,  which,  if 
left  to  be  difcharged  out  of  his  an¬ 
nual  income,  would  render  it  iin- 
offible  for  him  to  Support  an  ella- 
Ufhrocnt,  fuited  t6  his  rank  and 


Nation.  Painful,  as  it  was  at  all 
times  tp  the  king,  to  propofe  any 
addition  to  the  heavy  expences  of 
his  people,  he  was  induced  to  the 
prefent  application  from  his  pater¬ 
nal  affedlion  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
He  could  not  however  expedt  or  de- 
fire  the  aifi (lance  of  parliament,  but 
on  a  vvell  grounded  expectation,  that 
the  prince  would  avoid  contracting 
any  debts  in  future.  With  a  view 
to  this  object  the  king  had  directed 
a  l'um  of  10,000 1.  per  annum  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  civil  lilt,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  former  allowance  • 
and  he  had  the  fatis faction  to  oh- 
ferve,  that  the  prince  had  given 
the  fulleft  alTurance  of  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  confine  his  future  ex¬ 
pences  within  his  income,  and  had 
fettled  a  plan  and  fixed  an  order 
in  thofe  expences,  which,  it  was 
trufted,  would  effectually  fee u re  the 
due  execution  of  his  intentions. 
The  king  farther  recommended  to 
parliament  the  completing  in  a  pro¬ 
per  manner  the  works  that  had  beet! 
undertaken  at  Carlton-  houfe. 

Mr.  Rolle  was  the  only  perfon 
who  fpoke  upon  the  occafion  of  de¬ 
livering  this  meftage.  He  obferved 
however,  that  he  would  not  anti¬ 
cipate  the  fubfequent  debate.  The 
accounts  were  prefented  on  the 
Wednefday  following,  and  on  the 
next  day  an  addrefs  was  voted  to 
the  king,  to  re  quell  him  to  diredt 
the  fum  of  1 6 i,ooo  1.  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  civil  lift  for  the  full  dif- 
charge  of  the  debts  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  fum  of  20,000 1, 
on  account  of  the  works  at  Carlton- 
houle. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grey,  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  public,  probably 
more  from  the  ability  of  the  perfon 
who  introduced  it,  and  from  the 
Angularity  of  iome  circumftapces 
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th at  attended  it,  than  from  its  in- 
trinftc  importance.  The  fubj'eci  of 
Mr.  Grey’s  difqiufition  was  certain 
abufes  in  the  poit-ofrice,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  di (million  of  the  earl  of 
Tankerville,  to  whom  Mr.  Grey 
was  related,  from  the  office  of  poft- 
jnafter-general.  Mr.  Grey  entered 
upon  his  fpeech,  with  a  difavoual 
of  any  perfonal  motive  for  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  a  declaration  that  the 
higher  coniideration  of  what  was 
the  duty  of  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  compelled  him  to  come  for¬ 
ward  in  this  bufmefs  upon  public 
principles.  Having  mentioned  the 
particular  abides  of  office,  Mr. 
Grey  proceeded  to  bring  his  charge 
home  to  the  miniiter.  He  declared, 
that  lord  Tankerville,  while  in  of¬ 
fice,  had  bulled  himfelf  attentively 
in  endeavouring  to  correct  the  do 
feCts  of  his  department,  had  fuggefted 
feverai  plans  of  prevention,  and 
had  communicated  thefe  plans  to 
the  miniiter.  Mr.  Pitt  had  bellow¬ 
ed’  his  commendation  upon  that  no¬ 
bleman  for  his  zeal  and  attention, 
and  had  promifed  him  his  fupport ; 
but,  as  lord  Carteret  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  fee  the  abufes  in 
the  fame  light,  or  to  exert  the  fame 
induftry  for  their  cure,  thefe  two 
noblemen  quarrelled,  and  it  became 
impoiiible  that  they  fhoufd  continue 
joint  pofhnaflers-general.  An  or¬ 
dinary  obferyer  would  have  ima* 
gined,  that  the  minifter  would  not 
have  difmiffied  the  poftmaftcr-gene- 
ral,  who  had  ftiown  himfelf  anxious 
for  a  reform,  but  him,  who  was  a 
protestor  of  the  abufes  in  qu  eft  ion. 
In  fade  however  lord  Tankerville 
had  been  difmiffied,  and  that  on  a 
fudden,  and  in  a  manner  the  moil 
unexampled  and  extraordinary.  Mr. 
Grey  realbned  upon  thefe  circum- 
ffiances,  and  faid,  that  it  was  clear 
there  could  be  no  other  motive  for 
the  difmiilion,  than  that  lord  Tan- 


kerville  had  preferred  his  duty  to 
every  other  consideration.  He 
therefore  conceived,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  aCted  in  a  manner  deferring  of 
cenfure ;  and,  in  order  to  bring 
home  his  accufations  to  him  and  to 
lord  Carteret,  He  moved,  that  a 
committee  fliould  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  certain  abufes  in  the 
port -office,  « 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  oppofe  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Grey.  Pie  fliould  at  all  time* 
feel  himfelf  difpofed  to  allow  en¬ 
quiries  of  this  fort,  when  there 
was  no  evident  and  palpable  impro¬ 
priety  in  indulging  them.  As  to 
the  charge,  that  he  was  inclined  to 
to  wink  at  abufes  in  the  Pod-office* 
or  any  other  public  eftablifliment, 
it  was  wholly  unwarranted  in  fact, 
and  unfounded  in  any  reafonabie 
prefumption.  So  far  was  he  from 
any  backwardnefs  for  the  reforming 
any  abufes  in  that  office,  that  he 
had  fuggefted  a  meafure  for  the  re¬ 
medy  of  the  very  defects  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  meafure  formed  a 
part  of  his  office  reform-bill.  Mr. 
Sheridan  in  reply  obferved,  that  the 
matter  refpeifting  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
had  been  ftated  by  Mr.  Grey,  was 
certainly  a  ferious  ground  of  en¬ 
quiry,  and  by  fb  much  the  more 
fo,  as  no  man  in  that  houfc  dealt 
more  in  profeftions.  Pie  fliould 
be  glad,  that  Mr.  Pitt  fliould  be 
tried  by  his  conduch  and  not  bv~ 
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his  profcilions,  or  by  the  preamble 
of  bills,  which  he  had  propoled 
and  carried  through  parliament. 
As  to  the  office  reform-bill  to  which 
he  had  aljuded,  it  was  a  bill,  that 
had  paffied  more  than  two  years  ago, 
and  yet  the  houfe  had  heard  no¬ 
thing  ot  its  effiedfs  as  to  the  abufes 
in  the  paft-office.  Mr.  Sheridan 
reminded  the  houfc  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
eagernefs  to  triumph  over  lor^ 
North  by  his  famous  fpeech  about 

whip- 
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whipcord  and  tlie  kitchens  of  Down - 
laing-ffireet-houfe,  which,  when  he 
had  firfl  poffefled  the  appointment 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he 
had  hated,  as  inflances  of  that  no¬ 
bleman’s  negligence  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  If  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  be  di¬ 
rectly  charged  with  a  corrupt  ufe 
of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  it 
was  at  lead  true,  that  he  had  made 
ns  prudent  and  as  intereiled  a  ufe 
of  it  as  any  minifter,  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  places  and  emoluments, 
and  dill  more  of  titles  and  ho¬ 
nours. 


Mr,  Pitt  rejoined,  that,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  nothing  having  been  done 
by  him  in  the  way  of  reform,  he 
could  not  anfvver  that  charge  better, 
than  by  dehring  any  man,  jo  look 
at  the  llate  of  the  country  at  the 


time  that  he  had  come  into  office 
and  now,  and  then  .  fav  if  nothing- 
bad  beer;  done.  Mr.  Pitt  corrected 

Sheridan’s 


the  chronology  of  Mr 


sdkriion,  and  observed,  that  he  had 
dated  certain  articles  refp 


cflinn  lord 


North,  not  when  he  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  but  during  the 
coalition  ad  mini  ft  ration  ;  and  that 
he  had  not  dated,  them,  as  perfonal 
charges,  or  charges  of  corruption, 
but  as  a  proof  of  the  want  of  re¬ 


gulation  in  the  particulars  to  which 
they  referred.  Mr.  Adam  confirm¬ 
ed  the  correction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
oh  erved,  that  lb  true  was  it,  that 
Ids  attack  upon  lord  North  had 
bs’.en  made  iublequently  to  the  coa¬ 
lition,  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have 


prefumed  to  fay  a  fy  liable  of  that 
D-itutc.  whi.c  lord  North  was  out  of 


office,  and  when  he  thought  he 
might  have  prevailed  upon  him  to 
join  him.  Mr.  Fox  confirmed  this 
remark,  and  laid,  that,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  had  flood  up  in  <782,  alter 
lord  North  had  been  driven  from 
office,  and  had  declared  again#  a 
Atroipcdt  With  a  view  to'  puniili- 


ment,  it  had  been  imagined  and 
underffood,  that  he  wifhed  to  court 
that  nobleman  with  a  view  £0  a 
junction.  Mr.  Pitt- afked  acrofs  the 
ho  ufe,  who  there  was  that  had  un- 
derftood  fo  ?  Mr.  Fox  replied,  that 
he  had  for  one,  and  that  he  had 
reafon  to  believe  the  fame  of  many 
others,  from  the  converfation  he 
had  then  held  with  them.  Certain 
it  was,  that,  before  the  coalitition, 
Mr.  Pitt  had  never  exprelled  hi  ro¬ 
be  If  with  that  acrimony,  which  he 
had  fmce  employed  in  fpeaking  of 
lord  North.  Mr.  Pitt  afferted,  that 
the  fufpicion  was  altogether  void  of 
any  foundation  in  fact. 

To  this  altercation  another  im¬ 
mediately  fucceeded  between  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Grey.  It  was  obferv- 
cd  by  the  latter,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
employed  an  argument,  which 
feemed  to  imply,  that  the  morion 
under  con  fide  rati  on  had  forcing  from 
motives  of  perfonal  pique  or  refent- 
ment  ;  an  idea,  which  he  thought 
unwarrantable  and  injurious  to  his 
honour  ;  adding  at  the  fame  time, 
that  no  man  thould  dare  to  queftion 
the  purity  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  afled,  Mr.  Pitt  anfwered, 
that  Mr.  Grey  arrogated  fomewhat 
too  much  to  him  felt',  if  he  conceived, 
that  he  fliould  not  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  his  motives  in  quedion, 
as  often  as  his  conduct  warranted 
fuch  a  freedom.  If  he  chofe  not 
to  have  his  motives  quefFioned,  he 
mull  take  care,  that  his  condubk 
was  fuch,  as  not  to  make  it  necef- 
fary.  Mr.  Grey  replied,  that  he 
fliould  never  aft  in  that  houfe  upon 
any  principle,  which  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  to  be  honourable  ;  and, 
while  he  was  confcious  to  the  rec¬ 
titude  of  his  conduct,  if  any  per- 
fon  chofe  to  impure  aifhonou table 
motives  to  him,  he  kiad  the  means 
in  his  power,  to  which  it  would 
then  be  proper  to  refurt.  Here 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Sheridan  interfered  ;  but  Mr. 
Pitt,  filing  again,  declared,  that  he 
had  not  before  fpoken  with  heat, 
nor  ftiould  there  be  any  beat  in 
what  he  was  going  to  lay.  He  re¬ 
peated  the  argument  of  his  former 
ipeech,  and  added,  that,  with  ref- 
peid  to  any  means,  to  which  Mr. 
Grey  in  this  cafe  might  wilh  to  re¬ 
fort,  it  would  be  for  himfelf  to  de  ¬ 
termine  whether  they  were  proper 
or  not.  A  committee  was  then 
chofen,  and  lord  vifcount  Maitland, 
as  the  friend  of  lord  Carteret,  was 
appointed  one  of  its  members. 

On  the  twenty -firit  of  May  Mr. 
Grey  obferved,  that  the  intended 
report  of  the  committee  was  nearly 
complete,  with  refpeft  to  there 
points,  which  he  had  fir  ft  fuggefted 
as  the  ohjeft  of  their  enquiry. 
There  were  however  other  abufes, 
and  a  farther  invefligation,  inro 
which  he  was  deli rous  to  enter,  and 
the  rather,  as  lord  Maitland,  one 
<ef  the  members,  had  darted  fame 
new  fa£ts,  and  propokd  other  to¬ 
pics,  He  therefore  moved,  that 
the  committee  fhould  have  leave  to 
report  from  time  to  time.  Lord 
Maitland  confeiTed,  that  he  had 
'dated  fome  facts  refpedling  abides 
in  the  poll-office  during  the  admi- 
mftration  of  lord  Tanker ville,  and 
he  was  free  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  evidence  he  had  called  had  not 
gone  fo  far  as  he  had  wifhed.  The 
motion  was  negatived. 

Two  days  after,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  prefented  to  the 
ho ufe,  and,  upon  a  motion  for  its 
being  printed,  the  houfe  divided, 
ayes  ife,  noes  120.  The  fubliance 
of  the  report  was,  that  Mr,  Lees, 
on  his  receiving  the  office  of  fee  re  - 
tary  to  the  poll-office  in  Ireland, 
had  entered  into  a  fecurity  to  pay 
the  film  of  350  1.  per  annum,  out 
of  the  profits  of  his  office,  to  a  per- 
£*n  no  otherwiie  defcLbedv  than  by 
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the  letters  A.  E.  A  limilar  annuity 
of  200I.  had  been  exacted  from  a 
Mr.  Dafli woo'd,  appointed  to  tbs 
office  of  poftmafter-general  in  Ja- 
rniica,  for  the  fame  perfon.  It 
appeared,  that  this  perfon  was 
a  Mr,  Treves,  an  intimate  friend 
of  lord  Carteret,  but  who  had  ne¬ 
ver  performed  any  fervice  in  the 
pod-office,  or  in  any  other  public 
department,  to  entitle  him  to  fuch 
a  reward.  The  report  enumerated 
iome  leffer  abides  in  the  difpoftiou 
of  emoluments,  and  the  regulation 
of  packets  ;  and  dated,  that  lord 
Tankerville,  having  made  certain 
reprefentations  upon  thefe  heads  to 
the  miniller,  and  having  been  led 
to  believe  that  he  fliould  be  lup- 
ported  in  their  correedion,  was  foon 
after  removed  from  his  office  of 
poflmafler-general.  It  was  added, 
that  this  and  other  abufes  fee  me  d  to 
call  more  efpecia.ly  for  enquiry  and 
reform,  as  the  com  mi  ill  oners  ap¬ 
pointed  two  years  ago  to  examine 
into  fees,  gratuities,  perquiiites  and 
emoluments,  had  not  hitherto  made 
any  enquiry  into  the  abufes  of  the 
poll-office. 

Monday  the  twenty-eighth  of  May 
was  the  day  appointed  for  taking 
into  final  consideration  the  report 
of  the  committee.  Upon  this  oc- 
cafion  Mr.  Grey  obferved,  that  he 
had  perfectly  completed  what  h$ 
had  originally  Hated  to  the  houfe. 
The  abufes  he  had  then  deferibed, 
were  now  afeertained  by  unqueft ion- 
able  evidence.  He  fliould  not  how¬ 
ever  wonder,  if  the  charges  he  had 
made  were  to  appear  light  and  tri¬ 
vial  in  the  eyes  of  the  houfe,  or  at 
leaf  were  to  be  fo  Hated  by  the 
perfons  againft  whom  they  operate  d. 
All  charges  mull  indeed  feem  trivial, 
when  compared  with  thofe  enor¬ 
mous  and  flagitious  charges,  in  the 
invefligation  of  which  the  houfe, 
had  been  fo  long  and  fo  folemnly 
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engaged*  The  charges  however, 
upon  which  he  was  to  expatiate, 
pointed  to  grofs  maiverfatton  in  of¬ 
fice,  to  illegal  bargain  and  Tale  of 
public  fituations,  to  connivance  at 
fraudulent  abui’e,  to  the  difmiffion 
^nd  difgrace  of  thofe  who  had  fhown 
tbemfeives  anxious  for  reform,  and 
to  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  thofe  by  whom  it  had  been  op- 
pofed.  Speaking  of  the  difmiiTion 
of  lord  Tankerville,  Mr.  Grey  faid, 
that  he  had  been  facrificed  for  the 
fake  of  arrangements  in  favdur  of  a 
nobleman,  [lord  Hawkefbury]  who 
had  leuted  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  prefent 
filtration,  and  again  it  wbofe  inte- 
reft  the  difmiffion  of  a  whole  ad  mi- 
nit!  ration  did  not  weigh  a  feather, 
Mr.  Grey  moved,  that  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  houfe  44  that  great  abufes 
had  prevailed  in  the  pod-office, 
and  that,  having  been  made  known 
to  his  rcrajeffy’s  mini  Iters,  it  was 
their  duty  without  lofs  of  time  to 
make  life  of  fuch  meafures,  as  were 
proper  to  reform  them.”  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  feconded  by  fir  John  Au¬ 
brey,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
fury. 

Mr.  Baring  rofe  in  defence  of  the 
commillioners  under  the  office  re- 
fo  rin-bill,  of  which  he  was  one. 
He  laid,  they  had  firil  gone  into  the 
old  hoard  of  trade  office,  next  into 
the  iccretary  of  flare’s  office,  and 
then  to  the  admiralty-office  j  from 
thence  into  the  pay-office  of  the 
navy,  and  they  were  now  in  the 
navy-office.  He  obferved,  that  they 
were  not  directed  by  the  aft  to  make 
reports  to  that  houfe,  but  to  the 
lords  of  the  treafury.  The  fact 
was,  they  had  made  three  reports 
long  ago,  and  fhould  have  made 
another  before  now,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  extreme  arduoufnefs  of  their 
prefent  objeCf  of  enquiry.  Mr. 
Baring  concluded,  that  he  could 
iboner  compoie  a  whole  report,  like 


thofe  of  the  commillioners  of  ac¬ 
counts,  than  write  a  iingle  line  of 
fuch  a  report,  as  ought  to  come 
from  the  commiifion  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

Mr.  Pitt  began  with  obferving 
upon  the  Angularity  of  Mr.  Grey’s 
condudt,  who  had  commenced  his- 
political  career  in  an  early  part  of 
the  feilion  with  an  opposition,  a  re¬ 
luctant  one,  as  he  had  faid,  to  a 
particular  meafure  of  government, 
and  had  accompanied  that  oppoii- 
tion  with  profeffions  of  great  per- 
fonal  regard  for  himfelf,  and  of  a 
defiie,  as  far  as  he  could  do  it  con¬ 
fidently  with  his  duty  as  a  member 
of  parliament,  to  give  his  general 
fupport  to  adminiiiration.  Not- 
withlfanding  this,  Mr.  Pitt  could 
not  but  fay,  that  he  thought  the 
prefent  a  wanton  attack  upon  go¬ 
vernment,  an  attack  conducted  in  a 
manner  highly  perfonal  and  difrei- 
pectful  to  him,  and  which  favoured 
of  the  utmoil  afperity  of  party. 
All,  that  could  be  done  in  the  work 
of  reformation,  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  executive  government ;  and, 
in  fuch  trivial  Alliances,  refort  could 
only  be  had  to  parliament,  when 
it  lhould  appear,  that  adminifira- 
tion  had  ohllinately  negledted  that 
necefiary  part  of  their  duty.  Mr. 
Pitt  appealed  to  the  office  reform- 
hill,  to  determine  whether  fuch  a 
negledt  was  imputable  to  him.  He 
obferved,  that  it  had  been  thought 
advifcable  for  the  commiffioners  to 
begin  with  departments  of  the  high- 
eft  rank,  in  order  to  remove  any 
impreffion,  as  it  their  examination 
were  a  derogation  from  the  dignity 
ot  thofe,  who  prefided  over  the  fe- 
veral  offices.  They  were  now  in 
the  navy-office,  and  he  believed, 
that  no  perfon,  who  knew  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  department,  would 
bring  it  into  comparifon  with  the 
petty  abufes  of  the  pofl-officc,  or 
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would  w’fh  its  examination  and  re¬ 
form  to  be  delayed  for  an  hour. 
Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  the  neceffity 
bf  removing  one  of  the  poftmaffers, 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
commodating  lord  Hawkefbury^  but 
that  it  was  not  true,  that  the  va« 
cancy  had  been  made  upon  his  ac¬ 
count.  To  that  nobleman  gentle¬ 
men  might  allude  as  often  and  in 
what  manner  they  pleafed,  fo  long 
as  he  was  perfuaded,  that  every 
favour  which  was  conferred  upon 
him,  finee  he  had  any  fhare  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  had  been  fully  earned 
by  the  moil  able  and  meritorious 
fer vices.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  annual  allowance  to  Mr.  Treves 
Was  certainly  an  abufe,  and  ©rie 
which  the  houfe  ought  not  to  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  blit  upon  the  whole  the 
circ urn  fiances  were  not  attended 
even  with  any  imputed  corruption 
in  lord  Carteret,  nor  was  the  fub- 
jedt  by  any  meahs  of  fufficient  con- 
feq uence  for  parliamentary  con¬ 
fute. 

Mr.  Sheridan  obferved,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  had  animadverted  with  great 
apparent  firmnefs  upon  what  had 
been  faid  by  Mr.  Grey  ;  but  he 
rhuit  excufe  him,  if  he  did  not  give 
entire  credit  to  the  manner  of  tbofe 
animadverfions,  but  on  the  contrary 
took  the  liberty  of  averting;  that 
the  minifter  felt,  and  feverely  felt 
the  reprelienfion  that  had  been 
jiven.  He  denied  that  Mr.  Grey 
aad  profeffed  any  perfonal  refpedf 
ror  Mrs  Pitt,  but  had  merely  given 
bim  credit  for  the  goodnefs  of  his 
mention,  and  had  alked  the  Fame 
credit  in  return.  If  Mr.  Grey  had 
aid  any  thing  improper,  though 
le  were  a -young  member,  vet,  con- 
ide.ring  the  talents  and  ability  he 
tad  fhown,  he  would  agree,  that 
’ucli  a  young  member  was  as  little 
>ardonabie  for  any  error,  as  the 
ddefi  member  of  the  houfe.-  On 
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the  prefent  occation  however  he 
muff  albert,  that  he  had  riot  merited 
the  reproof,  which  the  minifter, 
the  veteran  ffatefman  of  four  years 
experience,  the  Nefior  of  twenty- 
live,  had  been  pleafed  to  bellow 
Upon  him.  Mr.  Sheridan  recurred 
to  the  office  reform-bill,  and  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  tranfaflion  of  Mr; 
Treves  came  within  the  meaning  o£ 
a  clauie,  by  which  it  was  declared, 
that  any  perfon  guilty  of  fuch 
practices  fhould  be  incapable  of 
ferving  his  majeffy  in  any  civil  ca-* 
pacity.  It  was  a  lingular  account 
that  Mr.  Baring  had  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conimiffioriersJ 
They  had  gone  firff  into  the  office 
of  the  old  board  of  trade,  to  en¬ 
quire  what  abufes  had  formerly 
been  pradtifed  iii  an  office  that  no 
longer  exifted.  They  had  gone 
next  into  the  feefetary  of  ffate?s  of¬ 
fice,  an  office  of  all  others  lea  ft  li¬ 
able  to  abufe.  If  there  were  any 
abufe,  it  was,  that  the  deputy  fe- 
cretdry  of  ftate,  wbofc  duty  was 
arduous  and  important,  was  by  no 
means  fufficienfly  paid.  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  had  never  confide  red  the off  ’ 
lice  reform-bill  as  a  proferiptioh  bf 
all  future  enquiry.  But  from  Mr* 
Pitt’s  argument  of  that  day  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  he  had  furrendered  his 
underftanding,  when  he  brought 
in  his  bill,  and  was  determined  to 
hear  only  with  Mr,  Baring’s  ears, 
and  to  fee  with  the  eyes  of  fir  John 
Dick  :  two  of  the  commiffioners, 
the  former  of  whom  is  deaf,  and 
the  latter  blind. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked  that  he  thought 
the  whole  proceeding  extraordinary, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  member 
who  had  brought  forward  the  en¬ 
quiry,  unfair  and  unhandfome.  If 
it  had  been  meant  to  do  nothing, 
why  did  they  fuffer  the  committee 
to  be  appointed  at  all  ?  The  fa& 
was,  that,  When  Mr.  Pitt  eon- 
I  fented* 


fen  ted,  be  had  thought,  that  Mr. 
Grey  could  not  prove  his  fads,  and 
that  the  whole  would  end  in  his  difap- 
pointmcnt  anddifgrace.  Mr.  Foxob- 
ferved,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  now  for 
the  fir  ft  rime  publicly  boafted  of  the 
fervices  of  lord  Hawkffoury.  In 
the  hour  of  danger  and  conteft  his 
name  had  never  ventured  to  be 
mentioned.  He  examined  lord 
Hawkefbury’s  claims  to  applaufe, 
and  faid,  that,  exclufively  of  thole 
parts  of  his  conduct,  which  he  had 
uniformly  denied,  but  which  they 
knew  to  be  true,  his  public  life 
had  been  as  little  diftinguifhed  by 
ads  of  meritorious  fervices,  as  that 
of  any  man  living.  Mr.  Fox  re¬ 
plied  to  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  faid  of 
]Vlrr  prey’s  being  a  party  man,  and 


declared,  that  he  was  not  of  fhsf 
delcription,  but  he  hoped,  that  by 
degrees  he  might  become  fo.  As 
long  as  there  were  great  confimr- 
tional  queftions  refpeding  which 
men  differed  in  opinion,  to  be  a 
party  man  was  to  ad  moll  honour¬ 
ably.  Mr.  Fox  laid,  that  he  fliould 
vote  for  the  queftion,  though  he 
had  not  advifed  the  bringing  it  for-* 
ward,  nor  fliould  have  recommend¬ 
ed  it,  becaufe  he  did  not  think  it 
of  a  lize  proportioned  to  Mr.  Grey’s 
charader  and  importance.  Lord 
Maitland  having  moved  the  previ¬ 
ous  queftion,  it  was  carried  without 
a  drniion,  and  the  farther  confider^ 
ation  of  the  report  adjourned  to 
that  day  three  months* 


CHAP.  VII. 


Impeachment  of  Mr.  Ilafings.  Charge  of  the  Rohilla  Uar  negatived,* 
Charge  of  expelling  the  Raja  oj  Benares  adopted  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 


IN  our  preceding  volume  w 
brought  down  the  affair  of  th 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Mailings  t 
the  period,  in  which  Mr.  Burk 
had  furmounted  the  numerous  ot 
ftacles  which  oppofed  his  undertal* 
ing,  and  the  general  indifpofitio 
that  prevailed  to  the  difeuffion  e 
the  fubjed,  fo  far  as  to  come  to  th 
regular  opening  of  the  firlt  charg 
on  the  firlt  day  of  June  1786.  W 
there  fufpended  our  narrative,  th* 
we  might  be  enabled  in  the  prefen 
Volume  to  take  a  comprehenfiv 
view  of  the  whole  fubjed,  fo  far  a 
it  was  difcuffed,  in  order  to  rh 
voting  the  feveral  charges  of  im 
peach  men  r,  and  the  condudin^  th 
bufmefs  in  its  due  form  to  th?  ba 
of  the  houfe  of  lords* 


A  bufinefs  of  this  fort  is  fome- 
what  different  from  the  general 
courfe  of  parliamentary  tranfac- 
tions,  and  might  be  fuppofed  to 
require  to  be  treated  in  a  different 
manner.  To  record  only  the 
fpeeches  of  the  feveral  debaters 
might  appear  to  be  the  bufinefs  of 
a  parliamentary  regifter.  To  enter* 
minutely  into  the  feveral  topics 
of  evidence  would  be  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  office  of  a  ftate 
trial.  'Fo  examine  the  motives  of 
the  accufers,  and  the  charader  of 
the  accttfed  ;  to  invelligate  the  ne- 
Celfity  of  the  profecution,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
legality  or  reditude  of  the  mea- 
lure  ;  finally,  to  afeertain  the  con- 
lequences,  that  nuift  refult  from 
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fuch  a  profecution,  whether  the 
acciifed  perfofi  be  found  guilty,  or 
whether  he  be  acquitted,  theie  are 
what  coriftitlue  the  province  of  hif- 
tory.  But  we  feel  our  incapacity 
to  fill  this  province.  The  materials 
before  us  are  of  courfe  imperfect, 
evidence  remains  to  be  produced  of 
which  we  cannot  precifely  afeertain 
the  nature  and  the  force,  and  the 
general  cataftrophe  is  effentially  ne- 
fceffary  to  give  lunfinoufnefs  and 
demonftrafion  to  the  whole.  The 
proceedings  of  the  trial  will  here¬ 
after  be  publifhed,  and  it  is  not 
impoffible,  that  the  bed  informed 
mind  fhould  feci  and  think  differ¬ 
ently,  when  he  rtfes  from  the  pe- 
tufal  of  that  grand  volume,  than 
When  he  is  judging  only  from  par¬ 
tial,  fcattered  and  defultory  extracts. 
It  is  impoffible  that  the  mod  en¬ 
lightened  mind  fhould  not  derive 
fome  information  from  that  fource. 
But,  if  our  judgment  were  ever  fo 
complete,  and  our  confidence  ever 
fo  unbounded,  we  could  not  ex- 
prefs  ourfeives  with  the  neceffiary 
freedom,  when  we  con  fide  r  that  the 
trial  is  depending  at  the  moment 
in  which  we  write.  PrefTed  then  on 
the  one  hand  with  thefe  and  many 
other  obvious  difadvantages,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  nature  of  our 
undertaking  and  the  impatience  of 
our  readers,  we  fhatl  be  exeufed  in 
attempting  nothing  more,  than  an 
abridgement.of  the  arguments  that 
were  employed  upon  the  fubjeCl* 
Even  here  we  are  not  wholly  at  our 
€afe,  owing  to  that  indifpofitioa 
for  the  fubjeCt  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded.  One  of  our  newf- 
paper  compilers  of  debates  has  apo* 
logifed  for  his  abfence  from  an  im¬ 
portant  difeuffion  in  the  beginning 
of  the  profecution,  by  obfeftvmg, 
that  he  did  not  imagine  the  public 
would  fliow  any  great  eagernefs,  to 
lifien  to  the  tail  of  an  old  long.'1 
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It  is  out  of  thefe  heads  and  tails  of 
a  debate,  out  of  thefe  disjointed 
members  of  fome  of  the  nobleft  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  oratory  that  the  world 
has  produced,  that  we  are  to  com¬ 
pile  our  account. 

Mr.  Burke  introduced  his  motion 
for  impeaching  Mr.  Haftings  on  the 
ground  of  the  Rohilla  war,  witfe 
feveral  reflections  on  the  merits  of 
the  profecution.  He  fpoke  with 
great  emphafis  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  fubjeCt,  and  folemniy  invoked 
the  attention  of  the'  houfe.  The 
charge  muft  either  be  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  criminal,  or  it  muft  be  an  un- 
jult  and  Talfe  accufation.  There 
was  no  medium  and  no  alternative* 
Either  Mr.  Haftings  had  been  guilty 
of  grofs,  enormous  and  flagitious 
crimes  ;  or  he  was  a  bafe,  calum¬ 
niatory,  wicked  and  malicious  ac- 
cufer.  He  ftated  a  high  degree  of 
guilt  as  afcribable  to  that  man,  who 
fhould  urge  groundlefs  and  ill-found¬ 
ed  charges,  again  ft  a  perlbn  who 
had  been  intruded  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  part  of  our  territories 
larger  and  more  extenfive  than  thcr 
whole  illand  of 'Great  Britain.  For 
a  private  man  to  fuggeft  fuch 
charges  would  be  to  be  guilty  of- a 
fcandalous  libel  ;  and  for  a  man  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  for  himfelf  the 
colour  of  authority,  and  to  feek  to 
hurl  down  the  thunder  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  vengeance  upon  the  head 
of  an  innocent  individual,  deferved 
to  roufe  the  juftice,  and  call  down 
the  punifhment  of  the  houfe.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  completely 
upon  the  fubjeef,  and  was  prepared 
to  fubmit  to  the  levereft  penalty, 
fhould  it  appear,  that  he  had 
wantonly  and  raflily  preferred  a 
groundlefs  charge.  There  were 
but  three  motives,  that  were  known 
to  aCfuate  men,  and  to  excite 
them  to  turn  acc ufers  :  igmor- 
arnce,.  inadvertency  and  palfioru 
I  a  By 
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By  none  of  thefe  three  had  lie  been 
influenced.  Ignorance  he  could 
not  plead,  becaufe  he  knew  the 
fubjed,  as  fully  as  the  labour  of 
five  years  could  make  him  know  it. 
Inadvertency  could  not  be  imputed 
to  him,  becaufe  he  had  proceeded 
with  deliberation,  and  had  examin¬ 
ed  every  llep  he  took  in  the  bulineis 
with  the  moil  minute  and  cautious 
attention.  Leaf!  of  all  could  it  be 
Laid  with  any  colour  of  truth,  that 
he  had  been  actuated  by  paffion. 
Anger  indeed  he  had  felt,  but  not 
a  blameable  and  inordinate  anger  ; 
for  who  had  ever  heard  in  that 
fenfe,  of  an  enquiring  anger,  a 
digefting  anger,  a  collating  anger, 
an  examining  anger,  a  deliberating 
anger  or  a  feledting  anger?  The 
anger,  which  he  felt,  was  an  uni¬ 
form,  fleady,  public  anger;  that 
anger,  that  five  years  ago  warmed 
his  bread,  he  felt  precii'ely  now. 
He  was,  in  refpedt  to  the  Britifh 
government  in  India,  exactly  in  the 
lame  fituaiion,  as  when  he  had  fir  ft 
entered  upon,  the  fubject.  Not  all 
the  various  occurrences  of  the  la.lt 
five  years,  nor  five  changes  of  ad- 
miniftration ;  not  the  retirement 
of  fummer,  nor  the  occupation  of 
winter  ;  neither  his  public  nor  his 
private  avocations,  nor  the  fnow 
which  in  that  period  had  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  fhowered  on  his  head,  had 
been  able  to  cool  that  anger,  which 
he  acknowledged  himfelf  to  feel  as 
a  public  man,  but  which  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual  he  had  never  felt 
for  a  moment. 

The  queltion,  which  he  was  now 
to  iubmit  to  the  cqnlideration  of 
parliament,  was  not  a  perfonal  con- 
teft,  was  nor  a  matter  of  trifling 
municipal  regulation,  but  was  a 
national  and  imperial  queftion,  in¬ 
volving  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  more  particularly  the  honour 
of  that  houfe.  They  flood  pledged 


by  the  resolutions  of  1782  to  briiig 
it  forward.  Let  not  their  honour 
be  tarniflied,  let  their  character  be 
fafe,  and  let  it  be  laid  of  their  juf- 
tice  Edo  perpetua,  whatever  might 
become  of  him.  In  faff,  what 
they  had  to  vote  that  day  was  not 
the  cafe  of  Mr.  Ballings.  The 
code  of  political  government,  which 
they  fiiould  now  eftablifh  for  the 
diflant  provinces  of  the  empire, 
would  Hand  recorded,  as  a  lading 
proof  of  their  equity  and  wil'd  cm, 
or  an  indelible  tell  of  their  injuftice 
and  folly.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was 
now  going  out  with  great  additional 
powers  to  India,  would  learn  from 
the  decifion  of  that  day,  what  the 
fyitem  and  what  the  principles  of 
government  were,  which  the  houfe 
approved. 

Mr.  Burke  drew  a,  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  mode  of  government  a- 
dopted  by  the  Roman  empire  for 
her  diflant  provinces,  and  the  fitua¬ 
tion.  in  that  refpecl  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  Roman  empire  was 
nearly  continuous  in  itsfurface,  and 
its  provinces  were  either  acceffible 
by  land,  or  divided  only  by  a  nar¬ 
row  arm  of  the  fea.  They  had  one 
general  language,  that  of  Greece, 
which  was  undejflood  through  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  with  which 
every  man  could  tell  his  tale  in  his 
own  way.  They  had  another  ad¬ 
vantage,  a  melancholy  one  indeed, 
as  it  role  from  the  very  circumfiance 
of  their  being  conquered,  that  the 
principal  perfons,  who  accomplifh- 
ed  the  conquefl,  acquired  a  pro¬ 
perty  and  influence  in  the  province 
lubdued  ;  and  of  confequence  the 
vanquifhed  found  patrons  and  pro¬ 
testors  ready  to  alfifl  them  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  Befide  this, 
each  province  was  confidered  as  a 
body  corporate,  and  was  enabled 
to  ftate  its  grievances  collectively, 
and  as  fpeaking  with  one  mouth. 
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The  charaHer  of  an  accufer  in 
Rome  was  highly  refpebted,  and 
great  were  the  privileges  with  which 
he  was  indulged,  in  order  to  bring 
his  charges  home  again  ft  a  ftale  de¬ 
linquent,  How  different  was  the 
lunation  of  an  accufer  in  the  pre- 
fent  day,  and  how  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  was  it  to  urge  any  accufation 
with  effect  againft  a  Britifh  gover¬ 
nor  ?  When  he  confidered  that  Mr. 
Haftings  had  for  fourteen  years 
been  at  the  hrad  of  the  government 
in  India,  and  that  not  one  corn- 
plaint  had  been  fent  home  againft 
him,  he  trembled  at  the  enormous 
degree  of  power,  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  and  to  which  alone 
lie  could  afciibp  the  filence  in  ques¬ 
tion  Since  it  was  not  in  human  na* 
cure,  iituated  as  Mr.  Haftings  was, 
to  preferve  fo  pure,  even  banded 
and  unimoeachabie  a  conduct,  as 

■t'  ' 

to  afford  no  room  for  a  tingle  ac- 
pu  fat  inn  to  be  charged  againft  him. 
Mr.  Burke  had  never  feen  the  face  of 
a  native  of  India  in  this  country,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  a  ftng’ie  inhabitant  of 
the  Maratta  flare,  and  it  was  well 
known  how  mad  would  be  the  at¬ 
tempt,  for  any  oppreffed  native  of 
Indcftan  to  come  to  England,  to 
urge  his  complaint  againft  the  griev¬ 
ous  oppreffions  under  which-  he  la¬ 
boured.  Thefe  were  additional 
coniiderations,  that  ought  to  operate 
with  the  houfe,  arid  induce  them 
frill  more  anxioully  to  exert  them- 
felvcs,  to  convince  all  India  by  their 
deciiion,  that  they  were  the  fteady 
friends  of  freedom  and  juftice,  ever 
ready  to  relieve  the  oppreffed,  and 
to  punifh  the  oppreffor, 

Mr.  Burke  introduced  the  imme¬ 
diate  confideration  of  the  charge 
by  remarking,  that,  had  Mr.  Haft¬ 
ings  fo  conducted  his  government, 
as  to  leave  a  country,  which  he 
had  found  rich  and  fertile,  increas¬ 
ed  ia  its  cultivation  and  produce  ; 
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had  he  left  its  nobility  in  poffeffiom 
of  their  ancient  honours  and  for¬ 
tunes,  its  merchants  in  purfuit  of 
an  improved  and  advantageous 
commerce,  productive  of  a  ftill  more 
enlarged  return  of  wealth  and  u fu¬ 
ry  upon  their  capital  ;  had  he  em¬ 
ployed  their  h  a  [band  men  in  carry¬ 
ing  their  victorious  plcmghfhares 
into  defarts  and  woods,  and  warring 
againft  deftrucHon,  folitude  and  fa¬ 
mine  ;  he  would  in  that  cafe  hav© 
laid  to  the  governor  general,  I 
enquire  not  into  your  particular 
conduH,  I  am  fatisfied  with  the  re¬ 
fill  t  ;  I  want  not  to  know  whether 
you  made  two  or  three  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds ;  keep  what 
you  have  got :  you  have  made  a 
numerous  people  rich  and  happy  ; 
you  have  in crea fed  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  enlarged  its  means 
of  wealth/  and  improved  its  reve¬ 
nues  ;  and,  in  doing  that,  you, 
have  reflected  honour  and  iuftre  on 
the  character  of  the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion.’3 

juft  fuc-h  a  people  had  the  Ro- 
hillas  been  previouftv  to  their  ex¬ 
termination  ;  but,  alas,  they  were 
now  banifhed,  and  their  country 
no  longer  afforded  the  fperitacle  of 
that  luxuriant  garden,  which  it 
had  formerly  exhibited.  Mr. 
Burke  imputed  the  di  fa  ft  rows  fate 
of  the  Rohilla  tribes,  to  the  violent 
fpirit  of  rapacity,  which  had  influ¬ 
enced  the  contracting  powers  in 
meditating  and  accomplishing  their 
ruin.  Mr.  Haftings  declared,  that 
he  had  no  other  guide,  than  the 
hiftory  of  the  country,  and  the  mad 
career  of  its  conquerors  and  iffurp- 
ers ;  and  was  that  the  rule,  by 
which  the  civil  governor  of  a  di- 
ftant  province  was  to  model  his 
condurit  ?  Timur  in  particular,  had 
left  behind  him  inftitutes,  which 
were  replete  with  the  foundeft  max¬ 
ims  of  morality  and  policy.  If  he 
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i^ull  ncceffarily  recur  to  the  max¬ 
ims  of  conquerors,  why  had  not 
JVlr.  Haitings  adopted  for  his  .direc¬ 
tion  fuch  maxims  as  thefe  ?  The 
truth  was,  they  were  not  calculated 
to  have  jullihed  hi,s  extortions  and 
peculation.  The  political  max.- 
ims  of  a  heathen  prince  did  not 
icorrefpond  with  .the  prppeniities  of 
a  Chriilian  governor.  It  was  a 
tenet  in  politics,  which  he  had 
ever  held,  that  all  Britifh  governors 
were  obliged  to  conduct  themfelves 
by  the  rules  of  law.  It  could  not 
indeed  be  expedted  in  India  that 
they  could  pradtife  Magna  Charta  ; 
but  they  had  the  laws  of  n&aire 
and  nations,  the  great  an?d  funda¬ 
mental  axioms,  upon  which  every 
form  of  fociety  was  built,  to  diredt 
them  ;  and' whoever  in  high  and 
oflenlibleEtiiation  did  not  conform 
to  a  mode  of  government  thus  e- 
ligible  and  indtfpeniible,  ought  to 
be  found  defedtive  in  the  radical 
duties  of  his  flation. 

Mr.  Burke  recurred  to  the  obfer- 
•vations  he  had  formerly  made,  up¬ 
on  the  uniform  difobedience  of  or¬ 
ders  from  home,  that  had  charac¬ 
terised  the  adminiftration  of  Mr. 
Haflings.  It  had  been  faid,  that, 
In  the  government  of  a  diilant  coun¬ 
try,  a  certain  degree  of  difcretion 
mull  neceffarily  be  indulged  ;  the 
situations  varied  and  a  different 
■condudt  became  eligible.  But  this 
was  not  true  j  where  the  lityation 
really  changed,  the  order  in  fa& 
ceafed  to  exill,  and  difobedience 
was  impoffible.  The  difobedience 
ot  orders,  with  which  he  had  charg¬ 
ed  Mr,  Ballings,  was  where  he  had 
contefled  the  point  pf  judgment 
with  his  conftituents,  and  where, 
oftener  than  once,  he  had  proved 
reti  adtory,  merely  for  the  pleafure 
of  displaying  hisindependence.  In 
all  fuch  cafes  he  had  arrogated  to 
fcjmfelf'a  difpenfiug  power*  and 


with  what  confiflency  or  decency 
could  a  Britifh  houfe  of  commons 
admit  that  with  impunity  in  a  fub- 
jedt,  which  they  had  lo  lignally  re¬ 
futed  to  forgive  in  a  fovercign  ? 

Mr.  Burke  entered  minutely  In¬ 
to  the  detail  of  the  Rohilja' 'war, 
and  undertook  to  {how;  £hat  it  both 
originated,  and  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  1  pedal  agency  of  Mr,  Bail¬ 
ings.  Suja  ul  JDowla,  the  late  na¬ 
bob  of  0ude,'  was  a  monfler  of  fe¬ 
rocity  and  cruelty,  and  his  enmity 
to  the  Rohiilas  had  been  bafe,  per¬ 
fidious  and  ungrateful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  When  excelled  from  his 
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native  dominions  by  the  company’s 
forces  in  their  wars  with  Coilim 
Ali  Khan,  he  had  found  an  afylum 
among  the  Rohilla  chiefs.  And 
what  had  been  his  condudt  upon 
that  occaiion  ?  He  was  aftoijiihed 
at  the  flourifhing  condition  of  Ro» 
hiland.  It  was  fuch  a  paradife,  as 
he  had  not  before  Teen ;  and  he 
regarded  its  populous  and  fplendid 
towrns,  its  beautiful  villas,  and  its 
rich  vineyards,  with  the  eye  of 
jealoufy  and  envy.  TRis  was  the 
origin  of  all  the  mifehief,  which 
had  befallen  that  innocent  and  in- 
duftrious  people.  He  had  live^  a> 
mong  them  during  the  dreadful 
Harm  that  wailed  bis  own  domB 
nions,  as  the  devil  had  hovered  for 
a  while  in  the  garden  of  Eden0 
But,  yrith  all  his  malignant  inten¬ 
tions,  he  was  incapable  fmgly  of 
effedting  bis  diabolical  purpofe  5 
and  he  had  been  obliged  to  engage 
a  Britifli  governor  general  for  a 
fum  of  money,  to  extirpate  a  na* 
tion,  with  whom  neither  parties  had 
the  fhadow  of  a  quarrel, 

Mr.  Burke  deprecated  the  ufe  of 
the  fword  in  the  hands  of  a  magil- 
trate.  It  was  a  thoufand  times  fafer 
in  thofe  of  a  foldier  by  profeffiom 
The  former  might  give  a  licence, 
but  had  rarely  the  power  of  r$r 
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ftraint.  He  might  let  a  licentious  in  improving  them  in  fcience  or  in 


f oldie ry  loofe,  but  how  could  he 
prevent  their  outrages,  and  by 
what  means  recal  them  to  a  fenle 
of  their  duty  ?  This  military  men 
only,  by  the  habits  of  order  to 
which  thofe  under  their  command 
were  reduced,  were  able  to  effebh 
Mr.  Baitings,  impotent  in  this  ref- 
ped',  had  delivered  a  formidable 
army  into  the  diredion  of  a  re¬ 
modeled,  villain,  whole  mind  was 
as  defutute  of  difciplii>e,  as  his 
heart  was  of  principle. 

After  having  hated  the  fads  of 
the  charge  with  great  poignancy 
and  force,  Mr.  Burke  called  the 
attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  their  fellow  creatures,  who 
had  no  other  pro fped  of  relief,  than 
that  which  they  derived  from  par¬ 
liament.  This  was  the  only  door 
of  mercy  that  was  open  to  them. 
He  did  not  threaten  the  houfe  with 
the  effects  of  their  difappointment. 
They  wery  not  likely  loon  to  a- 
venge  their  own  wrongs  $  they 
had  yielded  up  their  all.  He  re¬ 
quested  his  hearers  to  con  fide  r,  how 
the  people  of  England  would  feel, 
or  how  the  fad  would  be  regarded 
in  Europe,  were  all  the  principal 
men  of  property  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  ifland  to  the  amount  of  iixty 
thoufand  ?  It  was  not  #he  peafan- 
try  in  any  country,  who  were  im¬ 
mediately  affeded  either  by  con- 
queft  or  extirpation.  It  was  the 
chief  landholders,  the  principal  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  the  nobles,  the  fupe- 
rior  clergy,  and  the  men  of  pro¬ 
perty  of  all  ranks,  who  were  im¬ 
molated  at  the  fhririe  of  ambition. 
Mr.  Burke  iiyltituted  a  coinparifon 
between  conqueft  and  extirpation. 
The  motive,  the  objed  and  the 
confequences  were  materially  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  was  lome  degree 
of  glory,  in  acquiring  the  govern- 
of  a  refpedable  race  of  men, 


morals,  in  making  them  more  hap¬ 
py  or  more  rich ;  but  the  ad  of 
extirpation  was  bafe  and  ignoble, 
the  objed  of  a  mean,  plodding  and 
vulgar  mind.  It  was  a  traffic  of 
blood,  and  abhorrent  to  every  ge¬ 
nerous  and  manly  feeling.  He 
would  therefore  leave  the  whole 
to  be  decided  upon  by  their  hearts 
and  their  confciences,  as  they  fliould 
anfwer  it  to  their  country,  to  pof- 
terity,  to  their  own  minds,  and  to 
Qod,  who  was  the  fearefier  of 
hearts. 

Mr.  Hardinge  fpoke  in  fupport 
of  the  motion.  He  faid,  that  am¬ 
ple  proof  had  been  laid  before  the 
houfe  of  that  probable  ground  of 
accufation,  upon  which  it  was  their 
duty,  as  the  flrft  and  great  inqueft 
of  the  nation,  to  put  every  public 
man  upon  his  account.  He  did 
not  iky,  that  Mr.  Haftings  would 
be  convicted  upon  his  impeach¬ 
ment  ;  he  did  not  fay,  that,  if  he 
were  tried  and  acquitted,  the  ex¬ 
ample,  which  was  due  to  the  na¬ 
tional  honour,  would  be  made  ;  but 
he  would  affirm,  that,  if  he  were 
fereened  from  accufation,  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  meafure  would  adhere 
to  this  government  for  ages  to 
c  >qie.  His  firft  and  capital  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Rohilla  war  was  its 
glaring  injudice ;  and  he  hoped, 
that  thofe  pernicious  tenets,  which 
had  excluded  political  morality 
from  the  fyrtem  of  ethics  in  the 
cafe  of  lord  Clive,  which  had  poi- 
foned  the  houfe  of  commons  hi  thofe 
days,  and  had  Been  difplayed  with 
fatal  effeeff  iq  all  the  alluring  co¬ 
lours  of  eloquence,  would  never  a* 
gain  he  revived.  The  Rohilla  war 
was  unjqft,  becaufe  the  punifliment 
was  beyond  the  guilt,  the  compen- 
fation  beyond  all  bounds  of  an  e- 
qui valent  for  the  lots.  It  was  un- 
juft,  becaufe  the  £a£f  alleged,  a- 
'  4  t  4  '  gainil 
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gainft  the  Rohillas  by  Suja  ul  Dow- 
la,  as  a  ground  of  hoftility,  was 
never  afcertained.  It  was  unjuft, 
becaufe,  if  the  fad  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  we  had  no  fort  of  concern 
with  it.  The  idea  of  a  guarantee 
'  in  this  cafe,  was  abfurd  in  itfelf, 
had  not  been  thought  of  till  after 
the  event  it  was  intended  to  jufti- 
By,  and,  if  it  had  exifted,  bound  us 
to  co-operate  as  much  with  the  Ro- 
hillas  as  with  the  nabob  of  Gude, 
Laftly,  the  war  was  unjuft,  becaufe 
the  real  motive  for  undertaking  it 
was  not  our  alliance  with  Suja  ai 
j)owla,  but  the  acquilition  of  a 
Bum  of  money.  It  made  the  Eaft 
India  company  the  mercenaries  of 
ambition,  of  cruelty  and  revenge. 

As  to  the  impolicy  of  the  mea- 
ilire,  though  he  agreed  upon  that 
head  with  the  uniform  opinion  of 
the  company  at  home,  yet  he 
thought  it  abfurd  to  realon  the 
point,  where  the  meafure  was  to  fo 
extreme  a  degree  violent  and  tyran¬ 
nical,  One  article  of  impolicy  he 
Would  mention,  becaufe  it  was  con¬ 
ceded  with  what  he  had  already 
Baid.  It  was  an  impolitic  meafure, 
becaufe  it  funk  and  polluted  the  na¬ 
tional  character,  when  it  llamped 
upon  record  the  ignominious  idea, 
that  the  Englifh  nation  and  fword 
could  be  the  hired  inftruments  of 
an  Aiiatic  tyrant  in  a  war,  which 
proielfed  extermination  for  its  ob- 
jed  ;  extermination  of  a  whole  race, 
independent  of  him,  and  whofe  of- 
Bence  to  him,  for  it  was  none  to  11s, 
in  the  worft  colours  of  it  might 
bave  been  expiated  by  an  atone¬ 
ment,  infinitely  ftiort  of  thefe  de- 
teftable  extremities.  Mr.  Hav- 
dinge  remarked  upon  the  fuppofed 
bar  to  this  impeachment  from  the 
length  of  time,  and  from  the  reap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Haftings  by  the 
ad  of  the  legiflature.  With  the 
miniiler  who  had  recommended 


that  reappointment  he  thought  the 
argument  was  unanfwerabie  ;  and 
nothing  would  aftonifli  him  more 
even  in  thefe  days,  than  to  fee  lord 
North  vote  for  the  impeachment 
upon  this  queftion.  But  how  dui 
the  argument  affed  the  public  jut- 
tic?  of  the  kingdom  ?  Tnat  noble¬ 
man  had  kept  the  intelligence  a 
perfe6t  fecret  from  parliament.  It 
was  a  dangerous  doctrine,  that  even, 
a  legiflature,  fo  governed  as  that 
which  lord  North  had  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  concluding,  could  fetter' 
the  kingdom  at  large,  or  the  go¬ 
vernment  when  in  better  hands. 
But  the  danger  was  multiplied  an 
hundred  fold,  if  their  art  were  the 
refult  of  the  delufion  he  had  prac- 
tifed  upon  them.  If  parliament 
could  thus  be  reftrained,  the  re- 
ftraint  mull;  have  operated  upon 
them  with  peculiar  force  in  the 
year  1782,  to  prevent  them  from 
inquiring  into  the  Rohilla  war, 
while  the  party  was  in  the  act  of 
ferving  the  public  upon  the  faith 
and  credit  of  that  new  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Lord  North  entered  into  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  his  condud.  When  the 
bill  of  1773,  appointing  a  new 
confiitution  for  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany,  had  been  under  the  diicuf- 
lion  of  pari  lament,  the  newrs  of  the 
Rohilla  war  and  of  its  circumftahces 
had  not  reached  this  country.  He 
had  then  moved,  to  nominate  Mr. 
Haftings  to  the  office  of  governor 
general  for  five  years,  and  by  the 
fame  bill  general  Clavering,  Mr. 
Monfon,  ahd  Mr.  Francis  had  been 
appointed  to  ailift  him  in  his  go¬ 
vernment,  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  new  council  in  India,  they 
had  fent  home  complaints  againft 
the  governor  general  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  Rohilla  war,  Hating  fuch 
fads  as  had  then  come  to  their  know- 
lege.  As  foon  as  he  was  apprifed 
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of  tliefe  fadts,  he  had  thought  Mr. 
H  a  dings’ s  conduct  highly  cenlur- 
#ble,  and  had  lent  to  the  court  of 
directors,  to  d^iire  them  to  make 
$very  poffible  exertion  for  his  re- 
cal  or  difmiilion.  His  advice  had 
been  adopted,  and  the  vote  of  the 
directors  for  that  purpofe  had  been 
rendered  abortive  by  the  court  of 
proprietors.  At  a  i'ubiequent  pe¬ 
riod  two  gentlemen  from  India  had 
itated  to  the  company,  that  they 
were  authorized  to  propofe  Mr. 
Haftings’s  resignation.  The  re¬ 
signation  had  been,  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Wheler  appointed  to  fucceed 
him  ;  but  the  meafure  had  been 
gendered  abortive  by  Mr.  Haltings’s 
refilling  to  acknovvlege  that  the 
gentlemen  were  properly  autho¬ 
rised!  In  1778  and  1781,  when 
farther  bills  had  been  palled,  we 
were  involved  in  an  extensive  war, 
and  he  had  not  thought  that  a  fit 
time,  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
conduction  of  our  government  in 
India. 

Mr.  Francis  related  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  conduit  and  fentiipents 
of  the  council,  which  had  been 
lent  out  to  India  in  1773.  Gene¬ 
ral  Clavering  and  colonel  Monion 
were  men,  who  carried  with  them 
from  England  characters  unim¬ 
peached,  and  their  residence  in  In¬ 
dia  had  brought  them  an  accetlion 
of  fame,  by  the  difplay  it  had  made 
of  their  integrity  and  independ¬ 
ence.  They,  as  well  as  himlelf, 
had  gone  out  to  India,  not  only 
well  difpofed  to  Mr.  Hadings,  but 
impreded  with  great  reverence  for 
his  abilities,  and  confidence  in  his 
good  intentions  and  his  virtue. 
Sir  John  Clavering  had  perfonally 
folic ited  the  king  for  home  mark  of 
his  favour  to  carry  out  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  general.  There  was  no  jealouly 
or  enjnity  in  their  breads,  and  they 
did  not  look  forward  to  the  recall 
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of  Mr.  Mailings,  as  the  means  of 
their  own  aggrandifement.  But 
they  were  no  loaner  arrived  in  In¬ 
dia,  than  they  law  realbn  to  alter 
their  opinions.  Before  they  had 
let  foot  upon  ihore,  complaints  and 
representations  had  reached  them 
from  all  hands  of  the  enormities  of 
the  Rohilla  war,  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  they  commenced  a  determin¬ 
ed  opposition  to  the  governor  ge¬ 
neral.  Was  it  to  be  fuppofedj, 
that  this  fudden  revolution  origi- 
nated  in  party  or  intrigue,  or  was 
owing  to  pique,  ill  will,  or  refent- 
ment  ? 

Lord  Mulgrave  entered  into  an 
elaborate  defence  of  Mr,  Hadings. 
Fie  described  the  Rohillas,  as  a 
mod  faithlels  and  treacherous  race 
of  men,  and  he  declared,  that  Suja 
ul  Dowla  on  his  part  had  fully  and 
literally  performed  all  the  dipula- 
tions  of  the  treaty.  It  had  been 
obferved,  that  Mr,  Hadings  did 
not  fend  a  notification  to  iriafez 
Rhamet,  before  he  determined  to 
attack  him.  The  breach  of  the 
treaty  was  apparent ;  and  was  it 
neceilary  for  Mr.  Hadings  to  have 
added  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  have 
fummoned  both  parties  before  him  ? 
It  had  been  laid,  that  the  caule  of 
the  war  had  been  the  non  payment 
of  forty  lacks  of  rupees  ;  but  that 
the  punilhment  had  gone  much 
farther.  This  was  a  mod  extraor¬ 
dinary  dodfrine.  Who  had  ever 
heard  of  a  nation  at  war  dopping 
at  the  precife  point,  when  Satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  oiiginal  injury  had 
been  obtained  ?  Did  this  nation  add 
fo  with  France  in  the  glorious  war 
of  1736?  It  had  alfo  been  obferv¬ 
ed,  that,  if  we  were  bound  by  the 
guarantee,  we  aided  unjudly  in  ex¬ 
acting  new  conditions  from  Suja  al 
Dow  la.  '1  he  fadt  was,  that  the 
breach  of  the  treaty  by  the  RohiR 
las  fully  judged  us  in  attacking 
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them,  and  that  Mr.  Haftings  did 
perfectly  right  in  obtaining  the  bed 
terms  lie  could  for  the  company. 
Lord  Mulgrave  faid,  he  would  ai- 
fume  the  juftice,  and  would  jnake 
put  to  a  demonftration  the  wifdom 
and  policy  of  the  naealure.  We 
obtained  a  barrier  for  an  ally, 
whofe  dominions  had  been  perfe&ly 
fecured  by  it  from  that  time  to 
this,  a  period  of  twelve  years.  We 
procured  above  a  million  fterling 
for  the  company.  We  fecured  the 
tranquillity  of  Oude  upon  the  death 
af  Suja  ul  Dowla,  which  happened 
a  few  months  after  the  Rohilla  war, 
and  which  could  by  no  other  means 
have  been  fecured.  In  a  word, 
every  beneficial  confequence,  which 
had  rifen  from  our  eonne&iqn  with 
Oude,  was  to  be  traced  to  the  Ro¬ 
ll!  11a  war  as  to  its  lource.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Barker  had  objected  to  it,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  the  addition  of 
Rohilcund  would  make  the  nabob 
too  powerful  ;  but  the  event  had 
proved,  that,  though  fir  Robert 
might  be  a  good  general,  Mr.  Haft- 
ings  was  by  far  the  better  politician. 
With  refped  to  the  condtid  of  the 
war,  how  eafy  was  it  to  paint  the 
horrors  and  cruelties  of  every  war, 
that  had  ever  been  made  £>  What¬ 
ever  hatdfliips  was  fuftaihed  by  the 
Rohilla  prifoners,  it  was  dear,  that, 
fo  far  from  being  aqthorifed  by  Mr. 
Haftings,  he  had  inftantly  inter¬ 
fered  to  prevent  them  and  in  the 
moft  etfedual  manner.  Of  all  the 
accufations  that  had  been  brought, 
lord  Mulgrave  had  leaft  expected 
to  find  a  charge  of  cruelty.  From 
whatever  he  had  read  relatively  to 
our  tranfadions  in  India,  from  the 
converlatioiis  he  had  had  with  ref- 
peCtable  perfons  who  had  ferved 
there,  he  could  fafely  affirm,  that 
there  never  was  a  man  more  uni- 
verfally  efteemed  and  beloved  than 
Mr.  Haftings.  The  Hindoos  look¬ 


ed  up  65  him  as  the  prefervers  of 
their  temples  ;  the  Mullulmans,  as 
the  guardians  of  their  mofques  ; 
and  his  own  countrymen,  as  the 
man  who  had  fecured  the  empire 
of  India  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Grenville  went  over  the  lame  ground 
of  argument  as  lord  Mulgrave,  and 
complained  o,f  the  unfair  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Burke  had  'opened  the 
fubjeCI ;  as  above  two  thirds  of  his 
fpeech  had  been  devoted  to  aggra- 
vations  of  faCts,  ftated  in  the  other 
charges,  and  which  bore  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Rohilla  war.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton  remarked,  that,  humanity  was 
the  leading  trait  in  Mr.  Haftings’s 
character,  and  that  fuch  was  the 
tendernefs  of  his  nature,  as  even 
to  approach  to  womanifh  weak*? 
nefs. 

Mr.  Powys  objected  to  the  form 
of  the  motion,  which,  as  it  had 
been  prefented  by  Mr.  Burke,  enu¬ 
merated  all  the  leading  faCts  of  the 
war,  and  for  which  he  was  not 
ready  to  vote.  Several  of  the  faCts 
did  not  appear  to  him. to  have  been 
proved,  or,  if  proved,  not  to  be 
Criminal.  If  Mr.  Burke  would 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  put  it 
generally,  he  fhould  give  it  his  fup- 
port.  Mr,  Powys  declared,  that, 
he  faw  no  ground  to  impute  either 
perfonal  or  vindictive  motives  to 
Mr.  Haftings,  and  therefore  defired 
to  be  underftood,  as  by  no  means 
pledging  himielf,  to.  vote  for  the 
other  charges,  or  to  carry  up  arti¬ 
cles  of  impeachment  to  the  houfe 
of  lords,  merely  on  the  ground  of 
the  prefent  refolution.  Mr.  Burke 
replied,  that  the  motion  had  been 
drawn  up  in  its  prefent  form  at  the 
requeft  of  Mr,  Pitt,  who  had  fug* 
gelled,  that  it  ought  to  be  pfopofed 
as  nearly  as  poffibie  in  the  very 
form,  in  which  it  might  probably 
be  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 
Mr.  Pitt  now  joined  in  the  opinion 
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©f  Mr.  Powys  ;  and,  the  argument 
being  iniorced  by  Mr.  Wilberfopce, 
the  motion  was  altered,  and  the 
queftion  ftood,  64  that  the  houfe,  hav¬ 
ing  coniidered  the  article,  and  exa¬ 
mined  wi tndles,  was  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  ground  for  .charging 
Warren  Huttings  efquire  with  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours  upon  the 
matter  of  that  article.5’ 

The  fubjedf  of  the  Rob  ilia  war 
was  difculied  at  great  length,  and 
examined  with  much  anxiety  by  a 
multitude  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  upon  this 
account  the  debate,  after  having- 
continued  till  late  in  the  morning, 
was  adjourned  to  the  next  day.  At 
that  time  a  farther  amendment  to 
the  refoiution  was  fuggefted  by  Mr, 
William  Young,  who  moved,  that 
there  fhould  be  added  to  it  the  words, 
“  and  for  impeaching  him  there¬ 
upon. ?>  The  reafon  he  ailigned  for 
this  morion  was,  that  he  prole  fled 
him  felt  an  enemy  to  fuc’h  an  im¬ 
peachment  as  that  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  where  the  prifoner  had 
been  tried  for  his  life  upon  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  feveral  Idler  charges, 
which  taken  together  were  fuppofed 
to  amount  to  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
fon.  Mr,  Fox  profefled  equally  to 
condemn  the  idea  of  trying  a  man 
upon  an  aggregate  of  charges,  the 
whole  of  which  together  fhould 
amount  to  fomething  different  from 
yach  of  them  taken  feparately,  but 
obferved,  that  the  cafe  was  widely 
different,  when  they  were  only  find¬ 
ing  a  charge  in  the  manner  of  a 
grand  jury.  He  fhould  have  had 
no  objection,  had  the  propoied  a- 
mendment  ftood  as  a  part  of  the 
original  queftion,  as  it  was  clear, 
that  the  minifter  and  hiinfelf  thought 
exadly  ip  the  fame  manner  refped- 
ing  it ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  adopt 
it  as  an  addition,  and  he  thought, 
shat  the  word  f‘  and”  feemed  to  im- 
V, lu  ,  ,  ;  T  /  u  lj 
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ply  fomething  more  than  either  of 
them  intended.  Mr.  Jenkinfon  urg¬ 
ed  the  necelfitv  of  adopting  the  a- 
mendment  ;  and  a  delutcory  confer- 
fation  took  place  upon  it  of  nearly, 
three  hours  tn  continuance,  in  which, 
feme  a  (peri  ties  paffed  between  Mr* 
Fox  and  Mr, 'Pitt.  The  other  fpeak- 
ers  were  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Arden,  Mr, 
John  Scott,  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  general  Norton  and  Mr, 
Rigby,  At  length  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  withdraw  the  pro- 
pofed  amendment,  and  to  add  the 
words  “■  by  impeachment’*  only  to 
the  motion. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  converfation. 
Mr.  jenkinfon  owned,  that  he  had 
interfered,  and  he  trufted  with  in¬ 
fluence,  againft  the  India  bill  of  4, 
former  adminifl'ration.  This  ex- 
preflion  was  caught  hold  of,  and 
made  the  fubjeet  of  fe-vere  ridicule 
by  the  leaders  of  oppolition. 

Mr.  Fox  exprefled  his  apprehen- 
fton,  that  there  was  an  intention 
fomewhere,  to  implicate  the  general 
queftion  of  impeachment,  with  the 
particular  one  of  the  juftice  of  the 
Rohilla  war.  If  any  thing  fo  un¬ 
fair  could  really  be  meant,  he  truft¬ 
ed,  that  the  houfe  would  fee  through 
io  pitiful  a  manoeuvre,  and  treat  it 
with  reprobation.  But,  when  he 
coniidered  the  time  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  engagement  with  the  mi¬ 
nifter  that  each  article  fhould  be 
decided  oft  by  itfelf,  and  elpecially 
the  eagernefs  with  which  Mr.  jen¬ 
kinfon  had  interefted  himfelf  in  the 
iflue  of  the  debate,  he  could  be  at 
no  lofs  how  to  account  for  this  very 
extraordinary  motion.  Mr,  Pitt’s 
amendment  was  at  length  carried 
without  a  diviliom ;  and,  it  having 
been  farther  moved  by  Mr.  Bouve- 
rie,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Radnor,  * 
and  feconded  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  to 
add  to  the  refoiution  by  way  of 
’■  faiv 
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farther  amendment  the  words,  a  if 
any  impeachment  fhal!  finally  be 
preferred/’  the  houfe  divided,  ayes 
65,  noes  140. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  obfcrved,  that, 
had  the  motion  continued  in  the 
fhape,  in  which  it  had  originally 
been  introduced,  he  fhould  have  felt 
no  difficulty  in  forming  a  decihon, 
and.  could  have  contented  hirnfelf 
with  giving  a  iilent  vote  ;  but,  as  the 
qu  eft  ion  then  flood,  he  conicfled,  he 
was  under  no  common  embarrail- 
rnent,  and  his  feelings  were  of  a  na¬ 
ture  fo  diftreffmg,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  endeavouring  as  fhoniy 
as  poffible  to  explain  them  to  the 
houfe..  Mr.  Wilberforce  then  en¬ 
tered  into  the  particulars  of  the 
charge,  and  endeavoured  to  (flow 
that  the  various  apologies,  that  had 
been  extracted  from  the  affair  of 
she  guarantee,  from  the  fuppofed 
inclination  of  the  Rohillas  in  favour 
of  the  Marattas,  and  from  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  Mr.  Haftings  rcfpedfing 
the  iVveribcs  that  were  pradli  fed, 
were  unfounded  and  inapplicable. 
At  the  fame  time  he  laid  great  fl ref's 
upon  the  confideration,  of  Mr. 
HaAing3,,s  having  been  three  times 
re-appointed  to  the  government, 
luce  the  affair  of  the  Rob  ilia  war. 
To  put  him  afterwards  upon  his 
trial  for  that  affair,  what  was  it  but 
to  fay  to  him,  41  You  have  commit¬ 
ted  an  adiiori,  extremely  criminal, 
and  defer ving  of  punilhment  ;  but 
we  will  not  punifh  you  at  prefen  r. 
You  are  ufelul  to  us  in  your  prefent 
fit  nation,  and  therefore  we  will  again 
asiid  again  re-appoint  you.  Rut, 
when,  tor  a  period  of  thirteen  years, 
you  111  all  have  drained  your  facul¬ 
ties,  you  {hall  have  racked  your 
abilities,  yuu  fhall  have  impaired 
your  con  dilution,  you  fhall  have 
hazarded  your  life  in  our  fervice, 
engaged  in  tranfadtions  of  the  moil 
difficult  and  critical  nature9  which 


muff  fupply  matter  for  the  mifre* 
p: cfentaijons  of  your  energies,  and 
enable  them  to  obtain  that  l'entence 
again  ft  you  by  prejudice,  which 
they  would  in  vain  have  attempted 
by  argument  ;  after  all  this,  when 
vou  mail  chufe  to  return  to  a  life  of 
quiet  m  your  native  country,  we 
will  then  criminate  you  for  your 
hr  It  offence,  for  then  we  fhall  not 
be  fufterers  by  your  punifliment  ?** 
This  was  like  the  treatment  we  gave 
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to  fome  of  the  brute  creature?, 
whole  faithful  fervices  we  at  length 
rewarded  by  the  knife  of  the  butcher. 
No  man,  Mr.  Wilberforce  laid, 
felt  ail  this  more  ftrongly  than  he 
did  ;  and  yet,  when  an  acliou  like 
the  pretent  was  brought  before  hims 
he  could  not  but  condemn  it.  He 
Jincerely  lamented  the  neceffity,  but 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  he 
fhould  therefore  certainly  give  his 
vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fox  entered  at  large  into 
every  part  of  the  queftion.  He  re¬ 
marked  with  fome  degree  of  indig¬ 
nation  upon  the  changes  it  had  un¬ 
dergone,  and  the  caprice  that  had 
been  difplayed  upon  the  fubjeiff,  It 
had  been  firft  propol'ed  by  Mr.  Burke 
to  try  the  charges  generally,  and. 
this  proposition  had  been  difapprov- 
ed.  A  charge,  fpecific  or  particular 
fadls,  was  demanded,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  had  been  complied  with.  A 
third  change  had  been  then  deli  red, 
and  it  was  thought  in  off  agreeable 
to  move  a  queflion  generally  upon 
each  charge.  This  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  with  equal  facility.  Had 
Mr.  Fox  forefeen  the  life  that  would 
have  been  made  of  thefe  conceffions, 
he  would  never  have  confented. 
He  did  not  mean,  that  his  diflent 
would  have  been  of  any  avail,  but 
he  would  have  debated  it  to  the 
daft,  rather  than  have  buffered  the 
motion  to  take  the  form,  which  it 
had  now  afiumed.  It  had  always 

been 
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en  V»ls  opinion,  that  the  bed  mode 
of  proceeding  in  the  buiinefs,  was 
to  move  a  general  quefUon,  whether 
the  whole  of  the  charges  contained 
matter  of  impeachment  ;  and,  if 
this  had  been  the  opinion  ot  the 
houfe,  then  to  confider,  what  parti¬ 
cular  articles  were  to  make  a  put  ot 
that  impeachment-;  and,  had  it  not 
been  that  he  confuted  in  the  decla¬ 
rations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  would  ftill 
have  oerlifted  in  that  manner  of  tak- 
tng  up  the  buiinefs,  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  the  number,  as  well 
as  the  weight  of  the  crimes  that 
might  he  found,  fhould  enter  into 
the  deliberation  of  gentlemen,  who 
formed  a  refolution  for  impeach¬ 
ment;  that  the  crimes  fhould  be 
great  and  enormous,  and  that  they 
fiiould  not  only  bear  that  character, 
but  in  number  be  very  confiderable, 
in  order  that  the  aggregate,  and 
not  the  individuals  alone,  might  afford 
ground  for  inducing  the  houfe,  to 
prefent  them  before  the  houfe  ot 
peers. 

It  had  been  faid  by  fome,  that 
they  faw  too  much  of  party  fpirit 
in  this  buiinefs.  Ke  agreed,  that 
profeffion's  were  nothi  ng,,  but  be 
could  appeal  to  fomething  better 
than  profellions.  At  a  very  early 
period,  he  had  taken  upon  himfclf 
a  part  in  bringing  to  juftice  crimes, 
committed  in  our  Aliatic  dominions, 
gnd  that  by  a  man,  who  had  very 
confiderable  advantages  in  his  favour. 
Great  fame,  great  glory,  great  exer¬ 
tions  for  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
thefe  had  all  exifted  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  lord  Clive,  but  thele  he  had 
valued  at  nothing.  Under  whofe 
banners  did  Mr.  Fox  then  contend  ? 
It  was  under  the  banners  of  the 
man,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  law  and  religion  of  this  country, 
the  prefent  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  treated  with  that 
manly  eloquence,  for  which  he  was 
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difiinguifhed,  who  had  Crtifheclj  he 
might  fay,  to  atoms*  eibvy  attempt 
to  fet  up  the  fei  vices  of  lord  Clive 
as  a  bar  to  his  punifhmeiit.  He 
would  not  buffer  a  word  to  be  heard, 
he  would  not  fuller  mention  to  be 
made  of  fo  unworthy  and  unbecom¬ 
ing  an  argument,  Mr.  Fox  had 
fupported  him  ;  and,  if  he  had 
done  fo  with  refpect  to  lord  Clive, 
he  faw  nothing  in  Mr.  Haftings’s 
con  duff,  to  induce  him  to  change 
his  mode  of  aft  ion.  He  did  not 
think,  that  in  any  capital  infbnce 
he  had  been  of  great  ufe  to  the 
company*  In  the  fame  manner  he 
had  fup  ported  Mr.  Dun  das*  in  his 
efforts  to  punifh  the  delinquency  dif* 
covered  in  India,  at  a  time  when 
he  difapproved  of  his  politics,  as 
much  as  lie  did  now, 

Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  the  cenfurep, 
which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Mr’, 
Jenkinfon  and  others  upon  the  Kalb 
India  bill  of  1783,  He  did  not 
wiih  to  call  up  this  fubjedt ;  but 
he  knew  what  he  owed  to  himfelf. 
He  muff  take  that  opportunity  to 
declare,  that  the  bill  was  in  his 
eftimation  the  mofl  important  mea- 
fure  of  his  life.  The  principle, 
upon  which  it  was  built,  be  was 
fatisfied  was  that,  which  alone  was 
capable  of  maintaining  order  and 
preventing  abufe  in  the  government 
of  thofe  diftant  territories.  Long 
had  he  revolved  the  plan  in  his  own 
mind,  and,  when  he  came  into  of¬ 
fice,  he  did  not  feel  eafy,  till  he  had 
attempted  to  bring  into  exiftence* 
what  he  held  to  be  fo  efientia^  to 
the  right  ad  mini  ft  rati  on  of  our  go*, 
vernment  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Whatever  triumph  therefore  wa3 
a  {Turned  by  his  a-dverfaries  in  that 
bufinefs,  he  could  affure  them  he 
felt  himfelf  little  perfonally  affedted 
by  it,  and  he  declared,  that,  unlefs 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplifii  the 
great  point  which  had  engroffed  his 
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attention,  he  wotlld  not  have  re¬ 
mained  one  day  in'  office.  It  was 
his  ambition,  to  have  the  principle 
of  that  bill  confidered  aS  the  object, 
which  above  all  others,  he  thought, 
it  was  mod  neceffiiry  for  this  country 
t6  attain*  Thofe,  who  oppofed  it, 
had  paffied  another  bill,  different  in 
form,  and  founded  on  different 
roaxirhs.  What  had  they  done  ? 
They  had  palled  one  bill  in  one  year, 
and  another  in  the  next,  and  we  law 
them  driveft  about  from  principle  to 
principle,  till  they  themfelves  could 
fcarcely  affign  the  ground  of  their 
proceeding. 

Among  other  remarks  upon  the 
general  ilibjedt  of  the  debate,  Mr. 
Fox  obferved  upon  the  neceffai’y 
effedt  of  the  Rohilla  war  with  regard 
to  the  Englifh  national  character. 
Mr*  Haftings  himfelf  had  exhibited 
an  inffance  cf  adding  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  nations.  He  hated  the 
character  of  the  Rohillas,  as  a  pea- 
fbn  for  their  being  exterminated. 
If  we  were  to  go  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple,  and  exterminate  every  nation 
that  had  brought  a  ftain  upon  their 
policy,  vve  fhould  loon  leave  the 
face  of  the  earth  thinly  inhabited  ; 
and,  he  was  afraid,  this  kingdom 
would  not  hereafter  be  able  to  hand 
trp  with  much  confidence,  if  it 
fhould  give  its  alTent  to  the  dodtrines, 
which  were  that  night  endeavoured 
to  be  eftabliffied.  But  it  was  not 
true,  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
the^  character  of  the  Rohillas,  to 
excite  the  indignation,  or  draw  down 
?he  refentment  of  any  people,  lead 
of  ail  of  Great  Britain.  They 
Were  a  brave  nation,  and,  what 
was  lingular,  the  only  free  nation 
in  India.  They  governed  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  which  they  were  poffeffed, 
with  a  mildnefs,  of  which  its  fiou- 
ri filing  condition,  fo  as  to  be  called 
the  garden  of  fndoftan,  was  an  un- 
dfiiiabltf  •  argument.  The^y  were 
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endowed  with  all  thofe  national 
virtues,  which  Britons  had  been 
accuftomed  to  admire,  and  which 
conne&ed  countries,  enjoying  the 
bleffings  of  liberty,  by  indilfoluble 
ties.  Ought  not  fuch  a  people  to 
have  met  with  fy mpath'y  and  regard 
from  our  countrymen  ?  Ought  not 
a  cauffe,  fuch  as  theirs,  to  intercit 
every  Britifli  boToni  ?  To  mark  out 
fuch  a  people,  as  the  objects  of 
avarice,  or  the  fidtims  of  unpro¬ 
voked  refentment,  to  abandon  them 
to  the  rod  of  tyranny  and  oppreff 
lion,  what  conduCt  could  be  more 
derogatory  to  our  character  ?  What 
mode  of  procedure  could  more 
contaminate  our  preten lion's  to  ho¬ 
nour  and  humanity  ?  The  faCt  was 
indeed  true,  that  men  in  all  ages 
had  been  little  governed  in  their 
adtions  by  equity  and  juft  ice;  but 
feldom  had  it  happened,  that  they 
had  avowedly  directed  their  conduct 
by  principles  fo  abhorrent  to  civi¬ 
lization  and  htimari  nature.  The 
war  agaitift  the  Rohillas  was  fo  com- 
plete  an  abandonment  of  all  the 
leading  principles  of  morality,  that 
it  was  aftonifliing  any  man  could 
attempt  to  defend  it.  If  it  fliouid 
be  fupported  by  a  Britiffi  houfe  of 
commons,  it  would  be  the  greateft 
misfortune  that  could  befal  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Dundas  took  notice  of  the 
charge  of  inconfiftency  which  was 
brought  again  ft  him  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Burke,  and  retorted  It  up¬ 
on  Mr.  An  ft  rut  her,  who  had  that 
night  flood  up  as  an  advocate  for 
the  impeachment.  Many  perfons 
might  recolledl  the  extraordinary 
zeal,  with  which  the  fecal  of  Mr. 
Haftings  had  been  oppofed  in  the 
court  of  proprietors  in  1782.  A- 
mong  thofe,  who  had  flood  forth 
on  that  occafion,  Mr.  Anftruther 
had  been  peculiarly  ftrenuous,  and,, 
together  With  Mr.  Dallas' and  others, 
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lad  pub  Vi  filed  bis  fpeech  for  the 
information  of  the  public.  He  had 
then  applauded  the  ability,  the  juf- 
tice  and  the  falutary  effects  of  Mr. 
Haflings’s  admin  id  rati  on,  and  had 
Hated  it  as  the  extremity  of  abfur- 
dity  and  madnefs  to  recal  him. 
Refpedting  the  Rohilla  war  Mr. 
Dundas  acknowledged,  that  he  dif- 
fered  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Grenville 
and  lord  Mulgrave,  but  they  dif¬ 
fered  only  about  pad  transitions, 
and  not  refpedling  matters  to  be 
decided  on  for  the  future.  The 
policy  of  any  great  meafure  was, 
211  his  apprehenfion,  the  confidera- 
tion  to  which  they  ought  to  advert, 
and,  uniefs  the  meafure  were  no- 
torioufly  and  flagrantly  unjuft,  the 
expediency  of  it  was  a  fufficient 
general  juftifleation,  Mr.  Dundas 
©bferved,  that  he  flood  in  a  lingular 
predicament  with  refpedl  to  India. 
Having  taken  a  public  part  in  that 
ho ufe  feme  years  lince,  as  prefldent 
of  the  fecret  committee,  which,  upon 
the  fpur  of  a  difafter,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Carnatic,  but  which  after¬ 
wards  had  found  it  neceifary  to  ex¬ 
tend  theif  invefligation,  his  opini¬ 
ons  were  known,  and  fome  of  them 
recorded  on  the  journals.  With 
regard  to  the  Rohilla  war,  an  adt 
of  parliament  had  palled  lince  that 
period,  re-appointing  Mr.  Mailings 
governor-general  of  Bengal.  The 
Ratute  might  be  conlidered  as  a  par¬ 
liamentary  pardon,  and,  uniefs 
fome  frelli  circumftances  of  an  ag¬ 
gravating  nature  had  come  to  light, 
he  faw  no  reafoa  for  calling  Mr. 
Hafting'S  to  account  for  a  tranf- 
adtion,  which  the  houfe  had  fo 
many  years  ago  tacitly  and  by  im^ 
plication  confented  to  paM  over. 
As.  in  1782,  neither  he,  nor  any 
of  the  members  of  the  fecret  com¬ 
mittee,  had  entertained  the  idea  of 
fubjedting  Mr,  Mailings  to  a  crimi* 
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nal  profecution,  there  could  be  no 
reafon  for  his  adopting  new  opi¬ 
nion?,  in  compliment  to  the  movdr 
of  the  prelent  charge.  Mr.  Stra- 
chey  fpoke  in  vindication  of  the 
character  of  lord  Clive.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin'  declared,  that  what  he  had  heard 
on  that  and  the  preceding  day,  had 
conliderably  altered  his  opinioil 
refpeding  Mr.  Haiti ngs,  and  he 
ill  oil  Id  vote  for  the  question.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Burke  had  originally 
been  feconded  by  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
and  the  other  fpeakers  on  that  fide 
of  the  quefllon  were  Mr.  Windham,' 
Mr  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Montagu  ;  the  fpeak- 
ers  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Haflings  were 
Mr,  Vanfittart,  Mr.  Ifaac  Hawkins 
Browne,  Mr.  Hay  Campbel  and 
Mr.  Nichols.  The  debate  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  remark  from  Mr, 

Burke,  that,  if  the  motion  were, 
m  7  *  #  | 
negatived,  he  was  determined,  in| 

juflice  to  himfelf,  to  move  the  fe* 
verai  fadts  on  which  it  was  found¬ 
ed  in  feparate  refoludons,  that  they 
might  remain  upon  the  journals. 
The  houfe  at  length  divided,  ay  eg 
67,  n*)es  1 19.  Mr.  Pitt  voted  in  the 
majority. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June  the 
fecond  charge,  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
the  fine  and  expullion  of  the  raja 
of  Benares,  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Fox.  He  obferved,  that  Cheit 
Sing,  the  raja  in  queftion,  had 
been  admitted  to  the  fucceflion  of 
his  father  in  the  year  1770,  through 
the  interference  of  the  Englifh  fo- 
verment.  In  1774,  the  lovereignty 
paramount  of  the  province  of  Be¬ 
nares  was  transferred  from  the  nabob 
of  Oude  to  the  Eaft  India  company. 
To  obviate  any  mifeonflrudfion  ref- 
pedting  the  nature  of  the  tenure, 
by  which  it  was  held  by  its  native 
prince,  Mr.  Haflings  at  that  time 
propofed,  .  that  whatever  provilion 
might  bs  made  in  the  intended  treaty^ 
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for  the  intereft  of  the  company, 
lhould  be  made  without  any  in- 
croachmetit  upon  the  rights  of  the 
raja,  or  upon  the  engagements  ac¬ 
tually  fubfiliing.  with  him  Mr. 
Haftings  farther  obtained  for  Cheit 
Sing,  in  addition  to  the  prerogatives 
he  formerly  poffcffed,  the  right  of 
coining  money,  and  of  criminal 
judicature  in  cafes  of  life  and  death. 
The  refolution  for  this  purpofe  was 
couched  in  the  following  words  ; 

That  the  perpetual  and  independ¬ 
ent  poffeilion  of  the  Ze  midary  of 
Benares  and  its  dependencies  be 
confirmed  and  guaranteed  to  the 
raja  Cheit  Sing  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  fubjeif  only  to  the  annual 
payment  of  the  revenue  hitherto 
paid  to  the  late  nabob  ;  and  that  no 
other  demand  fliould  be  made  upon 
him  either  by  the  nabob  of  Oude 
av  by  this  government.’*  Mr.  Fox 
farther  read  to  the  fame  purpofe 
the  following  article'  of  the  treaty 
prop  o  fed  by  Mr.  Ha  dings  in  July 
1 7  7  5  :  u  That,  while  the  raja  (hall 
continue  faithful  to  thefe  entrap  e- 
ments,  and  punctual  in  his  pay¬ 
ments,  and  (hall  pay  due  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  no  more  demands  fliall  be 
made  upon  him  of  any  kind,  nor 
lliall  any  perlon  be  allowed  upon 
any  pretence,  to  interfere  with  his 
authority,  or  to  difturb  the  peace 
of  his  country.*’  Notwithilanding 
thefe  declarations  Mr.  Haftings, 
ihortly  after  the  death  of  fir  John 
Clavering  and  Mr.  Monfon,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  general  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  board,  made  an 
extraordinary  demand  upon  the 
raja  oi  <^o,oool.  By  what  princi¬ 
ple  of  conftruTion  was  the  rnean- 
ipg  of  tne  ftipulation  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  this  con  dud  ?  Was  it  to  be 
under  flood  to  inijjly,  “  that,  pro¬ 
vided  the  zemidar  fliould  pay  to 
the  council  iuch  lums  of  money  as 
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fliould  be  demanded  from  JiiHi.dVfcfr 
and  above  his  (fated  annual  tribute, 
that  then  they  would  demand  fro  hi 
him  no  money  whatever  r”  The  re- 
quifition  however  was  made,  though 
on  the  exprefs  condition  that  the 
ex  ad  ion  fliould  continue  but  for 
one  year,  and  fliould  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent.  The.  raja  mur¬ 
mured  at  it  ;  bin  it  was  pah*.  Thd 
demand  was  repeated  in  a  fecond 
and  third  year,  and  in  like  manned 
Satisfied.  Each  of  thefe  demands 
was  accompanied  with  menaces,  and 
with  various  and  extraordinary  cin» 
cumltances  of  vexation  and  defpo- 
tifm.  Mr.  Haftings  had  then  de¬ 
manded  of  the  raja  two  thou  land, 
afterwards  fifteen  hundred,  and  1  aft 
of  all  one  thou  (and  horfe,  Cheit 
Sing  replied,  that  he  had  but  on6 
thoufand  three  hundred  horfe  dif- 
tributed  over  his  country,  and  that 
be  could  fpare  only  five  hundred,, 
offering  to  accompany  them  with 
five  hundred  matchlock  men. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Haftings  faid  hi 
his  defence,  that  u  his  patience  was" 
exhauited  by  fuch  repeated  aits  of 
contumacy  an  expreffion,  the 
moft  abfurd,  and  the  moll  ridicu- 
loilfly  inapplicable  to  the  fails,  that 
could  be  imagined.  He  added,  that 
“  he  was  determined  to  convert  this 
conduit  of  the  raja  into  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  company’s  affairs. r>  A- 
gain  If  this  montfrous  determinatioii 
Mr.  Fox  muft  preteft,  and  he  afked* 
who  had  ever  before  heard  of  the 
pu milling  men,  not  for  the  great 
fend  of  all  punifhment,  example* 
but  to  convert  it  into  ah  advantage* 
to  the  public  treafury  ?  Upon  thefe' 
grounds  Mr*  Bailings  had  deter* 
mined  to  levy  a  fine  upon  Cheit 
Sing  of  5o~,0col.  My.  Fox  fpoke 
of  his  conduit  on  his  arrival  in 
Cheit  Sing’s  dominions  in  terms  of 
reprobation,  declaring,  that  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  treatment  of  the  raja  was 
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ntde  and  infolent  in  the  extreme. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  caufed 
Cheit  Sing  to  be  put  under  arreft 
an  his  own  palace ;  an  inftaiice  of 
unparalleled  indignity.  What  would 
be  thought  of  any  tributary  prince 
in  Europe  being  arreited  in  his  pa¬ 
lace  by  order  of  the  lord  paramount  ? 
Would  not  his  authority  be  loft  for 
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ever?  Mr.  Fox  touched  lightly  on 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  charge  ; 
the  fort  of  affidavits,  which  had 
been  procured  for  the  fake  of  fixing 
an  intention  to  rebel ;  the  circum- 
fiances,  which  had  taken  place  at 
the  fortreis  of  JBidjegur;  the  in¬ 
ducements  to  plunder  held  out  by 
Mr,  Haftings  ;  and  the  fubfequent 
misfortunes  of  the  zemidary,  as  he 
confidered  them  rather  as  matter  of 
aggravation  of  the  great  charge, 
the  ruin  of  Cheit  Sing, 

Mr.  Fox  acknowledged,  that 
there  had  been  fomething  like  a  co- 
lour  for  the  vote,  into  which  the 
houfe  of  commons  had  entered  ref- 
pefting  the  Rohiila  war.  The  ex¬ 
treme  diflance  of  the  time  at  which 
it  had  happened  5the  re-appointment 
of  Mr.  Mailings  by  an  act  of  the 
legiflature,  and  the  important  fer- 
vices  which  he  was  imagined  to 
have  lince  perltormed  for  his- coun¬ 
try.  But  there  were  no  fitch  apo¬ 
logies  to  be  urged  again  ft  voting 
the  prefent  charge.  The  faffs  were 
undeniable,  they  were  important, 
they  were  atrocious.  Happy  was 
it  for  thole  whom  he  add  relied,  that 
they  could  plead  ignorance  of  Eaft 
Indian  affairs  for  lb  long  a  period.  It 
was  the  only  falvo  for  their  honour, 
it  was  the  line  that  feparated  the 
enormities  of  individuals  from  the 
fenfe  of  a  Britifh  houfe  of  commons. 
He  thanked  Mr.  Burke  for  having 
brought  the  charges  forward.  In 
one  lhape  or  another  they  mull 
have  been  fubjefled  to  difeuffion  ; 
and  let  the  houfe  in  general  decide 
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as  they  thought  proper,  what  had 
palled  would  prove,  that  there  were 
Englilhmen,  who  did  not  afTent  to 
principles,  originating  in  the  eor» 
rupt  heart  of  a  mod  corrupt  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  who  execrated  a  con- 
dufl,  which  had  been  marked  with 
the  grofleft  oppreffion,  inhumanity 
and  injuftice.  Mr.  Fox  added,  that 
the  houfe  ought  not  to  content  it- 
felf  with  the  punilhment  of  the 
oppreffors,  and  he  heartily  wi filed, 
that  all  which  had  been  taken  from 
individuals  ffiould  be  rellored.  But 
that  Was  a  fubjefl,  which  mud  ne« 
cefTarily  remain  for  future  delibera¬ 
tion.  The  motion  of  Mr,  Fox  was 
feconded  by  Mr.  Francis. 

Mr.  Pitt  lamented,  that  his  duty, 
and  the  refponfibility  of  his  fitua- 
tion  peremptorily  forbad  him  to  do 
that,  to  which  his  inclination  would 
otherwife  have  led  him,  to  abferit 
himfelf  from  the  wrhole  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  prefent  occafion. 
Fie  felt  the  greateft  difficulty  and 
uneafinefs  in  being  obliged  to  de- 
termine  upon  judicial  queftions,  the 
merits  of  which  were  fo  clofeiy 
conneffied  with  the  habits  and  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Eaft  Indian  govern¬ 
ments.  In  proportion  however  to 
the  difficulty,  had  been  his  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the 
whole  of  the  cafe/and  he  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that,  by  a  mod  laborious 
inveftigation,  be  had  been  able  to 
form  fuch  a  final  and  fettled  opinion 
concerning  it,  as  had  completely 
fatisfied  him  in  the  vote,  which  in 
confidence  he  was  bound  to  give. 
He  fhould  therefore  ftate  his  fenti- 
ments  to  the  houfe  in  tke  plaineft 
and  concifeft  manner,  convinced, 
that,  if  there  were  apy  one  fub'eft, 
upon  which  a  member  of  that  houfe 
was  bound  to  fpeak  with  more  than 
ordinary  limplicity  and  candour,  it 
was  that  which  was  then  under  dif¬ 
euffion,  where  there  ought  to  be 
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no  other  object  in  view,  than  the 
honour  of  parliament,  and  the  ends 
of  fubhantial  juflice.  He  Ihould 
carefully  avoid  entering  into  the 
bufinefs  with  that  fort  of  temper 
and  fpirit  which  fome  perl'ons  had 
manifefted,  and  ihould  particularly 
guard  againfl  any  impyeffions,  li- 
niilar  to  that,  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
been  deliious  of  making  on  the 
houfe,  in  a  manner,  which  he 
thought  of  all  others  the  moil  un¬ 
fair,  and  the  moil  incontinent  with 
every  principle  of  law  and  juflice. 
He  Ihould  neither  fuffer  fuch  means 
to  bias  him  in  voting  a  cenfure, 
where  be  did  not  think  centime  was 
merited,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
would  he  permit  his  indignation  at 
fuch  imjufii liable  conduct  fo  far  to 
get  the  better  of  him,  as  to  make 
him  refute  fuch  a  vote,  where  he 
thought  he  was  in  conference  bound 
to  give  it. 

It  had  been  the  fubjecl  of  many 
different  opinions,  what  was  the 
true  tenure,  under  which  the  ze- 
midars  of  Indofkm  held  their  pof- 
feffions.  '1  his  was  however  of  lit¬ 
tle  confequence  to  the  concluhon 
he  intended  to  draw,  It  was  enough 
for  him,  that  they  muff,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  be  liable  to  demands 
for  extraordinary  aid  in  the  cafe  of 
an  extraordinary  emergency.  It 
was  impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  exih- 
ence  of  a  llate,  which  had  no  con- 
ilitutional  provifion  for  a  period  of 
danger.  It  was  a  right,  to  which 
no  individual  could  objebl,  becaufe 
it  was  by  the  joint  power  of  the 
whole  that  the  individual  was  pro¬ 
tected,  and  it  would  be  treafon  a- 
gainff  itfelf  in  any  llateto  exclude 
h  principle,  lo  obvioully  neceflhrv 
to  its  exillence.  To  apply  this  at- 
gument  to  the  empire  of  Indoftan, 
Mr.  Pitt  gave  feveral  examples  from 
the  recent  hihory  of  that  country, 
tyheic  Coffijn  Air  K.han,  as  appear¬ 


ed  from  the  charges  themfelvel, 
had  received  in  prefems  from  his 
feveral  vaffals  above  1,500,000 1. 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  his 
military  operations.  There  pre- 
fents  were  as  nearly  as  polliblc  fi- 
milar  to  the  benevolences,  formerly 
known  in  the  politics  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  were  literally  the  commu¬ 
tation  of  the  military  vafials  for 
their  perfonal  fervices.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  Cheit  Sing  had  been 
made  to  contribute  to  his  former 
lord,  Suja  ul  Dowla,  a  confiderabie 
affihance  both  in  men  and  money 
to  the  Rohilla  expedition.  He 
quoted  the  laws  of  the  emperor 
Acbar,  who  exprefsly  exempted 
his  zemidars  from  the  payment  of 
any  fubfidies  beyond  their  hated 
rents,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  ar¬ 
rangements  were  evidently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fecure  a  military  force  by 
the  perfonal  fervice  of  the  zemidars* 
Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged,  that  it  was 
ffipulated  with  Cheit  Sing,  “  that 
lie  Ihould  hold  his  zemidary  as  an 
hereditary  pofleffion,  paying  only 
a  certain  fum  out  of  the  revenues 
for  the  ufe  of  the  company. But 
thi9  implied  nothing  more,  than 
that  the  hated  annual  payment 
ihould  never  be  railed,  and  that  no 
fine  ihould  be  exadled  from  his  fuc- 
ceffor  when  he  came  into  poffeffion. 
There  was  in  the  whole  of  the  in- 
hruments  no  renunciation  in  exprefs 
terms,  of  that,  which  was  too  ehen- 
tial  and  indifpenfible  a  right  of  lo¬ 
ve  reign  ty  to  be  con  hr  tied  away  by 
globes  or  defeated  by  implication, 
the  right  of  demanding  aid  in  war 
or  upon  any  great  emergency.  Hav¬ 
ing  ehablifhed  then  the  equity  of 
the  claim,  Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that 
the  fum  demanded  was  greatly  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  the  raja  to  pay,  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  treafures  found  in 
the  cable  of  Bidjegur,  and  that  the 
demand  of  a  thoufand  or  fifteen 

hun- 


hundred  horfe  was  not  enormous, 
was  evident  from  the  circumftances, 
which  took  place  in  the  fubfequent 
iufurredion  of  Benares. 

Mr.  Pitt  digreffed  for  a  moment, 
to  animadvert  upon  the  language 
©f  the  charge,  in  which  it  was 
Bated  that  “  Mr.  Hailing s  teemed 
early  to  have  refolved,  when  op¬ 
portunity  fhould  occur,  upon  a  fe- 
vere  revenge,  and  that,  having  ob¬ 
tained  in  his  catling  vote  a  majority 
in  council,  upon  the  death  of  fir 
John  Clavering  and  Mr.  Monfon, 
he  fuddenly  made  an  extraordinary 
demand  upon  the  raja.”  Mr.  Pitt 
defired  the  houfe  to  paufe  for  a  mo¬ 
ment',  to  coniider  the  full  force  of 
the  in  fin  nation  contained  in  thefe 
words.  Could  there,  he  alked,  be 
a  more  malignant  charge  brought 
a  vain  ft  any  man,  than  that  which 
he  had  juft  ftated  ?  In  the  mean 
time  all  that  it  would  be  necellary 
-for  him  to  mention,  as  a  complete 
i  antidote  to  every  unfavourable  irn- 
prellion  which  might  have  been 
created  by  the  unwarrantable  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  charge,  was,  that, 
two  days  before  the  refolution  for 
exading  the  '50,000 1.  from  Cheit 
Sing  had  been  propofed  in  council, 
Mr.  Haftings  had.  received  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  war.  To  have  palled  over 
fuch  a  circumftance  as  this,  fo  fink- 
ing  and  fo  obvious,  and  to  difcover 
i  motive  fo  bafe  and  diabolical,  as 
was  here  imputed,  could  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  principles  ex¬ 
tremely  injurious  to  the  candour 
and  integrity  of  Mr.  Burke  ;  or  by 
uppoling,  that  the  laborious  and 
oertinaciQUS  attention,  which  dif- 
ingufftied  his  condud  in  every  other 
)art  of  the  proceeding,  had  thrown 
iim  in  the  prefent  inftance,  more 
infortunately  for  himfelf  than  for 
tfr*  Haftings,  fo  me  what  off  his 
uardc 


Having  completely  jiiftifted  Mr* 
Haftings  in  every  other  part  of  the 
buhnefs,  Mr.  Pitt  came  now  to  the 
circumftances,  which  conUituted 
the  remaining,  and  in  his  opinion 
the  belt  founded  article  of  the  charge* 
The  principles  of  government  indeed 
in  India  we're  arbitrary  and  ddpotic* 
Still  howeverit  was  the  duty  of  eve¬ 
ry  ad  min  ill  ration  in  that  country  to 
conduct  itfelf  by  the  rules  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  of -liberty,  as  far  as  it  was 
poilible  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
eftabiifhed  government.  He  did  not 
care,  whether  the  laws  of  Tamer- 
lane  or  of  any  other  Indian  empe- 
ror  had  laid  down  fuch  a  dodrine* 
It  was  inforced  by  a  higher  author¬ 
ity,  by  the  didates  of  nature  and 
common  fenfe  ;  and  it  was  upoa 
this  ground,  that  he  felt  it  imp  oiilble. 
to  acquit  Mr.  Haftings  of  the  whole 
of  the  charge  brought  againlt  him* 
He  felt  in  his  confidence,  that  he 
had  pufhed  the  exercife  of  that  ar¬ 
bitrary  difcretion,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Eaftern  governments, 
was  entrufted  to  him,  to  a  greater 
length,  than  he  was  warranted  to 
do  by  the  neceffity  of  the  fervice. 
He  was  firmly  perfuaded,  that  Mr. 
Haftings  had  been  influenced  through 
the  whole  of  his  government  by 
the  warmeft  zeal  for  the  intereft  of 
his  employers ;  but  that  zeal,  how¬ 
ever  commendable  in  itfelf,  loft  its 
merit,  when  exerted  in  a  manner 
repugnant  to  principles,  which  were 
paramount  to  every  motive  of  in- 
tereft  or  policy.  The  council  of 
Bengal  having  made  a  demand, 
which  they  had  a  right  to  make, 
and  that  demand  having  been  con- 
tumacioufly  refilled,  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  juftifiable  in  infliding  punifh- 
ment  on  the  delinquent  party.  Bmt 
then  it  was  their  duty  to  apportion 
the  punishment  to  th$  degree  of 
guilt.  This,  he  was  forry  to  fay1, 
Mr.  Haftings  in  his  opinion  had  not 
K  z  done  $ 


done  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  Mr.  Francis  not  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  blame,  for  the 
countenance  that  he  had  given  to  a 
coniiderable  part  of  Mr.  Haftings  s 
conduct.  From  his  behaviour  then, 
and  from  that  which  he  purlued 
upon  the  prefent  occafion,  there 
was  room  tor  lufpicion,  that  at  the 
time,  when  he  might  have  excited 
himfelf  to  prevent  many  improper 
fteps  from  being  taken,  he  had  fat 
by  with  a  fee  ret  fat  is  faction,  con¬ 
templating  the  errors  of  Mr.  Ha  fl¬ 
ings,  and  regarding  them  as  the 
foundation  of  future  perfections 
againft  him. 

In  what  he  had  faid  Mr.  l  ilt  de- 
fired  to  confine  himfelf  exprefsly 
to  the  exorbitancy  of  the  fine,  and 
not  to  include  the  fubfequent  revo¬ 
lution  of  Benares,  which  was  an 
event,  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
flances,  could  not  polfibly  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Mr.  HafHngs  was  certainly 
right  in  undertaking  to  punifh  the 
raja ;  and  Cheit  Sing  was  not  ap- 
prifed  from  any  overt  act,  that  the 
fine  intended  to  be  levied  was  exor¬ 
bitant.  Notwithflanding  this  he 
bad  taken  up  arms,  in  order  to  ef- 
cape  from  an  arreft,  to  which  he 
bad  fubjeCied  himfelf  by  his  own 
fault.  He  had  excited  a  difpofition 
among  his  men  to  maffacre  the  Bri- 
tifli  forces,  and  had  afterwards 
withdrawn  himfelf,  and  gone  into 
open  rebellion.  All  thefe  circum- 
flances  confidered,  the  depofition 
of  the  raja  was  indifpenfible  and 
neceflhry.  Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that 
the  only  fubjedl,  which  remained 
for  him  to  mention,  was  the  pro- 
pofed  reftoration  of  Cheit  Sing  to 
his  dominions.  It  was  impoffible 
to  decide  any  thing  upon  this  at 
prefent.  If  he  were  reftored,  it 
fftould  create  an  unfair  prejudice 
againft  a  man  now  under  accufa- 
»ioR,  If  it  were  determined  to 


withhold  his  pofTeffions,  it  might- 
imply  an  approbation  of  that,  which 
was  hereafter  to  become  a  fubjedt 
of  criminal  enquiry.  Mr.  Pitt 
concluded,  that  he  fhould  certainly 
agree  to  the  prefent  motion.  Not 
that  he  fhould  confider  himfelf  as 
committed  to  a  final  vote  of  im¬ 
peachment,  but  only  meaning  to 
be  underftood,  that,  if  upon  the 
whole  of  the  charges  it  fhould  be 
his  opinion,  that  an  impeachment 
ought  to  be  preferred,  then  this 
act  of  oppreffion  was  fuch?  as  ought 
to  be  made  one  of  the  articles  of 
that  impeachment.  In  refolving 
to  fine  the  raja  500,000 1.  for  a 
mere  delay,  to  pay  50,000  1,  which 
however  he  had  aCiually  paid,  Mr, 
Halting's  had  proceeded  in  a  man¬ 
ner  arbitrary,  unjuft  and  tyranni¬ 
cal.  His  determination  deftroyed 
all  relation  between  the  degrees  of 
guilt  and  punifhment.  It  was 
grinding,  it  was  overbearing,  it 
was  utterly  difproportionate  and 
fhamefully  exorbitant.  The  charge 
was  farther  fupported  by  Mr, 
Powys,  and  oppofed  by  lord  Mul- 
grave,  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  Arden, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Vanfittart,  major 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Dempfter.  Mr, 
Dundas  voted  for  the  impeachment. 
Upon  a  divifion  the  numbers  ap¬ 
peared,  ayes  ng,  noes  79. 

Three  days  later  than  this  de¬ 
bate,  the  queftion  came  under  dif- 
cuffion,  whether  or  no  it  would  be 
poffible  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
the  charges,  in  hearing*  witneffes, 
and  coming  to  a  feparate  vote  upon 
each  charge,  in  the  caurfe  of  the 
prefent  feilion.  The  danger  that 
was  to  be  feared,  was,  that  the  fea- 
Ion  of  the  year  would  induce  manv 
members  to  leave  town,  and  that 
the  charges  would  come  to  be  de¬ 
cided  upon  in  thin  houfes,  which 
would  be  a  circumftance  very  an* 
feemly,  if  compared  with  the  im« 
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portance  of  the  bu fin efs,  and  might 
afford  occafion  of  reprefenting  the 
decilion,  as  not  carrying  with  it  the 
dignity,  which  properly  belonged 
to  a  proceeding  of  the  houfe  of 
commons.  To  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John 
James  Hamilton,  nephew  to  the 
earl  of  Abercorn,  that  they  fhould 
vote. a  call  of  the  houfe,  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  members. 
Major  Scott  pleaded  with  great  ear- 
neffnefs  for  this  meafure,  and  deli¬ 
vered  it  as  his  deliberate  and  fo- 
lemn  opinion,  that  the  fate  ol  the 
Britifli  empire  in  India  was  fufpe  tid¬ 
ed  upon  the  circumffance,  whether 
or  no  Mr.  Haftings’s  impeachment 
was  terminated  in  the  feffion.  He 
had  eonverfed  with  perfons  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  undoubted  information, 
who  had  left  Calcutta  fo  lately  as 
in  February,  and  their  communi¬ 
cations  had  ftrongly  confirmed  him 
in  this,  per  fit  a  from  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
feiled  himfeif  an  advocate  for  the 
propofed  call,  if  it  could  be  made 
efficient  to  the  objeft  of  a  full  at¬ 
tendance,  Mr.  Hamilton  fubmit- 
ted  his  motion  to  the  houfe  on  the 
twenty  find  of  June,  obferving  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  which  could  be  urged,  the  in¬ 
convenience  that  might  be  felt  by 
individuals,  was  of  no  value,  when’ 
it  was  oppofed  to  what  was  due  to 
the  feelings  of  an  acculed  and  per- 
fecuted  man.  He  had  brought  for¬ 
ward  his  motion  in  behalf  of  a  per** 
fon,  whom  he  had  never  feen  but 
at  the  bar  of  that  houfe.  But  h.e 
repeated,  that  that  per  fon  had  fount 
the  greateff  part  of  his  life  in  the 
fervice  of  the  public,  in  one  of  the 
mod  eminent  fituations  which  a 
fubjedt  could  fill,  and  he  thought, 
that  it  ought  to  be  afeertained  with¬ 
out  delay,  whether  the  only  return 
he  was  to  receive  for  his  fervices 
was  cenfure  and  infamy..  Mr.  She¬ 
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ridan  obferved,  that  a  confiderabl§ 
degree  df  odium  mud  neceffarily  be' 
incurred  by  calling  members  back 
to  town,  after  they  bad  gone  into 
the  country,  and  made  their  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  dimmer  ;  and, 
however  Mr.  Hamilton  might  be 
willing  to  take  all  the  obloquy  up¬ 
on  himfeif,  he  believed  it  would  be 
lb  a  red  by  all  thofe,  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  bufinefs.  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  farther  urged  the  impoffibility 
of  making  the  call  effectual,  and 
obferved,  that  it  would  occafion  fo 
many  delinquents  by  difobedience, 
that  the  houfe  would  be  difabled 
from  proceeding  to  inforce  its  own 
order.  He  ridiculed  the  defpon- 
dency  of  major  Scott,  who  was  ge¬ 
nerally  fo /anguine  upon  the  affairs 
of  India,  and  remarked,  that  he 
had  relied  his  opinion  upon  dark 
hints  and  fuggefiions,  as  if  recent 
advices  had  been  received  from  In¬ 
dia  to  that  purpofe,  but  that,  if 
thofe  advices  were  not  produced, 
all  infinuations  of  that  nature  muff 
pafs  for  nothing.  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  made  every  poffible  enquiry  to 
difeover  this  extraordinary  news, 
but  he  could  hear  of  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  the  receipt  of  an  extraordinary 
large  diamond,  faid  to  have  been 
fent  to  Mr.  Mailings,  anti  presented 
to  the  king  at  an  extraordinary  and 
critical  period  of  time.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  fupported  by  Mr,  Demp- 
ffer  and  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  and 
oppoled  by  fir  Matthew  White  Rid¬ 
ley,  Mr.  Buncombe,  lord  George 
Cavejidifh,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor  and  ;VJr.  Pitt.  On  a  divi- 
iion  the  members  appeared,  ayes 
30,  noes  99. 

The  fubjebf,  to  which  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  had  alluded,  of  the  receipt 
of  a  very  valuable  diamond  by  thff 
king  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Haffing.s,  occafioned  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  newlpapcr  animadvert 
K  3  fion, 
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iron,  partly  of  a  ludicrous  and 
partly  of  a  ferrous  nature.  Major 
Scott,  'who  had  lliovvn  himfelf  par¬ 
ticularly  alive  to  infinuations  con¬ 
veyed  through  that  channel,  thought 
proper  to  hate  the  circumftances  of 
the  huhnefs,  both  from  the  prefs, 
ana  in  a  Ipeech,  which  he  made  a 
few  days  after  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  This  ftatement  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  not 
to  be  calculated  in  the  belt  poffible 
manner  to  counteract  the  animad- 
veriions,  by  which  he  had  been  of¬ 
fended.  It  appeared,  that  Mr.  Mail¬ 
ings  had  received  the  diamond  on 
the  fecond  of  June,  the  fecond  day 
of  the  Rohilla  debate,  and  that  it 
-j^kd  been  delivered  to  the  fecrerary 
of  Hate  on  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
the  day  of  deciding  the  charge  of 


Benares.  This  delay  major  Scott 
took  upon  himfelf,  and  related  the 
circumftances,  which  from  day  to 
day  had  prevented  him  from  wait¬ 
ing  upon  lord  Sydney  on  the  lub- 
jedt.  He  alfo  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Mailings,  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
lated,  that  the  packet  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  contained  a  letter  from  Ni¬ 
zam  Ali  Khan  to  the  king,  and  an¬ 
other  to  himfelf,  the  latter  of  which 
was  damaged,  and  fcarcely  legible, 
if  legible.  Mr.  Mailings  guelfed 
the  purpofe  of  the  effaced  letter  to 
be  a  commiftion  to  him,  to  deliver 
the  letter  to  the  king,  and  molt 
probably  the  packet  along  with  it, 
the  contents  of  which  he  had  not  a 
clue  to  conjecture,  but  fuppofed  it 
to  contain  fomething  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  value. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Mr.  Sheridan 
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Speech  on  the  Charge  of  the  Begums.  Charges  of  Far  ruck- 
abaci,  of  the  Contracts,  of  Fizulla  Khan ,  of  the  P  ref  cuts ,  of  the  Revenues, 
and  of  Mifckmean 0 u rs  in  Oude  voted.  Mr.  Haftings  bnpeached  at  the  Bar 


of  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

THE  fefiion  of  parliament  for 
the  year  1786  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  clofed  in  a  period,  peculiarly 
critical  to  Mr.  Mailings  and  his 
friends.  One  charge  had  already 
been  decided  in  his  favour  and  an¬ 
other  again  ft  him.  But  this  charge 
Was  confefledly,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  not  fufficiently  weighty  to 
be  carried  up  alone  as  a  ground  of 
impeachment  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 
It  was  fuppofed,  perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree  than  it  was  true,  that  the 
decifion  of  the  minifter  had  turned 
the  fcafe  againft  Mr.  Haftings  in 
the  houfe  of  commons.  But  that 
decifion,  with  refpedf  to  the  future 
chaiges,  was  enveloped  in  the  thick- 
eft  obfeurity.  Concealment  is  un¬ 


doubtedly  in  feme  cafes  the  effen- 
tial  quality  of  a  great  minider,  and 
Air.  Pitt  leems  to  have  poflefled  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  this  kind,  which 
no  attack  upon  his  paflions,  and  no 
provocation  could  induce  him  to 
throw  off  for  a  moment.  In  this 
particular  cafe,  he  profefled  to  ftudy 
each  of  the  charges  feparately,  and 
not  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  the 
lubjedl,  till  the  period  nearly  ap¬ 
proached,  in  which  he  was  to  deli¬ 
ver  his  vote.  He  was  not  influenced, 
or  at  lead  not  obvio.ufly  influenced 
in  the  vote  he  had  given,  by  thofe 
motives,  which  too  often  decide 
with  public  men,  private  advantage 
and  perfonal  intereft.  But,  fuppof- 
ing  him  to  be  governed  purely  by 
his  own  judgment  of  redtitude  and 
'  '  ■  1  delink 
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delinquency,  yet  he  had  not  afford¬ 
ed  fufficient  ground,  in  deciding 
upon  the  affair  of  Benares,  to  con- 
lediure  what  would  be  his  decifion 

s*/ 

upon  the  remaining  charges.  He 
had  acquitted  Mr.  Haftings  of  all 
thofe  circumfiances  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  which  to  the  majority  of  its  ^ 
adverfaries  had  appeared  mod  atro¬ 
cious,  and  he  had  condemned  him 
upon  an  intention,  a  determination 
of  policy,  which  had  never  been 
carried  into  execution.  The  line 
of  condudt,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
chalked  out  to  himfelf,  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  difagreeable  to  Mr.  Haftings ’s 
friends,  and  it  was  even  pretended 
by  fome  perfons,  that  it  was  not 
altogether  convenient  to  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  They  imagined  that 
Mr.  Grenville  and  lord  Mulgrave 
in  particular,  the  former  of  whom 
voted  againft  Mr.  Haftings  upon 
many  of  the  fubfequent  charges, 
would  not  have  taken  fo  decided  a 
part  in  his  favour  in  the  outlet,  if 
they  could  perfectly  have  forefeen 
the  line  of  conduct,  that  would 
have  been  purfued  by  the  minider. 

The  third  charge  was  opened  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  on  the  feventh  of  February 
1787.  The  fpeech  he  delivered 
upon  this  occafion  was  five  hours 
and  a  half  in  duration,  and  has 
been  the  fubjett  of  the  louded  and 
mod  extraordinary  encomiums  that 
ever  were  pronounced.  Thofe, 
who  heard  it,  feemed  to  imagine, 
that  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient 
or  modern  times  was  greatly  fur- 
paffed  and  outdone  upon  this  occa- 
iion.  It  may  be  thought,  that  the 
incidental  circumdances  that  at¬ 
tended  the  affair,  the  charge  being 
perhaps  of  ail  others  the  mod 
weighty  and  capable  of  aggrava¬ 
tion,  and  its  being  as  it  were  the 
critical  quedion,  which  from  its 
date  and  arrangement  mud  decide 
upon  the  fate  of  the  bufinefs,  gave 


to  the  fpeech  a  ludre,  which  was 
not  dried ly  inherent  in  it.  It  may 
be  thought,  that  Mr.  Sheridan, 
having  gradually  rifen  in  his  elo¬ 
quence  from  beginnings  that  were 
by  no  means  aftonifhing,  and  hav- 
mg  in  this  cafe  furprized  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and  gone  beyond  all  that  they 
had  conceived  of  him,  on  this  ac¬ 
count  entered  into  a  comparifon 
not  entirely  equal,  with  thofe  fpeak- 
ers,  whole  merits  had  long  been  a 
topic  of  public  notoriety.  But 
whatever  deductions  fome  perfons 
might  chufe  to  make  on  this  ac« 
count,  the  confequences  that  at¬ 
tended  his  fpeech  were  truly  ad¬ 
mirable.  Convidlion  appeared  to 
follow  upon  all  his  arguments  ;  the 
prejudices  and  prepolTeilions  of  his 
hearers  were  gradually  overcome,, 
Upon  a  lubjedt,  which  had  par¬ 
ticularly  divided,  not  only  the 
houfe  of  commons,  but  the  nation 
at  large,  into  a  variety  of  fenti- 
ments,  this  memorable  fpeech  pro¬ 
duced  almoft  an  univerlal  union, 
with  the  exception  principally  of 
thofe,  who  from  perfonal  attach¬ 
ment,  and  the  honomable  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  friendfhip,  perfe- 
vered  in  fupporting  what  from  this 
moment  the  houfe  of  commons 
thought  proper  to  abandon, 

Mr,  Sheridan  began  with  animad* 
verting  upon  fome  incidental  rircum- 
ftances  which  had  recently  occu  rred. 
He  particularly  dwelt  with  great 
indignation  upon  what  he  ffyled,  the 
low  and  artful  ftratagem,  which 
had  juft  been  pra&ifed,  of  deliver¬ 
ing  to  the  members  and  others,  in 
this  laft  period  of  parliamentary 
enquiry,  a  printed  paper,  bearing 
the  fignature  of  Warren  Haftings, 
and  which  he  was  to  coniider  as  a 
fecond  defence  again  ft  the^  charge, 
which  he  was  now  to  bring  forward, 
Mr.  Sheridan  obferved,  that  it  had. 
been  infinuated  by  fome  perfons, 
that  parliament  was  miipending  its 
K  x  tinift 
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time  in  attending  to  this  fubjeCl,  at 
a  period  when  they  might  be  more 
yfefully  employed,  when  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  France  had  juft 
been  concluded,  and  there  were 
other  matters  depending  of  imme¬ 
diate  moment,  which  were  fufficient 
to  engrofs  their  attention.  Was 
parliament  mifpending  its  time  by 
enquiring  into  the  oppreffions  prac- 
tifed  upon  millions  of  unfortunate 
perfons  in  India,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  to  exemplary  and  condign 
punifhment  the  daring  delinquent, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  moll 
flagrant  adds  of  enormous  tyranny 
and  rapacious  peculation  ?  Mr. 
Sheridan  faid,  that  parliament  had 
always  fhown  its  peculiar  detefta- 
tion  of  that  novel  and  bafe  fophifm 
in  the  principles  of  judicial  enquiry, 
that  crimes  might  be  compounded, 
that  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Haftings  was 
to  be  balanced  by  bis  fucceffes,  and 
that  fortunate  events  were  a  full 
and  complete  fet  off  again ff  a  iyilem 
of  oppreffion,  corruption,  breach 
of  faith,  peculation  and  treachery. 
The  conduCl  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  in  this  refpeCt  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  had  done  them  immor¬ 
tal  honour,  and  proved  to  the  world, 
that,  however  degenerate  an  exam¬ 
ple  feme  of  the  Britilh  fubje&s  had 
exhibited  in  India,  the  people  of 
England  collectively,  1  peaking  and 
ariing  by  their  reprrientatives,  felt, 
as  men  fhoukf  feel  on  fuch  an  oc- 
calion.  They  had  averted,  that 
there  were  a&s,  that  no  political  ne- 
ceffity  could  warrant ;  and  that,  a- 
midft  flagrancies  of  fuch  an  inex¬ 
piable  defeription,  was  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Cheit  Sing.  They  had 
declared,  that  the  man  who  brQught 
the  charges  was  no  fa  lie  accufer, 
that  ne  was  not  moved  by  envy, 
malice  or  any  unworthy  motives  to 
blacken  a  fpotlefs  name,  but  that 
he  was  the  indefatigable,  the  per¬ 
severing,  and  at  length  the  fucccfri 


ful  champion  of  opprefied  multi-? 
tudes  againft  their  tyrannical  op- 
preffor,  They  had  proved  them- 
felves  fuperior  to  the  prefumptuous 
pretenlions  that  were  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  pillar  of  India,  this 
corner-done  of  our  drength  in  the 
Eaft,  this  talifman  of  the  Britilh. 
territories  in  Alia,  whofe  character 
was  faid  to  be  above  cenfure,  and 
whofe  conduct  was  not  within  the 
reach  of  fufpicion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  dated  the  prefent 
charge  refpeCling  the  begums  of 
Oude,  as  replete  with  criminality 
of  the  blacked  die,  with  tyranny 
the  mod  vile  and  premeditated, 
with  corruption  the  mod  open  and 
fhamelefi,  with  oppreffion  the,  mod 
fevere  and  grinding,  and  with  cru¬ 
elty  the  mod  haid  and  unparalleled* 
He  profeffed  to  God,  that  he  felt 
in  his  own  bofom  the  dronged  per¬ 
sonal  conviction  on  the  prefent  fub- 
jeCt.  It  was  upon  that  conviction, 
that  he  believed  the  conduCt  of  Mr, 
Haftings  in  regard  to  the  nabob  of 
Oude,  and  to  the  begums,  com¬ 
prehended  in  it  every  fpecies  of  hu¬ 
man  offence.  Fie  had  proved  him- 
felf  guilty  of  rapacity  at  once  vio¬ 
lent  and  infatiable  ;  of  treachery 
cool  and  premeditated  ;  of  op  pref¬ 
ix  on  ufelefs  and  unprovoked ;  of 
breach  of  faith  unwarrantable  and 
bafe  ;  of  cruelty  unmanly  and  un¬ 
merciful.  Thefe  were  the  crimes, 
of  which  in  his  foul  and  his  con- 
lcience  he  arraigned  Mr.  Fladings, 
and  of  wrhich  he  had  the  confidence 
to  fay  he  lliould  conviCt  him.  He 
was  far  from  meaning  to  red  the 
charge  upon  affertion,  or  upon  the 
warm  expreffions,  which  the  im¬ 
pulse  ot  wounded  feelings  might 
produce.  He  would  edablifii  every 
part  of  the  charge  by  the  mod  un- 
anfwerablg  proof  and  the  moil  un- 
quedionable  evidence.  He  would 
fupport  every  faCt  by  a  tefiimony, 
which  few  would  venture  to  coi>- 
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tradiCt,  that  of  Mr.  Haftings  him- 
fielf.  As  there  were  perfons  ready 
to  fraud  up  his  advocates,  he  chal¬ 
lenged  them  to  watch  him  ;  to 
watch  if  he  advanced  one  inch  of 
afleition,  for  which  he  had  not  fo¬ 
il  d  ground  ;  for  he  trailed  nothing 
to  declamation.  He  defired  ciedit 
for  no  fail,  which  he  did  not  prove, 
which  he  did  not  demonilrate  be¬ 
yond  the  poffibiiity  of  refutation. 
He  fhould  not  defert  the  clear  and 
invincible  ground  of  truth  through 
one  particle  of  his  allegations  ; 
while,  in  the  defence  of  Mr.  Hail¬ 
ing  s  on  the  contrary,  not  one 
jingle  circumflance  was  Hated,  which 
had  its  foundation  in  truth. 

it  was  there  endeavoured  to  be 
proved,  that  the  treafures  of  the 
begums  were  not  private  property, 
but  that  they  belonged  of  right 
to  the  nabob.  To  eflablifh  this, 
various  Heps  were  related,  which 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Endow  in  the 
years  1775  and  1776  to  procure 
from  the  begums  aiiiftance  to  the 
nabob,  not  one  of  which  Heps,  as 
Hated  by  Mr.  Haftings,  were  true, 
it  mult  be  remembered,  that  at  that 
period  the  begums  did  not  merely 
defire,  but  exprefsly  llipulated, 
that,  of  the  300,000 1.  prornifed, 

1 10,000  i.  fhould  be  paid  in  fundry 
articles  of  manufacture.  Was  it 
not  obvious,  that  the  fa!e  of  goods 
in  this  cafe,  which  had  been  brought 
by  Mr.  Haftings  as  an  apology  for 
the  expolition  of  their  pilfered 
goods  to  public  auCtion  in  1781, 
far  from  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  an  act  of  plunder,  was  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  relief,  indulgence  and 
accommodation  ?  Mr.  Haftings  al- 
ledged  the  principles  ©f  the  Maho¬ 
metan  law  in  mitigation  of  his  fe- 
verities  ;  as  if  he  meaned  to  inli- 
nuate  that  there  was  fomething  in 
Mah om e tanifin ,  which  rendered  it 
impious  in  a  fon  not  to  plunder  his 
mo tker*  The  minutes  of  council  in 


the  year  1775  efiabliflied  an  opinion, 
that  the  women  upon  the  death  of 
their  hufhands  were  intitled  by  the 
Mahometan  law  only  to  the  pro* 
perty  within  the  zenana  or  harem 
where  they  lived.  The  opinion  was 
deciiive  ;  the  redden t  ufed  no 
threats  ;  military  compulfion  was 
not  fo  much  as  menaced  ;  the  dif- 
puted  property  was  given  up  by 
the  begums,  and  the  farther  trea- 
fure  which  was  within  the  zenana 
was  confefledly  their  own.  A  treaty 
had  even  been  figned  by  the  nabob, 
and  ratified  by  Mr,  Briflow,  in  the 
nature  of  a  guarantee,  by  which  it 
was  llipulated,  that,  on  their  pay¬ 
ing  300,000  1,  they  fhould  be  freed 
from  all  farther  application.  Was 
this  tranfaCtion  of  a  nature  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prove  that  the  right  to  the 
treafure  of  the  begums  veiled  in  the 
nabob  ?  If  the  Mahometan  law  had 
even  given  fuch  a  right,  was  not 
that  right  excluded  by  the  treaty  ? 
Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  that,  even  in 
the  year  17737  t^ie  princefles  of 
Oude  had  entertained  a  reliance 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Britifh 
government ;  and  to  prove  this,  he 
quoted  a  letter  of  that  date  from 
the  begum,  the  mother  of  the  na¬ 
bob,  to  Mr.  Haftings,  in  which  Hie 
obferved,  u  If  it  is  your  pleafurej^ 
that  the  mother  of  the  late  nabob, 
myfeif,  his  other  women,  and  his 
infant  children,  fhould  be  reduced 
to  a  Hate  of  dilhonour  and  diflrefs, 
we  mull  fubmit.  But,  if  on  the 
contrary  you  call  to  mind  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  late  blefTed  nabob,  you 
will  exert  you rfelf  effectually  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  us  who  are  helplefsT 
Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  allegations,  which  had 
been  employed  as  the  immediate 
pretences  for  feizing  the  treafure  of 
the  begums.  It  was  faid,  that  they 
had  given  difturbance  at  all  times 
to  the  government  of  the  nabob  ; 
that  they  bad  long  maaifelted  afpi- 
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rit  hoftile  to  his  and  to  the  Englifh 
government  j  that  they  had  excited 
the  zemidars  to  revolt ;  and  that 
they  had  excited  and  were  icceflary 
to  the  infur  reel  ion  at  Benares. 
Each  of  thefe  allegations  was  fuf- 
ficiewtly  dlfproved  by  Mr.  Haftings 
himfelf,  who  made  it  appear,  that 
on  the  contrary  they  had  particu¬ 
larly  diftinguilhed  themfel'ves  by 
their  fr.iendiliip  for  the  Englifh,  and 
bv  the  various  good  offices  which 
they  rendered  to  the  government. 
Mr.  Hailings  left  Calcutta  in  £781, 
and  proceeded  to  Lucknow,  as  he 
laid  himfelf,  with  two  great  objects 
in  his  mind,  Benares  and  Oude. 
What  was  thenature  of  thefe  boafted 
refources  ?  They refembled  the  equit¬ 
able  alternative  of  a  highwayman, 
who,  in  going  forth  in  the  evening, 
was  held  in  fufpence,  which  of  his 
refources  to  prefer,  BagfhotorHoun- 
flow.  In  fuch  a  fate  of  generous 
irrefolution  did  Mr.  Hailings  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Benares  and  Oude.  At 
Benares  he  failed  in  his  pecuniary 
object.  Then  and  not  till  then, — • 
not  on  account  of  any  ancient  en¬ 
mities,  fhown  by  the  begums,  not 
in  relentment  for  any  old  difturb- 
ances,  but  becaufe  he  had  failed  in 
one  place  and  had  but  two  in  prof- 
hpedt, — did  he  conceive  the  bafe  ex¬ 
pedient  of  plundering  thefe  aged 
women.  He  had  no  pretence,  he 
had  no  excufe  ;  he  had  nothing, 
but,  the  arrogant  and  obftinate  de¬ 
termination  to  govern  India,  by 
his  own  corrupt  will,  to  plead  for 
his  condudh  Inflamed  by  difap- 
.pointment  in  his  fir  ft  projedl,  he 
haflened  to  the  fortrefs  of  Chunar, 
.to  meditate  the  more  atrocious  de- 
fign  of  in  (l  igating  a  fon  againft  his 
mother,  of  lacrificing  female  dig¬ 
nity  and  diftrefs  to  parricide  and 
plunder.  At  Chunar  was  that  in¬ 
famous  treaty  concerted,  in  which, 
among  other  articles,  Mr.  Hailings 
bad  ftipuiated  with  one,  whom  he 


called  an  independent  prince,  “  ihai, 
as  great  diftrefs  had  arifen  to  the 

O  . 

nabob’s  government  from  the.  mili- 
taiy  power  and  dominion  aifumed 
by  the  jaghiredars,  he  be  permitted 
to  refume  fuch  of  their  lands,  as 
he  may  deem  to  be  neceifary.” 

No  fooner  was  this  foundation 
of  iniquity  eftabliflied  in  violation 
of  the  pledged  faith  and  folemn-^ 
guarantee  of  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment,  no  fooner  had  Mr.  Haftings 
determined  to  invade  the  fubftance 
of  j  u  id  ice,  than  he  refolved  to  avail 
himfelf  of  her  judicial  forms,  and 
accordingly  difpatched  a  meffenger 
for  the  chief  juftice  of  India, 
affift  him  in  perpetrating  the  viola¬ 
tions  he  had  projected.  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  being  arrived,  Mr.  Haftings 
with  much  art  propofed  a  queftion 
of  opinion,  involving  an  unfub- 
ftantiated  fadf,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
furreptitious  approbation  of  the 
meafure  he  had  predetermined  to 
adopt.  46  The  begums  being  in 
aftual  rebellion,  might  not  the  na¬ 
bob  confifcate  their  property  ?” 

“  Moll  undoubtedly,”  was  the  ready 
anfwer  of  the  friendly  judge.  Not 
a  fyllable  of  enquiry  intervened  as 
to  the  exiftence  of  the  imputed  re¬ 
bellion  ;  not  a  moment’s  paufe  as 
to  the  ill  purpofes,  to  which  the 
decilion  of  a  chief  juftice  might 
be  perverted.  It  was  not  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  friend,  to  mix  the  grave 
caution  and  cold  circumfpeCtion  of 
a  judge  w'ith  an  opinion  taken  in 
fuch  circumftances  ;  and  fir  Elijah 
had  previoufly  declared  that  he  gave 
his  advice,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a 
friend  ;  a  character,  which  he  e- 
qually  preferred  in  the  ftrange  of¬ 
fice  which  he  undertook,  of  colledb* 
ing  juftifying  affidavits  on  the  fub- 
jeht  of  Benares.  Mr.  Sheridan 
laid,  it  was  curious  to  refle£t  on  the 
whole  of  fir  Elijah’s  circuit  at  that 
perilous  time.  Sir  Elijah  had  flated 
his  deMe  of  relaxing  from,  the  fa- 
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tunics  of  office,  and  unbending  his 
mind  in  a  party  of  health  and  plea- 
i'ure  :  yet,  wifely  apprehending, 
that  too  hidden  relaxation  might 
defeat  its  object,  he  had  contrived 
to  mix  Tome  concerns  of  bulinefs 
with  his  amufements.  In  his  little 
airing  of  nine  hundred  miles,  great 
part  of  which  he  travelled  poft  ei- 
eorted  by  an  army,  he  had  ielcdfed 
thofe  very  lituations,  where  miur- 
redtion  fubfifted,  and  rebellion  was 
threatened ;  and  had  not  only  deli¬ 
vered  his  deep  and  curious  refearches 
into  the  laws  of  nations  and  treaties, 
in  the  capacity  of  the  Oriental  Gro- 
tius,  whom  Mr,  Haftings  was  to  flu¬ 
ey,  but  alio  appeared  in  the  humbler 
and  more  practical  iituation  of  a  coi- 
ledfor  of  ex  parte  evidence.  In  the 
former  quality,  his  opinion  was  the 
premature  fanftlon  for  the  plunder¬ 
ing  the  begums  ;  in  the  latter  cha¬ 
racter,  he  became  the  potthumous 
iupporter  of  the  expulfion  and  pil¬ 
lage  of  the  raja  Cheit  Sing.  Add¬ 
ing  on  an  unimproved  ladi,  on  a  po¬ 
rtion  as  ideal  as  a  datum  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  he  had  not  helitated 
in  the  firft  inftance  to  lend  his  au¬ 
thority  to  an  unlimited  perfecution. 
In  the  latter  he  did  not  difdain  to 
feud  about  India,  like  an  itinerant 
Informer,  with  a  pedlar’s  pack  ot 
garbled  evidence  and  furreptitioits 
affidavits.  With  a  generous  obli¬ 
vion  of  duty  and  honour,  with  a 
proud  fenfe  of  having  authorifed 
all  future  rapacity,  and  fandlioned 
all  pail  oppreffion,  this  friendly 
judge  proceeded  on  his  circuit  of 
health  and  eafe.  While  the  gover¬ 
nor-general  iffiued  his  orders  to 
plunder  the  begums  of  their  trea- 
furc,  fir  Elijah  purfued  his  pro- 
grels,  and  explored  a  country,  that 
prefented  a  fpeaking  pi  61  ure  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  nakednefs,  in  queft  of  ob¬ 
jects  bed  fuited  to  his  feelings,  in 
anxious  fearch  of  calamities  moil  a- 
kin  to  his  invalid  imagination. 
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Thus,  at  the  fame  moment  that  the 
fword  of  government  was  turned 
to  an  affiaffin’s  dagger,  the  pure  er¬ 
mine  of  jultice  was  flamed  and  foil-  ’ 
ed  with  the  bafeft  contamination. 
Such  were  the  circum fiances,  under 
which  Mr.  Haftings  completed  the 
treaty  of  Chunar  ;  a  treaty,  which 
might  challenge  all  the  treaties  that 
ever  exifted,  for  containing  in  the 
ffnaileft  compafs  the  mod  exteniive 
treachery. 

Mr.  Haftings  did  not  con  Tent  to 
that  treaty,  till  he  bad  received 
from  the  nabob  a  prefent,  or  rather 
a'  bribe  ot  100,000  1.  The  circum- 
ftancesof  this  prefent,  Mr.  Sheridan 
laid,  were  as  extraordinary  as  the 
prefent  iffelf.  Four  months  after¬ 
wards,  and  not  till  then,  Mr.  Mail¬ 
ings  communicated  it  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  fame  time  obfervine. 
that  “  the  prefent  was  of  a  magni¬ 
tude  not  to  be  concealed.”  Mr. 
Sheridan  averred,  that  the  whole 
tranfadtion  had  its  rife  in  a  principle 
of  rank  corruption.  And  what  was 
the  coniideration  for  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  bribe  ?  No  lefs  than  the  with¬ 
drawing  from  Oude,  not  only  all 
the  Englilhmen  in  official  lituations, 
but  the  whole  of  the  Englifh  army, 
and  that  at  the  very  moment,  when, 
he  had  himlelf  flatted  the  whole 
country  of  Oude  to  be  in  open  re¬ 
bellion.  At  the  very  moment  that 
he  pocketed  the  extorted  fpoils  of 
the  nabob,  he  faid  to  the  Englilh 
gentlemen  with  his  ufual  grave  hy- 
pocrify  and  cant,  u  Go,  you  op- 
p re ffive  ralcals  !  Go  from  this  wor¬ 
thy  unhappy  man,  whom  you  have 
plundered,  and  leave  him  to  my 
protedfion  !  You  have  robbed  him, 
you  have  plundered  him,  you  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  accumulated 
diftreffes.  But,  pleafe  God,  he 
(hall  in  future  be  at  reft,  for  I  have 
promifed  him  that  he  fliall  never 
fee  the  face  of  an  Englilhman 
again  u  5  *  This  However  was  the 
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only  part  of  the  treaty,  that  he 
even  afieCted  to  fulfil.  In  all  its 
other  articles  we  learned  from  him- 
felf,  that,  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  made  it,  he  meant  to  deceive 
the  nabob.  Accordingly  he  ad- 
vifed  the  general  in  Head  of  the 
partial  refumption  of  the  jaghires, 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  defeating 
the  firft  views  of  that  prince  ;  and, 
Inftead  of  giving  inftant  and  un- 
qualified  efeCt  to  all  the  articles  of 
the  treaty,  he  perpetually  qualified, 
explained  and  varied  them  with 
Bew  diminutions  and  refervations. 
Mr.  Sheridan  called  upon  his  hear- 
ers  to  fay,  if  there  were  any  theory 
in  Machiavel,  any  treachery  upon 
record,  any  cold  Italian  fraud, 
which  could  in  any  degree  be  put 
in  comparifon  with  the  difgufting 
hypocrify  and  unequalled  bafenels, 
which  Mr.  Haftings  had  ihown  up¬ 
on  this  occafion  ? 

He  recollected  to  have  heard 
it  advanced  by  feme  of  thofe 
admirers  of  Mr.  Haftings,  who 
were  not  fo  implicit  as  to  give 
unqualified  applaufe  to  his  crimes, 
that  they  found  an  apology  for  the 
atrocity  of  them  in  the  greatnefs  of 
his  mind.  To  eftimate  the  folidity 
of  fuch  a  defence,  it  was  fufficient 
merely  to  con  fide r  in  what  it  was, 
that  this  prepoffeffing  diftinCtion, 
this  captivating  charaCteriftic  con¬ 
fided.  Was  it  not  foiely  to  be 
traced  in  great  aCtions  directed  to 
great  ends  ?  In  them  only  were  we 
to  fearch  for  true  magnanimity  ;  to 
them  only  could  we  affix  the  iplen- 
dour  and  the  honours  of  true  great¬ 
nefs.  There  was  indeed  another 
fpecies  of  greatnefs,  which  difplay- 
ed  itfelf  in  boldly  conceiving  a  bad 
meafure,  and  undauntedly  purfuing 
it  to  its  accomplifhment.  Had  Mr. 
Haftings  the  merit  of  exhibiting 
either  of  thefe  ?  Mr.  Sheridan  faw 
nothing  great,  nothing  magnanim¬ 
ous,  nothing  open,  nothing  direCt 


in  his  meafures  or  his  mind. 
On  the  contrary  he  purified  the 
word;  objects  by  the  word  means. 
His  courfe  was  an  eternal  deviation 
from  reCtitude.  At  one  time  he 
tyrannized  over  the  will,  and  at  an¬ 
other  time  deluded  the  underftand- 
ing.  He  was  by  turns  a  Dionylius 
and  a  Scapin.  As  well  might  the 
writhing  obliquity  of  the  ferpent 
be  compared  to  the  direCt  path  of 
the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of  Mr. 
Haftings’s  ambition  to  the  Ample 
fteadinefs  of  genuine  magnanimity. 
In  his  mind  all  was  {huffing,  am¬ 
biguous,  dark,  mlidious  and  little. 
Nothing  Ample,  nothing  unmixed  ; 
all  adeCted  plainnefs  and  a&ual 
diffimulation.  Fie  was  an  hetero¬ 
geneous  mafs  of  contradictory  qua¬ 
lities,  with  nothing  great  but  his 
crimes,  and  thofe  contrafted  by  the 
litdenefs  of  his  motives  ;  which  at 
once  denoted  his  profligacy  and  his 
meannefs,  and  marked  him  for  a 
traitor  and  a  juggler.  In  his  ftyle 
of  writingMr.Sheridan  perceived  the 
fame  mixture  of  vicious  contrarieties. 
The  mod:  groveling  ideas  he  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  mod;  inflated  language, 
giving  mock  confequence  to  low 
cavils,  and  uttering  quibbles  in 
heroics ;  fo  that  his  cqmpofitions 
difguded  the  fade  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  as  much  as  his  aCtions  excited 
the  abhorrence  of  the  foul.  Mr. 
Sheridan  traced  the  fame  character 
through  aimoft  every  department 
of  his  government.  Alike  in  the 
military  and  the  political  line,  we 
might  obferve  auctioneering  ambaf- 
fadors  and  trading  generals.  We 
law  a  revolution  brought  about  by 
an  affidavit ;  an  army  employed  in 
executing  an  arreft  ;  a  town  be- 
lieged  on  a  note  of  hand ;  and  a 
prince  dethroned  for  the  balance  of 
an  account.  Thus  it  was,  that  a 
government  was  exhibited,  unit¬ 
ing  the  mock  majefty  of  a  bloody 
feeptre,  gad  the  little  traffic  of  a 
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nMtrchant’s  counting-houfe  ;  wield¬ 
ing  a  truncheon  with  one  hand,  and 
picking  a  pocket  with  the  other. 
From  the  faffs  he  had  dated,  Mr. 
Sheridan  inferred,  that  the  begums 
had  not  given  difturbance  to  the 
government,  that  they  had  not  ex¬ 
cited  the  zemidars  to  revolt,  and 
that  they  were  not  concerned  in  the 
infur  rediion  of  Benares.  Their 
treafures  were  their  treafon  y  and 
Afoph  ul  Dowla  had  thought  like 
an  unwife  prince,  when  he  blamed 
his  father  for  leaving  him  fo  little 
wealth.  His  father  had  adted  with 
true  policy,  in  leaving  his  fon  with 
no  temptations  about  him,  to  excite 
acts  of  violence  from  the  rapacious. 
He  .  cloarhed  him  with  poverty  as 
with  a  fhield,  and  armed  him  with 
neceflity  as  with  a  fword. 

Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  exa¬ 
mine  a  farther  apology  which  Mr. 
Hadings  had  fuggefted  for  his  con¬ 
duct.  “  The  begums  had  redded 
the  refumption  of  the  jaghires.5’ 
If  they  had  done  fo,  they  wouicl 
have  been  guilty  of  no  crime  j  but 
the  contrary  to  this  was  the  fadt. 
Could  any  thing  in  the  mean  time 
be  more  abfurd  than  the  very  idea 
offuch  an  apology  ?  Mr.  Hadings, 
when  he  was  returned  to  Calcutta, 
dated  the  red  dance  of  the  begums 
to  the  refumption  in  January  1782, 
as  the  ground  for  condfcating  their 
treafures  in  November  ijBi.  The 
begums  were,  by  their  condition, 
their  age  and  their  infirmities,  al- 
mod  the  oiily  two  fouls  in  India, 
who  could  not  have  a  thought  of 
diftreffing  that  government,  from 
which  alone  they  could  hope  for 
protection  ;  and  who  could  not  en¬ 
tertain  a  debgn  fo  abfnrd,  as  to 
depofe  the  reigning  prince,  who 
Was  their  neared  relation.  Perhaps 
indeed  it  would  be  oujedled  to  him 
as  improper,  to  infer,  becaufe  there 
was  no  motive  for  the  offences  im¬ 
puted  to  thefe  women/  that  of  ne- 
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ceffary  confequenee  thefe  imputa¬ 
tions  were  falfe.  The  condudt  of 
Mr.  Hadings  fufficiently  evinced, 
that  there  was  fuch  a  crime,  as  wan¬ 
ton,  unprovoked  vvickednefs.  But, 
as  to  the  immediate  cafe,  it  would 
appear  from  the  mod  incontrovert¬ 
ible  teftimony,  that  infurredtions* 
fuch  as  thofe  which  had  been  cited, 
had  condantly  taken  place  in  Oude, 
and  that  reafons  but  too  natural 
might  be  affigned  for  them  at  the 
period  in  queftion.  To  aferibe 
them  to  the  begums  was  wandering 
even  beyond  the  improbabilities  of 
fiftion.  It  would  not  be  more  ab¬ 
furd  to  affirm,  that  famine  would 
not  have  pinched,  nor  third  have 
parched,  nor  extermination  have 
depopulated,  but  for  the  interference 
of  thefe  old  women.  But  Mr, 
Hadings  added,  <e  that  they  com¬ 
plained  of  the  inj udice  that  was 
done  them.”  God  of  heaven,  had 
they  not  a  right  to  complain  ?  After 
the  violation  of  a  folemn  treaty, 
plundered  of  their  property,  and 
011  the  eve  of  the  lad  extremity  of 
miferv,  were  they  to  be  deprived 
of  the  ultimate  refource  of  impotent 
wretched nefs,  lamentation  and  re** 
gret  ?  Was  it  a  crime,  that  they 
fhoiild  croud  together  in  fluttering 
trepidation,  like  a  flock  of  reflflleis 
birds  on  feeing  the  felon  kite,  who, 
having  darted  at  one  devoted  bird 
and  miffed  his  aim,  Angled  out  s» 
new  objeff,  and  was  fpringing  on 
his  prey,  with  redoubled  vigour  in 
his  wing,  and  keener  vengeance  in 
his  eye  ? 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  entered  into  a 
dilcuflion  of  the  affidavits,  by  which 
the  rebellion  of  the  begums  was 
endeavoured  to  be  authenticated. 
In  mentioning  that  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  he  exclaimed.  The  God  of  juf- 
tice  forbid,  that  any  man  in  this 
houfe  fhould  make  up  his  mind  to 
accufe  Mr.  Hailiugs,  upon  the 
ground  Which  Mr.  Middleton  took 
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for  condemning'  the  begums ;  or 
that  a  verdfift  of  guilty  for  the  moil 
trivial  mifdemeanours  fliould  be 
found  againft  the  poo  reft  wretch 
that  ever  had  exiftence,  upon  im¬ 
putations  fo  futile  and  ablurd  1 
Major  Williams,  among  the  ffrange 
reports  that  filled  theie  affidavits, 
dated,  that  he  heard,  that  fifty 
Rritifh  troops,  watching  two  hun¬ 
dred  prifoners,  had  been  lurround.ed 
by  fix  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  and 
relieved  by  the  approach  of  nine 
men.  But  the  attention  of  the 
houferwas  ftiii  more  ftrongly  claim- 
ed  by  the  affidavit  of  captain  Gor¬ 
don,  who  had  difplayed  the  grate- 
fulnefs  of  his  fpirit  and  temper  in 
the  moll  extraordinary  manner. 
Captain  Gordon  was  juft  before, 
»ot  merely  releafed  from  danger, 
but  preferred  from  imminent  death, 
by  the  very  perfon,  whofe  accufer 
he  had  thought  fit  to  become.  And 
yet,  incredible  as  it  might  appear, 
at  the  expiration  of  two  little  days 
from  his  deliverance,  he  had  depofed 
againft  the  di  ft  re  fled  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  exiftence  ;  and  upon  hearfay 
evidence  accufed  her  of  crimes  and 
rebellion.  Air,  Sheridan  deli  red 
heie  to  paufe  for  a  moment,  and 
particularly  to  addrefs  himfelf  to 
one  defeription  of  perfons,  thofe  of 
she  learned  profeilion,  within  thofe 
Vails.  Of  fir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  the 
expefied  fucceflorof  lord  Mansfield, 
the  brighteft  luminary  that  ever 
dignified  the  profeflion,  he  would 
afk,  calmly  to  reflect  on  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  depofitions,  and  fo- 
lemnly  to  declare,  whether  the 
mafs  of  affidavits  taken  at  Luck¬ 
now  would  be  admitted  by  him  as 
evidence,  to  convift  the  loweft  ob- 
jedf  in  this  country.  If  he  faid  it 
would,  he  declared  to  God  he  would 
lit  down,  and  not  add  a  fy liable 
more  to  the  too  long  trelpafs  which 


he  had  made  upon  the  patience  of 
the  houfe. 

Mr.  Sheridan  alluded  to  Mr# 
Haftings’s  having  once  remarked, 
that  a  mind  touched  with  fuperfti- 
tion,  might  have  contemplated  the 
fate  of  the  Rohillas  with  peculiar 
impreffions.  If  the  mind  of  Mr* 
Haftings  were  fufceptible  of  the 
images  of  fuperllitioh,  if  his  fancy 
could  fuffer  any  diflurbance,  he 
might  indeed  feel  extraordinary 
emotions, in  contemplatingthe  feenes 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  deferibe,  He  might  image 
the  proud  fpirit  of  Suja  ui  Dow  la, 
looking  down  upon  the  ruin  and 
devaluation  of  his  family  ;  behold¬ 
ing  that  palace,  which  Mr.  Halt-  . 
ings  had  firfl  wrefted  from  his  hand 
and  afterwards  reftored,  plundered 
by  the  very  army  with  which  be  had 
vanquiflied  theMarattas  ;  that  plun¬ 
der,  which  he  had  ravifhed  from 
the  Rohillas,  feized  and  confifcated 
by  his  perfidious  ally  ;  that  Mid-  < 
dleton,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
managing  the  previous  violations, 
molt  buly  to  perpetrate  the  laft  * 
that  Haftings,  whom  on  his  death 
bed  he  had  left  the  guardian  of  his 
wife,  his  mother,  and  his  family, 
turning  thofe  dear  relations,  the 
objects  of  his  folemn  truft,  forth 
to  the  mercilefs  feafons,  and  to  a 
more  mercilefs  foldiery.  A  mind, 
touched  with  luperftition,  mult  in¬ 
deed  have  cherifhed  fuch  a  con¬ 
templation  with  peculiar  impref¬ 
fions.  That  Mr*  Haftings  was  re¬ 
gularly  acquainted  with  all  the 
enormities  committed  on  the  be¬ 
gums,  was  proved  by  the  cleared: 
evidence.  It  was  true,  that  Mr. 
Middleton  was  rebuked  for  not  be¬ 
ing  more  exad  ;  but  the  exadinefs 
required  of  him  afforded  no  apo¬ 
logy  for  Mr*  Haftings’s  feelings* 
He  did  not  give  an  account  of  the 
number  of  groans  whiefe  werejieav- 
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cd,  .of  the  quantity  of  tears  which 
were  fhed,  of  the  weight  of  the 
fetters,  or  the  depth  of  the  dun¬ 
geons.  Mr.  Sheridan  obferved, 
that  the  governor-general  had 
fhrunk  from  the  enquiry  ordered 
by  the  court  of  directors,  under  a 
new  and  pompous  doctrine,  “  that 
the  majefly  of  juftice  was  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  (application,  and 
was  not  to  degrade  itfelf  by  hunt¬ 
ing  for  crimes.”  Fie  .  had  forgot¬ 
ten,  it  feemed,  the  infamous  em¬ 
ployment,  to  which  he  had  appoint¬ 
ed  an  Englifn  chief  juftice,  to  hunt 
for  criminal  charges  againif  inno¬ 
cent,  defencelefs  women.  But  Mr. 
Sheridan  trufted,  that  the  houfe 
would  vindicate  the  intuited  cha- 
radter  of  juftice  ;  that  they  would 
exhibit  its  true  quality,  elience  and 
purpofes  ;  that  they  would  demon- 
ilrate  it  to  be,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr. 
Haftings,  adtive,  inquifttive  and 
avenging. 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  he 
had  heard  of  fadtions  and  parties 
in  that  houfe,  and  knew  that  they 
exifted.  There  was  fcarcely  a  fub- 
jedf,  upon  which  they  Were  not 
broken  and  divided  into  fedfs.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  found 
their  advocates  among  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people.  The  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  people  found  opponents 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  itfelf. 
Habits,  connections,  parties,  all 
led  to  a  diverftty  of  opinion.  But, 
when  inhumanity  preferred  itfelf 
to  their  obfervation,  it  found  no 
divifion  among  them.  They  at¬ 
tacked  it  as  their  cornmgn  enemy, 
and  conceiving,  that  the  character 
of  the  country  was  involved  in  their 
zeal  for  its  ruin,  they  quitted  not 
their  undertaking,  till  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  overthrown.  It  was  not 
given  to  that  houfe,  to  behold  the 
objects  of  their  compaffion  and  be¬ 
nevolence  in  the  prel'ent  extenlive 
enquiry,  as  it  was  to  the  officers^ 
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who  relieved  them,  and  who  fio 
feelingly  defended  the  extatic  emo¬ 
tions  of  gratitude  in  the  lnftant  of 
deliverance.  They  could  not  be¬ 
hold  the  workings  of  their  hearts, 
the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling 
tears,  the  loud,  yet  tremulous  joys 
of  the  millions,  whom  their  vote 
of  that  night  would  for  ever  lave 
from  the  cruelty  of  corrupted 
power.  But,  though  they  could 
not  directly  fee  the  effect,  was  not 
the  true  enjoyment  of  their  bene¬ 
volence  increafed,  by  its  being  con¬ 
ferred  unfeen  ?  Would  not  the 
omnipotence  of  Britain  be  demon- 
ftrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations, 
by  ft  retching  its  mighty  arm  acrols 
the  deep,  and  laving  by  its  fiat  di~ 
itant  millions  from  delimit  ion  ? 
And  would  the  bleffings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  thus  laved  di  iff  pate  in  empty 
air  r  No.  If  he  might  dare  to  ufe 
the  figure,  they  would  conftitute 
heaven  itfelf  their  proxy,  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  them  the  bleffings  of  their 
pious  thankfgiving,  and  the  pray¬ 
ers  their  gratitude  would  d  iff  ate. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  immediately 
followed  by  Mr.  Burges,  a  young 
member,  who  had  taken  his  feat  in 
the  preceding  week,  and  who  now 
undertook  to  prove  the  propriety 
of  every  pai  t  of  Mr.  Haftings  Js  con¬ 
duct:  in  the  prefent  trail  faction.  To 
the  perfon  of  the  late  governor-ge¬ 
neral  he  profefTed  himfelf  an  abfo- 
lute  ftranger :  but  he  was  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  his  character,  nor  un¬ 
acquainted  with  his  fervices.  After 
having-  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  draw  to  him- 
lelf  the'  attention  of  the  houfe,  he 
concluded  with  faying,  that  he 
perceived  their  prefent  tempeiq  and 
that  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the 
manner,  in  which  they  had  received 
the  iirft:  addrefs  of  a  young  mem¬ 
ber,  (landing  there  as  an  advocate 
for  an  accufed  and  injured  fellow - 
fubjedt*  Fie  left  the  reflections 
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upon  it  to  themfelves,  and  he  wifhed 
the  world  to  take  notice,  that  a 
Britifh  houfe  of  commons,  fitting 
in  judgment  on  the  character  and 
fortune  of  fuch  a  man  as  Mr.  Haf- 


tings,h.ad  refufed  to  hear  his  defence. 


Sir  William  Dolben  immediately 
moved  an  adjournment  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  confefling,  that,  in  the  ftate 
of  mind  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
fpeech  had  left  him,  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  give  a  determinate 
©pinion.  Mr.  Stanhope  feconded 
the  motion.  When  he  had  entered 
the  houfe,  he  was  not  afhamed  to 
acknowledge,  that  his  opinion  in* 
dined  to  the  fide  of  Mr.  Haltings. 
But  fuch  had  been  the  wonderful 
efficacy  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  convinc¬ 
ing  detail  of  fads,  and  irrefiftible 
eloquence,  that  he  could  not  but 
fay,  that  his  fentiments  were  ma¬ 
terially  changed.  Nothing  indeed, 
but  information,  almofl  equal  to  a 
miracle,  could  determine  him  not 
to  vote  for  the  charge ;  but  he  had 
juft  felt  the  influence  of  fuch  a  mi¬ 
racle,  and  he  could  not  but  ardently 
deflre  to  avoid  an  immediate  deci- 
lion.  Mr  MatthewMontagu  confeff- 
cd,  that  he  had  felt  a  fimilar  revolu¬ 
tion  of  fentiment.  Mr.  Fox,  with 
his  ufual  quicknefs  to  obferve  the 
very  appearance  of  a  fmifler  deiign, 
warmly  oppofed  the  adjournment. 
He  confeffed  the  w'onderful  ability, 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  difplayed, 
and  obferved,  that  all  he  had  heard 
and  read  of  eloquence  before  va- 
niflied  in  the  comparifon,  like  a  va¬ 
pour  before  the  fun.  While  it  did 
the  greateft  honour  to  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  it  paid  him  a 
much  greater  compliment,  in  fliow- 
ing  that  he  had  a  heart,  a  heart 
earned:  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
the  ^  opprelTed,  and  whofe  whole 
fenfibility  was  eng  rolled  by  their 
miferies.  He  had  left  the  mind 
exhaufted  of  every  refource  to  o'p- 
pofe  or  confute ;  and,  if  members 


really  felt  themfelves  unable  f  * 
contradict  the  fmalleft  article  tha 
he  had  dated,  why  were  they  afrai 
of  yielding  inftant  obedience  to  th 
diCfates  of  conviction  ?  Of  all  quel 
tions,  which  came  before  them  fo 
difcuffion,  India queftions  werethofc 
which  required  the  moft  prorap 
deciiion.  It  was  dangerous  to  trui 
them  to  the  opportunities  ot  iolici 
tation,  and  to  the  perils  of  out-doo 
negociation.  Major  Scott  declare: 
himfelf  ready  to  enter  into  an  in 
ftant  refutation  of  Mr.  Sheridan1 
fpeech  ;  and  the  queftion  for  a 
adjournment  was  farther  oppofed  b 
Mr.  Michael  AngeloT  Taylor,  an 
iupported  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Wil 
berforce  and  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  cat 
ried  without  a  divifion. 

On  the  next  day  major  Scott  oh 
ferved,  that  all  the  dilirefles  of  th 
nabob  of  Oude  had  originated  in  th 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  upo 
the  death  of  Suja  ul  Dowla  at  till 


motion  of  meflieurs  Clavering,  Moi 


Ion  and  Francis  in  exprefs  oppc 
fition  to  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Hal 
ings,  He  noticed  a  circumftanc 
in  colonel  Hannay’s  affidavit,  whic 
appeared  to  him  to  fall  little  fho 
of  demon ftration.  It  was  ther 
faid,  that  a  thoufand  horfe  and  foo 
of  the  troops  called  nudjubs,  hr. 
marched  from  Fyzabad  to  Che 
Sing  ;  and  the  affidavit  of  the  ft1 
cond  officer  in  Cheit  Sing’s  arm* 
ftated,  that  a  thoufand  nudjubs  in. 
arrived  from  Oude.  Major  Sco 
declared  upon  his  honour,  that  1 
had  never  yet  met  with  an  office 
who  did  not  confirm  the  truth 
the  affidavits.  Even  the  ordinal 
mefl'engers  of  the  province  in 
brought  intelligence,  that,  durii 
the  rebellion  of  Cheit  Sing,  tl 
road  from  Fyzabad  to  Benares  \vn 
filled  with  troops  raifed  by  the  b 
gums’  eunuchs.  There  was  oi 
material  iniiance  of  contradiCtk 
.upon  the  face  of  Mr.  Halting: 


di 
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defence,  which  major  Scott  thought 
himfeif  obliged  to  clear  up.  Mr. 
Raftings  had  had  only  five  days  to 
prepare  that  defence,  and  it  was 
fcarcely  to  be  expebled,  that  he 
had  not  had  l'ome  affiftance.  In¬ 
deed  he  had  neither  written, 
nor  fp  much  as  read  the  reply  to 
this  charge.  It  was  written  by 
major  Scott,  very  curforily  read  by 
him  to  Mr.  Railings,  and  the  in¬ 
accuracy  in  queftion  efcaped  them 
both.  *  This  was  the.  ftatement, 
that  the  reafon  for  feizing  the  be¬ 
gum’s  treafures  had  been  their  re¬ 
finance  to  the  refumption  of  the 
jaghires,  Mr.*  Raftings  had  never 
adted  upon  that  motive.  It  had 
been  merely  the  pretence  of  the 
nabob,  and  had  always  and  uni¬ 
formly  been  difavowed  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  general.  However  gentle¬ 
men  in  thefe  days  of  tranquility 
might  think,  warmed  and  animated 
as  they  had  been  by  the  eloquence 
of  Mr  Sheridan,  the  time  of  cool 
reflection  would  come,  and  they 
would  then  be  convinced  that  India 
was  faved  by  the  feafonable  applB 
cation  of  thefe  treafures.  Major 
Scott  feelinrly  lamented  the  unfa- 
vourable  influence  of  the  prelent 
enquiry  upon  our  future  tranfac- 
tions  in  India.  Probably  it  might 
never  happen  to  him  to  be  upon 
fervice,  or  in  a  command  of  any 
confequence  ;  but,  he  protefted,  he 
fhould  go  out  with  fome  degree  of 
uneafinefs,  after  the  dodlrines  that 
had  been  advanced.  He  had  ever 
underftood,  thatcircumflances  might 
arile,  which  would  render  it  meri¬ 
torious  even  to  plunder  a  mofque 
or  a  zenana.  Major  Scott  con¬ 
cluded,  that,  if  the  houfe  fhould 
think  proper  to  vote  the  impeach¬ 
ment,  he  hoped  they  would,  in 
conftftency  and  juftice,  repay  the 
money  to  the  begum,  which,  with 
the  intereft  upon  it,  would  amount 
to  a  million  fteriing, 

■  087*.  - 


Mr.  Pitt  remarked,  that,  from 
the  earlieft  period  of  the  prefent 
enquiry,  he  had  confidered  the 
matter  in  a  light,  ferious  beyond 
delcription,  deeply  involving  both 
the  honour  and  character  of  the 
houfe,  and  the  reputation  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  party  accufed.  The 
prefent  charge  had  been  brought 
forward  in  a  manner  fo  unprece¬ 
dented,  as  far  as  eloquence  and  a- 
biiities  were  concerned,  that  he  felt 
himfeif  peculiarly  happy  at  the 
paufethat  the  houfe  had  made,  and 
the  opportunity  which  had  been 
afforded  him,  of  examining  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  inveftigation  the 
arguments  that  had  been  advanced. 
The  refult  of  this  examination  was 
a  concurrence  with  the  queftion  ; 
though  he  wiftied  not  to  be  under- 
ftood,  as  acceding  to  the  whole  of 
the  grounds  of  accufation  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  charge,  or  of  the  in¬ 
ferences  that  had  been  drawn  from 
th  em.  Omitting  therefore  any  un- 
neceflary  articles,  he  would  come 
firft  to  the  great  faff  of  the  refump¬ 
tion  of  the  jaghires.  There  were 
fttuations  in  his  opinion,  in  which, 
filch  a  meafure  might  be  juftified. 
In  a  country  with  a  free  confuta¬ 
tion  like  Great  Biitain,  they  all 
knew  that  grants  of  the  crown,  and 
even  the  private  freehold  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  could  in  certain  cafes  be 
taken  away  ;  and  furely  principles 
of  juftice,  that  would  apply  here, 
might  without  violence  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  country,  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  which  Was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  arbitrary.  But  the  fituation. 
of  the  Eaft  India  company,  as  gua¬ 
rantees  of  the  treaty  entered  into 
by  Mr.  Briftow,  placed  us  in  a  de¬ 
licate  fituation,  and  at  any  rate 
feemed  to  require,  that,  if  we  did 
not  refill  a  reiumpdon  on  the  part 
of  the  nabob,  we  at  leaft  ought  not 
to  have  prompted  it.  The  other 
great  point  in  the  prefent  charge, 
h  the 
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the  feisihg  upon  the  trdafures  of 
the  begums,  appeared  to  Mr*  Pitt,, 
to  be  much  the  m  >ll  weighty  part 
of  the  accufation.  There  were 
two  views,  in  either  of  which  it 
was  poftible  to  make  out  a  defence 
for  Mr.  Haftings,  provided  it  were 
in  his  power  to  efiabiifh  the  grounds 
of  juirificatioii ;  the  firif,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  feized  them  us  a 
fine  or  forfeiture,  with  a  view  to 
penal  profecution,  and  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  juft  ice  j  the  other  the 
ground  of  hate  necelfity.  Vv  ith 
regard  to  the  firft,  had  th  jy  been 
feized  with  a  view  to  punifliment, 
the  leisure  muff  have  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  procefs,  and  have  gone 
through  fume  forms,  becaufe  a  ju¬ 
dicial  proceeding  had  its  indifpen- 
iiblc  forms  in  ail  countries,  how* 
ever  different  might  be  thofe  of 
one  country  from  thole  of  another. 
The  plea  of  ftate  necelfity,  a.  it 
was  of  infinitely  greater  latitude,  lb 
"it  required  to  be  more  clearly  al¬ 
ee  r  tamed  and  eilabliflred.  Tke 
lize  ot  the  emergency  mull  be  prov¬ 
ed,  or  at  lea  ft  it  mult  be  fliown, 
that  Mr.  'Haftings  either  law,  or 
thought, he  la  v  a  lform  of  no  com¬ 
mon  Magnitude  gathering  round 
him.  Mr.  Pitt  concluded,  that,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  there  was  not  the 
imalleit  trade  ot  either  of  thefe  de¬ 
fences  to  be  'uncovered. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  report  of  the 
begunPs  having  been  in  rebellion, 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Middleton  of  the 
month  ot  October  1781,  upon  the 
face  of  it  appeared  to  be  highly  in 
favour  of  Mix  Haftings.  This  let¬ 
ter  had  been  written  juft  after  the 
-Interview  of  Mr.  Middleton  with 
the  governor  general  at  Chunar. 
No  farther  notice  was  taken  of  this 
•circumftance  for  feme  weeks,  and 
then  an  order  was  lent  to  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton,  to  inftitute  an  enquiry  ;  but 
it  was  to  be  obferved,  that  the  or¬ 
der  .forfeiting  the  t  re  Mures  was  Cent 


at  the  fame  time.  Mr.  Pitt  proee 
ed  to  comment  upon  the  affidav 
by  which  the  rebellion  Was  atreit 
ed  to  be  proved.  The  prefervat 
of  captain  Gordon  at  the  exprels 
fiance  of  the  begum,  appeared  to  ] 
an  incontrovertible  proof  of 
attachment  of  that  princefs  to 
intere'fts.  Mr*  Hitt  acknowlef 
that  he  had  been  inclined  to  belie 
that  the  cireumiiance  took  its 
in  aft  e  died  lenity q  that  the  n 
had  reached  the  begums  of 
fuccefsful  afpedl  of  ouraftairs  ; 
that  they  in  confequence  were 
xious,  to  wear  away  the  rem 
b ranee  of  their  treacherous  ini 
tions  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  u. 
that  account  feized  with  avi< 
upon  the  occaftoii  of  affording-  j 
teclion  to  captain  Gordon.  T 
preconception  he  was  now  i 
Satisfied  had  been  ill  founded, 
now  knew,  that  the  begums,  fa 
from  at  that  time  thinking  that 
affairs  wore  a  protperous  app, 
ance,  were  not  undeceived,  as 
the  rumour  of  Mr.  Iiaftings’s; 
feat  and  Captivity  at  Bena 
Another  circuraitance  fee m eft 
great  aggravation  of  the  fad. 
ieizing  the  treafures  of  the  begin 
and  that  was  the  making  the  nr 
the  inftrument  ;  a  fon  the  ini 
ment  of  robbing  his  mother  l 
crime  of  Mr.  Haftings  was 
aggravated  in  his  opinion,  by*’ 
Rifling  the  order  of  the  court  o 
r editors,  which  expreily  ordere 
revition  of  the  proceedings  of 
2abud.  With  regard  to  the  11 
ner  of  feizing  the  perfons  and  1 
fure  of  the  begums,  and  the  cr 
ties  pradtifed  on  their  mi niiters 
tliofe  charges  he  completely  - 
quitted  Mr.  Haftings,  lince  tit 
was  no  evidence  to  prove,  tha1 
either  took  an  adtive  part  in  eni 
ing  them,  or  was  even  actuary 
with  them.  He  took  notice  ol 
evident  contradictions  between  £ 
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different  defences  of  Mr.  Raftings 
and  his  letters  written  during  the 
fran factions,  and  declared,  that  he 
Rid  endeavoured  to  fuffer  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  to  imprefs  his  mind  as 
little  as  pollible,  becaufe,  though 
feme  of  the  means  of  defence  re¬ 
folded  to  were  indeed  very  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  great  man  upon  fuch  an 
occafion,  it  was  no  crime  in  a  party 
accrued  to  make  a  contradictory 
or  a  weak  defence,  Mr.  Pitt  agreed 
With  Mr.  Sheridan  in  many  parts 
of  his  argument,  and  acknowleged, 
that  he  had  given  him  a  new  view 
of  fome  of  the  tranftuftions  ;  but 
there  was  one  thin?  that  marked 
his  fpeech,  that  he  thought  rather 
wrong,  and  which,  if  he  Rad  not 
perceived  that  it  rofe  from  real 
feeling,  he  fliould  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  check  at  the  moment  t  he 
meant  the  too  great  warmth  and 
perlbnal  fe verity,  with  which  he 
{poke  of  the  party  principally  inte- 
refted  in  the  proceedings.  Mr,  Pitt 
added,  t'haty  if  a  great  man  intruded 
with  the  government  of  a  country 
at  lome  critical  period  could  not 
willingly  Ncqnfent  to  hazard  his 
charader,  hislTonmur  and  his  life 
lor  the  fervice  of  thofe,  whofe  wel¬ 
fare  it  was  his  duty  to  fecure,  he 
was  unfit  for  his  ftation,  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  hr  ft:  and  greateft  obliga¬ 
tion.  Such  a  man  knew  not  what 
public  duty  was,  and  was  a  ftran- 
ger  to  the  feelings  of  publip  vir¬ 
tue.  Had  Mr.  Raftings  been  able 
to  prove,  that  he  had  acted  on  fuch 
principles,  however  Mr.  Pitt  might 
have  regretted  bis  errors,  and  la¬ 
mented  theirconfequences,  he  would 
not  have  withheld  from  him  his  ap- 
plauie,  his  Tupport  and  his  remu¬ 
neration, 

Mr,  Sheridan  paid  his  tribute  of 
appiaufib  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
%nvh,  that  whatever  differences' 
cr  altercations  might  arife  upon 
political  occalions,  yet,  when  a 


#  "V 

great  national  qu eft-ion  occurred, 
he  was  ready  in  an  open  and  man¬ 
ly  way  to  come  forward,  as  a  mi- 
nifter,  who  felt  for  the  honour  and 
character  of  parliament  and  the 
country.  With  regard  to  the  im¬ 
putation  of  undue  warmth,  be  nei¬ 
ther  felt,  nor  profefled  to  feel  any 
malignity  again  ft  Mr,  Raftings* 
Thole,  who  knew  him  mo  ft  inti¬ 
mately,  he  believed  he  might  fay 
without  vanity,  knew,  that  he  ha"d 
no  malignity  in  liis  com  politico  j 
and  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
feeling  fo  unworthy  a  paftion  a- 
gainft  tiny  marl.  Mr.  Sheridan 
added,  that,  after  the  vote  of  that 
day,  Mr.  Raftings  and  the  ho ufe 
would  be  at  iftue.  The  bulinefs 
mu  ft  then  be  removed  to  the  proper 
tribunals  But  in  the  interim  he 
begged  the  members  to  recoiled!, 
that  their  votes  upon  the  diftindt 
charges  did  not  conftitute  Mr. 
Haftings  a  criminal  •  and  that  they 
were  atftiiig,  not  as  judges,  but  as 
profecutors.  The  judgment  feat 
was  placed  elfewhere  ;  and,  if  Mr* 
Haftings  fliould  be  acquitted,  un¬ 
worthy  indeed  fliould  he  hold  that 
man,  who  either  within  or  beyond 
the  walls  of  parliament  confidered 
Mr.  Haftings  as  other  than  inno¬ 
cent.  The  charge  was  farther  in- 
forced  by  Mr  Roufe,  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Francis,  and  repelled  by  Mr.' 
Samuel  Smith,  Mr  Le  Mefitrier, 
Mr.  Dempfter,  Mr.  Nichols  and 
Mr.  Vanfittart.  Upon  a  divifton. 
the  numbers  appeared,  ayes  173* 
noes  68. 

Oil  the  nineteenth  of  February 
Mr.  Burke  called  the  attention  of 
the  houfe  to  a  matter  of  conhder- 
able  importance,  though  he  was  not 
prepared  to  conclude  what  he  had 
to  fay  with  any  formal  notice  or 
motion.  The  idea  was  fuggefted 
by  the  circumftance  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  from  India  [fir  Elijah 
Impey]  having  lately  fold  a  con* 
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liderable  fum,  reported  to  be 
50,000 1.  out  of  the  public  funds. 
Mr.  Burke  faid,  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  upon  the  impeachment  were 
now  arrived  to  that  fort  of  length, 
which  feemed  to  make  it  neceffary 
that  fome  fteps  fhould  be  taken,  in 
order  to  render  the  perfon  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Haftings  amenable  to 
juftice.  At  prefent,  though  a  moll 
refpedtable  majority  had  folemnly 
decided,  that  there  was  matter  of 
impeachment  in  two  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  articles,  he  was  at  his  full  li¬ 
berty,  participating  freely  in  all 
the  enjoyments  and  pleafures  of  fo- 
cial  life.  Mr.  Burke  acknowieged, 
that  he  had  not  formed  an  ultimate 
idea  refpedting  what  would  be  the 
moll  advifeable  proceeding  for  the 
houfe  to  adopt.  What  he  had  in 
contemplation  was  to  move  an  im¬ 
peachment  on  fom^  future  day, 
and,  if  it  were  agreed  to,  then  to 
lodge  a  notice  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  lignifying  the  determination, 
which  that  houfe  had  adopted. 
Proper  fteps  might  then  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  party  to  be  impeach¬ 
ed  from  quitting  the  kingdom,  dif- 
poling  of  his  property,  alienating 
fums  of  money,  or  taking  any  o- 
ther  method  to  evade  the  purpofes 
of  juftice.  Major  Scott  rofe  to  ob¬ 
serve  to  the  houfe,  that  the  perfon 
alluded  to  as  having  fold  out  of 
the  public  funds  was  not  Mr.  Haft¬ 
ings  ;  and  he  added,  that  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  taken  together  did 
not  exceed  50,000 1 ;  and  he  was 
confident  that  he  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  amount. 

The  next  day  another  queliion 
was  ftated  by  Mr.  Dundas,  refpedl- 
ing  the  two  fituations  of  fir  Elijah 
Impey,  as  a  witnefs  in  the  affair 
of  Mr.  Haftings,  and  as  a  perfon 
likely  to  be  impeached  upon  the 
imputation  of  crimes,  in  which  he 
h^d  been  involved  jointly  with  the 
htfe- governor  general.  Colonel 


Phipps  took  up  this  matter  in 
high  ftyle,  and  declared,  that,  i 
his  opinion,  it  was  neceffary,  thr 
the  evidence  of  fir  Elijah  Impe 
fhould  be  difpenfed  with  in  th 
farther  profecution  of  the  prefer 
impeachment  ;  adding,  that,  fo  ft 
as  related  to  himfelf,  if  fir  Elija 
were  examined,  he  would  not  fta 
in  the  houfe,  and  would  take  ca1. 
not  to  look  into  the  papers,  i . 
which  his  evidence  was  container 
The  doctrine  delivered  by  colon 
Phipps  was  ftrongly  controverts 
by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  l 
the  latter  of  whom  it  was  obferve 
that,  if  fuch  evidence  were  not  fu 
fered  to  be  taken,  it  would  defpc 
juftice  of  her  moll  valuable  prer 
gatives;  and  that  he  fhould  be 
fliamed  of  a  minifter  who  counte, 
anced  fo  difgraceful  a  fubterfug 
It  was  at  length  agreed,  that  fir  E 
jah  Impey  fhould  be  informe 
“  that  a  criminal  profecution  mig 
be  commenced  aginaft  him  for  e 
tra  official  and  other  conduct  dr 
ing  his  refidence  in  India,  and  tl 
the  circumftances,  on  which 
was  to  be  examined,  might  be  or 
netled  with  the  charges  to  be  e 
hibited  againft  him,”  To  this  i 
formation  fir  Elijah  replied  :  « 
thank  you  fir.  But,  being  cc 
feious  of  no  guilt,  and  having 
part  of  my  condudl  which  I  W\ 
to  conceal,  I  have  no  objection 
give  the  houfe  the  fulleft  infonr 
tion  in  my  power.” 

On  the  fecond  of  March  A 
Thomas  Pelham  opened  the  chai 
in  relation  to  Muzuffer  Jung,  1 
nabob  of ,  Farruckabad.  T 
prince,  Mik  Pelham  obferved,  l 
made  frequent  complaints  to  1 
governor  general  and  council,  fr 
the  year  1776  to  the  year  ij\ 
complaining  of  the  vexations  pr 
tiled  againit  him  by  the  fervants 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  under  wh 
he  held  his  dominions,  and  to  wh 
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he  paid  an  annual  tribute.  At  the 
laft  of  thefe  periods'  Mr.  Mailings 
obtained  of  the  board,  to  fend  an 
Englifii  refident,  to  protect  Muzuf- 
fer  Jung  from  the  cruelties  of  the 
emiflaries  of  the  nabob.  In  the 
year  1781,  Mr.  Haftings  had  ftipu- 
lated  with  the  nabob  of  Oude,  by 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Chunar,  that  he  would  withdraw 
the  Engldh  relident  from  Farruck- 
abad ;  at  the  fame  time  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  nabob  to  do  the 
fame  by  his  emiffaiies  ;  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  to  which  he  well  knew 
and  confidently  expected,  that  the 
nabob  would  yield  no  compliance. 
In  conlideration  of  this  and  other 
dishonourable  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Chunar,  Mr.  Haftings  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  private  and  corrupt  pre¬ 
fen  t  from  the  nabob  of  100,000  1. 
His  fubfequent  condudl  in  x783 
was  ftamped  with  ff ill  greater  bafe- 
nefs  and  g roller  duplicity.  To 
pacify  Muzuffer  Jung  he  had  a  fe- 
cond  time  obtained  from  the  board 
their  approbation  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  relident ;  and  this 
mock  relident^  this  impotent  fub- 
flitute,  who  was'Tent  out  to  infult 
over  the  diftrelfes  of  Farruckabad, 
had  fecret  orders  from  Mr.  Haft¬ 
ings,  not  to  interfere  in  any  man¬ 
ner  in  the  concerns  of  the  country  ; 
and  he  was  at  the  fame  time  made 
fubjedl  to  be  recalled  at  the  plea- 
lure  of  the  nabob  of  Oude. 

Mr.  D undas  obferved,  that,  with 
refpetft  to  the  feeming  breach'  of 
the  treaty  of  Chunar,  he  by  no 
means  faw  it  in  fo  criminal  a  light 
as  it  had  been  Hated  by  Mr.  Pel¬ 
ham,  Perhaps  he  was  the  more 
inclined  to  excufe  this  circum- 
ftance,  becaufe  he  never  liked  the 
treaty,  and  had  always  regretted  its 
having  been  made.  But  the  nabob 
of  Oude  himfelf  had  rendered  the 
apparent  violation  indifpenlible,  by 
transferring  his  claim  of  tribute  to 


the  government  of  Bengal.  It  was 
not  impoflible,  but  that  there  might 
have  been  fome  definable  objedt  in 
view  in  the  making  of  the  treaty, 
and  fo  it  might  have  been  jultift- 
able  to  have  made  it,  notwith Hand¬ 
ing  the  evident  neceffity  there  would 
be  for  breaking  it.  But  what  this 
delirable  objedt  was,  and  how  it 
happened  only  to  be  attainable  by 
fuch  indirect,  circuitous  and  ex¬ 
ceptionable  means,  he  expedled  to 
have  fully  explained,  before  he 
could  bring  himfelf  to  look  upon 
the  tranfadlion  as  innocent  or  ex- 
cufable.  He  Ihould  alio  expedl  to 
hear  of  fome  adtual  neceffity  for.  the 
recal  of  the  firft  relident  from  Far¬ 
ruckabad,  lince  Mr,  Haftings  well 
knew,  from  the  charadten  of  Mu¬ 
zuffer  Jung,  that  he  would  thus  be 
reduced  to  the  alternative,  either 
to  fubmit  to  the  oppreffions  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  or  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  own  fubjedls  and  fervants. 
But  Mr.  Dundas  bad  never  yet 
heard  any  explanation  attempted 
upon  thefe  fubjedls,  and  therefore 
he  little  expedled  to  have  his  prefent 
difficulties  removed. 

Lord  Hood  rofe  in  defence  of  Mr. 
Haftings.  He  declared,  that  he  had 
never  had  any  fort  of  intercourfe 
or  connexion  with  him,  and  that  he 
did  not  believe  he  Ihould  recolledt 
his  perfon,  were  he  accidentally  to 
meet  him.  But  he  confefled,  that 
he  relpedled  and  admired  his  cha- 
radler,  for  having  fo  invariably 
made  every  pcrfonal  conlideration 
give  way  to  his  regard  for  the  in- 
terefts  and  welfare  of  his  country. 
To  the  beft  of  his  judgment  he  had 
very  maturely  weighed  Mr.  Haft- 
ings’s  fuppofed  errors  and  delin¬ 
quencies,  and,  having  fairly  ba¬ 
lanced  them  againlt  his  eminent  fer- 
vices  and  real  merit,  he  could  not 
hefitate  for  a  moment  how  to  give 
his  vote.  If  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation  in  parliament  would  not 
L  3  con- 
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confent  to  adopt  that  mode  of  judg¬ 
ing  men  in  high  trull  and  command 
in  foreign  fervice  in  a  period  of  war, 
their  lit  nations  mull  indeed  be  un¬ 
fortunate  and  miferable.  He  would 
be  bold  to  fay,  that  there  never 
was  a  man  in  command  abroad,  that 
had  not  found  it  his  duty  to  do  as 
an  officer,  for  the  good  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  fervice  committed  to  him,  what 
lie  could  not  perfectly  reconcile  to 
his  feelings  as  a  man  adting  in  a 
private  capacity,  or  to  the  fevere 
and  inflexible  rules  of  equity  and 
jtiilice.  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  lord 
Hood.  He  fhould  have  contented 
himfelf  to  have  given  a  lilent  vote 
upon  the  quedion,  if  the  high  re- 
fpeet  which  he  entertained,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  houfe  and  the  nation, 
for  the  char  after  of  that  nobleman, 
and  which  he  mud  ever  feel  for  fo 
ciiftinguiflied  and  gallant  an  officer, 
had  not  rendered  him  more  than 
commonly  anxious,  to  counteract 
the  lingular  weight  of  his  author¬ 
ity,  in  a  cafe,  where  in  his  opinion 
its  operation  would  be  injurious. 
.Lord  Hood  had  argued  jin  general 
in  favour  of  thofe,  who,  being  in¬ 
truded  with  the  great  intereds  of 
their  country,  were  lbmetimes  from 
the  difficulty  of  their  fituation  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neceliity,  either  of  ia- 
erifking  thofe  intereds,  or  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  direct  rules  of  private 
juftice.  Mr.  Pitt  admitted  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  ilatement,  and  that, 
when  a  complaint  was  made  againit 
a  lervantof  the  public,  the  ground's 
of  that  complaint  ought  to  be  weigh¬ 
ed  with  the  fituation  in  which  he 
flood.  If  he  fullered  the  neceffities 
of  the  fervice  to  carry  him  no  far¬ 
ther  than  was  abfolutely  neceffiary, 
and  endeavoured,  though  it  could 
not  be  jdqne  in  its  full  extent,  to 
reconcile  his  {duty  to  his  country 
with  what  he  owed  to  individuals, 
he  had  then  the  double  merit  of  dif- 
^r.etion,  as  well  as  zeal,  But,  par¬ 


ticularly  in  the  inffiance  which  wa $ 
now  under  the  confideration  of  the 
houfe,  there  was  no  grounded  date 
neceliity  attempted  to  belhown,  and 
therefore  no  pretence  for  thofe, 
who  law  a  criminal  tendency  in  the 
tranfadtion  to  refufe  their  confent 
to  the  motion.  Mr.  Pitt  added, 
that,  with  refpedl  to  the  other  topic 
to  which  lord  Hood  had  alluded, 
the  general  merits  of  Mr.  Haftings, 
there  had  been  a  period,  in  which 
fuch  an  argument  might  have  been 
urged  with  foiiie  force,  but  that 
period  was  now  palled.  Mr.  Had- 
ings  had  thought  it  advifeable  at 
the  commencement  of  the  enquiry, 
to  difclaim  all  benefit  from  fuch  a 
confideration.  He  had  decifively 
and  boldly  declared,  that  he  de¬ 
li  red  no  let  off  might  be  made  on 
the  fcore  of  his  fervtces  •  lor  that 
he  was  perfuaded,  indead  of  the 
cenfure,  he  would  ultimately  be 
found  entitled  to  the  approbation 
of  the  houfe  upon  the  very  facts, 
which  were  made  the  foundation  of 
the  charges.”  After  fuch  a  decla¬ 
ration  from  Mr.  Hadings,  it  would 
have  been  highly  unjuft  to  have 
departed  from  the  line  in  which  he 
chofe  to  have  his  icondudt  confider- 
ed,  and  now,  that  the  houfe  had 
proceeded  fo  far  in  the  invedigation 
of  particular  facts,  they  could  not 
confidently  with  their  own  honour 
interpofe  to  cover  him  with  a  filicide 
The  charge  was  farther  inforced  by 
Mr.  Francis  andfirjames  johndone, 
and  repelled  by  major  Scott,  Mr, 
Vandttart,  lord  Mulgrave  and  Mr. 
Dempder.  Upon  a  divifion  the 
numbers  appeared, ayes  1 1 2,  noes  50* 
On  the  fifteenth  of  March  the 
charge  upon  the  fubjebt  of  contracts 
and  falaries  was  opened  by  fir  James 
Erfkine.  He  went  through  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  contracts,  which  he  dated  with 
great  clearnefs,  and  illudrated  by  a 
happy  application  of  metaphors  and 
allufions.  pie  obferved,  that  all  qf 

them 
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diem  were  made  in  direct  violation 
of  the  regulations  of  the  court  of 
directors,  that  the  contracts  fiiould 
he  given  from  year  to  year,  and 
that  i hev  fhoulcl  be  publicly  adyer- 
tiled,  and  be  difpofed  off  to  the  belt 
bidder.  One  of  thefe  contrSffs  had 
been  held  by  Mr.  Archibald  Fraf'er, 
the  near  relation  of  hr  Elijah  lm- 
pey.  That  judge  had  difpatched 
affidavits  to  England,  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  clearing  himfelf  from  the 
imputation  of  having  any  ffrare  in 
the  contract  held  by  Mr.  Frafer. 
Probably  theft*  affidavits  were  the 
virgin  efforts  of  fir  Elijah’s  mu-fe. 
They  were  his  paftoral  effays,  his 
fongs  in  ripas  ct  Jiumina ,  that  bad 
been  the  forerunners  of  his  ruffling 
forward  into  the  field  of  epic  atten¬ 
tions,  and  ffnging  the  preelia  ct  re~ 
ges ,  the  wars  of  Benares  and  the 
rebellion,  in  Oude.  A  farther  con¬ 
tract  was  to  Mr.  Auriol  for  the  iup- 
ply  of  Madras  with  rice  and  other 
articles  *  and  to  this  was  added  the 
fupply  of  St.  Helena,  which  was  al- 
moft  at  our  own  door,  of  Ben  cool  en,. 
and  of  Bombay, where,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  jobbing  mode  by  which  they 
were  frequently  influenced,  they 
were  affoniffied  at  the  circumftance 
of  being  fupplied  with  rice  from  a 
great  diffance,  at  double  the  price 
at  which  they  could  have  procured 
it  at  their  own  doors.  This  con¬ 
tract  or  agency  was  exprefsly  given 
to  reward  Mr.  Auriol  for  his  long 

and  faithful  fervices  j  furely  the 

* 

molt  impolitic  method  of  rewarding 
fervices  that  could  be  devifed.  Of 
his  expenditures  no  vouchers  were 
required,  but  the  accounts  were  to 
be  given  in  upon  honour.  This 
mode  of  palling  accounts  was  pecu¬ 
liar  to  India  ;  as  indeed  honour 
there  was  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It 
dreaded  the  production  of  proof, 
had  an  intuitive  abhorrence  to  the 
being  confronted  with  truth,  and 
fhrunk,  like  the  fenfitive  plant,  from 


the  touch  of  curiofity,  Upon  the 
fubjeCt  of  falaries,  lir  fames  Erfkine 
particularly  mentioned  the  fa  1  ary  of 
Mr.  Anderfon  of  18.000I.  per  an¬ 
num,  as  prefident.of  the  board  of  re¬ 
venue,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  actually  appear¬ 
ed  as  ambaffador  at  the  court  of 
Madagi  Scindia.  Fie  alfo  mention-: 
ed  the  bufinefs  of  fir  Eyre  Coote,  to 
whom,  in  addition  to  his  legal  fala- 
ry  of  i6,oocl.  per  annum,  Mr. 
Haftings  granted  an  addition  of 
i8,oool.  per  annum,  which  latt  he 
extorted  by  compulffon  from  the 
nabob  of  Oude.  This  conduCt  he 
had  defended  by  a  libel  upon  the 
memory  of  the  late  commander  iti 
chief  in  India,  as  if  he  would  not 
have  marched  into  the  Carnatic,  and 
difeharged  his  duty  to  the  company 
cheart ully,  without  that  augmenta¬ 
tion  to  his  income.  He  had  alfo 
continued  a  payment  of  13,000!. 
per  annum  to  general  Stibbert,  after 
the  arrival  of  fir  Evre  Coote.  though 
that  allowance  had  been  granted  him 
only  while  he  held  the  command  or 
the  army.  The  la  ft  article  mention¬ 
ed  by  fir  James  Erfkine,  was  that  of 
the  opium  GontraCt.  This  had  been 
granted,  upon  terms  peculiarly  fa¬ 
vourable,  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  for 
three  years  ;  and  it  had  afterwards 
been  difpofed  of,  under  circuit]  - 
ftances  infinitely  more  unequal,  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  lbn  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Eaft  India  company.  Indeed, 
fo  palpable  had  been  the  abufe  in 
this  inffance,  that  Mr,  Sullivan  had 
almoft  immediately  fold  his  contract 
for  a  clear  profit  of  52,000!.  Sir 
fames  Erfkine,  concluded,  that,  in 
the  charges  already  voted,  he  was 
willing  to  own  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons  had  refeued  the  country  from 
a  p  refill  re  of  odium  ;  but,  if  they 
ornffted  or  maimed  the  prefent 
charge,  they  would  fend  the  iff  up  to 
the  houfe  of  lords  materially  iniper- 
foCl,  and  would  only  difplay  the 
L  4  '  o$\ 
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oppreffions  and  extortions  of  Mr* 
Haflings,  without  Ihewing  the  ill- 
judged  profufion,  the  uniform  pur- 
i’uit  of  a  corrupt  influence,  which 
had  led  to  thofe  extortions. 

Mr.  Pitt  immediately  followed  fir 
James  Erlkine,  deflrous,  ashefaid, 
by  bringing  the  quefiion  into  a  nar¬ 
rower  compafs,  to  fliorten  in  fome 
meafure  the  fubiequent  debate.  He 
divided  the  Tubjedt  of  the  charge 
into  three  heads  ;  the  contracts,  the 
falary  of  general  Coote,  and  the  civil 
eftablifhment.  Of  the  contracts  he 
thought  there  were  feveral  too  in- 
fignificant  in  their  nature  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  parliamentary  difcuffion 
with  a  view  to  impeachment,  and 
others  fo  circumflanced  in  point  of 
time,  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  made  aground 
of  criminal  charge  againfl:  Mr.  Raf¬ 
tings.  He  called  the  attention  of 
the  houfe  to  the  period  in  which  the 
contracts  had  been  made,  fome  of 
them,  not  only  previoufly  to  the  re¬ 
appointment  of  Mr.  Railings  by  an 
adt  of  the  legiflature,  but  which 
even  before  that  time  had  been  cen- 
fured  by  the  court  of  diredlors,  and 
been  made  the  fubjedls  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  enquiry,  without  being  thought 
a  bar  to  his  re-appointment.  The 
agency  of  Mr.  Auriol,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  1b  far  from  thinking  a  proper 
topic  of  cenfure,  that  he  conceived 
it  entitled  to  very  high  commenda¬ 
tion.  Surely  the  common  mode  of 
proceeding  fey  public  audlion  could 
not  be  admitted  in  this  cafe.  Would 
they  have  had  Mr.  Haflings,  at  the 
moment  when  the  very  exigence  of 
the  Carnatic  was  at  flake,  when  the 
lives  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
pofleffions  of  his  employers  depend¬ 
ed  upon  his  fpirit  and  difpatch, 
delay  to  procure  them  the  means  of 
prefervation,  till  he  fliould  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  cheapeft  method,  by 
which  thofe  means  were  to  be  fur- 
ifilhed  ?  Was  he  to  publilh  to  the 
t  nemies  of  the  company  and  of  Great 


Britain,  that  a  moil  valuable  part 
of  our  territory  was  likely  to  be  a 
prey  to  famine,  and  to  point  out 
the  means  of  intercepting  the  fup- 
plies,  that  he  was  about  to  fend 
them  ?  When  he  eonfidered  the 
promptitude  and  the  feafonablenefs 
of  the  fupply,  he  could  readily  ex- 
cufe  in  Mr.  Haflings  a  venial  pre¬ 
ference  for  a  particular  perlon,  as 
the  vehicle  of  that  fupply.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  equally  averfe  to  the  ani¬ 
madverting  with  feverity  upon  the 
articles  ol  the  civil  expenditure, 
when  he  confidered  the  very  great 
increafe  of  revenue  that  Mr.  Raf¬ 
tings  had  created,  and  that  any  pro- 
fulion,  that  might  have  exifled, 
would  be  merely  temporary,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  falutary  regulations, 
which  had  lately  been  fent  out 
from  home.  Mr.  Pitt  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  charge  con¬ 
tained  matter  of  impeachment iS  in 
refpedt  to  the  contract  for  bullocks 
in  the  year  1779,  to  the  contract 
for  opium  in  the  year  1781,  and  to 
the  increafed  falary  of  fir  Eyre 
Coote.”  Mr.  Burke  obferved,  that 
he  could  not  readily  admit  of  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  fince  the 
objedt  of  the  charge  was  to  fliow  the 
general  fpirit  of  Mr.  Haiti ngs’s  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  fince  it  was  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  leading  feature  in  his  adrrn- 
niftration,  and  to  prove  that  he 
adted  upon  fyflem,  and  that  a  very 
depraved  fyflem,  that  he  had  brought 
forward  io  many  examples.  He 
therefore  moved  a  farther  amend¬ 
ment,  to  include  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles,  which  had  been  omitted  by 
Mr,  Pitt.  Major  Scott  vindicated 
the  two  contradfs  which  had  been 
cenlured  by  the  minifler.  The  bul¬ 
lock  contradl  of  1  779  had  proved  a 
moft  oeconomical  meafure,  fince, 
though  its  terms  were  higher  than 
thofe  of  that  which  had  preceded  it, 
yet  the  army  had  in  confequence  had 
a  conflant  fupply  of  draught  cattle, 
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of  which  they  had  till  that  time  been 
always  in  want.  The  opium  con- 
trad  major  Scott  acknowledged  to 
be  very  profitable;  but  in  this  there 
was  no  fccret,  it  was  notorioufiy  an 
affair  of  favour  and  patronage  t  a 
great  revenue  was  created  for  the 
company,  and  a  good  thing  was  left 
for  the  difpofal  of  the  government 
of  Bengal.  The  charge  was  far¬ 
ther  fupponed  by  Mr.  Francis,  and 
oppofed  by  Mr.  le  Mefurier  and 
Mr.  D emptier.  At  length  the  houfe 
divided  upon  Mr.  Burke's  amend¬ 
ment,  ayes  66,  noes  57,  and  upon 
the  main  queiiion,  ayes  60,  noes  26. 

On  the  twenty  fecond  of  March, 
the  charge  refpeding  the  nabob 
Fizulla  Khan  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Windham.  Previoufly  to  the  going 
into  the  confideration  of  the  charge, 
Mr.  Francis  fuggefted  a  propofal, 
for  the  examination  of  witneffes  by 
a  feled  committee,  as  the  number 
of  membeis  that  attended  their  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  houfe  was  ext  re¬ 
mely  few,  and  in  the  laft  inffance 
had'fcarcely  been  more  thaneighr 
during  the  whole  day.  This  pro¬ 
pofal  was  not  adopted  ;  but  Mr. 
Pitt  took  occafion  from  it,  to  in¬ 
veigh  with  great  afperity  a  gain  ft 
Mr.  Francis,  for  having  caufed  the 
letter  of  a  Mr.  Mercer,  containing 
in  the  conclufion  a  vague  and  gene¬ 
ral  cenfure  of  Mr.  Haftings's  admi- 
niftration,  to  be  inlerted  in  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  evidence.  Mr.  Pitt  faid, 
that  he  fliould  be  particularly  jea¬ 
lous  of  any  propofal  refpedting  the 
examination  of  witneffes,  which 
fliould  come  from  Mr.  Francis, 
after  the  difhonourable  and  difgrace- 
ful  fituatlon,  in  which  he  had  on 
that  occaiion  involved  the  houfe. 
Fie  had  taken  a  fliamefui  and  un- 
candid  advantage,  and  bad  made 
the  houfe  in  foine  meafure  his  ac¬ 
complices,  in  recording  and  publifli- 
ing  a  moft  indecent  libel,  full  of  the 
groffeft  and  moft  violent  calumnies 


againft  Mr.  Haftings.  He  fliould* 
therefore,  give  his  moft  determined 
oppofition  to  the  prefent  propofal, 
as  from  this  recent  tranfadion,  it 
too  plainly  appeared,  that  luck  a 
ftep,  illegal  in  itl'elf,  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  puflied  to  the  utmoft  extent 
of  illiberal  and  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  Mr.  Francis  defended  his 
conduct.  When  he  had  read  Mr. 
Mercer's  letter,  he  had  felt  himfelf 
under  feme  difficulty.  He  had  been 
forry  to  find  fo  much  of  the  con¬ 
tents  irrelevant,  though  he  had 
never  imagined  it  to  be  a  grot's  and 
malignant  libel,  or  fufpedled,  that 
its  indifereet  and  general  reflections 
could  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree  in¬ 
jurious  to  truth  and  juftice.  He 
had  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  whoie  letter,  or  no  part  of 
it.  Had  he  produced  an  extract, 
and  been  known  to  have  done  fo, 
he  ftipuld  have  been  charged  with 
the  fuppreftion  of  evidence,  and  in¬ 
numerable  infinuations  would  have 
been  thrown  out  againft  him.  Mr. 
Francis  was  farther  vindicated  by 
Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Sheridan. 

In  opening  the  charge  upon  the 
fubject  of  Fizulla  Khan,  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  hated  the  circa rnftances  and 
character  of  that  prince.  Upon  the 
invafion  of  Rohilcund,  he  had  made 
good  his  retreat  to  the  mountains. 
From  that  fituation  he  had  negociat- 
ed,  through  the  interpofition  of  the 
EngHfh,  a  treaty  with  Suja  ul 
Dowla,  figned  at  Lall  Dang,  by 
which  the  Nabob  of  Oude  acquired 
a  confiderable  increafe  of  revenue, 
and  for  the  atteftation  of  which. 
Fizulla  Khan  had  paid  to  colonel 
Champion,  the  valuable  confidera¬ 
tion  of  150,000!.  Among  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  treaty  it  was  ilipulated, 
that  Fizulla  Khan  fhould  main¬ 
tain  in  his  fervice  five  thou  land 
troops  and  no  more  ;  that,  in  cafe 
of  a  war  being  undertaken  by  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  he  fhouid  lend  to 
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jhk  affifhnee  two  or  three  thou  land 
mc.fi  according  to  his  ability  ;  and 
that,;  if  the  nabob  lliould  march  in 
perfon,  he  fhoii Id  accompany  him 
with  his  troops,”  Fizulla  Khun  was 
•oi  ail  the  princes  in  India  the  lew  it 
likely  to  occaiion  any  kind  of  dif- 
turbance.  He  lived  in  his  domini¬ 
ons  like  an  ancient  patriarch ;  by 
indefatigable  attention  he  rendered 
every  part  of  them  fertile  and  pro¬ 
ductive;  and  he  had  been  deferibed 
■by  Mr.  Mailings  as  the  father  of 
agriculture.  In  the  year  1778, 
Mr.  Daniel  Barwei  had  bt?en  fent 
to  this  prince,  and,  through  his 
inliigation,  he  had  been  led,  to  en¬ 
tertain  doubts  refpetling  the  gua¬ 
rantee  of  the  company,  and  to  foli- 
ck  a  new  guarantee  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Middleton,  for 
which  he  paid  ?o,oocl.  In  1780 
a.  demand  had  been  made  from 
Fizulla  Khan  of  five  thoufand 
horfe?  which  was  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troop?  he  was  obliged  to 
fur-nifti,  among  which  troops  Mr. 
Haftings  bad  afterwards  confeffed, 
that  the  including  of  a  fingle  horfe- 
tnan  would  have  amounted  to  a  lite¬ 
ral  compliance  with  the  treaty. 
This  condudl  was  either  intended 
to  pradtife  in  a  very  difhonourable 
manner  upon  the  timidity  of  Fi¬ 
zulla,  or,  at  the  lowed  edimate, 
was  an  indance  of  inadvertency  and 
.negligence,  which  -was  highly  cri¬ 
minal  in  fo  important  a  flatten.  In 
1781,  Mr.  Findings  withdrew  By 
the  treaty  of  Chunar  the  guarantee 
of,  the  company,  twice  given  to 
Fizulla  Khan.  That  Mr.  Hadings 
never  intended,  that  the  dipulated 
permiftion  to  the  nabob  of  Qude, 
to  relume  the  territory  of  Fi- 
y,a!la  Khan  ihould  be  carried  into 
•execution,  was  in  Mr.  Windham's 
idea  an  additional  aggravation  of 
Mr.  Haflings’s  criminality.  He 
t'ufif  made  ufe  of  the  credit  of  the 
Brkifti  name  w  delude  the  nabob  ot 


Oude,  and  he  next  fug  re  (led  to 
Fizulla  Khan,  that  the  Brmfh  go¬ 
vernment,  not  with  (landing  its  re¬ 
peated  guarantee,  had  thought 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  dip u late 
bv  treaty,  to  a  Hid  the  nabob  in  dif* 
podedmg  him  of  his  territories. 
Major  Scott  declined  entering  at 
large  into  the  defence  of  Mr.  Haf- 
tings  upon  this  article,  but  obferved 
in  general,  that  any  ideas  of  the 
oppreiion  and  injury  fuffered  by 
Fizulla  Khan,  would  van  lib  of 
themfelves,  when  it  was  conddered, 
tha%  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Haf- 
tings’s  adminidration,  that  prince 
had  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  feries 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Dim? 
das  fuggeded,  but  did  not  mean  to 
prefs  an  amendment,  confining 
the  impeachment  upon  this  article 
to  that  part  of  it,  which  concerned 
the  treaty  of  Chunar.  Mr.  Burke 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Dundas,  whafe  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  put  to  the  vote  ;  and, 
the  houfe  having  divided  upon  the 
charge,  the  numbers  were,  ayes  96, 
noes-  37. 

The  votes,  by  which  Mr,  Haf- 
tlngs’s  condudl  was  declared  to  be 
an  objedt  for  impeachment  in  five 
different  indances,  had  hitherto, 
paifed  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe.  As  foon  as  the  houfe  was 
relumed  after  the  prefent  divilion, 
it  was  moved,  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Saint  Andrew 
Saint  John,  fhould  report  to  the 
houfe,  that  the  committee  had  come 
to  feveral  refolutions,  which  they 
had  directed  him  tp  report,  and 
Monday  the  fecond  of  April  was 
propofed  for  the  receiving  of  the 
report.  This  period  was  objedled 
to,  as  too  early,  by  Mr.  Burges, 
but  was  voted  without  a  divilion. 
Mr.  John  James  Hamilton,  who 
had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fefiion,  by  urging  the  com¬ 
plete  confideration  of  the  charges 

before 
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before  the  houfe  was  prorogued, 
moved  on  Tuefday  the  ’  twenty 
fevepth  of  March,  that  the  report 
of  the  refolutions  of  impeachment 
ihould  be  deferred,  till  after  the 
Rafter  recefs.  He  declared  bis  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  when  the  enquiry  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  projected  profecu- 
Cutioh  was  nr  ft:  infti  rated,  the  con- 
dudt  of  thole  engaged  in  it  had  been 
■virulent  and  prejudicatory  ,*  but  he 
was  free  to  confefs,  that  the  houfe 
had  lately  a  died  in  the  bufinefs  with 
a  degree  qf  deliberation,  becoming 
their  dignity,  and  due  to  the  folem- 
nity  and  importance  of  the  occafton* 
Would  they  now,  on  the  eve  of 
Concluding  their  labours,  adopt  a 
new  fy item  of  condudf ,  and  content 
£0  be  precipitate  in  the  very  moment, 
when  it  belt  became  them  to  be 
temperate  and  cautious  ?  It  was  well 
known,  that  the  houfe  of  lords 
could  not  poffibly  determine  the 
caufe  during  the  p  re  Pent  fellion. 
This  unfeemly  precipitation  there¬ 
fore  would  neither  render  the 
judgment  more  decifive,  npr  acce¬ 
lerate  its  period.  Mr,  "Hamilton 
fpoke  in  tetms  of  gredt  indignation 
of  the  manner,  in  which  Mr.  Burke 
had  on  a  former  day  hinted  to  the 
houfe,  that  Mr.  Haftings  was  free 
in  his  perfon,  and  had  full  liberty 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
all  the  common  benefits  of  nature. 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  motion  was  fecond- 
ed  by  Mr.  Philip  Yorke,  but  was 
oppoled  by  Mr*  Fox,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr,  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  at  length,  with  the 
os nfe nt  of  the  houfe,  withdrawn. 

On  Monday  the  fecond  of  April 
Mr.  Sheridan  opened  to  the  houfe 
the  chargeagainit  Mr.  Haftings  upon 
the  fubjeht  of  prefenrs.  In  review¬ 
ing  the  con  d.u£t  of  the  late  gover¬ 
nor  general,  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
found  it  to  fpring  from  a  wild, 
irregular  and  excentric  mind.  He 
been  every  thing  by  fits  and 


Parts ;  now  proud  and  lofty,  now 
mean  and  infidtous  f  now  generous, 
now  griping;  now  artful,  now- 
open  ;  now  teinporifing,  now  deci¬ 
ded  :  in  pride,  in  paffion,  in  eve-, 
rv  thing  changeable,  except  in 
corruption.  In  corruption  he  had 
proved  uniform,  fyftematic  and  me¬ 
thodical.  His  revenge  Was  a  tem- 
pefi,  a  tornado,  blackening  in  gufts 
of  pride  the  horizon  of  his  domi¬ 
nion,  and  oceafionally  carrying  all 
before  it.  But  his  corruption  was 
regular  and  the  fame;  a  trade  wind, 
which  always,  blew  from  the  fame 
point  of  the  compafs,  and  upon 
which  the  circulation  of  all  the 
wealth  of  India  depended.  Mr. 
Sheridan  alluded  to  the  hiftoty  of 
the  aft  of  1773,  by  which  prefents 
were  prohibited.  In  the  houfe  of 
lords  it  was  thought,  that  it  had 
left,  the  commons  without  a  fu Hi¬ 
de  nt  provision  for  the  profecution 
of  the  violators  ;  and  earl  Manf- 
field  had  inferred  a  claufe,  declar¬ 
ing,  that  all  prefents  were  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  company,  in  order  by 
this  means  to  found  a  legal  title 
to  a  civil  fuit  upon  what  was  termed 
a  fidion  of  law.  This  claufe  Mr, 
Haftings  had  perverted  from  its 
true  meaning,  and  had  pretended  a 
right  to  receive  as  many  prefents  as 
he  pleafed,  provided  he  carried 
them  to  the  account  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Haftings  had  alfo  fpo* 
ken  in  ftrong  terms  of  the  generality 
of  the  natives.  He  did  not  queftion 
this  virtue  in  the  inhabitants  of  Xu- 
doftan,  nor  did  he  doubt  the  cx- 
pertnefs  of  Mr.  Haftings  in  work¬ 
ing  upon  it  effedually.  With  fo 
much  power  in  his  hands,  with  an. 
army  of  fifty  or  fixty  thou  fund  men, 
he  had  1110ft  certainly  the  means  of 
exciting  in  their  breafts  the  flame 
of  benevolence. 

Mr.  Sheridan  mentioned  firftthofe 
prefents,  which  were  fubfequent  to 

the  regulating  aft  of t  1773  ;  flr,d 
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firft  a  fum  of  20, cool,  received  from 
Cbeit  Sing  in  the  year  1780.  The 
prefent  was  received  in  June,  but 
never  mentioned  to  the  directors 
till  November,  and  then  it  was  not 
Hated  from  whom  the  money  came. 
Major  Scott,  who  had  firft  explain¬ 
ed  that  circumflance  to  the  lelebt 
committee,  had  declared  his  belief, 
that  the  native  princes  would  much 
rather  give  Mr.  Mailings  a  prefent 
of  two  or  more  lacks  of  rupees, 
than  pay  them  to  the  company,  as 
part  of  their  debt  to  the  Britilh 
government;  a  politico,  which 
clearly  proved,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  was  founded  upon  a 
jfyflem  of  corruption.  Butfuch,  it 
had  been  urged,  were  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  1  Could  it  be  feriouily 
imagined,  that,  at  a  time  when 
50,000!.  was  due  from  Cheit  Sing 
to  the  Eait  India  company,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  2C,oool.  by  the  govern¬ 
or  general  was  not  attended  with 
Come  friendly  and  feducing  hint  of 
s  relaxation  on  the  part  of  his  con- 
JHtuents  ?  A  raw  and  artlefs  nego¬ 
tiator  might  not  have  thought  of 
any  compromife.  But,  in  the  cafe 
of  Mr.  Haflings,  the  boon,  which 
was  privately  prefented,  did  not  for 
a  moment  divert  his  zeal  from  pro- 
fee  u ting  the  demand  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Cheit  Sing’s  agent,  it  lee  tri¬ 
ed,  was  commiffioned  by  his  mailer 
to  give  Mr.  Haflings  the  Arongeft 
affurance  of  his  future  obedience 
and  fubmiffion  to  the  orders  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  requell  his  accep¬ 
tance  of  20,000).  as  a  prefent  for 
htmfelf.  His  reply  was,  that  he 
cordially  received  his  fubmiffion  and 
affurances  of  obedience,  but  that  he 
mull  abfolutely  refufe  his  prefent, 
which  be  did.  This  Mr.  Sheridan 
laid  was  a  fen  fence  in  which  the 
words  were  a  little  tranfpofed  ;  for 
the  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Haflings 
cordially  received  the  prefent,  and 
ahfolutely  refufed  to  accept  Cheit 
,  2 


Sing’s  fubmiffion  and  obedience. 
Accordingly  it  appeared,  that  on  the 
twentieth  of  June  he  had  received 
the  20,000!,  and  the  very  next  day 
he  entered  the  minute,  under  the 
authority  of  which  that  unfortunate 
prince  was  ruined.  Mr.  Sheridan 
next  mentioned  30,ocol.  received 
from  the  raja  Nobkiffen,  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Calcutta,  which  Mr.  Haf¬ 
tings  Intended  to  borrow,  but  ref- 
pedting  which  Nobkiffen  intreated, 
that  he  would  rather  accept  the 
money  than  execute  the  bond. 
This  propofal,  to  which  Mr.  Haf¬ 
tings  made  no  anfwer,  was  a  frclh 
proof  of  the  dread,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  entertained  of  the  governor’s 
pledge  of  faith.  u  Take  my  money 
and  welcome,  faid  Nobkiffen  ;  but 
place  me  not  within  the  peril  of 
your  promife.  Pledge  not  your 
faith  to  me ;  I  know  too  well  the 
confequences.  I  have  heard  of  the 
treaty  ol  Chunar  ;  I  have  heard  of 
your  treatment  of  Fizulla  Khan  ;  I 
dread  the  circumllances,  which  fol¬ 
low  upon  the  engagement  of  the 
governor  general.”  Thus  did  Mr. 
Haflings  fill  the  breafl  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  man  with  painful  appre- 
henflons,  left,  when  he  returned 
home,  helhouid  find  a  bond,  thrull 
perhaps  underneath  his  door  at  mid¬ 
night,  or  by  feme  unworthy  lira- 
tagem  placed  upon  his  table.  Upon 
this  occafion  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
ledled,  that  Nobkiffen  was  notovi- 
o ully  the  moll  avaricious  black  man 
in  Bengal  ;  but,  in  the  defeription 
of  this  infatiable  third:  for  money, 
Mr.  Sheridan  did  not  mean  t©  draw 
an  invidious  companion  between 
the  raja  and  a  difinterelled  Euro¬ 
pean.  He  would  not  iniift  on  the 
unprecedented  charge  of  contingent 
expences  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  years  ;  by  which  Mr.  Haf¬ 
tings,  having  acknowledged,  this 
fum  of  money  privately  received, 
turned  it  to  his  own  emolument* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  next  mentioned  the 
celebrated  prefent  of  ico,oool.  at 
Chunar,  and  l'poke  with  confider- 
able  ridicule  of  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Larkins,  in  which  he  fwore,  that  a 
letter  dated  in  May  1782,  but  not 
fent  till  December,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  or  this  circumftance,  had  not 
been  opened  fince  Mr.  Larkins  had 
parted  with  it  out  of  his  hands. 
This  prefent  Mr.  Haflings  dated  as 
a  depofit,  leaving  it  to  the  company 
to  decide  whofe  property  it  fhould 
be.  Another  prefent  of  ioo,oool. 
was  after  a  curious  manner  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  nabob  of  Qude.  Mr. 
Middleton  was  ordered  to  commu¬ 
nicate  Mr.  Haftings’s  refufai  of  an 
offer  to  that  amount,  which  the 
nabob  was  fuppofed  to  have  made. 
Mr.  Middleton  on  a  fudden  became 
confcientious,  and  major  Palmer 
was  actually  fent  to  perfuade  the 
nabob  not  to  keep  the  refolution  to 
which  he  had  come,  of  prefenting 
Mr.  Haflings  with  that  fum.  But 
it  afterwards  came  out,  when  major 
Palmer  waited  upon  the  nabob,  that 
that  prince  had  never  before  heard, 
either  of  the  intention,  or  of  the 
demand.  Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded 
to  the  prefents,  which  in  point  of 
time  had  been  prior  to  the  regulating 
adl  of  2773,  and  mentioned  injpaff- 
ticular  i^,oooi.  taken  from-  Mutiny 
Begum  for  the  appointment  of  a  guar¬ 
dian  to  the  minor  nabob  of  Ben¬ 
gal  ;  and  the  appointment  offjewan 
Khan  to  the  office  of  phoufdar  of 
Hughley,  with  a  falary  of  7000  1 
per  annum,  one  half  of  which  Mr. 
Hafiings  was  charged  by  Nunduco- 
mar  with  having  taken  to  himfell, 
as  a  gratification  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  concluded  with  obferv- 
ing  upon  the  difficulty  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  articles  of  a  charge  of  this 
Icmr,  the  trail fa&ions  of  which  were 
of  courfe  of  a  private  nature  ;  and, 
comparing  the  prefent  with  the  for¬ 
mer  charges ;  he  obferved,  that, 
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though,  within  this  rank,  but  too 
fruitful  wilderness  of  iniquities,  this 
di imal  and  unhallowed  labyrinth,  it 
was  moil  natural  to  caff  an  eye  of 
indignation  and  concern  upon  the 
huge  trunks  of  revenge,  rapine,  ty¬ 
ranny  and  oppreffion  all  rifing  in 
the  dufky  magnificence  of  guilt ; 
yet  was  it  not  lefs  neceffary,  to  trace 
out  the  poilonous  weeds,  the  bane¬ 
ful  bruffiwood,  'the  little  creeping 
deadly  plants,  which  were  in  their 
noxious  effects,  if  poffible,  dill  more 
alarming  and  extenfive. 

Major  Scott  replied  to  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  He  faid,  that  the  affertion, 
that  Mr.  Haflings,  the  next  day 
after  having  received  the  prefent 
from  Cheit  Sing,  had  entered  a 
minute  with  an  hoflile  intention 
again  ft  that  prince,  was  utterly  un¬ 
founded.  The  prefent  had  been, 
made,  not  to  purchafe  forbearance 
of  a  future  demand,  but  to  atone 
for  a  former  refinance  to  that  de¬ 
mand.  The  fecond  prefent  of  the 
nabob,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
mentioned,  major  Scott  affirmed, 
had  never  been  made.  The  nabob 
had  exprefled  his  unwillingnefs  to 
pay  it,  and  there  the  matter  end¬ 
ed.  He  declared,  that,  if  the  adt 
of  17711  were  mifunderftood  by 
Mr.  Haflings,  which,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  principal  lawyers 
he  was  now  bound  to  believe, 
it  had  been  equally  mifunderffood 
by  the  court  of  directors,  by  the 
prefent  minifler,  and  by  the  board 
of  contreul.  If  the  prefents,  re¬ 
ceived  previoufly  to  that  a£t,  were 
now  to  be  revifed,  there  could  be 
no  end  of  invefligation ;  and,  as  to 
Nunducomar,  the  firll  chara&er  in. 
this  country  had  declared,  that  his 
evidence  went  for  nothing;  and  it 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
Mr.  Haflings  had  no  concern  in  his 
apprehenfion,  b;s  trial,  or  his  exe¬ 
cution,  The  difintereflednefs  of 
the  late  ‘governor-general,  was,  in 
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major  Scott’s  opinion,  uhqueftion* 
able;  and  he  adduced  a  recent  in- 
irance  to  confirm  it;  When  Mr. 
Hafti rtgs  had  written  to  inform  the 
nabob  and  his  minified  of  his  final  fe- 
fohition  to  reiign,  he  received  let¬ 
ters.  from  them,  expreiling  their 
concern  for  his  departure,  and  in- 
doling  a  note  for  50,000!.  which 
they  thought  he  could  then  accept 
without  fcruple.  But  Mr.  Haftings, 
though  he  received  thefe  letters  two 
djtys  after  he  had  refigned  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  juft  as  he  was  in  fight 
ot  thefhip*  in  which  he  was  to  fail 
for  England,  anl'weied,  that  he  was 
iiili  governor-general,  and  would  re¬ 
tain  the  character,  till  he  had  dif- 
charged  himfelf  ot  all  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  it.  Major  Scott  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter  from  Hyder  Bey 
Khan  to  Mr.  Haftings,  in  which  he 
defined  to  be  permitted  even  now  to 
fend’ this  prelent  to  England.  He 
farther  obferved,  that  a  vefficl  had 
arrived  fiOm  Bengal  two  days  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  not  brought  home  a 
tingle  complaint  agamft  Mr.  Haft¬ 
ings,  though  the  charges  were  a 
matter  of  notoriety  there.  Mr. 
Haftings  had  received  letters  from 
the  nabob,  from  Fizulla  Khan,  and 
many  dlftingiiilhed  perfous,  and  was 
in  p,  fll-ffion  of  themoft  unequivocal 
proofs  of  their  good  opinion  of  him. 
The  major  had  feen  letters  from 
Bengal,  which  mentiohed,  that  lord 
Cornwallis  fpoke  of  Mr.  Haftings 
with  an  enthufiaftic  fervour  ;  and 
the  fact  was  too  well  .known  to 
admit  of  a  difpute. 

Mr.  Burges  after  ted,  that  Mr. 
Haftiogs’s  conftrudfton  of  the  a£t  of 
1773  was  the  true  and  legal  con- 
ifrudion,  and  that,  in  none  of  the 
actions  dated  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  had 
he  been  guilty  of  any  mifdemean- 
our.  Lord  Mulgrave  exclaimed 
upon  the  flVabby  defence  fet  up  by 
tnajor  Scott.  He  alked,  whether  it 
ifenfe'&y  anfvvc.r  to  charges  the  molt 
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ferious  and  important^  td  fay,  that 
the  directors  had  commended  Mr« 
Haftings’s  Conduct,  that  they  had 
given  him  a  dinner*  and  that  fome 
of  the  members  of  the  efficient  In* 
dian  government  had  dined  in  the 
fame  room  ?  The  charge,  that  day 
opened,  was,  in  lord  Mulgrave’s 
opinion,  of  ten  times  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  atrocioufnefs  of  any  which 
bad  yet  been  produced.  In  that  of 
the  coritra&'s  and  others,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  draw  the  lifte  between  what 
might  be  dee,mcd  patronage,  and  /  a 
corrupt  exercife  of  power;  but,  in 
the  charge  now  under  consideration, 
there  was  lefs  difficulty,  the  fadts  it 
contained  were  not  involved  in 
doubt,  nor  perplexed  by  being  tub- 
jedt  to  a- variety  of  interpretations. 
Mr*  Grenville  delivered  fentiments* 
fimilar  to  thole  of  lord  Mulgrave  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  vindicated  Mr. 
Lai  kins  from  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  iniinuation  of  Mr*  Sheridan* 
and  declared,  that  heAvas  a  man  of 
ft  rid  honour  and  unimpeachable  in¬ 
tegrity*  Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that 
he. certainly  did  not  mean  to  charge 
Mr.  Larkins  with  perjury  ;  if  he 
had,  he  would  have  done  it  openly 
and  in  that  fpirit  of  difdain,  with 
which  no  man  regarded  the  ba  fen  el  s 
of  iniinuation  more  heartily  than 
himfelf.  Mr.  Grenville  in  return 
complimented  Mr.  Sheridan  upon 
his  habitual  candour.  The  charge 
was  fu imported  by  Mr.  Wilbraham 
and  fir  James- Johnftone,  and  oppofed 
by  Mr.  Le  Mefurier.  Upon  a  di» 
vifion  the  numbers  appeared,  ayes 
165,  noes5a. 

As  foon  as  the  houfe  was  refumed, 
the  report  of  the  charges  was 
brought  up  and  ordered  to  be  read 
a  fiirft  time.  This  order  was  at  firflt 
oppofed  by  Mr.  le  Mefurier,  Mr. 
Dempfter  and  Mr.  Rolle,  but  they 
afterwards  confented  to  with¬ 
draw  their  opposition.  Mr,  Pitt 
now  lofe,  and,  having  exprdfed  bis 
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fcnfe  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
proceeding,  begged  to  be  informed 
bv  Mr.  Burke,  what  form  he  in- 
tended  to  adopt  in  bringing  forward 
the  ultimate  vote  of  impeachment. 
He  alluded  to  the  oppofttioli  he  had 
himielf  given  to  the  idea  of  the  cri¬ 
minality  of  certain  parts  of  fome  of 
the  charges,  and  for  that  and  other 
reafons  recommended  the  imme¬ 
diately  referring  them  to  a  fecret 
committee,  to  felech  out  of  them  the 
criminal  matter,  and  reduce  it  into 
a  new  and  more  accurate  form,  and 
fchen,  upon  thofe  ultimate  articles, 
when  reported  to  the  houfe,  to  move 
the  que Ilian  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Fox  obferved,  that,  when 
he  had  the  pleafure  to  difcover  thofe 
perfons,  whole  political  principles 
ib  often  militated  with  his  own,  ie~ 
riouily  adopting  the  fame  fentiments 
with  himfelf  upon  a  great  and  ini* 
portant.  que  it  ion,  no  man  was  more 
willing  to  bend  himielf  to  their 
wifhes,  as  to  the  bell  mode  of  carry¬ 
ing  thofe  fentiments  into  elfedl.  He 
Ihould  riot  be  fufpected  of  diftin- 
guifliing  about  words,  and  exciting 
an  unreafonable  and  quibbling  op- 
ofition  in  circumftances  like  thele. 
t  was  therefore  with  great  concern, 
that  he  felt  it  impoflible  for  him, 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  propo- 
fition  he  had  flared  ;  but  he  fmcere- 
!y  conceived,  that  he  could  not  do 
fp  without  betraying  and  weakening 
the  meafure,  which  they  had  both 
at  heart,  even  to  the  dangerous  rifle 
of  lofing  at  length  the  great  quef- 
tion,  to  which  ail  the  pafl  difeuf- 
iions  and  invefligations  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  pointed,  the  queflion, 
that  Mr.  Mailings  be  impeached. 
That  he  thought  was  the  next  and 
immediate  ilep  to  be  taken  after 
agreeing  to  the  report  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  they  would  in  that  cafe 
follow  it  up  by  fending  to  acquaint 
the  houfe  of  lords,  that  they  had 
rc  halved  to  exhibit  %  charge  of  im* 
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peach  meat  again  ft  Mr.  HaftlagSf 
and  that  they  were  preparing  arti¬ 
cles,  which  they  would  preienr  with 
all  convenient  dilpatcli,  icferviog 
to  themfeives  the  cunfliturional  light 
ol  fupplying  more  articles,  alter 
they  had  gone  through  the  whole, 
whether  they  fhould  have  oecaiioa 
to  exerciie  that  right  or  not.  Nu* 
mere  us  were  the  advantages  attend* 
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nig  this  mode  of  proceeding.  On 
the  one  hand  perfons,  who  meant 
to  urge  the'  argument  of  a  ft  oft,  a 
companion  between  the  deltnquen* 
ces  and  the  merits  of  Mr.  Mailings, 
would  have  a  full  opportunity  of 
putting  their  favourite  real'oning  to 
the  tell,  of  which  opportunity  they 
would  be  deprived  by  the  other  me* 
rhod.  On  the  other  hand  the  quef- 
tion  of  impeachment  would  by  this 
means  reft  upon  its  true  merits,  the 
general  idea  and  feeling  of  crimi¬ 
nality,  and  they  would  run.  no  ilik 
of  loiing  it  by  a  variety  of  opinions 
upon  particular  fahts,  by  a  perpetu¬ 
al  caHifion  and.  contefl  of  judgment, 
and  by,  what  was  principally  to  bq 
guarded  a  gain  ft  in  a  proceeding  of 
this  kind,  the  interference  of  an 
improper  and  undue  influence.  It 
would  indeed  be  di (graceful  to  the 
houfe,  if,  after  the  folemn  and  de¬ 
liberate  enquiry  they  had  made,  an 
enq  ui  ry  unparalleled  in  thefe  refpeels 
in  the  annals  of  parliament,  they 
fliould  at  haft  f u.fter  themfelves  to 
be  juggled  out  of  a  great  national 
objeci,  by  the  indirect  and  circui¬ 
tous  methods  they  might  be  induced 
to  adopt.  But  Mr.  Fox  had  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  propofal  of  Mr.  Pit  r, 
if  ill  more  cogent  than  this,  Among* 
the  rood  weighty  and  (acred  privi¬ 
leges  of  tfe  houfe  of  commons  was 
the  right  of  impeachment,  and  if 
was  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  them 
in  theprefent  buflnefs  to  take  care, 
that  they  did  not  infringe  upon  the 
great  law  of  impeachment,  and  dh® 
folve  and  fritter  uw ay  this  ineftim* 
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ab!e*prerogative.  Was  it  not  one  of 
the  moil  important  objects  of  the 
right  of  impeachment,  that  it  veiled 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  a  power 
of  arrefting  the  progrefs  of  a  mini- 
iler  in  the.  hey-day  ©f  his  influence, 
and  of  bidding  defiance  to  thofe  me¬ 
thods,  by  which  whole  nations  and 
communities  of  men  were  often  held 
tinder  the  lafli  of  terror  ?  But  how 
did  it  give  them  this  power  ?  By 
the  difpatch,  with  which  it  was  ac¬ 
companied  ;  by  the  cuflom  and  law 
of  parliament,  which  forbad  them, 
when  they  were  fatisfied  with  the 
cxiftence  of  the  guilt,  to  delay  the 
great  and  binding  refolution  for  the 
impeachment  for  a  fingle  moment. 
If  it  were  otherwife,  a  minifler, 
who  faw  no  refource  for  his  fafety, 
but  in  a  bold  and  defperate  condudl, 
might  avail  himfelf  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  crown,  and  advife  a 
prorogation  or  a  diifolution  of  par¬ 
liament.  Or,  if  he  were  poflefled  of 
great  popular  influence,  he  might, 
while  that  houfe  were  hefitating 
upon  the  form  of  their  charge,  go 
off  into  outrages  of  the  moll  danger¬ 
ous  tendency,  and  create  animofi- 
ties  and  violences,  through  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  all  the  greatnefs  of 
parliament  might  not  be  able  to  ap- 
peafe.  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  precedents,  in  the 
ipafe  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  of  lords 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  of  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  Ihow,  that  they  were  uniform¬ 
ly  in  his  favour.  Fie  added,  that, 
if  he  appeared  to  deliver  his  fenti- 
ments  with  fome  emotion  upon  the 
prefent  occalion,  he  could  declare, 
that  it  was  a  warmth  rather  ariling 
from  his  confcioufnefs  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  bufinefs,  and  his 
fenfe  of  the  deep  degree,  in  which 
the  honour,  the  dignity  and  the 
chara&er  of  the  houfe  and  the  na¬ 
tion  were  involved  in  it,  than  from 
aiiy  fpark  of  paffion  or  intemperance 


of  feeling.  He  had  merely  deliver¬ 
ed  his  individual  fentiments,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  party  or  connection, 
and  it  was  poflible  they  might  not 
be  fupported.  \ 

Mr.  Pitt  was  convinced,,  that 
the  becoming  warmth  of  Mr.  Fox 
proceeded  from  an  unfeigned  zeal 
for  the  true  rights  and  honour  of 
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the  houfe.  He  fhould  be  extremely 
willing  to  coincide  with  his  fenti¬ 
ments,  and  to  give  up  his  own, 
could  he  for  a  moment  fuppofe, 
that  the  great  objedt  they  had  both 
in  view,  would  be  better  or  more 
certainly  obtained  by  a  conformity 
to  thofe  fentiments.  He  was  ready 
to  confefs,  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  opinion  in  the  origin 
of  the  proceeding,  he  was  now  fully 
Fatisfied,  that  no  confideration  ought 
to  influence  the  houfe  after  what 
had  patted,  to  rejeCl  or  hefitate  upon 
the  vote  of  impeachment.  He  pro- 
fefl'ed  to  be  as  deeply  and  as  earned- 
ly  engaged  in  this  objeCl,  as  any 
member  of  the  houfe,  and  greatly 
indeed  fhould  he  accufe  himfelf,  if 
any  flep  adopted  by  him  fhould 
prove  injurious  to  the  ultimate  pro¬ 
ceeding.  With  refpeCl  to  the 
comparison  of  Mr.  Hallings’s  guilt 
and  his  fervices,  Mr.  Fox  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  miffaken.  How  was  it 
poflible  to  form  that  companion, 
unlefs  they  firfl:  Separated  and  ana- 
lifed  the  charges,  and  then,  having 
a  clear  view  of  a  certain  degree  of 
afeertained  guilt,  determined,  how 
far  that  guilt  would  weigh  againft 
whatever  degree  of  merit  might  be 
alledged  in  his  favour  ?  Fie  denied 
that  any  ultimate  delay  would  arife 
from  the  mode  he  fuggefled,  as  in 
neither  cafe  could  the  houfe  of  lords 
take  up  the  bufinefs  till  the  articles 
were  framed.  Mr.  Pitt  acknow- 
leged  the  propriety  of  what  Mr. 
Fox  had  faid,  refpe6ting  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  a  minifler  in  adlual 
office,  and  obferved,  that  for  two 
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different  claffes  of  criminals  two 
different  inodes  of  proceeding  were 
termed.  In  the  cafe  of  a  miniffer, 
the  offences  of  which  he  was  guilty 
muff  be  in  themfelves  fo  great,  fo 
public,  and  of  fo  palpable  a  nature, 
that  no  doubt  could  poffibly  arife  as 
to  his  criminality ;  "but  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  the  accufation  confifted  of 
a  diffufe  and  complicated  mafs,  of 
many  charges  which  had  not  been 
fubftantiated,  and  of  many  facts 
which  could  not  be  confidered  as 
criminal.  Mr*  Pitt  farther  adduced 
the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
lington,  and  that  of  lords  Portland, 
Somers,  Oxford,  and  Halifax,  as 
precedents  in  favour  of  the  mode  he 
recommended.  Mr.  Burke  declar¬ 
ed,  that  he  had  never  fpoken  under 
a  greater  p  re  fibre  of  embarraffment 
and  doubt,  than  at  this  moment. 
Nothing  could  give  him  fo  much 
concern  as  to  differ  from  Mr.  Fox  ; 
yet,  as  it  appeared  to  him  that 
unanimity  would  belt  be  confulted 
by  adopting  the  contrary  mode,  he 
fhould  ad  vile  againft  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  for,  if  he  had  any  prefer¬ 
ence,  it  muff  be  for  the  conffitu- 
tional  proceeding  fuggefted  by  Mr. 
Fox,  that  that  mode  be  adopted. 
Unanimity  was  now  more  than  ever 
effential,  and  he  was  happy  to  cb- 
ferve,  that,  the  more  the  enquiry 
had  advanced,  the  more  unanimity 
had  been  generated.  Without  doors 
men’s  minds  had  been  changed, 
rooted  prejudice  had  been  eradicat¬ 
ed,  and  conviction  had  followed. 
Within  doors  the  topic  had  operat¬ 
ed,  as  an  excitement  to  the  difplay 
of  all  the  finer  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  underffandi ng.  It  had  gone 
much  farther,  foftening  alrnolt  into 
a  bond  of  union  the  hitherto  obdu¬ 
rate  hearts  of  contending  politicians, 
ihea thing  the  fword  of  embattled 
party,  and  lowering  its  hoftile 
front,  Mr.  Sheridan  affented  to 
the  compromife  of  Mr.  Burke. 
1787* 
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The  day  following  the  refolutions 
were  read  a  fecond  time.  Upon 
this  occafion  major  Scott  declined 
the  oppofition,  which  he  had  in¬ 
tended  in  this  ft  age  of  the  bufmefs,. 
and  expreffed  his  intention  to  re® 
ferve  himfeif  for  the  vote  of  im¬ 
peachment.  At  the  fame  time  he 
read  to  the  houlean  intimation  upon 
the  fubjeCt,  figned  by  Mr.  Ha  (lings, 
in  which  he  ffated  it,  “  as  the  only 
requeff  or  application,  which  he 
had  hitherto  permitted  himfeif  to 
make  to  any  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houfe  on  the  procefs  of 
this  bufinefs,  that,  if  the  houfe 
agreed  to  the  report,  and  refolved, 
that  there  was  ground  for  impeach¬ 
ing  him  of  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanours,  they  would  afford  him 
the  benefit  of  their  votes,  though 
united  with  thofe  of  bis  profecutors, 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  his 
trial.  He  tr lifted,  that  the  houfe 
of  commons  would  not  fuffer  his 
name  to  be  branded  upon  their  re® 
cords,  without  allowing  him  at  the 
fame  time  the  only  legal  means  of 
effacing  them.”  Mr.  Fox  laid, 
that,  a^ter  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
it  would  be  extremely  unfair,  if  he 
were  not  to  warn  major  Scott,  that 
the  fit  opportunity  for  him  to  rile 
with  any  hope  of  fuccefs,  was  at 
that  moment,  lince,  if  he  let  fo  fa¬ 
vourable  an  occafion  flip,  the  very 
circumftance,  which  he  wiffied  to 
avoid,  muff  happen,  and  the  refo- 
lutions  muff  Hand  upon  the  journals, 
where  the  agreeing  to  read  them  a 
fecond  time  would  inevitably  place 
them.  The  refolutions  paffed  with¬ 
out  a  divifion,  and  were  referred  to 
a  committee,  who  were  directed  to 
prepare  articles  of  .impeachment  a- 
gainff  Mr.  Mailings,  and  were  em¬ 
powered  to  fend  for  perfons,  papers 
and  records.  The  committee  con¬ 
futed  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Pelham,  fir  Janies 
Erikine,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Saint 
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John,  Mr.  Francis,  fir  Gilbert  El¬ 
liot,  fir  Grey  Cooper,  Mr.  Frede¬ 
ric  Montagu,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis, 
general  Burgoyne,  colonel  North, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Anf- 
truther,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr,  Dudley 
Long,  and  lord  Maitland.  Upon' 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Francis  the 
boufe  divided,  aves  96,  noes  44. 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  were  both 
of  them  exprefsly  invited  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  committee, 
and  both  declined  it. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April  the 
charge  refpe&ing  the  revenues  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Francis.  He  began 
with  vindicating  his  own  conduc'd: 
with  refped  to  Mr*  Hafiings.  He 
jfiiid,  that  his  oppofition  to  him  as 
governor-general  had  been  condu di¬ 
ed  upon  public  grounds,  and  that 
he  had  never  ufed  any  perfonal  re¬ 
flections  or invedtives,  though  every 
other  perfon  at  any  time  in  office 
with  Mr.  Hafiings,  even  Mr.  Bar- 
wel,  Mr.  Wheler,  and  fir  Eyre 
Coote,  had  occafionally  treated  him 
with  perfonal  indignity  and  violent 
reproach.  He  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cum fiance  of  the  duel  he  had  fought 
with  Mr.  Hafiings.  When  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  wound,  he  had  not  ima¬ 
gined  he  fiiould  furvive  ;  he  gave 
Mr.  Hafiings  his  hand,  and  declared 
that  he  forgave  him.  But  what 
was  it  that  he  forgave  him  ?  Why 
the  infult  that  had  occasioned  the- 
duel,  and  the  being  the  author  of 
his  death.  He  did  not  relinquilh 
his  opinions  on  the  public  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hafiings  ;  he  did  not  pro- 
inife  to  abandon  thofe  opinions  in 
cafe  he  fiiould  furvive  ;  or  to  defift 
irom  endeavouring  to  infiitute  an 
enquiry  in  England,  which  he  had 
always  declared  to  Mr.  Hafiings 
himfelf  he  would  infiitute, 

Mr.  Francis  enquired  into  the 
tenure  of  the  zemidars  of  Bengal. 
He  faid,  that  it  was  ahfurd  to  con- 
fider  them,  as  mere  officers  of  go¬ 


vernment,  or  collectors  of  the  reve1* 
nue,  fince  in  that  cafe  their  efiares 
would  not  be  divifible  alter  death 
into  Glares  to  their  child  en,  nor 
was  it  likely  they  would  defeend  to 
women.  He  faid,  that  Mr.  Hafi¬ 
ings  had  adopted  no  lefs  than  a  do¬ 
zen  different  modes  of  managing 
the  revenues  of  Bengal  in  the  courfe 
of  fifteen  years.  He  feemed  to  know, 
that,  if  once  there  were  a  fixed  feu 
dement,  there  muft  be  an  end  to 
peculation ;  and  he  therefore  took 
care  to  avoid  coming  to  any  thing 
like  a  fixed  fettlement.  Msferahle 
was  the  fiate  of  the  provinces  in 
177? ,  in  confequenee  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  famine  which  had  taken  place  in. 
Bengal  and  Bahar ;  and  yet,  Mr. 
Hafiings  had  embraced  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fixing  the  revenues  for 
five  years,  at  a  higher  rate  than  had 
ever  been  received  before,  and  with 
a  progrelfive  and  accumulating  in- 
creafe.  This  fcheme  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  committee  of 
circuit.  The  confequence  of  it  had 
been  the  fubfequent  adoption  of  the 
projeCt  of  1781,  by  which  the 
whole  landed  property  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  put  up  to  a  pretended  auc¬ 
tion.  The  proprietors  were  univer- 
fally  difpoflefled  of  their  efiates,  and 
banyans,  thieves  and  adventurers 
of  all  forts  were  put  into  p  fieffion 
of  the  lands.  Under  this  fettle¬ 
ment  Canto  Baboo,  Mr.  Hafiings’s 
banyan,  had  held  farms  to  the  a- 
mount  of  135,0001,  in  open  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  regulation  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  by  which  it  was  ordered,  that 
no  perfons  fiiould  hold  a  farm  of 
more  than  10,000  1.  The  directors 
had  ordered,  that  the  perfons  com- 
pofing  the  committee  of  circuit 
fhouid  be  profeclited  ;  but  Mr. 
Hafiings  had  propofed,  and  carried 
it  in  council,  that  directions  fiiould 
be  given  for  withdrawing  thofe 
profecutions,  as  they  would  only 
be  produ&ive  of  expence  to  the  com¬ 
pany, 
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pany,  and  unmerited  vexation  to 
the  parties.  The  provincial  coun¬ 
cils,  after  hiving-  fubfifted  eight 
years,  had  been  abolifned,  and  an 
unconftitutional  comm.ttee  of  re¬ 
venue  in 'reduced,  nominally  under 
the 'dire&ion  of:  perfons  who  were 
actually  employed  in  diflant  erpbaf- 
lles,  but  really  under  that  of  Mr. 
Croftes  and  Gimga  Govitid  Siny, 
who  was  a  notorious  and  adroit  vil¬ 
lain.  Mr.  Francis  mentioned  the 
corrupt  difpofal  of  the  province  of 
Bahar  in  perpetuity  to  Kelieram 
and  Chilian  Slav.  He  obferved 
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upon  the  boafted  monopolies  of  fait 
and  opium,  and  faid,  that  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  a  neceffary  of  life  was  not 
a  very  new  or  wonderful  difeovery 
in  finance,  though  it  were  in  reality 
very  deitrudtive.  When  Mr.  Mail¬ 
ings  came  into  pofTefiion  of  the  Ben¬ 
gal  government,  he  found  it  a  fer¬ 
tile,  wealthy,  populous,  and  pros¬ 
perous  con  try.  It  contained  a  re¬ 
gular  gradation  of  ranks  like  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  From  a  well  ordered  yeomanry 
up  to  fove reign  princes.  There 
were  in  it  nobility,  clergy,  gentry , 
farmers  and  labourers  ;  bin,  through 
the  corrupt  and  unprincipled  go¬ 
vernment  of  Mr.  Ha ilings,  all  thefe 
difFmftions  had  been  broken  down 
and  dePcrdyed.  The  whole  nation 
had  been  pounded  into  one  general 
inals  ;  fo  that  the  prince  was  no 
otherwife  diicoverable  from  the  pea- 
fa  fit,  than  by  the  fuperi.ority  of  his 
Bufferings,  and  the  humiliating  por¬ 
tion  of  tyranny  to  which  he  was 
forced  tofubmit.  Mr.  Francis  con¬ 
cluded,  “  My  particular  labour  is 
now  at  an  end.  An  unremitting 
perfeve ranee  of  thirteen  years  has 
at  lad  conducted  me  to  that  Blue, 
which  has  been  the  object  of  ail  my 
efforts.  Mr.  Haftings  mud  now  be 
impeached.  Let  him  have  a  fair 
trial  :  I  defire  no  more.  In  ar¬ 
riving  at  that  objedt,  I  have  fecured 
every  pertonal  purpofe  that  I  ever 
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had  in  view.  The  reputation  of 
ur  John  Clavering,  colonel  M  m,fon 
and  myfeif  are  iecure.  Your  votes 
are  my  authority.  The  houfe  of 
commons  are  rny  compurgators. 
The  only  victory  I  ever  aimed  at, 
was,  to  clear  my  character  from 
foul  alperfion,  and  to  eitablifh,  as 
I  trud  I  have  done,  the  integrity  of 
my  condudt  in  the  edimation  of  my 
country.” 

Major  Scott  afierted,  that  the 
auction  of  1781  was  authorifed  by 
the  court  of  diredtors,  and  was 
founded  upon  the  precedent  of  feve- 
ral  didridts,  which  had  been  dif- 
poied  of  in  that  manner  fro;n  the 
time  we  had  acquired  them.  Fie 
apologized  for  the  creation  of  the 
committee  of  circuit,  by  obferving, 
that  ac  that  period  the  diredtors  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  government 
400,000  1.  per  annum,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  infilled  upon  a  dividend  of 
twelve  per  cent ;  fo  that  Mr,  Haf¬ 
tings  was  obliged  to  increate  the  re¬ 
venues  as  much  as  poiiible.  He 
faid,  that  the  grant  to  Canto  Baboo 
had  preceded  Mr,  Hadirtgs’s  en¬ 
trance  upon  the  government,  and 
that  the  edablidlinent.  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  councils,  which  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  temporary,  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  only  in  compliment  to  the 
ignorance  of  Mr.  Francis  and  his 
colleagues.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  his 
diflent  from  the  motion.  There 
was  only  one  point  in  the  charge5 
in  which  he  could  agree  with  Mr. 
Francis,  and  that  was  the  prefents 
of  Kelieram  and  Culiian  Sing, 
which  had  already  been  anticipated, 
in  the  charge  moved  by  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan.  Mr.  Pitt  acknowleged,  that 
his  opinion  was  favourable  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  zemidars  ;  bathe 
conceived,  that,  a  point  that  ad¬ 
mitted  of  fo  great  variety  of  opini¬ 
on,  could,  by  no  means  be  the  pro¬ 
per  ground  of  a  legal  enquiry,  or 
of  an  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  $he 
M  2  houfe 
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houfe  of  lords.  Mr,  Fox  could  not 
fapprefs  his  aftomflunent,  that  Mr, 
Pitt  fhould  lay  out  of  the  fcale  of 
preponderating  criminality  that 
matter,  which  in  his  mind  weighed 
mo  ft  again  ft  Mr.  Halting?,  the 
having  at  once  feized  upon  all  the 
lands,  the  undoubted  property  of 
the  zemidars,  difpofTeft'ed  them  of 
their  ancient  inheritance,  and  put 
up  their  pofteftions  to  public  auction. 
Such  an  a  eft  of  tyranny  was  unex¬ 
ampled  in  any  government,  at  any 
period,  or  under  any  circumftances ; 
lb  broad,  fo  glaring,  fo  intolerable 
an  atft  of  violence,  ftruck  him  with 
fo  deep  an  im  predion  from  the  firft 
moment  that  he  heard  any  thing  of 
the  charge,  that  he  had  regarded 
it  as  that  feature,  which  mull  flafn 
conviction  upon  the  mind  of  every 
man,  who  had  a  fpark  of  hum  mity 
in  his  breaft,  or  a  fingle  feeling  for 
fuffering  individuals.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  de  hate  an  altercation  took 
place  between  Mr.  Roufe  and  Mr, 
Burke,  the  former  objecting  to  Mr. 
Francis Vdefcription  of  the  tenure 
of  a  zemidar,  and  the  latter  quot¬ 
ing  Mr.  Roufe’s  teftimony  before 
the  feiedft  committee  in  confirmation 
of  it.  Mr.  Barwel  took  notice  of 
the  alluiions  that  had  been  made  to 
him  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening, 
and  deiired,  that,  if  there  were  any 
charge  againft  him,  it  might  be 
urged.  Mr.  Burke  replied,  that 
his  hands  were  fufficiently  full  al¬ 
ready,  but  added,  that,  if  Mr.  Bar- 
wel  'were  really  anxious  to  be  ac- 
cufed,  he  would,  when  at  leifure, 
apply  himfelf  to  the  fubjerft.  At 
length  the  houfe  divided,  ayes  71, 
nocs  55. 

On  the  twenty -fifth  of  April  Mr. 
Burke  reported  from  the  committee, 
to  whom  it  had  been  referred  to 
prepare  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
that  they  had  completed  feveral  of 
them,  which  he  accordingly  pre- 
ientecl  arid  delivered  in  at  the  fable. 


On  the  ninth  of  May  this  report 
was  taken  into  the  coniideration  of 
the  houfe,  and  it  was  oppofed  upon 
its  fecond  rending  by  lord  Hood, 
Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Hay  Campheland 
Mr.  alderman  Townfend. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith  entered  at 
large  into  the  merits  of  the  bufmefs. 
When  he  considered,  that  the  mo¬ 
tives,  which  had  impelled  Mr. 
Haftings  in  the  t  ran  factions  in  auef- 
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tion,  were  involved  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  obfeuriry,  and  in  feveral 
refpeefts  mifreprefented,  he  thought 
himfelf  obliged,  from  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  mu  ft  be  fuppofed  to  ha  ve 
with  the  fubject,  to  remind  the 
houfe  of  feveral  confiderations,  cal¬ 
culated  to  affift  their  judgment.  It 
had  proved  a  very  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftanee  for  this  country,  that, 
when  we  firft  came  into  poffeffion  of 
the  duannee  or  royal  revenues  of 
Bengal,  a  ftrange  infatuation  pre¬ 
vailed,  as  if  the  fources  oi  our  new 
acquired  wealth  were  aimoft  inex- 
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hauflible.  Slumbering  in  fecit rity 
over  this  idea,  the  minifters  and  the 
company  were  alike  folicitous  to 
obtain  large  annual  remittances.  In 
I  767,  the  year  after  the  acquilition, 
government  brought  the  company 
to  ftipulate  the  yearly  payment  of 
400,000  1,  and  the  proprietors  at 
the  fame  time  divided  twelve  per 
cent.  This  intemperate  zeal  on 
she  part  of  the  minifters  to  grafp  at 
immediate  wealth,  was  the  origin 
of  our  wars  in  India,  and  of  all 
thole  diftreftes  and  embarrali’ments, 
in  which  we  were  involved  during 
the  later  years  of  Mr.  Haftings’s 
government.  The  rulers  abroad, 
goaded  by  the  prefling  demands  of 
the  company,  to  fend  home  large 
annual  investments  without  drawing 
bills  on  England,  and  perceiving, 
that  any  doubts  or  apprehentions  of 
the  ini'ufticiency  of  the  revenues 
were  either  disregarded  or  ill  re- 
ccived,  had  recourfe  to  treaties,  for 
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Fubfidy  or  tribute  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ibires  in  return  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  iihfiance.  Hence  it  was 
that  Mr.  Ha  if  mgs  in  i  73,  a  year 
and  a  half  af  er  he  came  to  the  go- 

u 

Ternment  of  Bengal,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  diflrefies  of  the  country 
from  an  exhaufted  treafiirv  and  a 
heavy  bonded  debt,  was  impelled 
to  depart  from  the  wife  and  pru¬ 
dent  fyfrem  of  defence  recommend¬ 
ed  by  lord  Clive,  and  to  engage 
in  the  Rohilla  expedition. 

Of  this  minifters  exprelTed  no  dis¬ 
approbation,  though  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  their  duty  to  have  done 
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fo,  whenever  they  faw  political 
mifeonduct.  Influenced  by  that 
consideration,  and  perceiving,  that 
cafual  aids  were  the  principal  objedt 
which  was  demanded  from  India, 
the  governor  general  proceeded  in 
the  fame  line,  and  became  entangled 
in  negociation  4nd  intrigues  with 
the  rajas  of  Bundlectmd  and  Berar, 
theTana  of  Gohud  and  others,  till 
the  three  great  powers  of  Decan 
and  Indoftan  became  alarmed  for 
their  future  fafety.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  Mr.  Smith  Altogether 
difapproved.  When  two  powers 
exitted  in  the  fame  date,  neither  ot 
which  could  legally  control  the 
other,  the  natural  confequence 
mu  ft  be,  that  the  opulent  and  weaker 
power  would  have  recourfe  to  in¬ 
trigues  and  pecuniary  indulgences, 
in  order  to  guard  again  ft  oppreffion 
and  irregularity  in  the  ilronger. 
This  fort  of  double  government  had 
prevailed  in  the  Carnatic  for  thirty 
years,  in  Tan  jo  re  ever  iince  1773, 
and  in  Guide  from  the  death  of 
Suja  ul  Dovvla.  By  the  treaty  of 
1775  we  maintained  a  brigade  in 
the  dominion  of  the  nabob,  and  a 
re  ft  dent  to  watch  over  and  control 
the  intrigues  of  his  court.  There 
were  belide  forty-eight  Britifh  iub- 
jfeefts,  commanding  the  immediate 
troops  of  the  nabob,  who  were  not 
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liable  to  martial  laws,  and  who 
exercifed  their  authority  indepen¬ 
dently  of  control.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  under  the  influence 
of  general  Clavering  and  Mr,  Mon- 
fon,  whole  memory  Mr:  sBmith 
highly  refpedfed,  but  who  certainly 
in  this  mftgri*e  had  been  guilty  of 
a  grofs  mi  flake.  He  was  fatisfied, 
that,  however  Mr.  Hailings  had 
erred  in  political  meafures,  or  how¬ 
ever  unfortunately  for  the  company 
thole  meafures  had  clofed,  he  was 
actuated  by  no  private  motives,  but 
by  a  laudable  delire  to  aggrandize 
and  enrich  his  country. 

Mr.  Smith  now  came  to  the  tranf- 
aflions  of  1781.  Fortunate  would 
it  have  been  for  the  company,  if 
lord  Macartney  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Madras  twelve 
months  fooner.  Hyder  in  that  cafe 
would  have  been  fuceefsfuliy  repell¬ 
ed  at  his.firft  entrance  into  the  Car¬ 
natic,  or  by  the  in-vafion  of  My- 
fore  our  troops  would  have  found 
him  full  employment  in  the  defence 
of  his  own  dominions.  In  the  hour 
of  danger  and  diffeay  the  governor- 
general  had  been  driven,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  public  wants,  to  act 
upon  the  defpotic  principles  of  the 
Aiiatic  ftates ;  by  endeavouring  to 
extort  from  the  raja  of  Benares 
fome  portion  of  the  wealth  he  had 
ho  tided  in  Bidjegur,  and  to  exaft 
from  the  begums  of  Oude,  who 
would  fooner  ha-e  parted  with  the 
whole  of  this  t feature  to  promote 
our  ruin,  than  a  part  of  it  to  allift 
us,  the  payment  of  arrears  of  fub- 
fidy  due  from  that  country.  This 
project  had  originally  been  the  fug- 
geftion,  not  of  Mr.  Haftiiags,  but 
of  the  mini  Her  of  the  nabob,  Hyder 
Beg  Khan  ;  and  it  was  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  that  the  former  did  not 
openly  avow  the  real  motive  for  lo 
oppreflive  a  meafure,  rather  than 
attempt  to  cover  it  under  any  other 
pretext.  When,  the  begums  refuted 

to 
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to  comply  with  thisrequifition,  force 
only  could  compel  them.  In  the  ex- 
ercife  of  it  Tome  cruelties  were  likely 
to  arife,  and  lome  would  probably 
be  magnified.  The  minifter’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  eunuchs,  while  they 
were  under  his  care,  was  highly 
improper,  and  ought  liot  to  ha  ye 
been  differed.  The  withholding  from 
the  inferior  women  of  the  palace 
and  the  children,  the  necdfary  fub- 
iiftence  for  twA  or  three  days,  was 
a  wanton  art  of  cruelty,  not  to  be 
palliated.  But  this  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  Mr.  Makings,  for  he 
knew nothingof the  circu-m  fiance  till 
after  it  was  over.  His  motive  to  thefe 
tran factions,  was,  to  prevent  the  ar¬ 
mies  in  tne  field  from  falling  too 
largely  into  arrears,  and  fo  from 
mutiny  or  difbanding.  If  either  of 
thofe  events  had  happened,  it  would 
have  been  fatal;  a  general  maflacre 
of  the  Europeans  would  probably 
have  enfued,  and  not  a  Briion  have 
returned  to  relate  the  melancholy 
event.  Mr.  Smith  was  properly  fa- 
tisfied,  and  particularly  from  the 
information  of  a  man  of  high  inte¬ 
grity,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer 
now  no  more,  that  the  prefents  Mr. 
Haftings  had  received  were  faith¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  fervice  of  the 
company.  The  myftery  and  con¬ 
cealment,  with  which  they  were  at¬ 
tended,  had  proceeded,  not  from 
corrupt  motives,  but  probably  from 
fear  of.  the  operation  of  a  dangerous 
example.  The  condudl  of  the  ze- 
rnidars,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  our  ignorance  in  order  to  impofe 
on  our  officers,  j unified  Mr.  Haf- 
iings’s  tr  arment  of  them.  Mr. 
Smith  condemned  the  conftitution 
which  had  exifted  in  the  council  of 
Bengal,  and  aferibed  to  it  many  of 
the  calamities  of  Mr.  Haftings’s 
adimnifi  ration. 

Though  he  had  frequently  op¬ 
posed  and  cenfured  Mr.  Ha  filings 5s 
meafures,  he  had  never  been  blind 
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or  inattentive  to  his  virtues,  his  dlf 
interefledneis  and  contempt  of  mo¬ 
ney,  the  liberality  of  his  mind,  and 
his  encouragement  of  learned  men. 
Fie  was  confident  his  fortune  was 
inferior  to  that  of  many  who  had 
ferved  under  him:  and  he  would 
not  have  prefumed  to  make  fuch  an 
aifertion,  butfrom  information,  that, 
he  was  well  convinced,  would  not 
mi  Head  him  Mr.  Smith  commend¬ 
ed  the  iiudy  and  improvements 
which  Mr.  Mailings  had  made  in  the 
fy item  of'  finance,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  he  had  given  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  foil,  and  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  provinces.  Many  of 
the  great  families  in  Bengal  had  fal¬ 
len  into  decay  or  were  difperied  ; 
but  that  mull  ever  be  the  cafe, 
when  countries  changed  their  maf- 
ters.  In  the  Carnatic  this  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
though  it  had  had  no  other  caufes, 
than  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  The  inferior  de- 
feriptionof  inhabitants  enjoyed  now 
as  much  general  freedom  and  fecu- 
rity  of  property,  as  ever  they  d’d 
under  their  favourite  Acbar,  Air. 
Smith  had  been  anxious  for  the  re¬ 
call  of  the  late  governor-general, 
though  he  acknowledged,  that  the 
compoiure  and  firmnefs  of  his  mind, 
in  the  height  of  our  dillrefs,  had 
greatly  contributed  to  preferve  our 
dominions.  When  he  took  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  whole  tenour  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  through  the  courfe  of 
thirteen  yeais,  he  thought,  that  the 
errors  of  his  political  conduc'd  were 
fo  greatly  over-balanced  by  his  vir¬ 
tues  and  his  fervices,  that  he  jufilv 
deferved,  inftead  of  difgrace,  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  generous  and  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  from  his  country. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  fpeakers.  Lord  Hood  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  urged  a  companion  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Hafiings’s  errors  and  his 
fervices;  but  fuch  was  the  opinion, 

that 
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that  Mr.  Pitt  entertained  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  criminality  of  many  of 
the  charges,  that  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  greateft  merits,  that 
had  ever  been  imputed  in  this  cafe, 
could  be  fet  in  opoofition  to  them, 
as  a  plea,  even  againft  conviction 
and  puniflimenr,  much  lefs  againft 
enquiry  and  trial.  Mr.  Hay 
Campbel  had  infilled  upon  the 
analogy  between  the  proceedings 
of  the  ho  ufe  and  thole  of  a 
grand  jury,  and  had  quoted  the 
opinion  of  Blackftone,  that  a 
grand  jury  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
pcrfuaded  of  the  truth  of  an  in- 
rudiment,  fo  far  as  the  evidence 
ernes,  and  not  to  reft  fatisfied  with 

O  '  ... 

remote  probabilities,  a  doctrine,  that 
might  be  applied  to  very  oppreffive 
purpofes.”  Upon  this  Mr.  Pitt 
obferved,  that,  if  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  to  take  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  grand  jury  as  then- 
precedent,  it  would  amount  to  a 
complete  dereliction  of  the  function 
of  impeachment,  a  fundfion,  which 
had  been  the  bulwark  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  which  had  enabled 
the  houfe  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  their  country  through  the  feve- 
ral  ftruggles  they  had  made  for 
that  purpofe.  To  illuftrate  this 
he  mentioned  the  circumftanee, 
that  the  houfe  was  not  competent 
to  take  depolitions  upon  oath.  Mr. 
alderman  Townfhend  had  cenfured 
the  language  of  the  profecutors,  as 
full  of  groffnefs  and  perfonal  af- 
perity.  With  regard  to  this  Mr. 
Pitt  confeffed,  that  he  had  once 
been  of  t  he  fame  opinion,  but,  when 
he  difcovered  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  that  were  alleged,  and  how 
firong  was  the  prefumption  that 
the  allegations  were  true,  he  could 
not  expert,  that  perfons,  w.ho  were 
reciting  what  they  thought  of  ac¬ 
tions  'of  treachery,  violence  and 
oppreffion,  and  demanding  an  in- 
veftig&tion  into  thufe  actions,  Ihould 
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fpeak  a .  language  different  from 
that,  which  would  narurallv  arife 
from  the  contemplation  of  fuch  ac¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Pitt  now  came  to  Mr. 
Smith.  He  laid  that,  admitting, 
the  improper  difpolitions  and  un« 
reafonable  expectations  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  at  home,  no  arguments 
could  be  drawn  from  thence  to 
fcreen  Mr.  Ballings  from  punifli- 
ment.  If  he  received  improper 
orders  from  his  employers,  was  it 
not  his  duty,  to  undeceive  them, 
and  by  a  proper  reprefentation  to 
excufe  himfelf  for  the  non  per¬ 
formance  of  their  commands  ? 
With  refpedt  to  the  prefents,  Mr. 
Pitt  could  not  accede  to  the  opinion, 
either  that  Mr.  Railings  had  re¬ 
ceived  t'nofe  fums  with  an  intention 
of  applying  them  to  the  fervice  of 
the  company,  or  that  he  had  aiftu- 
ally  applied  them  all  in  that  way. 
Had  that  been  his  intention,  he 
Would  have  kept  fuch  accounts, 
and  made  fuch  immediate  commu¬ 
nications  of  them,  as  fhould  clear¬ 
ly  prove  that  it  was  fo.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ges  read 'a  very  refpeflful  add  refs, 
lent  to  Mr.  Raftings  fix  months 
after  his  departure  from  Bengal, 
and  figned  by  fix  hundred  officers 
of  the  Britifh  army.  The  fecond 
reading  of  the  report  was  oppofed 
by  lord  Mulgrave,  major  Scott  and 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  fupported  by 
Mr.  Martin  and  fir  Philip  Jen- 
nino-s  Gierke.  Upon  a  divifion 
the  numbers  appeared,  ayes  175, 
noes  89. 

Upon  the  following  day  it  was 
voted,  that  Mr.  Bailings  be  im¬ 
peached  ;  and  Mr.,  Burke  was  di» 
redded,  “  in  the  name  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  of  all  the  com¬ 
mons  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  to  the 
bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  an J  im¬ 
peach  Mr.  Hatlings  of  high  crimes 
and  mifdemeanours ;  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  lords,  that  the  commons 
would  with  ail  convenient  fpeed 
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exhibit  articles  again  ft  him,  and 
make  good  the  fame.”  The  mef- 
fage  was  inflantly  delivered,  and 
on  the  fourteenth  of  May  the  arti¬ 
cles,  which  had  already  been  pre¬ 
pared,  were  fent  to  the  houfe  of 
lords.  On  the  fame  day  Mr.  Burke 
moved  an  impeachment  upon  the 
fixtecnth  article  of  the  charges  of 
the  former  feftion,  the  title  of  which 
was  mifdemea no urs  in  Oude.  Ma¬ 
jor  Scott  and  Mr.  Dempfter  op- 
pofed  the  at  tide,  but  it  was  carried 
without  a  divifton.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  referred  to  the  fecret  com¬ 
mittee,  and  was  digefted  into  twelve 
articles,  being  the  concluding 
twelve  of  the  twenty,  which  were 
prefen  ted  by  the  commons  at  the 
bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords.  Thefe 
twelve  articles  -were  reported  on 
Thurfday  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  and  on  Monday  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of 
lords  ;  major  Scott  at  the  lame 
time  protelling  againfl  th£  inde¬ 
cency  of  the  proceeding,  as  he  was 
fare,  that  there  were  not  ten  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  hoitfe  who  had  read  a 
line  of  them. 

In  the  debate  of  the  ninth  of 
May  Mr.  Courtenay  had  dropped 
the  expreftion,  of  lord  Hood’s  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  ipedtator  of  the  victory 
of  the  twelfth  of  April,  for  which 
he  immediately  apologized,  but 
the  mention  of  which  was  five  days 
afterwards  revived  by  that  noble¬ 
man.  Mr.  Courtenay  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr, 
Burke,  the  latter  of  whom  declared, 
that  it  was  an  accidental  lapfe  of 
ipeech,  and  that  no  man  could  ap¬ 
pear  more  hurt,  as  boon  as  he  found 


the  conftrudtion  which  a  part  of 
the  houfe  had  put  upon  it.  The 
circ urn llance  drew  foith  conftdera- 
ble  encomiums  upon  Mr.  Courte¬ 
nay’s  general  character  from  thefe 
fpeakers,  and  from  Mr.  Fox.  Mr. 
Courtenay  entered  into  a  farther 
explanation  upon  the  following  day. 

On  the  tweuty-firft  of  May  Mr. 
Ha  dings  was  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Burke  taken  into  cuftody  of 
the  ferjeant  at  arms,  and,  being 
immediately  conducted  to  the  bar 
of  the  houle  of  lords,  was  delivered 
to  the  gentleman  niftier  of  the  black 
rod.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  lord 
chancellor  he  was  admitted  to  bail, 
himfelf  in  20, coo  I.  and  two  fu re¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Sumner 
in  1 0,00-0 1.  each,  and  was  ordered 
to  deliver  in  an  anfwer  to  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  impeachment  in  one  month 
from  that  time,  or  upon  the  fe. 
cond  day  of  the  next  feftion  of  par* 
liament. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May  the  king 
put  an  end  to  the  feftion  by  a  ipeech 
from  the  throne.  He  applauded 
the  aftiduity  of  parliament,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  proofs  of 
aftedtion  for  him,  his  family  and 
government.  He  fpoke  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  tranquility  of  Europe,  and 
lamented  the  diiienfions  which  un¬ 
happily  prevailed  anong  the  ftatci 
of  the  United  Provinces.  He  re¬ 
flected  with  peculiar  pleafure  on  the 
meafures  they  had  taken,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reduction  of  the  na~ 
tional  debt,  the  treaty  of  navigation 
and  commerce  with  the  moil  chrift* 
tian  king,  and  the  Amplifying  the 
accounts  in  the  various  branches  o ( 
the  revenue. 
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]  A  N  U  A  R  Y. 

I.  ^T^Homas  Grenville,  a  blind 
j[  man,  has  lately  preheated 
to  the  Society  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  the  description  of  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  enabling  blind  perlbns 
to  perform  operations  in  arithmetic 
with  eafe  and  celerity.  It  is  an  im¬ 
provement  of  Saunderfon’s  Nume¬ 
rical  Board  ;  the  board  is  perforated 
full  of  holes,  in  exadt  lines,  hori¬ 
zontally  and  perpendicularly.  The 
lines,  confide  red  horizontally,  de¬ 
note  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thou- 
finds,  See.  reckoning  from  right  to 
left,  as  ufual.  And  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  lines  permit  the  figures  to  be 
placed  below  each  other,  as  is  ufual 
in  every  account.  Pegs  are  made 
to  fit  thefe  holes,  on  the  head 
of  each  of  which  pegs  is  printed 
the  figuie  (number)  it  reprefents, 
fo  as  that,  to  a  perfon  who  has  the 
ufe  of  light  the  account  can  be  feen 
at  once.  The  figures  are  difbn- 
guifhed  by  the  blind  perfon,  by 
means  of  certain  pins  placed  in  the 
Jb^ads  of  thefe  pegs.  Between  the 
rows  of  holes  for  thefe  pegs  are  rows 
of  {mailer  holes  adapted  to  receive 
the  bent  ends  of  fmajl  wires,  which 
perform  the  part  of  lines,  placed 
either  horizontally  or  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  as  is  neceffary  for  any  arith¬ 
metical  operation.  The  box  is  form* 
ed  into  proper  divifions  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  pegs  and  wires,  and  is  doubt- 
lefs  a  moll  ufeful  apparatus  for 
thole  to  whom  it  was  intended  to 


afiift ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  any  blind  perfon,  with  a  little 
attention,  by  means  of  this  limple 
apparatus,  may  perform  every  arith¬ 
metical  operation  that  could  be  per¬ 
formed  by  him,  if  he  had  the  ufe 
of  light. 

Florence ,  Dec*  1 6.  The  great 
duke  of  T  ufe  any  has  juft  i  filled  a 
new  code  of  criminal  laws,  which 
is  ordered  to  be  ohferved  in  all  his 
dominions.  It  confifis  of  119  arti¬ 
cles,  by  which  capital  punithmems 
are  abolifhed,  as  having  been  found 
to  leave  too  flight  an  imprefiicn  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crimes,  and  move  vilible 
and  permanent  fufferings  ordained 
in  thti'r  Head,  Torture  is  prohibit¬ 
ed.  Confifcations  are  declared  un- 
j uft,  as  involving  the  innocent  with 
the  guihy.  Proportionable  penalties 
are  inflidted  for  flight  offences,  and 
a  more  equitable  mode  of  trial  is 
eftabl iflied,  particularly  with  regard 
to  evidence. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
new  code,  a  man  condemned  to  the 
galiies  for  a  molt  inhuman  murder, 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  com¬ 
panion  to  whom  he  was  chained,  to 
efcape  with  him  ;  but,  upon  his  re- 
fufal,  be  took  an  opportunity  of 
picking  up  a  large  tlone,  with  which, 
notwithfianding  his  chain?,  hemal- 
facred  his  companion,  in  the  pre¬ 
puce  of  the  guard.  So  horrible  a 
deed,  under  fuch  circumftances,  al- 
mofl  overcame  the  great  duke’s  hu¬ 
mane  temper.  He  immediately  or¬ 
dered  a  gallows  to  be  erected  in  the 
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moft  public  part  of  Pi  fa  ;  bur  his 
imperial  highnefs  countermanded 
the  order  for  his  execution,  and  the 
criminal  was  fentenced  to  a  more 
excruciating  and  lading  punishment, 
that  of  being  immured  between  four 
walls,  where,  al  moil  unable  to  move, 
he  mud  end  his  life  in  tile  utmoft 
trifery.  A  s  a  more  flagrant  offence 
can  fcarcely  be  committed,  punifh- 
mems.by  death  are  not  expected  to 
be  revived  in  this  cob n try.  ' 

'Lend,  Gaz. 

2.  Advices  from  Mentz,  mention, 
that  the'  prince  elector  has  made  a 
new  criminal  regulation  refpefting 
prifoners,.  in  Which,  the  chaining 
them  down  or  ufing  fetters  is  totally 
forbidden.  His  electoral  highnefs  has 
alfo  regulated  the  culprits  as  to  air, 
diet,  and  exercife  ;  in  which  he  has 
adopted  the  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Howard.  All  delinquents,  by  the 
above  ordonnance,  are  to  be  tried 
within  eight  days  after  their  com- 
fnitment.  See  p.  14. 

Edinburgh^  Jan,  4.  A  few  days 
ago  arrived  in  this-  city  from  bis 
No; them  tour,  the  truly  patriotic 
Mr..  Knox. 

The  accounts' he  brings  of  the  fi- 
t  nation.  of  the  people  in  the  Highlands 
are  extremely  di it r effing,  fomethou- 
fands  of  whom  are  quite  impatient  to 
quit  their  native  country  and  embark 

i. 

for  the  departs  of  North  America. 
He  rvprefenis  fome  of  the  re  alb  ns  of 
thefe  poor  peop'e  wanting  to  fliift 
the  feeue  to  be,  the  almoft  general 
failure  of  their  crops  ;  the  high 
duty  on  coals,  in  many  parts,'  there 
being  inch  a  ftarcity  of  wood  or 
peat,  that  the  people  pare  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  for  fuel,  (which 
nature  meant  to  produce  the  means 
of  their  fubfi Hence),  and  the  want 
of  fait,  a  fad  fource  of  calamity  to 
thofe  unhappy  people,  as  it  renders 
their  fiffierits  unprofitable,  and  their 
lives  mifer&ble  j  for,  having  nothing 
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to  fubfi.fi:  on  all  the  year  but  ft  fly, 
fluxes  and  various  other  difbrders 
carry  off'  numbers. 

On  Saturday  the  6th  inffant,  be- 
tween  ten  and;  eleven  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  a  fhock  of  an  eaithquake 
was  felt  in  the  parishes  of  Campiie 
and  Strathblane,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Glafgow.  At  Woodhead, 
in  Gamp  fie,  a  burn  on  which  there 
is  a  mill,  became  dry  in  feveral 
places  for  a  ffiort  (pace.  At  Let- 
trick  Green,  in  the  parilh  of  Strath¬ 
blane,  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
fields,  and  who  had  redded  many 
years  in  Jamaica,  heard  a  ruffling 
noife  precede  the  fhock,  which  be¬ 
thought  came  in  a  diredfion  from 
the  fou th  eaft.  He  likewife  obferv- 
ed  the  hedges  to  be  agitated,  as  if 
a  Hidden  guff  of  wind  had  affeded 
them,  though  it  was  then '{fill.  At 
Nethertown,  in  the  fame  pan-fh,  tfio 
ffiock  was  more  fenfibly  feit,  and 
the  people  were  fo  alarmed  as  to 
ruffi  out  to  the  fields,  their  houfes 
iho'ok  fo.  Many  other  people  felt 
the  ffiock  j  and,  in  different  houfes, 
doors  that  had  been  locked  were 
thrown  open  ;  china  difhes  and  bot¬ 
tles  jngled  by  ifriking  againff  one 
another.  The  horfes  in  a  plough 
that  was  at  work  flood  Hill  with 
fear.  The  ffiock  was  likewife  felt 
in  the  pariffies  of  New  Kilpatrick, 
Killearn,  and  Fin  tray. 

13.  Accounts  from  Williams- 
hurgh,  in  Virginia,  mention,  that 
Mr.  M add ifon,  a  young  member  of 
the  Affemblv  there,  a  fliort  time 
ago  had  the  fpii'it  and  humanity  to 
propoie  a  general  emancipation  of 
the  negro  ffaves  in  that  province,  to 
commenc®  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  Mr.  fefferfoiffs  abfence  at 
Paris,  and  the  fituation  of  Mr. 
Whythee,  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  ffate,  which  prevented  them 
from  lending  their  powerful  fup- 
porr,  o  ecu  honed  it-  to  mifearry  fou 
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the  moment,  but  there  is  every  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  that  the  propolition 
will  be  fuccefsfuliy  renewed  :  as  it 
is,  the  affembly  have  palled  a  law, 
declaring  that  there  Hi  a  1 1  be  no 
more  Haves  in  the  republic,  but 
thofe  exifting  the  hr  11  day  of  the 
feifion  of  178;;-%  and  the  defcend- 
ants  of  female  Haves. 

14.  The  order  of  St.  Patrick  is 
in  future,  by  a n  additional  ftatute 
juft  made  bv  order  of  his  majefty, 
to  confift  of  lixtecn  knights  com- 
panions,  be lides  Inch  of  the  royal 
family  as  may  be  members  thereof. 

Drcfden ,  Dec.  20.  JLoiTes  by  fire 
having  been  very  frequent  in  this 
coiintry,  and  the  fufFerers  hitherto 
indemnified  in  part  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenues,  a  new  regulation  is 
enacted,  to  take  place  from  the  ift 
of  January  next,  by  which  every 
proprietor  of  a.  ho.ufe  throughout 
this  electorate  is  to  enter  it  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  regifter,  at  a  valuation  fixed  by 
himfelf.  The  Ioffes  by  fire  are  to 
be  computed  every  fix  months,  and 
an  equivalent  fum  collected  from 
the  whole  of  the  proprietors,  in 
proportion  to  their  property  as  re- 
gilfered,  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  individual  fufFerers,  according 
to  the  valuation  contained  in  the 
regifter.  This  rule  will  naturally 
induce  the  proprietors  to  deliver  in 
a  fair  valuation  of  their  property. 

Loruh  Ga?:. 

Paris ,  Jan.  x.  The  experiment 
of  the  incombuitible  paiteboards 
was  made  the  4th  ult.  at  Berlin,  in 
the  prefence  of  duke  Frederick  of 
JBrtmfwick,  and  feveral  perfons  of 
diftindtion.  The  inventor  of  this 
compofition  is  Dr.  A  rind,  a  native 
of  Saxony.  A  fmall  building, 
which  had  been  conftrubftd  of  wood 
for  the  purpofe,  was  lined  with  this 
pafteboard,  and  filled  with  comb u h 
tible  'matter.  Notwithftanding  a 
tire  that  burned  mail  violently,  the 


houie  was  not  in  the  leaf!  damaged-' 
This  board  refills  lifievvilef  the  damp- 
nels  oi  the  air.  It  is  pubiickly  fold 
for  a  flail  ling  and  a  half,  Swedlfh 
money,  every  fquarc  ell  fbeet. 

Some  blind  children,  educated 
and  fupported  by  a  philanthropic 
fociety  at  Paris,  have  lately  been 
prefented  to  the  king  and  queen  at 
Ve rfailles,  and  exhibited,  in  the 
royal  prefence  great  knowledge  of 
feveral  arts.  Some  of  them  difeo- 
vered  the  greatelt  facility  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  printing  and 
book- binding,  &c,  others  gave  the 
moil  evident  proofs  of  the  fuccefs 
of  their  applications  to  geography, 
arithmetical,  and  mathematical  cal¬ 
culations.  Their  majeilies  exp  relied 
the  higheft  fatisfaclion  at  their  ef¬ 
forts,  and  fpoke  in  very  hiph  terms 
of  commendation  or  the  gentleman, 
who,  by  exemplary  diligence  and 
induftry,  has  redo  red  lb  many  mem* 
bers  to  fociety. 

16.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
prince  William  Henry  arrived  at  St. 
Vincent's  in  the  Pegafus,  and  the 
next  day  was  waited  on  bv  the  coun- 
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cil  and  affembly,  who  prefented  to 
him  a  congratulatory  add  refs  on  his 
arrival.  His  royal  highnefs  re¬ 
ceived  them  very  graeioufty,  and 
honoured  them  with  his  company 
to  dinner  pt  Carry’s  tavern.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  ball,  and  a  very- 
numerous  and  fplendid  appearance 
of  ladies,  at  which  his  royal  high¬ 
nefs  danced  two  country  dances. 

Several  Carib  chiefs  wete  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  prince,  who  was  pleaf- 
ed  to  make  a  prefent  of  a  fword,  and 
two  mufkets  with  the  new  invented 
fpring  bayonets,  to  the  principal 
ones,  and  a  fum  of  money  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  whole.  1  he 
Caribs  in  return  prefented  the  prince 
with  feveral  bows  and  arrows,  and 
other  articles. 

17.  Two  fhips,  having  on  board 
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as  many  of*  thofe  'people  ns  could 
fee  collected,  failed  from  Gravef- 
end  on  Tuefday  lad,  with  a  fair 
wind,  for  Sierra  Leona,  on  the 
coafl  of  Africa,  where  they  aye  to 
be  landed,  in  order  to  form  the  in¬ 
tended  new  fettleinent,  [See  Fol* 
FIL  p.  5c] 

1 8.  At  the  elofe  ol  the  femons  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  which  began  on  the 
ioth  inftant,  nineteen  convidts  re¬ 
ceived  fentence  of  death.  Al¬ 
ter  which,  Samuel  Burt,  convict¬ 
ed  fome  months  before  of  forgery, 
(Sec  FoL  VIL  p.  34)  was  put  to  the 
fear,  and  informed,  that  his  ma- 
jefty,  in  his  royal  clemency,  had 
been  graciouflv  pleafed  to  extend 
bis  mercy  to  him,  upon  condition 
that  he  mould  be  tranfported  dur¬ 
ing  his  natural  life.  The  pri loner 
Bowed  refpedfully  to  the  court,  and 
immediately  addrefled  the  recorder 
with  his  u  mod  humble  and  un¬ 
feigned  thanks  for  the  kindnsfs  and 
humanity  of  the  recorder,  the  fhe- 
riffs,  and  the  o'her  gentlemen  who 
had  interefted  themfelves  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  had  fo  effectually  repre- 
fented  his  unhappy  cafe  to  the 
throne,  that  his  majedy,  whofe  hu¬ 
manity  could  only  be  equalled  by 
his  love  of  virtue,  had  extended 
his  mercy  ;  but  however  flattering 
the  profpecl  of  preferving  life  might 
be  to  a  man  in  a  different  fituation ; 
yet  he,  now  that,  he  was  funk  and 
degraded  in  fociety,  was  totally  in- 
ienfible  of  the  bleiling.  Life  was  no 
longer  an  object  with  him,  as  it  was 
utterly  impoffible  that  he  could  be 
joined  in  union  with  the  perfon  that 
was  dearer  to  him  than  life  itfelf. 
Under  fuch  circumdances,  although 
he  was  truly  jenflbie  of  his  majedy *s 
goodnefs  and  clemency,  yet  he  mud 
politively  decline  the  terms  offered 
to  him ;  preferring  death  to  the 
prolongation  of  a  life  which  could 
not  he  otherwife  than  truly  miler- 
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able.”  The  whole  court  was  ado- 
nilhed  at  this  addrefs  ;  and  after 
confultation,  Mr,  Recorder  remand¬ 
ed  the  prifoner  back  to  the  gaol,  to 
be  brought  up  again  the  firit  day  of 
next  feffion. 

25.  On  Tuefday  lord  George 
Gordon  appeared  in  the  court  of 
kmg’s-bench,  and  dated  to  the 
judges,  that  he  had  received  a  fit  ru¬ 
mens  from  the  folicitor  of  the  trea- 
fury  to  appear  perfon  ally  in  court, 
on  Tuefday  next  after  the  oedave  of 
St.  Hilary,  to  anfwer  to  an  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  exhibited  againft  him 
on  the  king’s  behalf,  for  certain 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  H i &  - 
lordfhip  faid,  that  he  had  looked 
into  the  popifh  calendars,  and  thofe 
fort  of  books,  to  fee  what  an  odtave 
meant ;  and  that  be  found  it  was 
eight  days  from  the  celebration  of 
the  feaff  of  the  faint  ;  that  he  had 
come  himfelf,  becaufe  he  was  de~ 
lired  perfonally  to  appear,  and  did 
not  intend  to  be  at  any  expence,  or 
to  employ  any  folicitor  or  counfel  j 
his  reafon  for  which  was,  that  one 
learned  gentleman,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  afferted  his  innocence,  fir 
Lloyd  Kenyon,  was  railed  (he  was 
glad  to  fee  it)  to  a  very  high  li : na¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  the  afliflance  of  the 
other  (Mr.  Erfkine)  he  was  depriv¬ 
ed,  lie  having  been  retained  again  ft 
him  fome  time  ago.  The  court  in¬ 
formed  lord  George  of  the  courts 
he  mull  purfue ;  namely,  to  plead 
in  the  crown  office  ;  and  that  then 
he  would  have  regular  notice  to 
prepare  for  trial ;  upon  which  he 
retired. —The  information  was  at 
the  fuit  ©f  the  French  am  ballad  or, 
for  a  libellous  publication  again-it 
the  court  of  France. 

On  Wednesday,  at  the  riling  of 
the  court,  lord  George  appeared 
within  the  bar,  with  Blackiloners 
Commentaries,  tied  up  in  a  handker¬ 
chief.  He  laid,  that  the  attorney- 

general 
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general  bad  filed  an  information 
againd  him,  which  blended  the  di- 
ft met  and  different  informations  £>tii 
Tarn  and  by  the  mailer  of  the  crown 
office,  as  the  judges  would  perceive, 
bv  recuning:  to  the  doth  hies  con- 
tained  in  their  good  and  worthy  bro¬ 
ther  Rlackilone.  [Here  the  bar  was 
feized  with  a  mufcular  affection.] 
His  Iordfhip  turned  round,  and  told 
them,  they  were  ignorant  of  this 
diftindfion,  becaufe  it  had  originated 
in  bad  times  ;  and  that  the  only 
apology  which  couki  he  made  for 
the  attorney  general  was,  that  he 
was  equally  incompetent  on  the 
fubject.  His  lordfhip  continued, 
that  he  did  not  chufe  to  join  Blue 
with  the  attorney  general,  until  he 
had  communed  with  the  court,  for 
that  he  was  bonus  et  legally  homo ,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  other 
iubjedts,  not’mithjiand'mg  ht\  nvas  ex- 
communicated*  • — The  court  told  him, 
that  the  firfl  itep  was  to  appear. 
He  replied  that  he  had  appeared 
yefterday.  The  court  then  begged 
his  attention  ;  and  told  him,  that 
the  appearance  mud  be  filed  ;  that 
then  he  might  either  move  to  quafh, 
or  might  demur  to  the  information, 
if  it  were  defective  on  the  face  of 
it ;  or  he  might  plead  to  it,  and  fo 
come  to  trial. 

Pdenna,  "Jan .  2.  His  Imperial 
majeify  has  forbidden  to  infert,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  in  any  prayer  or  other  church- 
books,  the  grant  of  indulgences  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  delivery  of  fouls  from 
purgatory.  Other  indulgences  are 
not  to  be  made  public,  without  the 
grant  of  fuch  pardons  being  previ- 
oufly  approved  by  the  biffiop  of  the 
diocele,  certifying  that  the  papal 
brief,  granting  the  fame,  hath  been 
examined  and  acknowledged  as  le¬ 
gal. 

BruJJcls ,  Jan.  20.  The  emperor 
has  'aboliflied  the  court  dreffes  hi¬ 
therto  worn^by  the  ladies  of  the 
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court ;  and  alfo  the  cuftom  of  luff¬ 
ing  the  hands  of  the  fovereign  and 
the  royal  famdy,  and  all  kinds  of 
bending  of  the  knee  and  kneeling 
down,  his  majeify  ’looking  upon  the 
latter  as  only  due  to  the  Deity. 

Pard,  Jan.  2 c.  The  king  has 
publiflied  a  circular  letter,  addreffed 
to  filch  of'  his  opulent  fubjedts  as 
profefs  t-hemfelves  friends  to  their 
country  and  humanity,  inviting  them 
to  contribute  towards  the  expence 
of  erecting  four  hofpitals  in  the 
city  of  Paris.  Such  as  fubferibe 
10,000  livres,  will  have  their  names 
engraved  upon  a  brafs  plate,  as  a 
teftimony  to  future  generations  that 
there  were  people  of  philanthropic 
minds,  who  delighted  in  eftablifh- 
ing  an  afylum  for  the  reception  of 
the  unfortunate.  The  fovereign* 
and  his  augult  family,  propofe  to 
contribute  liberally  towards  the  four 
hofpitals.  There  is  doubt lefs  great 
merit  in  imitating  the  conduit  of 
the  Englifb,  through  whofe  patri¬ 
otic  fubferipdons  great  numbers  of 
iilefui,  and  benevolent  effablifhments 
have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  of  that  phiiofophic  people. 

27.  Yefterday  lord  George  Gor¬ 
don  appealed  in  the  court  of  king  's 
bench,  and  informed  the  court,  that 
he  had  an  objection  to  date  to  a 
procefs  which  had  been  ferved  upon 
him.  Mr.juflice  Builer  informed 
him  that  he  interrupted  thebufinefs 
of  the, court.  Lord  George  an- 
fwered,  he  was  counfel  for  himfelf, 
and  was  as  much  intitled  to  be  heard 
as  any  king’s  counfel.  Mr.  juflice 
Builer  replied,  that  the  attorney 
general  could  not  be  heard  out  of 
his  turn.  Upon  this  information 
lord  George  Hepped  within  the  bar, 
and  took  a  feat  between  Mr.  Bear- 
croft  and  Mr.  Cooper.  The  court 
having  heard  the  motions  of  the 
king’s  counfel,  called  on  ford 
George,  who  arofe  and  laid,  that 
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the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  he  had  to 
hate  to  their  lordfhips  would  render 
an  apology  for  the  interruption  he 
had  given  totally  unnecelfary.  There 
was  a  mifnomer ,  or  at  lead,  a  want 
of  proper  addition  to  the  name  in¬ 
ferred  in  a  proeefs  ferved  upon  him, 
of  which  he  did  not  intend  to  take 
advantage,  either  by  moving  in  a- 
batement,  or  availing  himfelf  of  a 
dilatory  plea ;  for  he  wifhed  to  ac¬ 
celerate  his  trial,  and  prove  his  in¬ 
nocence  as  foon  as  poliible.  For 
this  reafon  he  came  forward  to  cor- 
redf  the  court,  by  pointing  out  the 
error  id  their  proeefs.  This  pro- 
cefs  was  dire&ed  to  “  George  Gor¬ 
don,”  without  any  addition  what¬ 
ever,  which  was  an  error  ;  the  other 
names  were  properly  deferibed,  the 
chief  judicehad  his  dyle  of  William 
earl  Mansfield,  and  Richard  Pepper 
Arden  was  denominated  an  efquire. 
He  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  his  name,  as  either  of  thefe, 
or  even  George  Guelph  himfelf. 
This  proeefs  did  not  deferibe  him  ; 
it  ordered  George  Gordon  to  appear 
in  court,  but  did  not  fay,  whether 
the  George  Gordon  fummoned  was 
the  right  honourable  lord  George 
Gordon,  George  Gordon,  knight, 
efquire,  or  yeoman.  He  knew  tour 
lord  George  Gordons,— which  of 
them  did  this  proeefs  mean  ?  He 
knew  above  a  hundred  gentlemen  of 
the  fame  name,  to  which  of  them  was 
this  pm  oefs  directed  ?  For  thefe  rea- 
fons  he  called  upon  the  court  to 
correct  their  proeefs,  which  he 
knew  was  wrong,  having  as  com¬ 
petent  a  knowledge  in  the  bufinefs 
as  any  man  in  court.  The  court 
informed  the  noble  lord,  that  in  the 
prefect  Hate  of  the  bufinefs,  the  ad¬ 
dition  was  unneceffary,  but  that  in 
cafe  of  proeefs  of  outlawry,  then 
the  additions  would  be  ellential  to 
the  proceeding.  Lord  George  role 
and  laid,  that  unl-efs  the  court  called 
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upon  him  by  his  right  name  and 
additions,  he  would  not  anfwer, 
and  bowing  refpedtfully  to  the 
bench  and  bar,  retired. 

29.  On  Tuefday  lad  came  on  to 
trial  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  at 
Edinburgh,  a  profecurion  or  his  ma* 
jedy’s  advocate  general,  againfl  a 
merchant  in  Leith,  for  attempting 
to  give  a  bribe  of  <;1.  to  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bet,  fupervilbr  of  excife,  and  port 
furveyor  of  Borrowrtounnefs,  with 
a  view  to  feduce  him  from  the  pro¬ 
per  execution  of  his  duty,  and  to 
fhew  him  favour  at  the  expence  of 
the  revenue.  The  faffs  being  clear¬ 
ly  proved,  and  the  intention  equally 
evident,  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  on  the  fecond  count 
of  the  information,  for  the  penalty 
of  50I. 

30.  At  a  court  of  aldermen  thanks 
were  voted  to  fir  James  Sanderfon 
and  Brook  Watfon,  efq.  late  file- 
riffs,  for  the  great  regularity  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  gaols  of  the  city,  and 
for  the  return  of  prifoners  prefent- 
ed  to  the  court  in  October  lad.  The 
court  recommended  it  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  (bends  to  make  out  a  like 
return  at  the  expiration  of  each 
fberiffalty. 

FEBRUARY. 

t.  Lord  George  Gordon  made 
another  appearance  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  and  took  the  fame 
exceptions  to  the  fecond  fu-mraon& 
as  he  had  to  the  firff.  He  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  Mr,  Baldwin,  who 
fubmitted  to  the  court,  that  his 
lordfhip  ought  firfl  to  appear,  before 
he  could  be  heard.  Lord  George 
deli  red  he  would  vfe  his  eyes ,  and 
jude'ff  whether  he  did  not  appear ,  The 
court  then  told  him,  that  formally, 
it  was  neceffary  that  his  appearance 
fhould  be  recorded  ;  and  his  lord¬ 
fhip  faying,  that  he  meant  to  meet* 
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the  charge  regularly  and  fairly,  the 
mailer  was  ordered  to  record  his 
appearance  to  the  information. 

The  information  was  then  read, 
charging  him  with  inferting  a  libel 
in  the  Public  Advertifer  of  the  2zd 
and  24th  ot  Auguil,  on  the  queen 
of  France,  relpecting  the  affair  of 
count  Cagiioftro,  with  which  in- 
formation  his  lordfhip  was  charged 
by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  and  on 
being  alked  whether  he  was  guilty 
or  not  guilty,  he  attempted  to  fhow 
the  court,  that  a  confejjion  ought 
not  to  he  recorded,  and  produced 
fome  cafe  of  adialte.y.  The  attor- 
ney-general  role,  and  candidly  fub* 
muted  ro  the  court,  that  as  his  lord- 
fbip  had  'voluntarily  appeared,  he 
was  entbled  to  an  imparlance  to 
plead  till  next  term,  and  his  lord- 
fliip  making  no  obj edition  to  it,  it 
was  granted  accordingly, 

4.  The  rev.  Dr.  P  revolt,  of  New 
York,  and  the  rev.  Dr,  White,  of 
Philadelphia,  were  con'fecrated  bi- 
ihops  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth- 
houfe,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  abided  by  the.  arch hilltop 
of  York,  and  the  bifhops  of  Rath 
and  Wells  and  of  Peterborough.. 
The  new  bifliops  were  addreifed  by 
the  fiyle  of  bifhop  of  New  York, 
and  bilhop  of  Philadelphia  ;  and 
having,  with  the  red  of  the  com¬ 
pany  prefent,  been  elegantly  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  grace,  took  their 
leaves,  in  order  the  next  day  to 
proceed  on  their  voyage  to  America, 
Birmingham ,  Feb.  I,  Saturday, 
at  the  conciufion  of  the  play  in  the 
new  theatre,  at  Stafford,  a  plank, 
which  fupported  the  gallery  gave 
way,  and  the  whole,  with  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  came  down  upon 
thole  in  the  boxes.  I  he  (hiieks 
from  all  (ides  of  the  houfe  were  in 
a  few  minutes  redoubled  by  the  cry 
cf  fire,  and  a  dreadful  fcene  of  con- 
fufion  endued.  The  fire  was  footi 
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extinguiflied.  The  theatre  bring 
] emaikably  full,  lorne  time  elapfed 
before  the  maimed  and  wounded 
could  be  taken  out.  Many  were 
bruifed  (lightly,  fome  were  ’ffiock- 
ingly  hurt,  and  one  perfon  iott  her 
life,  viz.  Mrs.  Wife,  wife  of  Mr, 
John  Wife,  late  mayor  of  that  bo¬ 
rough. 

3.  There  has  been  found  in  a-Be- 
nediffme  moiiaffery  ‘lately  fupprefled 
by  the  emperor  m  Hungary,  the 
amazing  quantity  of  95,000  tons 
of  wine,  and  a  cheb  containing  a 
quantity  of  ingots  and  a  number 
of  diamonds.  This  will  be  a  pro- 
pos  for  the  927  new  parishes  lately 
erected,  to  whom  this  treafure  is 
ordered  to  be  difributed. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Howard., 
during  his  day  at  Vienna,  had  the 
honour  of  a  very  long  interview 
with  the  emperor,  in  which  he  free¬ 
ly  laid  before  h's  m  'jelly  the  Irate 
of  the  prifons  and  hofpitals  in  his 
dominions,  tie  told  the  emperor, 
that  he  had  found  fitch  alterations 
had  taken  place  fmee  his  happy  ad- 
mini  drat  ion  as  did  him  great  ho¬ 
nour  ;  but  that  there  were  yet  feme 
defeats  that  wanted  his  further  at¬ 
tention.  His  majedy  was  much  fa- 
tisfted  with  the  ideas  of  this  worthy 
friend  to  human  nature  .  in  ihort, 
it  was  difficult  to  (ay  on  which  (ide 
philanthropy  (hone  with  mod  luf- 
tre,  Thofe  who  fpeak  truth 
merit  praife  ;  but  a  prince  who  will 
liden  to  it  with  acknowledgment, 
and  who  even  reeks  it,  merits  the 
love  of  all  mankind. 

6.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  myfteries  of  Free 
Mafonry,  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
Pall  Mall.  The  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  as  grand  matter,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  duke  of  Mancheder, 
and  feveral  other  noblemen  of  that 
rdbedtabie  order,  abided  at  the  ce- 
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remonv. 
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8.  The  contempt  for  which  Mr. 
Bowes  was  committed  to  the  king’s 
bench  was  taken  off,  at  the  inftance 
of  Mr.  Erfkine.  It  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  argued  before  the  mailer  of 
the  crown  office,  who  reported  that 
Mr.  Bowes  had  not  been  guilty  of 
the  contempt,  and  he  was  accord¬ 
ingly  ordered  to  be  difeharged. 

13.  Yeflerday  lord  George  ap¬ 
peared  again  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  and  addrelfed  the  judges, 
faying,  he  was  harrafled  with  an¬ 
other  vexatious  writ  of  information 
and  fuggeilion,  exhibited  againft 
him  by  the  attorney  genet  al,  who 
had  commanded  him  to  appear  in 
perfon  before  the  judges,  as  he  then 
did,  to  anfwer  all  the  trefpaffes,  &c. 
whereof  he  flood  impeached.  Lord 
George  then  hated  to  the  judges 
that  there  was  a  mifnomer  alfo  in 
this  third  writ.  The  firft  from  the 
Odtave  of  St.  Hilary  had  mifnamed 
him  44  George  Gordon,”  without 
any  additional  titles  ;  the  fecond 
writ  had  mifnamed  him  u  George 
Gordon,  efq.”  equally  deficient  5 
and  the  third  for  the  Oftave  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Bleffied  Virgin 
Mary,  on  which  he  then  attended, 
mifnamed  him  44  George  Gordon, 
late  of  London,  efq.  He  did  not 
know  what  reafons  could  induce  the 
court  to  fport  in  this  manner  with 
his  lawful  name  and  titles,  which 
he  had  not  affumed  or  taken  up,  but 
which  had  devolved  to  him  on  his 
birth,  as  hereditary  right  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  pleas  on  mifnomers  ;  here  he 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  young 
counlellor  behind  the  bar,  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  (the  attorney- 
general  not  attending,)  who  faid 
the  court  ought  to  infill  on  his  lord- 
fhip’s  declaring  whether  he  appeared 
or  not  before  they  liltened  to  him. 
Lord  George  defired  him  to  hold  his 
tongue  till  it  was  his  time  to  ipeak, 
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and  not  pretend  to  point  out  pro¬ 
priety  to  the  judges,  and  interrupt 
their  attention  from  what  he  was 
faying.  The  judges  would  flop 
him  themfelves,  if  he  tranfgrefled 
the  bounds  of  the  defendant.  He 
was  not  going  to  put  in  any  pleas 
of  delay  ;  he  only  fpoke  up  for  the 
honour  and  regularity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  king’s  bench,  and 
wifhed  nothing  more  than  to  bring 
the  plaintiff  to  Hand  trial  without 
any  flaws  or  legal  impediment. 
[Here  the  clerk  read  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  fuggeilion,  very  long,  of 
feveral  counts  relative  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Botany  Bay].  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  then  afked  by  the 
clerk,  if  he  was  guilty  or  not  guil¬ 
ty  ?  but  the  court  ordered  this  in¬ 
formation  alfo  to  be  put  off  till  next 
term. 

17.  The  excellent  Mr.  Howard, 
who  has  juft  returned  to  his  native 
country,  has  inferted  the  following 
letter  in  all  the  public  prints  : 

To  the  Sublcribei  s  for  erecting  aSta- 
tue,  &c.  to  Mr. ‘Howard. 

4‘  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

44  You  are  entitled  to  all  the  gra¬ 
titude  I  can  exprefs  for  the  tefti- 
mony  of  approbation  you  have  in¬ 
tended  me,  and  I  am  truly  ten  Able 
of  the  honour  done  me  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  you  mull  permit  me  to 
inform  you,  that  I  cannot,  without 
violating  all  my  feelings,  confent  to 
it,  and  that  the  execution  of  your 
defign  would  be  a  cruel  punifbment 
to  me.  It  is  therefore  my  earned 
requeft  that  thofe  friends,  who  wifli 
my  happinefs  and  future  comfort 
in  life,  would  withdraw  their  names 
from  the  fubfeription,  and  that  the 
exec u  1  ion  of  your  defign  may  be 
laid  afide  for  ever. 

44  I  fhall  always  think  the  re¬ 
forms  now  going  on  in  feveral  of 
the  gaols  of  this  kingdom,  and 
which  I  hope  will  become  general, 
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the  greateft  honour  and  the  mod 
ample  reward  I  can  poffibly  re¬ 
ceive. 

44  I  mud  further  inform  you, 
that  I  cannot  permit  the  fund,  which 
in  my  abfence,  and  without  my 
confenr,  hath  been  called  the  How¬ 
ardian  fund,  to  go  in  future  by  that 
name  ;  and  that  I  will  have  no  con¬ 
cern  in  the  difpofal  of  the  money 
fubfcribed  :  my  fituation,  and  va¬ 
rious  purfuits  rendering  it  impoffi- 
ble  for  me  to  pay  any  attention  to 
fuch  a  general  plan,  which  can 
only  be,  carried  into  due  diet'd  in 
particular  dill  rifts,  by  a  conftant 
attention  and  a  conftant  relkience., 
1  am, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  humble 

fervant, 

London,  Feb*  1 6.  Jo  h  n  Ho  war  dM 

27.  An  important  queftion  of 
marriage,  ori  an  appeal  from  the 
court  of  feffion  in  Scotland,  was 
determined  on  Wednesday  in  the 
houfe  of  1  >rds. 

Mr.  Robertfon,  a  merchant,  who 
was  the  appellant,  had  paid  his  ad- 
dreffes,  in  1769,  to  Helen  Inglis, 
the  refpondent,  a  chambermaid. 
Mils  Inglis  fays,  that  Mr.  Robert- 
ion  declared  his  paftion  m  the  moft 
tender  and  refpebtful  terms,  allur¬ 
ing  her  that  he  was  utterly  indif- 
ferent  to  the  inequality  of  their 
condition,  or  the  eftimation  of  the 
world  ;  that  his  warmefl  delire  was 
to  have  her  for  .his  wife,  but  that  it 
would  be  neceflary  for  fame  time  to 
diflemble  their  connexion,  left  it 
fliould  give  offence  to  his  father  and 
mother,  with  whom  he  then  lived. 
On  this  the  lady  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  file  then  yielded,  and 
they  became  hufband  and  wife  by 
mutual  declarations  of  confent,  with¬ 
out  anv  ceremony.  Mr.  Robertfon 
took'  Mils  Inglis  from  her  ferviee, 
and  put  her  under  the  care  of  a  go- 
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vernefs,  that  fhc  might  be  better 
qualified  to  be  his  companion.  He 
built  a  houfe  for  her,  and  provided 
her  with  furniture,  clothes,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  married  lady, 
and  behaved  to  her  with  the  moft 
fmgular  attention  and  tendernefs, 
writing  letters  to  her  in.  the  moft 
affectionate  terms,  ftyling  her  his 
deareft  wife,  and  fu  bier  thin  2  him- 
felf  her  loving  hufband.  They 
continued  in  this  amicable  footing 
till  1783,  when  Mr.  Robertfon 
formed  a  defign  of  marrying  a  Mifs 
Brown,  which  they  folemnized  by 
a  procefs  of  matrimony  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  namely,  by  going  to  bed 
together,  and  taking  a  proteft  in  the 
hands  of  a  public  notary,  that  they 
were  married  perfons. — On  this 
Mifs  Inglis  commenced  her  fult  a- 
gain  ft  Mr.  Robertfon,  in  which, 
file  inlifts  againft  him  for  decla- 
ration  of  marriage  and  adherence, 
and  produced  many  letters  from 
him,  wherein  he  fubferibes  him- 
felf  her  loving  hufband.  Tot 
this  Mr.  Robertfon  pleaded,  that 
none  of  the  letters  contained  any 
acknowledgment  of  a  pall  marriage, 
and  that  they  were  conftantly  ad- 
drefied  to  the  refpondent  by  her  mai¬ 
den  name.  That  when  thefe  letters 
were  written  he  was  very  young, 
and  had  but  recently  returned  from 
Holland,  where  he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated,  and  where  proclamation  of 
banns  is  cffemial  to  marriage,  and 
where  of  courfe  concubinage  is  co¬ 
vered  with  the  decent  name  of  huf¬ 
band  and  wife — That  he  ufed  thofe 
appellations  as  mere  terms  of  blan- 
dkhment  —  as  the  whifpers  of  a  lo¬ 
ver  in  his  mi  ft  refs  *s  chamber— the 
only  object  of  them  was  to  appoint 
meetings,  and  that  they  were  whol¬ 
ly  inadequate  to  efta-Wifh  the  im¬ 
portant  relation  of  hufband  and 
wife.  The  court  in  Scotland,  how¬ 
ever,  found  the  marriage  with  Mifs 
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Inglis  efl'kblifhed,  which  the  deci- 
fioQ  of  the  houfc  of  lords  has  con¬ 
firmed. 

MARCH. 

2.  The  feffions  ended  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  when  twenty-fix  prifoners 
received  fentence  of  death.  Among 
thefe  was  Elizabeth  Sedgwick, 
conviffed  of  letting  fire  to  two  barns 
and  one  liable,  belonging  to  her 
in  after,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  at  Felt- 
ham  Hill,  'Middlefex.  On  her  tri¬ 
al,  it  appeared,  that  on  Sunday 
the  ioth  of  December,  about  half 
paft  four,  the  ibaw-barn  near  the 
boufe  was  difeovered  to  be  on  fire. 
The  notice  was  fir  ft  given  by  the 
prifoner,  who  had  juft  returned  in¬ 
to  the  houfe,  by  her  remarking, 
that  there  was  a  man  with  a  candle 
and  ianthoi'n  in  the  yard.  The 
profecutor  going  to  the  window, 
difeovered  a  great  light,  and  run¬ 
ning  down  flairs  found  the  barn  on 
fire.  It  was  extinguished,  however, 
by  the  aiiiftance  of  his  neighbours, 
but  not  until  the  barn,  with  its 
contents,  had  been  entirely  destroy¬ 
ed,  On  the  following  Sunday, 
about  the  fame  hour,  as  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  and  his  wife  were  fitting  at  tea, 
they  oblerved  a  great  light  be  foie 
the  houfe  ;  <md  it  was  found  that 
another  barn  was  on  fire  ;  and  b  fore 
th  is  fecond  fire  was  extingui filed, 
the  barn,  with  its  out-houfes,  a  fta 
ble,  with  fix  horft-s,  and  his  farm¬ 
ing  utenfils,  were  deftroyed,  and  the 
dwelling  houfe  with  difficulty  faved. 

An  indictment  was  preferred  a- 
gainft  a  man  in  -the  neighbourhood, 
of  the  name  of  Hankin,  merely  on 
account  of  fome  unguarded  expref- 
fions  ;  but  no  circumfiances  of 
proof  being  adduced,  the  grand  jury 
ignored,  the  bill.  The  prifoner  at 
leng.h  became  an  objedt  of  fufpi- 
ci  n,  principally  on  account  of  her 
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being  fecn  to  wear  a  cloak,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  &e,  which  file  had  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  loft  in  the  fire. 
She  was  taken  before  Mr.  Taylor, 
on  Sunday,  January  the  14th,  when 
file  lodged  examinations  a  gain  ft 
Winden  and  Goring,  as  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  faff  ;  but  on  her  re-exa¬ 
mination,  (lie  retraced  this  declara¬ 
tion,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
made  on  account  of  a  previous  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  former. 

The  examinations  which  contain¬ 
ed  her  confeilions  being  read  in 
court,  it  appeared  from  them,  that 
the  fir  ft  lire  wras  merely  accidental ; 
as  file  had  then  gone  into  the  barn 
to  examine  the  hens,  and  that,  on 
reaching  to  the  beams  on  which 
they  roofted,  die  had  fallen  on  the 
ft  raw,  and  as  (lie  thought  put  out 
the  candle,  and  dife  ore  ring  the 
flames,  on  her  return  to  the  houfe, 
had  invented  an  excufe,  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  fee  a  man  in  the  yard 
with  a  lanthorn. 

But  the  remaining  part  of  her 
confelflon  was  perhaps  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  ever  marked  the 
waywardnefs  of  the  human  mind. 
She  fair!,  that  on  Sunday,  the  17th 
of  January,  the  day  of  the  fecond 
fire,  as  file  was  making  the  to  aft  for 
tea,  the  thought  (truck  her  that  fire 
Would  go  out,  and  let  the  other 
barn  on  fire  ;  and  that,  when  her 
bufinefs-  was  done,  file  had  taken  out 
a  candle  qnd  cftndleiUck,  and  placed 
them  in  fuch  a  situation  as  to  tftFeff 
her  ft  range  purpofe  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes. 

She  declared  that  file  did  this 
without  any  motive  whatfoever,  and 
no  motive  could  in  faff  be  affigned 
but  that  of  ahfolute  infant ty,  or  in¬ 
veterate  refentmeni ;  but,  on  adrift 
examination  of  the  evidence,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  file  had  never  given 
the  final  left  occafion  to  doubt  the 
faulty  of  her  intellects,  and  that,  fo 
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far  was  (lie  from  being  difpleafed 
with  her  mailer  or  miftrefs,  that  (he 
always  (poke  of  them  in  terms  of 
the  higheit  praii'e. 

At  this  feilions,  Samuel  Burt,  a 
capital  convibl,  to  whom  his  rna- 
jefty  had  been  plea  fed  to  grant  a 
pardon,  on  condition  of  tranibor- 
iation  for  life  to  New  South  Wales, 
which  at  the  lad  be  hi  on  s  he  refilled, 
was  let  to  the  bar,  and  the  pardon 
again  read  to  him.  He  made  a  very 
model!  and  fen li hie  apology  for  bav- 
ing  contemned  his  majeify’s  gieat 
goodnefs  to  him,  he  then  defiling 
to  die  ;  but  now  he  moll  thankfully 
embraced  the  fame,  only  w idling  to 
be  united  to  a  beloved  objedt,  in 
defpair  for  whom  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  the  fact  which  brought  on  all 
his  troubles. 

[  The  young  woman  alia  Jed  to  here  hu¬ 
manely  con fented  to  marry  this  un¬ 
happy  man  ,  but  jhe  died,  before  ike 

marriage  could  take  effect. ]  See 

p.  6. 

5.  Among  the  Societies  on  the 
Continent  little  known,  but  of  in- 
creating*  reputation,  is  the  C  econo¬ 
mical  Society  at  Madrid.  The  Spa- 
nidi  nation  is  emerging  from  its 
indolence  :  they  are  becoming  good 
chcmihs,  good  philofophers,  good 
phylicians,  and  good  patriots.  This 
truly  patriotic  in  dilution  propofes 
for  the  fird  diflribtition  of  the  prizes 
in  1787,  on  the  day  of  St.  11  id  ore, 
to  reward  with  a  .prize- of  2,250  liars 
(a  rial  at  Madrid  is- eqkml  in  value 
to  about  t d . ) ,  the  bed.  memoir  on- 
the  following  quedion  :  44  What  is 
the  true  fpirit  of  a  legiflation  fa¬ 
vourable  to  agriculture,  indudry, 
arts,  and  the  commerce  of  a  great 
Kingdom.”  The  author  is  expedited 
to  apply  his  opinion  to  the  different 
climates,  productions,  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  their  inhabitants.  Foreign¬ 
ers  are  admitted  among  the  candi¬ 
dates  \  and  difiertations  may  be 
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written  either  in  Spanifli,  Trench, 
Englifli,  Fortuguefe,  or  Laton. 

6.  Advices  are  received  at  the  In¬ 
ch  a- Ho  ufe,  of  the  fafe  arrival  of  earl 
Cornwallis  at  Calcutta,  on  the  1  2th 
of  September.  (See  VoL  VII.  p.  16.) 
He  was  received  with  the  Orongeft 
marks  of  regard  by  all  ranks,  both 
natives  and  Europeans. 

Thefe  advices  likewife  brought 
the  following  account  of  the  lofs  of 
the  Severn  packet.  This  Flip  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  her  voyage  on  Ftiday  the 
id  of  September,  and  on  Saturday 
the  9th,  had  got  a  little  below  In- 
gelee,  when  it  fell  calm  :  upon  this, 
the  current  being  very  drong,  the 
fmall  bower-anchor  was  let  go,  in 
four  fathom  water  ;  but  die  parted 
her  cable  aimed  immediately  ;  the 
bed  bower-anchor  was  then  let  go, 
which  die  likewife  parted  :  the  iheet-* 
anchor  was  next  let  go,  in  two  fa¬ 
thom  Water :  however,  by  this 
time,  they  found  Ike  was  on  a  land- 
bank  ;  they  had  hopes,  not  with- 
banding,  that  the  return  of  tide 
would  carry  her  off,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  no  body  attempted  to  get  on 
fhore,  which  they  could  then  have 
eadly  effected.  When  the  tide  re¬ 
turned,  there  was  a  very  heavy 
fwell,  and  much  wind,  which,  ren¬ 
dered  ineffectual  all  their  endeavours 
to  get  her  clear  off  the  bank.  She 
lay  in  this  fituarioffh from  twelve 
o’clock,  A.  M.  till  about  fix  in  the 
evening,  when,  the  drength  of  the 
tide  threw  her  on  her  bi'oadlide,  in 
which  date  die  lay  about  an  hour, 
and  a  half,  when  die  fplir.  Before 
die  went  to  pieces,  the  long  boat 
was  hoifted  .out,  and  Mrs.  Moore, 
Mrs.:  Lacey,  and  the  other  pafien- 
gers  got  into  it  ;  but  by  the  confu- 
fion  that  enfued,  in  numbers  endea¬ 
vouring  to  leap  into  the  boat,  die 
was  funk  along- Ode. 

The  following  is  a  lid  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  paffengers  iob  :  captain 
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Kidd  ;  Mr.  Schobie,  chief  officer  ; 
Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Lacey,  major 
Adderley,  enfign  fir  Richard  Cox, 
Mr.  Ryon,  Mr.  Dunn,  and  Mr. 
Friend,  one  of  the  company’s  pi¬ 
lots.'  There  were  about  fifty-five 
people  on  board,  only  fourteen  of 
whom  arefaved. 

[Vienna,  Feb.  I  4..  Jofeph  de  Pfeil- 
heim  died  the  30th  of  laft  month  at 
Ciagenfurt.  He  was  diilinguiOied 
through  life  for  his  humanity  to  the 
poor,  for  whofe  relief  he  appro¬ 
priated,  during  the  laft  ten  years, 
the  entered  of  30,000  florins. 

John  Pengs,  a  farmer,  died  lately 
at  a  village  near  Piritz,  in  Pome¬ 
rania.  He  was  borne  to  his  grave 
on  flieaves  of  corn,  according  to 
disown  defire;  and  a  fpade,  plough - 
fharc,  and  hedging-bill,  were  placed 
on  his  coffin.  He  had  cultivated 
upwards  of  two  theufand  acres  of 
land.  He  had  had  twenty-five  chil¬ 
dren,  and  fuch  as  lived  he  taught  to 
be  as  indufirious  as  himfelf.  Hepof- 
feffed  a  chearful  difpoiition,  the 
happy  effect  of  a  peaceful  mind  ; 
and  his  memory  was  the  faithful 
depofitory  of  remarks,  fhrewd,  fen- 
ffble,  and  ingenious,  which  he  had 
made  during  a'  long  eourffi  of  years. 

Flenna,  Feb.  17.  The  new  cri¬ 
minal  code  inpidis  upon  offenders 
only  one  mode  of  death,  which  is 
banging.  Trealon  and  rebellion 
bcpuniflied  with  the  conhfcati- 
pn  of  efferis,  and  perpetual  imprifpn- 
ment,  and  in  lome  cafes  with  death. 
Fetters  and  perpetual  imprilbnment 
will  be  the  punifhment  of  fuch  as 
kill  others  in  duels.  Blafphemers 
will  be  confined  in  the  hofpital  for 
the  reception  of  lunatics.  The 
other  punishments  denounced,  are 
phofe  of  being  fettered  and  labour¬ 
ing  at  the  public  works,  whipping, 
being  expofed  on  the  pillory,  brand- 
7  pd,  &c.  See  p.  3. 

Naples  Feb.  9?  Yeflerday,  at  a 
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concert  before  the  royal  family,  the 
celebrated  D.  Saveria  Savilla,  well 
known  for  his  wonderful  vocal 
powers,  being  in  the  act  of  finging 
a  molt  charming  air,  which  was 
honoured  with  profound  attention, 
expired  inftantaneoufly  without  a 
groan,  in  one  of  the  molt  exqui- 
iitely  beautiful  paffages  of  the  fong. 

Rome,  Feb.  10.  The  pope  has 
ordered  the  fuppreffion  of  a  convent 
of  C Hi  rifts,  two  of  Benedictines, 
and  fix  Brotherhoods  ;  the  effects  of 
thofe  houfes  are  to  he  applied  to 
ufeful  foundations,  and  among  the 
reft  to  the  eflablifhment  of  an  hof¬ 
pital  for  the  recep  ion  of  poor  girls, 
who  will  be  taught  fome  bufinefs, 
whereby  they  may  get  a  living, 
and  when  they  quit  the  houfe  to 
marry,  will  have  a  portion  of  forty 
crowns.  The  above  fuppreffions 
were  ordered  in  the  town  of  Gub- 
bio,  which  contains  only  3000  in¬ 
habitants,  and  in  which  there  were 
22  convents. 

21.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Lyons  propofed  in  ?  7  8  q ,  for  the 
due  de  Villeroy’s  medal,  the  follow¬ 
ing  queftion—  **  Whether  the  expe¬ 
riments  on  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
eflabliflied  his  theory  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light 
are  depifive  or  illufory  ?” — Light 
different  differ! ations  on  this  fubjcCl 
were  admitted,  four  of  which  at* 
tacked  the  great  Newton,  and  four 
defended  him.  Two  of  each  of 
thefe  productions  were  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  re  if,  fo  that  the  contelf 
lay  between  the  other  four.  The 
medal  was  finally  adjudged  to  that 
which  bore  this  motto,  S Implicit  as 
cxperie?itils  <vigorque  demon  fir  at  lone  ; 
and  the  Accejjit  (admiffion)  to  the 
paper  with  the  following  —  Fantum 
nomimus,  quantum  experiendo  didiem 
mus ;  both  in  fupport  of  our  immor¬ 
tal  countryman. 

2i.  In  fome  late  accounts  from 

Madrid? 


Madrid,  it  is  faid,  that  two  Syriac 
priefts  are  arrived  in  that  capital, 
and  have  given  fueh  fatisfaclory 
proofs  of  their  knowledge  in  the 
Eaftern  languages,  that  his  Catho¬ 
lic  majefty  has  charged  them  with 
.the  tranilation  of  the  manufcripts 
in  thofe  languages  which  make  part 
of  the  kingT  library  at  the  palace 
of  the  Efc Uriah  This  news  muft 
he  interefling  to  the  learned,  to 
whom  little  more  is  known,  but  that 
hi  the  cruifes  of  don  Lewis,  in 
161?,  he  fell  in  with  two  veffels 
pear  the  port  of  Sake,  of  which  he 
made  himfelf  mailer  “  and  that  a- 
mong  the  riches  they  contained, 
were  found  a  collection  of  upwards 
of  three  thoufand  volumes,  treat¬ 
ing  of  phyfic,  philofophy,  and 
matters  of  religion,  &c.  The  em¬ 
peror  of  Morocco  offered  450,00c!. 
to  have  them  redored ;  but  Philip 
king  of  Spain  would  never  confent 
to  it. 

Dominica,  Dec.  2 c.  On  the  11th 
inftant  arrived  here  the  Pegafus, 
prince  William  Henry,  commander. 
Lie  was  accompanied  by  the  Am- 
phion  and  Solebay  of  32  guns  each, 
and  the  Rattler  hoop  of  1 8  guns. 
He  was  received  by  the  governor, 
the  iegifla.ture,  and  the  officers  of 
the  30'th  regiment,  who  paid  him 
the  higheft  honours.  Avery  ele¬ 
gant  fupper  and  ball  was  given  to 
his  roval  hkhnefs.  Lie  was  alio 
.etegantlv  entertained  by  the  officers 
of  the  garrifon?  The  affiembly  and 
the  merchants  preferred  addreffes, 
to  which  the  prince  gave  very  po¬ 
lite  anfwers,  affuring  them,  that  in 
cafe  of  future  wars,  as  well  from 
<duty,  as  from  remembrance  of  their 
kind  civilities,  he  would  pay  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  ifland  of  Do¬ 
minica.  Two  French  Hoops  are  juft 
arrived  with  the  congratulations  of 
tke  vifcount  de  Damns,  governor 
pf  Mattinicoj  and  of  the  baron  de 


Clugny,  governor  of  Guadaloupe, 
on  his  royal  highnefs’s  arrival  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  a  requeft  that 
he  would  favour  ihefe  iflands  with 
a  vilit, 

APRIL, 

2.  On  Friday  the  claims  of  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Euftatius  were 
finally  argued  before  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil  5  when  it  was  decreed,  that  lord 
Rodney  and  general  Vaughan  are 
to  refund  the  money  to  the  faid 
claimants.  See  Dot.  FI I.  p.  29. 

4,  On  Thurfday  was  tried  at 
Kingfton  in  Surry,  before  Mr,  juf- 
tice  Gould  and  a  fpecial  jury,  a 
caufe  of  importance  to  the  public, 
wherein  Robert  Taylor,  affignee  of 
William  Taylor,  a  bankrupt,  was 
plaintiff;  and  Theodore  Henry 
Broadhead,  efq.  late  (lie riff  of  Suiv 
ry,  was  defendant.  The  cafe  was, 
that  in  Eafter  Term,  1786,  Meffrs. 
james,  wine  merchants,  of  Bread- 
ftreet,  obtained^  judgment  in  a  caufe 
againft  the  faid  bankrupt,  and  fued 
out  execution  thereon,  and  took  his 
flock  in  trade  and  effects  in  execu¬ 
tion  ;  that  three  or  four  days  after, 
a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  was 
taken  out  by  the  faid  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor,  againft  the  faid  bankrupt,  and 
thereupon  the  plaintiff  claimed  the 
faid  goods  back,  as  being  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  property  ;  when,  after  a 
long  trial,  it  came  out  in  evidence, 
that  the  commjffion  of  bankruptcy 
was  concerted  and  taken  out  for  the 
exp  refs  purpofe  of  defeating  meffrs. 
James  from  receiving  their  juft  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  therefore  the  jury  found 
a  verdi hi  for  the  defendant,  to  the 
fatisfadtioii  of  the  whole  court,  by 
which  decifion  meffrs.  James  re¬ 
ceive  the  full  benefit  of  the  faid  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  the  commiffion  of  ban¬ 
kruptcy  falls  to  the  ground. 

9.  The  fir  ft  ftone  of  a  new 

church 
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church  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surry, 
was  laid  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Randal. 
Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins,  efq.  and 
many  other  refpedlable  inhabitants 
attended  at  the'  ceremony.  The 
contributions  have  been  very  hand- 
fome—  amongtl  the  large  ft  of  which 
Rands  the  name  of  Mr.  Levi,  the  Jew, 
who, much  to  his  honour,  forgetting 
the  diftindtions  of  religion,  contri¬ 
buted  one  hundred  pounds  to  the 
building  of  a  ChrilEan  church. 

Jerfyr  March  1 9.  Yefterday  I 
took  a  ride  to  St.  Owen’s  Bar,  to 
fee  foine  trees  which  have  lately 
Been  difcovered  within  high-water 
mark,  with  every  appearance  of  a 
ih'len  fore  ft*  They  cover  at  pre¬ 
fect  upwards  of  three  fquare  acres 
of  ground,  but  feem  to  extend  be¬ 
yond  all  human  reach  into  the  fea. 
Many  of  thefe  trees  are  entire,  and 
jmeafore  upwards  of  forty  feet  long, 
and  it  is  evident  they  have  grown 
on  the  fpot,  as  their  roots  and  earth 
ft  ill  adhere.  But  what  renders  this 
difeovery  ftill  more  wonderful  is, 
that,  for  many  miles  round  this 
bar,- it  is  a  barren  fandy  defert,  and 
not  a  fhrub  to  be  feen  on  it. 

Bothy  April  1 1.  Yqllerday  John 
Twycrofs  and  Richard  Wetenall, 
were  convidted  before  the  mayor  on 
feverat  counts,  of  keeping  a  faro 
and  other  gambling  tables,  and  fen- 
tenced  to  pay,  Twycrofs  four  hun¬ 
dred,  and  Wetenall  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  ;  with  a  hearty  wifli 
expreiTed  by  the  worthy  magi- 
ftrate,  that  the  law  could  be  more 
weightily  enforced  againft  thefe  atro*- 
cious  offences. 

Caen ,  March  30.  Two  officers, 
of  equal  rank,  belonging  to  a  re¬ 
giment  quartered  here,  having  un¬ 
happily  quarrelled,  one  in  his  rage 
ft  ruck  the  other ;  the  blow  was  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  combatants  parted. 

They  immediately  retired  with¬ 
out,  the  town,  each  armed  with  a 
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fmall  fword,  and  accompanied  by  a 
fecond.  In  a  few  minutes'  they 
were  both  feverely  wounded,  but 
neither  mortally,  though  difabled 
from  fighting  with  fwords,  and  in 
this  condition  were  carried  to  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  circum fiance  of  a  blow  was 
confidered  in  fo  ferious  a  light,  that 
the  colonel  convened  the  corps,  and 
the  refuk  of  their  deliberation  was, 
that  one  of  the  officers  muft  die  l 

This  refolution  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  combatants,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  'an  information,  that  the 
corps  e-xpedted  that  they  would 
again  go  out,  and  determine  the 
affair  with  piftols.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  took  the  field,  each  being; 
borne  in  a  chair,  and  ten  officers  of 
the  arrav  attending. 

j  o 

The  firft  ihot  was  fired  by  the 
officer  who 'received  the  blow,  and 
the  ball  lodged  in  the  aggreffor’s 
bodv  ;  he  however  returned  the 
fire,  but  miffed  his  antagoni-ft—  the 
third  Ihot  took  place-  in  his  b  re  aft, 
and  he  funk,  but  not  lifelefs, 
though  unable  to  hold  a  piftol. 

They  were  again  removed  t® 
quarters  ;  the  corps  again  met,  and 
refolved,  that,  if  both  the  comba¬ 
tants  recovered,  they  mould  again 
take  the  field:  the  aggreffior  how¬ 
ever  died,  and  was  buried  with 
military  honours. 

A  few  days  after  his  death,  the 
brother  of  the  furvivor  arrived  s.t 
Caen  from  Bourdeaux — an  exp  refs 
had  been  fern  to  him,  and  he  came 
for  the  purpofe  of  revenging  hia 
bj other’s  honour  and  death,  in  cafe 
his  opponent  had  furvived. 

io.  A  letter  from  on  board  the 
Lord  Hyde  packet-boat,  arrived  at 
Falmouth  from  Nevy  York,  fays, 
that  the  day  before  they  failed 
the  General  Wafhingron,  carrying 
twenty  guns,  arrived  there  from 
Madeira,  laden  with  wines,  and 

brought 
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brought  in  with  them  an  Algerine 
corfair  which  they  had  taken  after 
an  eno-a°ement  of  an  hour  and  an 

O  O 

half.  Captain  Henderfon  of  the 
Washington,  fays,  he  had  no  irons 
of  his  own  to  put  on  the  prifoners, 
but  he  found  plenty  on  board  the 
corfair,  which  he  made  ule  of,  as 
they  began  to  be  very  outrageous. 
They  intended  to  fend  the  prifon¬ 
ers  to  the  dey  to  exchange  fome  A- 
mericans  for  them,  and  if  that  were 
refufed,  that  they  then  Should  be 
made  Haves  of,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Algerines  treat 
their  prifoners. 

12.  On  Monday  morning,  the 
qth  infant,  the  town  of  Campden, 
in  Gloucefierfhire,  was  alarmed  by 
a  violent  fhock,  which  was  at  firft 
thought  to  be  an  earthquake,  but 
which  afterwards'appeared  to  arife 
from  an  expiation  of  gunpowder  at 
a  houfe  in  that  town,  where  a  per- 
fon  had  designedly,  in  confequence 
of  a  difagreement  between  himfelf 
and  one  of  his  family,  fet  fire  to  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  gar¬ 
ret  of  his  foil’s  houfe,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  every  thing  in  the  houfe, 
leaving  it  a  mere  Shell.  The  mif- 
guided  perpetrator  was  blown  above 
one  hundred  yards,  but  no  perfon 
was  killed  except  himfelf. 

I?.  The  parliament  of  Paris  en¬ 
tered  on  their  Journals,  on  the  tiff 
of  March,  the  letters  patent  which 
abolifh  the  Droit  d’Aubaine  ;  and 
by  which  all  English  fubjedts  dying 
in  France  are  to  be  considered  as 
natural  born  fubjedts. 

.Bath,  April  16.  A  few  weeks 
ago  nine  or  ten  large  frees  on  the 
Entry-Hill  road  fide,  about  a  mile 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  city,  fud- 
denly  flipt  from  their  Situation 
for  the  fpace  of  fifty  yards  into 
the  adjoining  field,  carrying  with 
-them  an  immenfe  weight  of  earth  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  this  extraordi- 
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nary  march,  they  continue  their 
eredf  poiture,  and  are  now  breaking 
into  leaf:  it  is  become  the  fafhion- 
able  walk  to  obferve  this  new  and 
furprifing  feene. 

Calcutta ,  CHI,  1  2.  The  following 
melancholy  accident  Shows  that  a 
tiger  is  not  always  deterred  from 
approaching  fire.  A  Small  veffel 
from  Ganjam  to  this  port  being 
longer  on  her  paffage  than  was  ex¬ 
pect  ed,  ran  out  of  provisions  and 
water :  being  near  the  Saugar 
Iflands,  the  Europeans,  fix  in  num¬ 
ber,  went  on  Shore  in  fearch  of  re¬ 
freshments,  there  being  fome  cocoa 
nuts  on  the  ifland,  in  queft  of  which 
they  Strayed  a  considerable  way  in¬ 
land.  Night  coming  on,  and  the 
velfel  being  at  a  distance,  it  was 
thought  more  Safe  to  take'  up  their 
night’s  lodging  in  the  ruins  of  an 
old  pagoda,  than  to  return  to  the 
veSfei.  A  large  fire  was  lighted,, 
and  an  agreement  made,  that  two 
of  the  number  Should  keep  watch 
by  turns  to  alarm  the  reft  in  cafe  of 
danger.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  one 
Dawfon,  late  a  filverfitiith  in  this 
town,  to  be  one  of  the  watch.  In 
the  night,  a  tiger  darted  over  the 
Sire  upon  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  and  in  fpringingoff  with  him, 
itruck  its  head  again  ft  the  Side  of  the 
pagoda,  which  made  it  and  its  prey 
rebound  upon  the  Sire,  on  which 
they  rolled  over  one  another  once 
or  twice  before  he  was  carried  off. 
In  the  morning  the  thigh  bone  and' 
legs  of  the  unfortunate  vidtim  were 
found  at  fome  di (lance,  the  former 
ftripped  of  its  flelh,  and  the  latter 
Shockingly  mangled. 

20.  The  firft  regulated  dramatic 
performance  of  nobility,  and  per¬ 
rons  of  diftintftion,  took  place  at 
Richmond-houfe,  with  the  Comedy 
of  The  IVay  to  Keep  ITim . 

The  following  were  the  Dramatis 
Perfonse : 

(B)  Love- 
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Lovemore,  Lord  Derby. 

Sir  Brilliant  F afhion,  Hon .  Mr. 

Edgecombe. 
Sir  Bafliful  Conflant, Major  Arabin. 
William,  Sir  Harry  En- 

glefield. 

Sideboard,  Mr.Campbell. 

Widow  Eelmour,  Hon.  Mrs. Ho- 


Mrs.  Lovemore,  Hon.  Mrs. Da¬ 

rner. 

Lady  Confbant,  Mifs  Camp¬ 

bell. 

Muffin,  Mrs.  Bruce. 

[  This  new  fpecies  of  polite  entertain¬ 
ment  was  frequently  repeated  in  the 
fequel ;  tickets  of  admijjion  being 
diftributed  among  the  nobility  and 
perfons  of  dijlinhlion  only .  7 he 

duke  of  R  i eh mon d ,  who,  on  thefc 
occaftons,  aided  himfelf  as  mafter 
of  the  ceremonies ,  was  more  than 
once  honoured  with  the  prefence  and 
approbation  of  their  majefties ,  and 
the  royal  f ami ly .  ] 

25.  The  corps  of  engineers  is  in 
future,  by  his  majelty’s  orders,  to 
take  the  name  of  a  The  Corps  of 
Royal  Engineers,  and  to  rank  with 
the  royal  regiment  of  artillery.  Gaz . 

Lord  George  Gordon  appeared 
in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ;  and, 
being  tailed  upon  to  plead  to  the 
feveral  informations  exhibited  a- 
gainfl:  him,  he  deflred  to  plead  to 
them  feparately  ;  but  this  requifi- 
tion  being  refilled,  he  pleaded  “  not 
guilty”  to  them  all.  His  lord  Hi  ip 
was  attended  by  a  corporal  of  the 
guards,  who  carried  his  books  and 
papers. 

26.  Lord  George  Gordon  again 
appeared  in  court.  He  went  up  to 
the  matter  of  the  crown-office,  and 
the  fecondary,  and  told  them,  that 
the  court  had  been  wrong  in  prefl¬ 
ing  him  to  plead,  the  day  before,  to 
two  informations,  as  Mr.  Jones,  of 
the  crown -office,  had  only  ferved 
him  with  one  ;  however,  he  would 


fpeak  to  the  Judges  at  the  proper 
time  :  and  when  the  other  eaufe's 
were  over,  and  the  court  riling,  he 
add  retted  the  judges,  faying,  that 
yefterday  he  would  not  contend  with 
their  lordttiips,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  pleading  guilty  to  twro  informa¬ 
tions  at  once,  though  he  had  only 
been  ferved  with  ©nc,  becaufe  the 
court  were  his  friends ;  and  a  gre¬ 
nadier  having  carried  his  bag,  gave 
occatton  to  one  of  the  counfellors 
privately  to  alk  him  ;  “  if  he  came 
to  bettege  them  ?”  That  day  he  had 
brought  the  bag  himfelf,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  court  to  inform  him,  if 
he  might  fubpeena  one  witnefs,  and 
obtain  the  authority  of  the  court  to 
recover  a  letter  relating  to  the  firft 
information,  as  the  niceft  delicacy 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  great  per- 
fonages  only  being  involved  in  the 
caufe  between  the  court  of  France, 
St.  James’s,  and  himfelf. 

The  court  informed  his  lordfhip, 
that  the  trial  being  now  at  iflue,  the 
delicacy  was  out  of  the  quettion  ; 
and  that  he  might  apply  to  their 
proper  officers  for  whatever  fub- 
pocnas  and  papers  were  neceflary 
for  his  defence.  His  lordttiip  bowr- 
ed  with  gratitude  and  fubmillion  to 
the  judges  ;  and  the  court  rofe. 

Lord  George  Gordon  went  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  court  of  king’s  bench  rofe, 
and  left  a  me  flag  e  that  fhe  would 
be  fubpeenaed  to  appear  in  the 
king’s  bench,  in  the  profecution  a- 
gainft  him  by  the  courts  of  France 
and  London,  and  entreated  Hie 
might  not  be  the  leafl  alarmed  on 
the  fubpeena  being  ferved  upon  her. 

27.  Yetterday  fifteen  malefactors 
were  executed  before  Newgate  ;  a- 
rnong  whom  was  Elizabeth  Sedge- 
wick,  the  incendiary.  Seep.  12. 

30.  Lord  George  Gordon  ap¬ 
peared  in  court,  with  Mr.  Wilkins 
the  printer,  who  pubiifhcd  the  pa¬ 
pers 
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pcrs  charged  upon  his  lordfliip  as 
libellous.  The  information  being 
read,  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  Lord 
George  took  his  feat  among  the 
Icing’s  counfel,  and  when  the  ordi- 
nary  bufinefs  of  the  court  was  con¬ 
cluded,  arofe,  and  addreffed  the 
bench.  His  lordfliip  faid,  he  came 
for  information  ;  that  he  found  by 
the  books,  that  in  all  cafes  where 
informations  were  brought  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  the  officers  of 
the  crown  only  could  proceed, 
whereas,  in  this  cafe,  not  one  king’s 
counfel  appeared  ;  he  therefore,  de¬ 
li  red  to  know,  if  Meffrs.  Baldwin 
and  Law,  who  had  moved  againft 
him,  were  crown  officers;  or  whe¬ 
ther,  in  cafe  they  were  not,  they 
could  a dt  by  delegation  from  the 
attorney  general  ?  Mr.  juftice  Bul- 
ler  anfwered,  they  certainly  could. 
Lord  George  then  informed  the 
court,  that  as  a  perfonal  enmity  w  as 
harboured  againft  him  by  the  fhe¬ 
riff,  who,  he  underftood,  was  to 
ftrike  the  pannel  of  the  jury  by 
which  he  was  to  be  tried,  he  hoped 
the  court  Would  order  the  pannel  to 
be  {truck  by  fome  other  officer  of 
the  court.  Mr.  juftice  Ruller  faid, 
his  lordfliip  was  irregular  ;  that  if 
he  had  any  challenges  to  make,  he 
might  make  them  on  the  trial. 
Lord  George  anfwered,  that  if  the 
flieriff  {truck  the  jury,  he  fliould 
certainly  challenge  the  array ;  but  his 
wifli  was  to  come  to  trial  upon  fuch 
fairgrounds,  as  not  to  offend  the  jury 
by  challenges.  Mr.  juftice  Ruller 
replied,  that,  if  his  lordfliip  had 
any  objection  to  the  fheriff,  he  mu  If 
{late  it  by  affidavit.  Lord  George 
rebutted,  that,  if  called  upon,  he 
was  ready  to  ftate  his  objections  up¬ 
on  oath.  Mr.  juftice  Ruller  fur- 
rebutted,  that  the  jury  was  to  be 
fpecial,  of  courfe  the  fheriff  could 
not  aft  partially,  as.  he  mu  ft  give  in 
a  lift  of  the  freeholders  at  large. 
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from  which  forty-eight  being  taken, 
each  party  had  a  right  to  ftrike  out 
twelve.  Lord  George  made  his 
bow,  and  retired. 

Mr.  Wilkins  being  called  to  plead 
to  the  information  of  the  attorney- 
general  againft  him,  for  printing 
the  petition  of  the  prifoners  to  his 
lordfliip  to  prevent  their  banifliment 
to  Botany  Bay,  pleaded  not  guilty, 

MAY. 

4.  Lord  George  Gordon  caufed  a 
letter  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
before  he  went  to  the  houfe,  ac¬ 
quainting  him,  that  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  a  vilit  from  Mr.  Walter  Smyth, 
brother  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Afton,  threatening  to 
call  him  to  account  if  he  went  to 
Mrs.  Firzherbert’s  again,  or  took 
liberties  with  her  name  to  this,  he 
made  anfvver,  that  he  inuft  yet  ap¬ 
ply  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  to  himfelfj 
or  to  fir  Carnaby  Haggerftone,  till 
a  written  an  fiver  was  fent  concern¬ 
ing  the  juft  title  of  their  filler,  juft: 
as  if  he  had  not  called  upon  him. 
He  concludes,  44  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  inform  you,  as  prime  minifter, 
with  this  circumfhnce,  that  you  may 
be  apprized  of,  and  communicate 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  over¬ 
bearing  difpofition  of  the  papifts. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

'  G.  Gordon.” 

9.  Lord  George  Gordon  appeared 
in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  as 
counfel  for  himfelf,  and  exhibited 
articles  of  the  peace  againft  Mr. 
Smyth,  Mr.  Afton,  'and  fir  Chades 
Bampfylde,  'bart.  but  the  fir  ft  name 
of  Mr.  Afton  being  omitted,  he  was 
told  by  the  judges,  that  the  court 
could  not  proceed  againft  him  that 
day  ;  but  ordered  the  crown  officers 
to  iffiue  attachments  immediately  a- 
gainft  the  other  gentlemen. 

The  judges  indulged  lord  George 
"  (R  °2) 
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Gordon  ill  {wearing  in  the  anticnt 
manner,  by  holding  up  his  right 
arm,  inftead  of  laying  his  hand  up¬ 
on  the  Evangelifts,  or  killing  them, 
which  his  loidfhip  refufed  to  do. 

Yefterday,  five  journeymen  book¬ 
binders  received  judgment  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  for  a  con¬ 
spiracy  againft  their  mailers,  in  de¬ 
manding  an  abridgment  of  their 
hours  of  labour,  and  leaving  their 
work  when  refufed.  Their  fentence 
Was,  two  years  imprifonment  in 
Newgate.  Twenty-four  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  confpiracy. 

Sa lijbury,  May  7.  Wednefday 
pafied  through  this  city,  in  their 
road  home  from  Southampton, 
where  they  had  been  dipped  in  lea- 
water,  as  a  preventative  from  the 
dreadful  effedts  of  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  a  countryman,  his  wife,  and 
child,  fix  {beep  dogs,  fixteen  pigs, 
and  eighteen  cows  and  calves. 

Ii.  A  lliip  of  war  is  now  fitting 
out  for  the  purpofe  of  being  fent  to 
Otaheite,  in  order  to  convey  plants 
of  the  bread  fruit-tree  to  the  Weft- 
India  iflands.  It  is  to  contain  a 
complete  apparatus  of  a  hot-houfe, 
and  a  botanift  and  gardener  is  to  ac¬ 
company  the  expedition.  This  be¬ 
nevolent  plan  is  projected .  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks,  and  patronifed  by 
his  majefty. 

13.  Sailed  the  Sirius  of  24  guns, 
commodore  Philips,  captain  Hun¬ 
ter,  the  Supply  armed  brig;  the 
the  Charlotte,  Gilbert ;  Friendfhip, 
'Walton ;  Alexander,  Sinclair ;  Lady 
Penrhyn,  Sier  ;  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mafon  ;  Scarborough,  Marfhal  ; 
Filhborn,  Brown  ;  Golden  Grove, 
Sharpe  ;  and  Borrowdale,  Reed, 
tranfports  and  convidt  Ihips,  for 
Botany  Bay.  The  Hyaena  frigate, 
captain  Courcy,  failed  with  the 
above,  and  is  to  accompany  them 
100  leagues. 

14.  Several  of  the  animals  bitten 
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by  a  mad  dog,  as  mentioned  laft 
week,  have  been  feized  with  the 
hyd  rophobia,  and  of  neceffity  kill¬ 
ed  ;  a  convincing  proof  that  dip¬ 
ping  in  fait  water  is  no  fpecific  for 
that  horrid  malady, 

A  brace  of  old  woodcoks  and  five 
young  ones  were  fiufhed  on  Tuef- 
day  May  !,  in  the  well  end  of 
Grovelv,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Street, 
of  Dinton.  He  caught  one  of  the 
young  birds,  and  has  exhibited  it 
to  the  neighbourhood, 

1  5.  The  attorney  general  of  Ire¬ 
land  having  lately  brought  a  hill 
into  the  houfe  of  commons  of  that 
kingdom,  refpedting  an  outrage  a- 
gainft  the  infant  foil  of  the  late  lord 
Gonnanftown,  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  tranfadbon  in  que- 
ftion  :  i(  The  young  nobleman  had 
been  clandeftinely  carried  away  in 
December  laft.  He  was  hurried 
through  England  with  the  greateft 
precipitation,  attended  by  a  popifh 
pried,  and  a  military  officer  in  the 
Au (Irian  fervice.  From  thence  he 
was  conveyed  to  France,  and  there 
for  fome  time  buried  in  a  convent. 
From  thence  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  principality  of  Liege,  where  he 
is  now  clofely  kept,  under  the  care 
of  an  old  grandmother  and  an  un-  1 
cle.  This  uncle,  it  fhould  be  re-  1 
marked,  as  a  matter  of  great  con- 
fequencc,  was  next  heir  in  remain¬ 
der  to  the  family  eftate,  which  is 
very  confiderable,  being  eftimated 
at  five  or  fix  thoufand  a  year.  It 
was  for  the  purpofe  of  being  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  popifh  religion,  that 
the  minor  had  been  thus  illegally 
forced  over  feas  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  Every  necefiary  meafure  had 
been  taken  to  recover  him  that  the 
laws  warranted.  An  order  from 
the  court  of  chancery  had  been  for¬ 
mally  iffued,  under  the  broad  feal 
of  Ireland,  demanding  of  the  un¬ 
cle  forthwith  to  reftore  the  minor 

lord  • 
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lord.  This  uncle  ftyled  himfelf  ec- 
cleiiadical  counfellor  to  the  prince 
of  Liege,  and  in  lie  ad  of  furrender¬ 
ing  the  child,  ififued  a  manifefto  in 
anfwer  to  the  order  of  chancery, 
couched  in  the  mod:  indolent  lan¬ 
guage  he  had  ever  heard  or  feen. 
The  manifefto  fet  out  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  : 

44  I  jericho  Predon,  ecclefiafli- 
eal  counfellor  and  privy  coun- 
feiior  to  his  high  nets  the  prince 
of  Liege,  &c.  having  been  ferved 
with  a  J'crap  of  parchment ,  with  a 
lit  of  wax  annexed  to  it— and  being 
informed  that  the  {ixidfcrap  of  parch¬ 
ment  was  an  order  of  the  court  of 
chancery  of  Ireland,  and  that  the 
faid  bit  of  wax  was  the  broad  feal 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and 
having  quedioned  the  meifenger 
whether  he  meant  to  lubject  me  to 
a  foreign  jurifdidtion,  Sec.  ?  I  do 
therefore  proteft  againd  the  autho¬ 
rity  or  force  of  the  faid  ferap  of 
parchment  and  bit  of  wax.” 

Now,  if  thofe  perfons  fhould 
think  proper  rather  to  dedroy  the 
child,  than  fuffer  him  to  be  brought 
lip  in  the  principles  of  the  Britilh 
conftitution,  and  in  the  proteilant 
religion  (he  did  not  imagine  there 
was  any  fuch  intention,  but  there 
was  a pojjihility  of  it),  the  uncle,  as 
next  heir  in  remainder,  would  come 
in  for  the  edate.  It  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  therefore,  to  pafs  an  add, 
disqualifying  him  from  inheriting 
the  eiiate  in  remainder  ;  for  perlons 
who  commit  outrages,  and  fet  the 
laws  at  defiance,  Thould  never  be 
fu  fie  heel  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  their 
protedtion. 

Tork,  May  15.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  on  a  cold  rainy  day,  one  of 
Mr.  Fdjambe’s  fervants  informed 
his  miller,  that  a  poor  man  lay 
dead  upon  the  road  near  the  houfe. 
Mr.  Foljamhe  immediately  ordered 
the  man  to  be  brought  in,  had  his 
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clothes  dripped  off  before  the  fire? 
and  afiifted  in  rubbing  his  body 
with  warm  cloths.  Every  method 
recommended  for  refioring  fufpend- 
ed  animation  was  perfevered  in  for 
i'ome  time  ;  when,  to  crown  this 
acct  of  humanity,  returning  life  at 
length  began  to  appear  ;  cordials 
were  adminidered,  and  the  poor 
man  recovered  •  dry  warm  clothes 
were  put  upon,  and  every  refrefh- 
ment  neceflary  was  given  to  him.— 
He  faid  he  was  a  native  of  Halifax, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  travelling 
towards  Liverpool,  in  order  to  get 
a  paflage  to  his  native  place,  but 
was  lo  reduced  in  circumdances  that 
he  did  not  eat,  except  a  fmail  bit 
of  gingerbread,  for  two  days,  nor 
had  he  the  means  of  procuring  any 
thing,  not  having  a  halfpenny  in 
his  pocket  when  found.— Thofe 
who  may  think  Mr.  Foljambe’s  care 
of  the  man  ended  here,  know  him 
not ;  a  taylor  was  fent  for,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  make  him  a  new  Tu it  of 
clothes  ;  he  was  properly  equipped 
from  head  to  foot,  and  after  daying 
at  Aldwark  about  three  weeks,  till 
his  health  and  drength  were  re¬ 
cruited,  was  lent  away  with  money 
fufficient  in  his  pocket,  not  only  to 
carry  him  to  Liverpool,  but  to  his 
pl&ce  of  nativity. 

2  * .  Mr.  Burke,  attended  by  many 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  rhe  houfe  of 
lords,  on  Thurfiay  the  icth  in- 
dan  t,  and  thus  addrelfed  the  lord 
chancellor : 

44  My  lord, 

44  I  am  commanded  by  the  houfe 
of  commons,  in  their  name,  and 
that  of  all  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  to  impeach  Warren  ITad- 
ings,  efq.  late  governor-general  of 
Bengal,  of  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors  ;  and  to  adjure  their  lord- 
fhips,  that  the  commons  will,  with 
all  convenient  fpeed,  exhibit  articles 
(B  3)  ' againd 
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again  ft  him,  and  make  good  the 
fame.5? 

On  Monday  the  14th,  Mr.  Burke 
brought  up  the  articles  of  impeach¬ 
ment,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  conlideration  on  a  lubfe- 
quent  day.  I 

And  this  day  he  brought  up  an¬ 
other  article  of  impeachment.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  informed  the  lord 
chancellor,  that  “  Mr.  Hatlings  is 
now  in  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at 
arms,  ready  to  be  delivered  at  the 
bar  of  this  houfe.” 

The  lord  chancellor  read  the  mef- 
fage  to  the  houfe  ;  after  which  it 
was  read  by  the  clerk.  At  this 
moment  the  houfe  was  very  full, 
and  in  the  mod  profound  and  awful 
file  nee. 

Lord  Walfingham  then  Hated  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  caufe  ; 
and  traced  the  hiftory  of  the  fcveral 
impeachments  for  mifdemeanors, 
which  were  upon  the  Journals,  and 
the  feveral  fecurities  which  they 
gave  to  the  houfe,  for  their  appear¬ 
ance.  His  lordfhip  then  moved, 

Firti,  “  That  Warren  Hatlings 
be  taken  into  the  cuftody  of  the 
gentlemen  ufher  of  the  black  rod.5’ 

Secondly,  44  That  he  be  brought 
to  the  bar,  and  admitted  to  bail, 
himfelf  in  ten  thouland  pounds, 
and  two  fecurities,  in  five  thouland 
pounds  each.” 

The  fir  If  motion  was  put  and  car¬ 
ried  ;  and  black  rod  having  received 
the  proper  orders,  repaired  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  took  Mr. 
Ha  flings  into  cuftody.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  lobby  ;  when  black 
rod  informed  the  houfe,  that  “  in 
obedience  to  their  lordfhips  com¬ 
mands,  he  had  taken  Mr.  Hatlings 
into  cuftody,  and  was  ready  to  de¬ 
liver  him  at  the  bar.” — Upon  which 
he  was  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the 
bar. 

The  houfe  was  now  feated  in  the 
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form  of  two  ranks  :  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  on  the  woolfack ;  a  great 
number  of  the  commons  behind, 
and  on  each  lide  of  the  throne,  and 
tne  bar  crouded  with  gentlemen, 
forming  a  moil  intere fling  feene. 

Black  Rod, 

Mr.  HASTINGS. 

The  Serjeant  at  Arms,  and 
Attendants 

entered  the  houfe,  and  after  the  pro¬ 
per  obeifances,  the  prifoner  was 
placed  at  the  bar,  when  he  dropped 
on  his  knee.  Being  permitted  to 
rife,  the  lord  chancellor  faid,  “  Read 
the  articles  of  impeachment.” 

After  the  clerk  had  read  the  title 
of  the  general  charge,  black  rod, 
by  defire  of  Mr.  Hatlings,  deli  red 
that  the  articles  might  be  read fhort . 

The  duke  of  Richmond  faid,  he 
could  not,  upon  fuch  a  folcmn  oc- 
calion,  confent  to  the  application. 
His  grace  was  hitherto  utterly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  charges ;  therefore  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  hear  them  read 
with  the  attention  they  deferved. 

The  lord  chancellor  agreed  in 
opinion,  and  the  articles  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  read  at  length. 

At  half  after  leven  the  clerk  be¬ 
gan  reading  and  continued  until 
ten,  at  which  time  the  ftxth  charge 
was  fmifhed  ;  when 

Lord  Townfhend  rofe,  and  mov¬ 
ed,  that  the  two  remaining  charges 
might  be  read  ftiort,  in  order  to  eafe 
the  houfe,  and  the  prifoner,  from 
the  excellive  fatigue  of  reading  them 
at  length. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  oppofed 
the  motion.  A  convcrfation  took 
place,  at  the  clofe  of  which  it  was 
agreed  to  go  on,  and  Mr.  Haftings 
was  allowed  a  chair.  At  eleven  the 
articles  were  fmifhed,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  demanded  of  him  what 
he  had  to  fay  in  his  defence. 

Mr.  Haftings  anfwered,  “  My 

lords, 
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lords,  I  rely  upon  the  juftice  of  this 
houfe,  and  pray  that  I  may  be 
granted  a  copy  of  the  charge,  with 
a  reafonabfe  time  to  make  my  de¬ 
fence.  Likewife  that  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  counfel  ;  and,  that  I  may 
be  admitted  to  bail,”  Black  rod 
then  withdrew  with  his  prifoner. 

Lord  Wallingham  again  arofe, 
and  moved,  That  Mr.  Haftings 
might  be  admitted  to  bail  in  the 
fum  before  mentioned. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  laid,  after 
hearing  the  articles  read,  and  the 
exceeding  enormity  of  them,  he 
could  by  no  means  agree  to  take 
Inch  {lender  bail.  His  grace  ap¬ 
prehended  the  lead  fum  which  could 
be  demanded  in  the  prefent  cafe 
fhould  be  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  he 
therefore  moved  an  amendment, 
that  Mr.  Mailings  fhould  give  bail 
for  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds, 
and  two  fur e ties  in  the  like  lum. 

Lord  Townfhend  laid,  the  honour 
of  the  nation  was  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prefent  profecurion. 
The  charges  again  ft  Mr-  Haftings 
were  of  a  very  heavy  nature,  be¬ 
yond  any  thing  that  the  Journals 
could  produce.  He  therefore  fe- 
conded  the  noble  duke’s  motion. 

Lord  Hopetoun  and  lord  Wal - 
fingham  apprehended  the  fecurity 
firft  propofed  was  quite  fuflicient. 

Lord  Thurlow  quoted  the  cale  of 
fir  John  Bennet,  who  gave  bail  in 
the  fum  of  forty  thoufand  pounds 
upon  an  impeachment  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  His  lord  (hip  was  again  ft 
requiring  exceftive  bail  ;  it  being  e- 
qually  oppreifive  and  illegal. 

The  original  motion  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  fum  of  forty  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  houfe  as  fuflicient  bail. 

A  converfation  then  took  place, 
refpedfi ng  the  time  to  be  allowed 
the  prifoner  to  put  in  bis  anfvver. 

The  lord  chancellor  obferved, 


that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  be 
done  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
leflion.  He  was  therefore  of  opi¬ 
nion  to  allow  him  a  long  month  ; 
namely,  until  the  fecund  day  of  the 
next  feilion  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Haftings  was  again  called  to 
the  bar,  when  the  lord  chancellor 
laid-— >44  The  houfe  has  taken  your 
prayer  into  conftderation,  and  you 
are  to  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  charge 
againft  you.  You  are  to  have 
counfel  affignedyou.  Name  them.’* 
[Mr.  Haftings  named  Mr,  Plomer, 
Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Dallas.  The 
chancellor  put  the  queftion,  and 
thefe  three  gentlemen  were  afligned 
as  counfel.]  44  You  are  likewife  al¬ 
lowed  a  month  to  the  fecond  day  of 
next  feffion  of  parliament,  to  deli¬ 
ver  in  your  defence  at  the  bar  of 
this  houfe.  You  are  likewife  to  be 
admitted  to  bail,  yourlelf  in  twenty 
thoufand  pounds,  and  two  fureties 
in  ten  thoufand  pounds  each.  Have 
you  any  bail  ?”  Mr.  Haftings— 
44  My  lord,  they  are  now  at  the  bar.’* 

Chancellor. — Name  them. 

44  George  Sumner,  efq. 

44  Richard  Jof.  Sullivan,  efq. 

The  houfe  agreed  to  accept  the 
bail  ;  and  they  accordingly  juftified 
at  the  bar  ;  and  entered  into  a  recog¬ 
nizance  for  Mr.  Haftings’  appear¬ 
ance. 

Lord  Chancellor,— u  Mr.  Haft- 
ings,  you  may  withdraw,” 

2%.  The  great  caufe  between 
commodore  Johnftone  and  captain 
button,  was  finally  determined  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  in  favour  of  the 
former.  See  Fol.  F.  p.  100,  FoL 
FL  p.  3Q,  and  Fol.  FI I.  p.  46. 

Br'tJloU  May  26.  Some  work¬ 
men  digging  lately  for  making  a 
canal  near  Coalbrook-dale,  diico- 
vered  a  thick  glutinous  fubftance 
iffuing  from  the  fifllire  of  a  rock, 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to 
be  a  mineral  far,  which  appears  to 
(B  4)  have 
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have  all  the  properties  of  the  coni' 
mon  tar.  We  hear  feveral  hundred 
barrels  of  it  are  already  collected, 
the  quantity  that  iffues  daily  being 
verv  confiderable. 

# 

28.  Saturday  morning,  at  ten 
o’clock,  their  majefties  went  to  fee 
Mr.  Whitbread’s  brewery  in  Chil- 
well-ftreet,  which  was  rendered  as 
convenient  as  poffible  on  the  occa- 
fion ;  when  they  had  viewed  every 
part  of  the  premifes  in  a  moil  mi- 
pute  manner,  which  took  up  four 
hours,  they  gracioufly  partook  of 
fome  refrefhment  provided  in  the 
houfe,  and  they  exp  re  fled  them- 
felves  exceedingly  pleafed  with  the 
whole.  Mr.  Whitbread  attended 
their  majefties,  and  they  feemed 
very  much  fatisfled  at  viewing  fo 
large  a  work  totally  employed  in 
the  confumption  of  the  growth  of 
England,  The  whole  was  conduct¬ 
ed  with  the  greateii  regularity  and 
order,  in  a  very  plain  and  elegant 
manner.  The  fleam  engine  in  this 
brewery  is  eredted  in  a  bandfome 
building,  fo  as  to  exhibit  every  part 
of  it  at  one  view;  and  Mr.  Watt, 
the  patentee,  was  prefent  to  explain 
the  machine,  which  afforded  their 
majefties  Angular  pleafure.— -Their 
majefties  were  attended  by  th>ee  of 
the  princeft'es,  the  duke  of  Montagu, 
lord  Aylefbury,  lord  Denbigh,  the 
duchefs  of  Ancafler,  and  lady  Har- 
court. 

Yefterday  Andrew  Robinfon 
Bowes,  efq.  Edward  Lucas,  Francis 
Peacock,  Mark  Prevail,  John  Cum¬ 
mins,  otherwife  Charles  Chapman, 
William  Pigg,  and  three  other  per- 
fons,  were  tiied  in  the  court  of 
kind’s  bench,  Weft  min  Her,  before 
juftice  Buller,  on  an  indictment 
charging  them  v  ith  an  aflault  com¬ 
mitted  on  Friday  the  10th  day  of 
November  laft,  on  the  perfon  of  the 
countefs  of  Strathmore  ;  after  a  trial 
of  feveral  hours,  they  were  all  found 
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guilty. — As  foon  as  the  trial  was 
over,  Mr.  Bowes,  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Erfkine,  withdrew  the  indict¬ 
ment,  he  had  preferred  again  ft  the 
countefs,  for  perjury.  Seep*  31. 

J  U  N  E. 

1.  Arrived  in  London,  Mtffrs. 
Tenon  and  Colomb,  appointed  by 
the  royal  academy  of  Lienees  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  by  order  of  the  French  council 
of  ftate,  to  viiit  all  the  holpitals,  of 
every  fort,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  make  on  their  return, 
a  particular  defeription  of  every  in- 
flitution,  and  its  feveral  arrange¬ 
ments,  management,  and  advan¬ 
tages.  This  commiffion  is  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  French  government 
having  refolved,  on  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  royal  academy  of  me¬ 
dicine,  to  remove  the  Hotel  Dieu  at 
Paris  fivm  its  fttuation  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  city  ;  and  to  eredt  four 
or  more  grand  holpitals  at  the  out- 
Ikirts  of  Paris,  and  fuch  convenient 
fmall  infirmaries  in  different  airy 
parts  of  the  city,  to  receive  acci¬ 
dents,  and  fuch  lick  whole  cafes 
could  not  admit  of  being  conveyed 
fo  far  from  their  habitations  as  to 
the  intended  holpitals. 

By  order  of  th§  French  govern¬ 
ment,  Meflrs.  Tenon  and  Colomb 
delivered  to  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  bart. 
prefident  of  the  royal  fociety,  a 
letter  from  the  prefident  and  royal 
academy  of  feitnees  of  Paris,  re¬ 
queuing  the  prefident  and  royal 
fociety  to  aflift  thofe  gentlemen  in 
their  examinations  of  the  feveral 
hofpitals. — -They  were  received  and 
entertained  by  fir  jofeph  Banks  with 
that  zeal  and  liberality  which  dif- 
tinguifhes  his  excellent  heart  ;  and, 
deeming  this  deputation  from  France 
as  a  high  compliment  paid  to  the 
Britifli  nation,  fir  ]ofeph  has  taken 
every  llep,  by  application  to  the 

Britifli 
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Britifh  mini  (try,  to  the  feveral  offi¬ 
cial  departments,  and  every  lbciety 
or  pcrion  who,  by  their  authority, 
recommendation,  or  affiftance,  could 
give  thole  gentlemen  the  information 
they  defired. 

5.  Was  tried  in  the  court  of  king’s 

bench,  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  and 

falfe  imprifonment,  brought  by  Mr. 

Charles  Hay,  a  wine-cooper  of 

Quebec,  again  ft  hr  Frederic  Haldi- 

mand,  as  governor  of  that  province, 

for  arrefting  hi  in  on  luipicion  of 

high  treafon,  as  a  man  diiaffedied 

to  the  kingb  government  and  mca- 
.'r>a 

fures  during  the  late  difputes  with 
America,  and  confining  him  in  a 
loathfome  cell  during  the  fpace  of 
three  years  and  fixteen  days.  The 
confinement  was  confcifedly  illegal ; 
but  there  were  circumftances  that 
jullified  fufpicion ;  on  which  account 
the  jury,  which  was  fpecial,  mode¬ 
rated  the  damages,  and  found  a 
verdidt  for  the  plaintiff,  with  200I. 
damages. 

6.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  tried 
before  j a 0 ice  Buller,  at  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  on  an  information 
for  having  written  and  publifhed  a 
pamphlet,  intituled,  “  A  Petition 
to  lord  George  Gordon  from  the 
Prifoners  in  Newgate,  praying  for 
his  Interference,  and  that  he  would 
fecure  their  Liberties,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  being  fent  to  Botany 
Bay.”-  This  ftrange  performance, 
being  read,  appeared  to  be  a  farrago 
of  vague  rea Toning,  and  abfurd  re¬ 
ference,  interlarded  with  a  great 
number  of  Scripture  phrales.  1  he 
paftage  quoted  in  the  information 
was  to  the  following  purpofe  :  41  At. 
a  time  when  the  nations  of  the 
earth  endeavour  wholly  to  follow 
the  laws  of  God,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we,  labouring  under  our  levere 
fenten.ee s,  fhould  cry  out  from  our 
dungeon?  and  afk  redrefs.  Some  of 
us  are  about  to  buffer  execution 
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without  right eoufnefs,  and  others 
to  be  lent  off  to  a  batbarous  coun¬ 
try.  The  records  of  juftice  have 
been  fal lifted,  and  the  laws  profane¬ 
ly  altered  by  men  like  ourfelves. 
The  bloody  laws  againft  us  have 
been  enforced,  under  a  nominal 
adminiftration,  by  mere  whitened 
wails,  men  who  poffefs  only  the 
fhew  of  juftice,  and  who  have  con¬ 
demned  us  to  death  contrary  to  law. 
&c.” 

The  attorney  general  opened  the 
profecution  by  remarking,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  obvious  than 
the  purpofe  for  which  this  publica¬ 
tion  was  intended. —  It  purported 
to  be  an  addrefs  to  lord  George 
Gordon  ;  but,  as  it  would  appear, 
had  been  actually  written  by  h;m- 
felf,  with  a  view  either  to  raife  a 
tumult  among  the  prifoners  within, 
in  an  endeavour  to  procure  their 
deliverance  ;  or,  by  exciting  the 
compaftion  of  thofe  without,  to 
caufe  a  difturbance,  and  produce  the 
fame  effect.  It  was  now  but  a  few 
years  fince,  he  laid,  without  mean¬ 
ing  any  particular  application  In 
the  prefent  inllance,  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London  had  feen  thofe 
effedfs  completed,  which  this  pamph¬ 
let  went  to  produce  ;  and  the  con- 
fequences  were  too  well  known  to 
need  a  repetition.  It:  included  the 
law  and  the  judges  in  indiferiminate 
abuie  :  he  would  not  contend  for 
abfolute' perfection  in  the  former  ; 
but  thofe  who  condemned  our  laws, 
fhould  not  reticle  under  their  jurif- 
didtion.  The  criminal  law  was  no 
where  attended  to  with  move  care, 
or  enforced  with  fo  much  lenity.  - 
This,  however,  had  nothing  ti  do 
with  the  prefent  cale,  as  the  defend¬ 
ant  had  fufficiently  fhewn,  by  his 
condudt,  that  reformation  was  not 
his  objedl.  • 

John  Pitt,  the  turnkey  of  New¬ 
gate,  was  then  called.  He  depofed, 

that. 
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that,  in  the  month  of  December 
la  ft,  lord  George  Gordon  had  re¬ 
peatedly  viiiied  the  lodge,  and  aiked 
to  fee  the  prifoners,  particularly 
thofe  under  fentence  of  death,  which 
lequeft  was  often  denied.  On  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlet  in 
queftion,  lord  George  lent  a  copy 
to  him,  and  others  to  Mr.  Akerman, 
and  Mr.  Villette  the  ordinary.  A 
few  days  after,  he  found  a  man  and 
woman  dlftributmg  them  in  great 
numbers  at  the  door  of  the  prifon. 
In  confequence  of  this,  he  waited 
on  lord  George  at  his  houfe  in 
Welbeck-ftreet,  and  told  him  that 
there  was  fad  work  about  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  pamphlet ;  to  which 
his  lordftiip  replied,  u  No  matter, 
let  them  come  on  as  foon  as  they 
pieafe  ;  I  am  ready  for  them.”  He 
then  {aw  a  great  number  of  the 
books  in  the  room,  and  took  one  to 
Mr.  Akerman,  at  lord  George’s 
particular  defire  ;  and  alfo  gave  a 
diredtion  to  the  refidence  of  thole 
perfons  who  had  diftributed  the 
pamphlets  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  records  of  the  convidlion  of 
feveral  perfons  were  then  read  and 
authenticated  ;  and  Mr.  Akerman, 
and  Mr.  Hall,  the  keeper  of  the 
Hew  Jail,  Southwark,  were  called, 
for  the  purpofe  of  proving,  that 
there  exiiled,  at  the  time,  convicts 
of  the  fame  defeription  as  thole 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  addreff- 
ed  the  pamphlet  io  the  defendant. 

Lord  George  aiked  the  wimefles, 
feverally,  whether  he  had  ever  any 
conference  with  the  perfons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  record  ;  to  which  they 
replied  in  the  negative. 

His  lordftiip  then  entered  on  his 
defence  ;  which  was  delivered  in  a 
defultory  manner,  and  made  up  of 
materials  as  heterogeneous  as  ever 
went  to  fuch  a  compofition.  A  petty 
fraud,  he  faid,  committed  in  his 
own  family,  had  firft  drawn  his  at- 
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tention  to  the  laws  againft  felony, 
when  he  found  that  it  conftituted  a 
capital  crime,  though  the  fum  taken 
was  no  more  than  eighteen  pence. 
He  then  entered  into  a  hiftory  of 
our  criminal  law,  from  the  time  of 
Athelilan,  for  the  purpofe  of  prov¬ 
ing  that  code,  in  it's  prefent  ftate, 
to  be  by  much  too  fanguinary. 
This,  he  faid,  was  a  fubjedt  which 
ftruck  his  heart.  He  had  commu¬ 
nicated  his  ideas  to  lord  Mansfield, 
and  to  the  recorder,  who  had  ad¬ 
mitted  their  propriety  ;  and  to  judge 
Gould,  who  had  delired  him  to  put 
his  thoughts  on  p  iper.  This  was 
all  he  had  done  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance.  His  idea  was  only  to  en¬ 
large  the  powers  of  the  judges ; 
though  wicked  lawyers  had  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  another  intention.  He 
quoted  the  a6t  of  parliament  for 
fending  the  convicts  to  South  Wales, 
as  a  proof  that  the  legifiature 
thought  with  him  on  the  iubject  : 
he  quoted  the  Gazette  of  la  ft  Satur¬ 
day,  as  a  proof  of  his  majefty ’s  at¬ 
tention  to  God’s  laws,  which  he 
faid  were  diredlly  contrary  to  the 
prefent  practice  ;  and  he  allured  the 
court,  that,  if  he  had  time  to  fend 
for  his  books,  he  could  {hew  them 
that  every  word  of  his  pamphlet 
was  actually  in  the  Bible  !  — His 
lordftiip  complained  very  much 
of  thofe  vexatious  profecutions 
which  were  inftituted  againft  him. 
He  quoted  Blackftone’s  Commen¬ 
taries,  book  iv.  cap.  23.  who  lays, 
that  informations  filed  cx  officio , 
by  the  attorney  general,  are  proper 
only  for  fuch  enormous  mifdemean- 
ors  as  peculiarly  tend  to  difturb  or 
endanger  the  king’s  government, 
and  in  the  punifhment  or  preven¬ 
tion  of  which  a  moment’s  delay 
would  be  fatal.”  This,  he  laid,  had 
by  no  means  appeared  in  his  cafe, 
as  one  of  the  informations  againft 
him  had  been  pending  for  ten,  and 

the 
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the  other  for  fix  months.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  mode  was  therefore  a 
grievance  on  him,  which  was  not 
juftified,  as  it  appeared,  by  any 
pi  effing  neceffity.  He  exhorted 
judge  Buller  not  to  iofe  the  prefent 
opportunity  of  inlfruCting  the  jury 
on  the  difputed  point,  whether  they 
were  to  judge  of  law  as  well  as  of 
facSt.  He  then  complained,  that 
ipies  had  been  fet  over  him  by  the 
treafury  for  feverai  months ;  and 
concluded  with  repeating  his  decla¬ 
ration,  that  his  objedf  had  been  re¬ 
formation,  not  tumult.  His  lord- 
jfliip  fpoke  for  upwards  of  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

judge  Buller,  having  briefly 
fummfcd  up  the  evidence,  remarked, 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fadt  or  the  defendant’s  having  writ¬ 
ten  and  publifhed  the  libel,  the  for*- 
mer  of  which  he  had  adlually  con- 
fefled.  There  remained,  therefore, 
only  to  determine  whether  the  aver¬ 
ments  in  the  information  were  e- 
qualiy  true  ;  that  is,  whether  the 
judges  of  the  different  courts,  his 
ma  jelly’s  law  officers,  were  thole 
alluded  to,  on  which  the  jury  weie 
to  determine. 

The  jury,  without  hefitarion,  re¬ 
turned  their  verdidt,  Guilty. 

'I  he  printer,  Thomas  Wilkins, 
was  then  tried,  and  found  Guil¬ 
ty. 

Lord  George  then  prefented  an 
affidavit  for  the  purpoie  of  putting- 
off  his  trial  on  the  fecond  informa¬ 
tion  ;  hating,  that  he  had  proceed¬ 
ed,  accompanied  by  a  proper  per- 
fon,  to  Mrs.  Fitzhei  ben’s,  in  order 
to  ierve  her  with  a  lubpoena  :  that, 
on  appearing  at  the  door,  he  read 
the  original  fubpoena,  and  at  the 
fame  time  prefented  the  copy  and  a 
fhilling ;  but  was,  together  with 
his  attendant,  tui  lied  out  of  doors 
by  the  ferVants ;  under  thele  cir- 
cumfbnces,  lo contemptuous  both  to 
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the  name  of  the  king  himfelf,  and  his 
“  dearly  beloved  Francis  Butter*'  it 
would,,  he  was  convinced,  render 
it  indifpenfably  necefiary  for  the 
court  to  poftpone  his  trial  ;  and,  as 
he  confidered  the  virtues  of  the 
judge  equal  to  his  abilities  (both  of 
which  he  admitted  to  be  bright),  he 
trufted  his  integrity  would  ffill  re¬ 
main  tmfullied,  and  that  the  court 
would  not  proceed  to  try  him  till 
they  had  evinced  their  power  fuffi- 
cient  to  the  production  of  his  wit- 
neffes,  and  believed  they  would  not 
attempt  to  decide  on  him  till  they 
were  firil  enabled  to  do  him  juf- 
tice. 

The  attorney  general  faid,  that 
he  could  not  poffibly  allow  the  me¬ 
rits  of  this  affidavit.  The  notice 
of  trial  had  been  given  near  three 
weeks  ago  ;  therefore  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  ferve  a  fubpoena  but  two 
days  ago,  could  not  form  a  fufficient 
claim  to  any  farther  delay.  He 
wifhed  alfo  to  know  to  what  parts 
of  his  defence  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  would  be  applicable. 

Lord  George  replied,  by  men¬ 
tioning  a  converfarion  which,  he 
faid,  he  had  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
at  Paris,  with  the  relation  of  which 
he  intermingled  fo  many  allufions 
to  the  fituation  of  that  lady,  either 
too  indelicate,  or  too  abfurd  for 
repetition,  that  judge  Buller  was 
compelled  to  intfrpofe.  His  lord- 
fliip  was  with  fume  difficulty  fi- 
lenced  ;  and  it  was  then  ordered, 
that  the  trial  fliould  proceed. 

The  information  was  then  read  ; 
which  dated,  as  libellous  and  fedi- 
tious,  twro  paragraphs  wh'ch  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Public  Advertifer,  on 
different  days  in  the  month  of  Au- 
giut  iafl,  relating  the  particulars  of 
a  vilit  paid  by  count  Caglioftro, 
accompanied  by  lord  George  Gor¬ 
don,  to  Monf.  Barthelemy,  the 
French  Charge  des  Affaires,  enlarg- 
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ing  on  the  merits  and  fuffe rings  of 
the  count,  and  concluding  with 
fotne  fevere  reflexions  on  the  French 
queen  as  the  leader  of  a  fa&ion, 
and  on  count  d’Adhemar*  the 
French  ambaflador,  and  Monf. 
Earthelemy,  as  the  inlidious  a- 
gents  of  the  queen  and  hdr  party. 

The  attorney  general  opened 
the  cafe,  and  laid,  that,  amon^ft 
the  great  number  of  libellous  papers 
which  the  gentleman  now  before 
the  court  had  publiflicd,  it  feemcd 
to  be  llrange  that  he  fhould  go  fo 
far  out  of  his  way  as  to  libel  the 
Frpnch  ambalfador,  or  any  gentle¬ 
man  left  in  charge  for  him,  as  it 
could  have  no  view  whatever  but 
to  create  a  mifunderftanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts.  The  cha¬ 
racters  of  gentlemen  reprefenting 
their  fovereign  were  not  thus  wan¬ 
tonly  to  be  attacked  ;  othcrwile, 
no  man  could  ever  lerve  as  an  am- 
baffador  from  any  foreign  court  to 
the  court  of  London,  becaufe  they 
would  be  under  the  apprehenfion 
of  feeing  themfelves  attacked  in 
the  public  papers,  and  held  up  as 
bafe  and  infamous  characters,  with¬ 
out  an  opportunity  of  gaining  re¬ 
dr  efs. 

John  Bolt  was  then  called,  who 
purchafcd  two  newfpapers  at  Mr. 
Woodfall’s  office.  Mr.  Woodfall 
fwore  to  the  hand-writing  of  lord 
George.  Mr.  Frafer,  one  of  the 
under  fecretaries  of  date,  proved 
the  official  fit  nation  of  count  d’Ad- 
hemar  and  Monheur  Earthelemy. 
He  added  atfo,  that  the  abufe  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  paragraphs  had  been 
known  and  felt  in  the  capital  of 
France. 

Lord  George  then  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  queflions  to  Mr.  Frafer: — 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  d’Adhe- 
mar’s  family  at  Paris  ?  No. — -Don’t 
you  know  he  is  of  a  very  low  and 
mean  extraction  ?  I  do  not. — Don’t 


you  know  that  he  bears  a  bad  cha¬ 
racter  in  Paris?— -The  court  flop¬ 
ped  him  by  obferving,  that  thefe 
queflions  tended  to  nothing,  as  the 
count  was  ambaifador  at  this  court. 

Lord  George  then  entered  on  his 
defence  ;  when  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  re-afferting  and  juflifying 
every  thing  he  had  written.  There 
did,  he  laid,  exiit  a  faCtion  in  Paris 
guided  by  the  queen,  and  the 
count  Caglioffiro  had  been  perfe- 
cuted  for  his  adherence  to  the  car¬ 
dinal  de  Rohan  ;  and  although  he 
had  been  acquitted  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  yet  d’Adhemar  con¬ 
tinued  to  publifli  bafe,  fatfe,  and 
infamous  paragraphs  about  him  in 
the  papers,  particularly  in  the  Cou¬ 
rier  de  /’ Europe^  a  paper  in  French, 
publilhed  in  London  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  patronage  and  direction  of 
the  count  d’Adhemar.  Caglioilro, 
therefore,  threw  liimfelf  under  the 
prote&ion  of  his  lordlhip,  to  extend 
what  influence  he  might  have  in  his 
favour  in  this  country.  Count 
d’Adhemar,  he  proceeded  to  fay, 
was  a  low  man,  of  no  family  ;  but, 
being  plauiible  and  clever,  had 
pufhed  himfelf  forward  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  men  in  authority  ;  in  fhort, 
faid  his  lordfhip,  whatever  J enk in¬ 
fo  n  is  m  Britain,  d’Adhemar  is  in 
France.  (This  allufion  to  Lord 
Hawkefbury  created  an  unive.rfal 
laugh.)  He  had  been  charged,  he 
faid,  with  libelling  the  queen  of 
of  France  ;  whereas  it  was  impoffi- 
ble,  as  it  was  known  what  her  cha¬ 
racter  was  in  every  flreet  in  Paris. 
The  court  was  going  to  iuterpofe, 
and  flop  this  irregular  difeourfe  ; 
but  George,  with  a  marked 

emphalis,  faid,  he  declared  it,  in 
the  face  of  the  court,  that  the 

French  queen  was  as  great  a - - 

as  the  empreis  of  Ruflia.  He  was 
proceeding  in  this  Aram  ;  and  laid 
many  things,  which  refpeCt  to 

fuch 
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fuch  high  characters  forbids  us  to 
repeat,  until  the  court  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  interfere. 

The  attorney  general  obferved— 
You  are  a  difgrace  to  the  name  of  a 
Briton. 

Lord  George  then  continued — 
It  was  in  order  to  have  thefe  bafe 
paragraphs  explained,  that  his 
lordflflp,  with  count  Cagliofl.ro, 
had  waited  on  the  French  ambafla- 
dor,  where  not  receiving  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  expected,  the  para¬ 
graph  in  queflion  was  written  and 
published.  He  therefore  contended 
it  was  no  libel,  as  it  contained  no¬ 
thing  but  truth  in  favour  of  Count 
Caglioftro,  who  had  as  much  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  laws  as 
Count  d'Adhcmar,  or  any  other 
foreigner.— 

After  a  fhort  charge  from  the 
judge,  the  jury  inflantly  returned 
their  verdiCr,  Guilty. 

The  council  for  the  profecution 
were  the  attorney  and  folicitor  ge- 
nerals,  Meffi.  Erfkme,  Bcarcroft, 
Baldwin,  and  Law.  On  the  other 
lide  lord  George  flood  alone,  and 
pleaded  his  poverty,  as  an  excufe 
for  having  neither  advocate  nor  fo¬ 
licitor.  Seep.  31. 

[4.  At  the  January  feffion  of 
gaol  delivery  holden  at  the  Old 
Bailey  1787,  John  Moffat  was  in-. 
diCied  for  forging  and  uttering  a 
bill  of  exchange,  in  the  words  and 
figures  following,  with  intention  to 
defraud  one  William  Ball. 

Navy-Office,  Dec.  21,  1786. 

4  Sir, 

*  Seven  days  after  date,  pleafe 

to  pay  to  Mr.  John  Moffat,  or  his 
order,  the  fum  of  three  pounds 
three  {hillings,  and  place  the  lame 
to  the  account  of,  Sir, 

‘  Your  mod  obedient  hum¬ 
ble  fervant, 

*  (L.  S.J  W alter  Stirling. 
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George  Peters,  Efq  ;  Ac¬ 
cepted, 

*  Bank  of  England.’  Geo.  Peters* 

t  Indorfed — -John  Moffat,  now 
furgeon  of  the  Scipio  guardlhip  at 
Sheernefs.* 

Upon  the  evidence,  the  guilt  of 
the  prifoner  was  clearly  eftablifhed ; 
but  upon  infpeCtion  of  the  bill,  it 
was  found  to  be  drawn  upon  paper 
with  only  a  two-penny  damp  ; 
whereas  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  49, 
upon  all  paper  on  which  any  bill 
of  exchange  fliall  be  drawn  for  lefs 
than  50I.  there  fliall  be  paid  a 
ftamp  duty  of  flxpence.  It  was 
therefore  objected,  that  as  this  was 
not  a  legal  bill  of  exchange,  it  not 
being  properly  damped,  it  could  not 
become  the  fubjeCt  of  an  indict¬ 
ment  for  forgery.  But  upon  the 
authority  of  the  cafe  of  the  king' 
v  erf  us  Hawkefwood,  the  objection 
was  over-ruled.  However,  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  aCts  of  parliament  re¬ 
lating  to  bills  of  exchange,  it  was 
found  to  be  enacted  by  17  Geo.  III. 
c.  30.  4  That  all  negotiable  bills 

of  exchange  above  20s.  and  under 
5I.  fliall  fpecify  the  names  and 
places  of  abode  of  the  perfons  to 
whom,  or  to  whole  order,  the  fame 
fliall  be  made  payable  ;  and  that 
every  indorfement  thereon  fliall 
fpecify  the  ‘name  and 'place  of  abode 
of  the  payer;  and  that  both  the 
flgning  alia  indorfement  of  fuch  bill 
fhall  be  attefled  by  one  fubferibing 
witnefs.’ — A  doubt  was  therefore 
conceived  by  Mr.  Recorder,  whe¬ 
ther  this  indictment  could  be  fup- 
ported,  as  for  forging  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  which  upon  the  face  of  it, 
by  the  exprefs  directions  of  the 
ftatute,  was  void.  He  therefore 
recorded  the  verdiCt  guilty,  but  ref- 
pited  the  judgment  until  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  was  had  upon  this 
point.— And  at  the  laft  feffion,  Mr. 

juflice 
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juflice  Afhhurft  delivered  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  judges,  that  the  indidt- 
ment  could  not  be  maintained. 

Paris,  June  7.  On  the  5th,  be¬ 
tween  ten  in  the  morning  and  two 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Comtefie  de 
la  Motte,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  keepers  of  her  prifon,  made 
her  efcape  from  her  confinement  ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  file  was  fetched 
out  at  the  repeated  inllances  ol  ie- 
veral  people  of  rank,  who  wiflied 
her  to  be  in  a  more  decent  fit  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  remarked,  that  another 
prifon er  went  with  her  ;  and  that 
file  took  away  all  her  clothes,  and 
even  a  canary  bird  in  a  cage. 

21.  Monday  arrived  with  his 
finite,  in  perfect  health,  at  Porti- 
mouth,  from  Gibraltar,  fir  George 
Auguftus  Elliott.  On  his  coming 
on  fiiore  he  was  faluted  with  the 
guns  of  the  feveral  batteries,  and 
honoured  with  every  teliimony  of 
publick  gratitude. 

22.  Between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning,  a  fire  was  difcovered  in 
the  houfe  of  Mr.  Whealy,  paper- 
fiainer  in  Alderfgate  -  ftreet,  in 
which  Mrs.  Whealy  perifhed.  The 
maid  fervant,  who  laid  with  her, 
not  being  able  to  wake  her,  got  out 
at  the  window  of  the  fecond  floor, 
and  hung  by  her  hands  till  they 
were  fcorched,  and  then  fell  into 
the  fireet,  and  was  carried  dange- 
xoufly  bruifed  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
hofpital.  A  youth,  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Whealy,  was  fo  bruifed  by 
throwing  himfelf  out  at  the  garret- 
window,  that  he  died  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  a  child  of  three  years  old 
was  miffing.  Mr.  Whealy  was  out 
of  'town  on  a  journey. 

24.  William  Farringdon,  efq. 
citizen  and  cordwainer,  and  James 
Fenn,  efq.  citizen  and  fkinner, 
Were  ^ledled  flieriffs  of  London. 

2y  Advice  is  received  that  lord 


George  Gordon,  who  for  fome 
days  part,  had  been  ordered  to  at¬ 
tend  the  court  of  king’s  bench  to 
receive  fentence,  had  landed  at 
Helveotlluys,  on  Thurfday  fehi- 
night. 


25,  Yefierday,  at  noon,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper,  regularly  fiamped, 
was  fold  about  the  Royal  exchange, 
by  a  woman  : 


The  LONDON  GAZETTE 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

P ublijhed  by  Authority . 

St.  James's,  June  22J.  1787® 

At  fix  o’clock  laid  night  an  ex- 
prefs  from  the  Right  Hon.  Vif- 
eount  Torrington,  his  majefty’s 
minifier  at  Brufiels,  arrived  at  Deal, 
in  an  open  boat  from  Dunkirk,  and 
reached  Windfor  about  half  paid 
four  this  morning  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  a  body  of  French 
troops,  confiding  of  twenty  thou- 
land  infantry,  and  twelve  thoufand 
horle  with  field  pieces,  under  the 
command  of  Count  de  Vaux,  had” 
aifembled  on  the  1 8th  inftant,  at 
St.  Amand  from  the  adjacent  gar- 
rifon  towns  in  the  French  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  proceeded  immediately 
on  their  march  by  Leffines,  Ni« 
nove,  &c.  towards  Holland. 

His  lordfhip  adds,  from  un¬ 
doubted  authority,  that  every  ne- 
celfary  preparation  is  making  for 
the  above  mentioned  troops  to  crofs 
the  Biefbofch  at  the  new  ferry,  and 
the  high  and  low  Swaaluw,  on 
their  way  to  Dortrecht. 

Printed  by  T homas  Harrison, 
[Price  three-pence  halfpenny.]” 


This  was  a  forgery,  intended  to 
affedt  the  funds,  and  it  lucceeded  ; 
for  flocks  fell  one  per  cent,  and, 
but  for  the  difeovery  of  the  decep¬ 
tion,  would  have  continued  rapidly 
to  fall.  The  woman,  Alice  Law¬ 
rence, 
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rcnce,  was  brought  before  Mr.  Al¬ 
derman  Pigot,  at  Guildhall ;  in 
her  defence,  (he  faid,  that  they 
were  delivered  to  her  for  fale  by  a 
man,  who  defired  her  not  to  cry 
them  till  fhe  came  to  tl)e  Royal 
Exchange,  and  told  her  that  he 
would  meet  her  there.  The  aider- 
man.  remanded  her  for  re  examina¬ 
tion  till  tliis  day,  and  in  the  inte¬ 
rim,  ordered  drift  fearch  to  be 
made  after  the  perfon  who  deliver¬ 
ed  them  to  the  prifoner  for  fale, 
A  number  of  the  like  gazettes  were 
alfo  left  at  the  pamphlet  (hops  of 
Me  firs.  Ax  tell,  Emerton,  and 
Dean,  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  many  of  them  were  eagerly 
bought  up  prior  to  the  difcov.ery. 
f  The  woman,  in  the  fcijuel ,  underwent 
a  fecond  examination ;  but  nothing 
farther  tranfpiring.  jhe  was  dijeharg- 
ed«  ] 

26,  Andrew  Robinfon  Rowes, 
efq,  Edward  Lucas,  Francis  Pea¬ 
cock,  Mark  Provoff,  and  Henry 
Bourn,  weie  brought  into  the  court 
of  king’s  bench  to  receive  judgment 
for  aconfpiracy  againillady  Strath¬ 
more,  when  judge  Alliurd  pro¬ 
nounced  the  fentence  of  the  court 
as  follows,  viz. 

u  That  Andrew  Robinfon  Bowes, 
efq.  do  pay  a  fine  of  300I.  to  his 
Majefty  :  that  he  be  imprifoned  in 
his  Maje  fly’s  prilon  of  the  king’s 
bench  for  three  years;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Hid  term  to  find 
fccurity  for  14  years,  himfelf  in 
1000L  and  two  fureties  in  500I. 
each. 

“  That  Edward  Lucas  (the  con- 
flable'  do  pay  a  fine  of  tel.  and  be 
imprifoned  in  his  majefly’s  gaol  of 
Newgate  for  the  term  of  three 
years. 

“  That  Francis  Peacock  do  pay 
a  fine  of  3  col.  and  be  imprifoned  in 
the  king’s  bench  prilon  for  two 
years. 


(lO 

That  Mark  Prevofl  be  imprifom* 
ed  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate  for  one 
year.-vNo  fine. 

44  That  Henry  Bourn  do  pay  a 
fine  of  50I.  and  be  imprifoned  in 
the  gaol  of  Newgate  for  fix  months.’* 

Lucas,  Peacock,  and  Prevoft, 
are  already  under  bail,  by  order  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  them- 
felves  in  500I.  together  with  two 
fureties  in  the  fum  of  250I.  each, 
for  keeping  the  peace  towards  Lady 
Strathmore  for  14  years. 

An  application  was  made  in  be¬ 
half  of  Lucas,  whom,  it  was  faid, 

might  be  dangerous  to  fend  to 
Newgate,  as  many  perfons  who 
had  been  apprehended  by  him  were 
now  confined  in  that  prlfon.  The 
judge  defired  that  a  memorial  may 
be  preferred,  which  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  consideration. 

The  fame  day,  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
printer,  was  fentenced  to  be  ira- 
pri Toned  for  two  years  in  Newgate. 
fee  p .  27D 

Dublin ,  June  \  9.  A  gentleman, 
led  by  a  curiolky  excited  by  read¬ 
ing  an  article  originally  publifhed 
in  a  Dublin  paper,  recommending 
experiments  in  the  various  modes 
of  tanning,  has  made,  with  fuccefs, 
the  following  nifeoveries  : 

He  tanned  goat-fkins  and  caif- 
ficins  for  book -binding,  and  bafils,  in 
the  warm  ooze  wherein  artichoaks, 
were  boiled,  as  effectually  as  if 
tanned  with  white  galls,  or  the 
bark  of  the  willow. 

The  floe  leaf,  boiled  to  a  decoc¬ 
tion  in  water  wherein  barley  was 
fieeped  for  malting,  he  found  e- 
qually  fuccefsful  in  penetrating 
fkins  with  the  vegetable  matter  ne- 
ci  ffary  to  render  them  fcrviceable. 

And  in  the  experiment  he  made 
on  the  root  of  the  flag,  or  yellow 
iris,  he  found  it  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  beft  white  gall,  which 
is  far  fuperior  in  ilrength  and  beau¬ 
ty 
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ty  of  effe&  to  the  bell  of  all  the 
barks. 

Some  of  thefe  fkins  he  Gained 
red,  yellow  and  blue,  and  they 
anfwered  nearly  as  well  as  the 
Morocco,  and  little  inferior  to  the 
Lifbon  leather. 

Dublin ,  June  23.  Yefterday,  in 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  a  magif- 
trare  of  the  counties  of  Meath  and 
Dublin,  was  complained  of  for 
writing  a  letter  and  tampering  with 
the  grand  jury  at  the  quarter  feffi- 
©ns  at  Kilmainham,  and  afterwards 
at  the  commiffion  of  oyer  and  ter¬ 
miner,  to  find  bills  of  indidment 
againft  a  perfon  whom  he  intended 
to  profecute. 

After  hearing  the  arguments 

O  o 

of  counfel  on  both  tides,  the  lord 
chief  juftice  delivered  the  fentence 
of  the  court,  declaring  that  it  ought 
to  be  known  to  the  publick,  that  all 
fuch  attempts  were  againfl  law,  and 
would,  when  complained  of,  meet 
with  due  punifiiment. 

The  magiftrate  was  ordered 
to  pay  a  fine  of  30U  all  the  colls 
that  the  party  complaining  was  put 
ro,  and  to  remain  in  the  cullody  of 
the  tipdaff  until  the  whole  fliould 
be  di (charged. 

Paris ,  June  11.  The  French 
have  juft  found  out  a  method  to 
make  the  light-houfes  on  their 
coafts  more  ufeful  than  ever,  by  en¬ 
larging  the  body  of  light  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  alfo  giving  each  light 
a  peculiar  character,  which  will 
make  it  known  and"  diftinguiflrable 
from  every  other  light,  or  any 
ether  fire  or  burning.  Through 
means  ol  a  machine,  very  large  re- 
ftedors,  by  turning  regularly 
round,  will  throw  fucceflive  dallies 
©1  light  and  fliade  as  they  gradually 
appear  and  difappear  in  going 
round.  The  experiment  will  be 
made  at  the  entrance  into  the  port 
■of  Dieppe.  There  is  to  be  alio  a 


reflector  turning  a  fire  fixed  1  3  feet 
above  the  machine,  which  is  to 
turn  the  other. 

Bruffels ,  June  14.  The  Sieur 
Code,  founder  of  the  royal  manu¬ 
facture  eftablifhed  at  Laon,  having 
difeovered  the  fecret  of  preparing 
with  the  hulks  of  grapes  a  fub- 
ftance,  which,  when  mixed  with 
common  pit  coal,  gives  it  a  parti¬ 
cular  quality,  and  increafes  it  to 
double  the  fize,  has  obtained  an 
exclufive  privilege  for  fifteen  years 
to  make  this  coal  through  all  the 
kingdom.  By  means  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  preparation,  this  coal  will  be 
able  to  forge  the  largeft  pieces  of 
iron  and  fteel,  make  the  iron  more 
malleable,  and  give  a  iuperior  tem¬ 
per  and  quality  to  cutting  inftru- 
merits.  This  difeovery  mull  prove 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  world. 

J  V  L  Y. 

3.  At  a  common  hal1,  held  for 
the  eledion  of  a  fheriff  of  London, 
in  the  room  ..of  Wm.  Farringdon, 
efq.  who  had  fworn  off,  Matthew 
Bloxham,efq.  citizen  and  ftationcr, 
was  eleded. 

Bury,  in  Lane ajb ire ,  July  3.  A 
dreadful  accident  has  juft  happened 
here  by  the  fall  of  the  theatre,  by 
which  more  than  300  perfons  were 
inclofed  among  the  ruins.  The 
fpedacle  was  fliocking.  Many 
were  killed,  many  more  dangerofly 
wounded,  not  a  few  had  their  limbs 
fradured  ;  and  feme  were  horribly 
bruifed  ;  in  fliort,  the  whole  town, 
was  in  general  lamentation,  though 
many  miraculoufly  efcaped  unhurt. 

g.  On  the  3th  of  July,  in  the 
night,  a  hill  near  Willington  quay, 
Newcaftle,  upon  which  a  dwelling- 
houfe  had  been  lately  ereded,  flid 
away  upwards  of  ten  yards  from 
its  former  fcite.  The  inhabitants, 
who  were  afleep,  did  not  perceive 
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this  change  ;  and,  what  is  remark¬ 
able,  the  furniture  in  the  houfe 
W«is  not  deranged. 

10.  On  Wednefday  morning, 
Mr.  Bowes’s  l'econd  indictment  a- 
gain  It  the  countefs  of  Strathmore, 
for  perjury,  came  on  to  be  tried  at 
Guildhall,  London,  before  a  lpe- 
cial  jury,  by  appointment  of  the 
court  ;  when  no  perfon  appearing 
in  fupport  of  the  profecution,  her 
ladyiliip  was  acquitted. 

11.  Thurfday  afternoon,  about 
a  quarter  before  fix,  Mr.  Bacon, 
clerk  to  the  fait-office,  was  Hr  tick 
dead  by  a  fiafln  of  lightning,  at  his 
houfe  near  the  Bifhop’s  palace, 
Lambeth.  It  feems,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Horrn  he  was  drinking 
tea  with  his  wife  ;  the  back  win¬ 
dows  of  the  one  pair  oi  Hairs,  to 
the  fouth,  having  been  open  all 
day,  he  went  up  for  the  purpofe  of 
Hunting  them;  in  the  adriort  of 
lilting  up  his  right  arm.  he  received 
the  broke,  which  tore  his  coat  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  four  in 
breadth  ;  from  whence  it  entered 
Ids  right  fide  nearly  oppofite  his 
heart,  went  through  his  body,  and 
out  of  the  left  hip,  and  down  his 
left  leg  to  his  buckle,  which  melt¬ 
ed,  and  tore  the  upper  leather  of 
his  fhoe  from,  the  foie.  His  dog 
being  at  that  foot,  was  alfo  {truck 
dead  ;  after  which,  the  lightning 
penetrated  the  wainfeot  and  floor  of 
the  one  pair  of  Hairs,  and  made  its 
way  into  the  front  parlour,  north, 
where  it  tore  the  wainfeot  in  a  lin¬ 
gular  manner,  and  went  off  with 
an  explofion  louder  than  any  piece 
of  ordnance. 

A  caufe  of  no  fmall  importance 
came  on  Saturday  in  the  court  of 
kingVbench  at  Guildhall. 

An  adion  was  brought  to  recover 
the  amount  of  damage  done  to  a 
Veffel  coming  up  the  channel  laff 
November  by  another,  outward- 
1787. 
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bound  ;  and  what  appeared  lingular 
in  the  bufinefs  was,  that  the  fliip, 
againff  the  owners  of  which  the 
adtion  was  brought,  had  gone  down 
by  the  fliock. 

No  bad  intention  being  imputable 
to  either  party,  the  queflion  turned 
entirely  upon  afeertaining  by  whole 
negligence  the  accidentliappened, 
and  upon  the  general  principles  of 
feamanfhip. 

The  plaintiff’s  veflel,  the  Judy 
Randolph,  was  making  the  Downs 
clofe-haveled. ,  at  the  time  Hue  fell  in 
with  the  defendant’s  ftiip,  the  Pe- 
tersfield,  from  which  fbe  received 
the  injury.  It  was  about  half  paH 
eight  at  night,  and  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  fliore,  The  Peterf- 
field  was  the  laH  of  a  large  outward- 
bound  fleer,  and  was  deferibed  as 
poffelfing  all  the  advantages  of 
wind  and  tide,  both  of  which  were 
unfavourable  to  the  Judy  Ran¬ 
dolph  ;  in  that  predicament  it  was 
contended,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Petersfield  to  have  gone  to  lee- 
ward :  witnefles  being  heard,  the 
learned  judge  fummed  up  the 
evidence  on  both  lides,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  the  jury  the  importance 
of  afeertaining,  beyond  the  pofii- 
bility  of  any  miffake,  the  general 
principles  by  which  all  captains  of 
{hips  in  fuch  lituations  fhouid  fleer 
in  future.  He  remarked,  that  it 
was  ratfier  Angular  this  point  had 
never  before  been  determined,  con¬ 
fide  ring  the  innumerable  fubjedts 
which  had  been  litigated  among 
naval  men. 

The  jury,  after  a  few  moments 
confutation,  found  a.verdidt  for 
the  plaintiff  to  the  full  amount  of 
damages,  and  alfo  declared,  that  in 
future  the  Jhip  that  has  the  voind Jhail 
go  to  lee  ward. 

Dublin ,  July  9.  An  eminent 
wine  merchant  in  this  city  was  long 
afllifted  with  an  aflhma,  which  was 
(C)  brought 
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brought  on  by  a  -violent  cough.  Pie 
applied  to  different  gentlemen  ot 
the  faculty,  who  prefcribed  many 
recipes,  which  he  took,-  but  found 
not  the  leaft  benefit  from  any  of 
them.  After  palling  fome  years  in 
this  melancholy  fituation,  and  ex¬ 
pending  much  money,  he  was  ad- 
viled  by  an  old  woman  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  fmoke  coltsfoot,  mixed  with 
a  little  grafs-cut.  Though  his  faith 
in  her  prefcription  was  not  great, 
he  determined  to  make  trial  of  it ; 
he  accordingly  fmoaked,  morning 
and  evening,  about  two  pipes,  and 
in  a  very  few  days  perceived  in 
himfelf  a  great  change  for  the  bet 
ter.  He  perfevered  for  fome  months, 
and  is  now  perfectly  free  from  his 
complaint. 

2  2.  lord  G.  Gordon  arrived  at 
Harwich,  having  beenefcorted  to  the 
Packet  hv/  a  file  of  mufqueteefs. 
The  original  orders  of  the  burgo- 
matters  of  Amfferdam,  delivered  to 
him  by  a  (lie riff’s  officer,  were  to 
this  effect  :  “  My  lord  George 

Gordon,  by  ofder  of  the  high 
effeemed  lords  the  burgomaffers  of 
Amfferd.im,  you  are  to  leave  this 
city  within  the  fpace  of  twenty-font 
hours.  Signed  Tellier, 

file  riff’s  officer.’5 

23.  On  Saturday,  the  feilions 
ended  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when 
nineteen  convidts  received  fentence 
of  deaths 

At  this  feffions  came  on  the  re¬ 
markable  trial  of  John  Ellior,  for 
(hooting  at  Mifs  Boydell,  niece  to 
Mr.  alderman  Boydell.  It  appear¬ 
ed,  that  as  Mifs  Boydell,  and  Mr. 
Nicol,  bookfeller,  in  the  Strand, 
were  walking  up  Prince’s-fireet, 
Leiceffer-fields,  a  perfon  came  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  fuddenly  fired  a 
pair  of  piftols  fo  clofe  to  the  lady’s 
lidc  as  to  ret  lire  to  her  cloak,  yet 
jfhe  received  no  other  hurt  than  a 
flight  contuffon  on  her  fhoulder. 
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Mr.  Nicol  inffantly  feized  the1  af- 
failant  ;  and  the  piffols  (faff  hound 
together  with  a  cord)  were  picked 
up  by  a  fervant  that  was  palling  by 
at  the  infant,  and  wrho  faw  them 
difeharged.  The  perfon  who  fired 
them  being  carried  before  a  magi¬ 
strate,  appeared  to  be  Dr.  Elliot, 
well  kno  vn  among  the  literati,  whofe' 
infanity  was  attempted  to  be  efia- 
blifhed.  Dr.  Simmons,  phyfician 
to  St,  Lube’s  hofpital,  laid,  he  had 
known  the  prifoner  more  than  ten 
years,  arid  that  for  fome  time  pa  ft 
he  had  contidered  him  as  infane. 
He  had  obferved,  that  from  being 
one  of  the  mildeft  and  mo  ft  inof- 
fenftve  men  he  had  ever  known,  he 
had  gradually  become  irritable  and 
paffionate,  very  unequal  in  his  fpi- 
rits,  and  fond  of  maintaining  ftrange 
inconffffent  opinions.  Dr.  Simmons 
particularly  mentioned  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  the  prifoner  in 
January  left,  which  contained  a 
paffage  that  had  frill  more  confirm¬ 
ed  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  de¬ 
ranged  ftate  of  his  intellects.  This 
letter  had  been  fent  to  him  with  a 
view  to  its  being  prefen  ted  to  the 
royal  fociefv  ;  but  the  dodfor  had 

J  j  7 

declined  giving  it  in,  as  thinking 
it  too  viiionary  and  inconffftent  5 
a  part  only  of  the  letter  was  read  to 
the  court,  and  the  paffage  which 
the  dodtor  pointed  out  particularly 
to  their  attention  was,  that  in  which 
the  author  afferts,  that  the  fun  is 
not  a  body  of  fire  as  hath  been  hi¬ 
therto  fuppofed,  u  but  that  its  light 
proceeds  from  a  denfe  and  univerfal 
aurora,  which  may  afford  ample 
light  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fur- 

O 

face  (of  the  fun)  beneath,  and  yet 
be  at  fuch  a  diffanee  aloft  as  not  to 
annoy  them.  No  objedlion,  fays 
he,  arifeth  to  that  great  luminary’s 
being  inhabited,  vegetation  may 
obtain  there  as  well  as  with  us. 
There  may  be  water  and  dry  land, 

hills 
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hills  and  dale's,  rain  and  fair  wea¬ 
ther;  and  as  the  light,  fo  the  feafon 

j  O' 

mull  be  eternal  :  confeouentlv,  it 
may  eahly  be  conceived  to  be  by 
far  the  moil  blifsful  habitation  of 
the  whole  fydem.”  To  this  pad* 
fage  the  recorder  objedfed,  that  if 
an  extravagant  hvpotheiis  were  to  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  infanity,  the 
fame  proof  might  hold  good  with 
refpect  to  fome  other  theories  ;  and 
he  defined  Dr.  Simmons  to  tell  the 
court*  what  he  thought  of  the 
theories  of  Burnet  and  Buffo n  5  but 
the  doctor  begged  to  be  exculed 
from  faying  any  thing  on  thofe  fub- 
jedfs  ;  adding,  that  he  had  formed 
his  opinion  of  Dr,  Elliot’s  infanity, 
hot  merely  from  this  letter,  but 
from  a  variety  of  circumdaiices 
which  he  had  obferved  in  his  con- 
verfation  and  condudt,  and  which 
had  convinced  him  that  he  had  for 
a  coniiderable  time  pail  laboured 
under  a  de ranged  hate  of  mind. 

t_>  # 

Other  witneffes  were  likewife 
called  to  prove  the  infanity  of  the 
prifoner  *  which*  however,  could 
not  be  eftablifhed  to  the  fatisfadiion 
of  the  court.  The  prifoner,  never- 
theiefs,  was  acquitted  ;  becaufe  he 
had  been  indidfed  for  (hooting  at 
the  profecutrix  with  a  piilol  and 
ball ;  and  the  jury  were  fat i shed 
that  there  was  no  ball  in  the  piilol. 
He  was  then  remanded  to  Newgate, 
in  Order  to  take  his  trial  for  an  af- 
fa-ult ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  un¬ 
happy  man,  it  is  fuppoied,  were 
infupportable  ;  for  he  died  a  few 
days  after  ;  and  the  coroner’s  jury 
brought  in  their  verdidf,  “  That  he 
died  by  the  vibration  cf  God. 

At  this  feffion  alfo  was  tried  Hen¬ 
rietta  Radbourn,  other  wife  Gjbfon, 
for  the  murder  of  her  miftreis, 
Hannah  Morgan,  by  wounding  and 
dabbing  her  in  the  head,  while 
afieep  in  her  bed  :  die  was  indidfed, 
til  one  count  j  for  petty  treadon,  and 
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for  wilful  murder.  The  jurv  ac¬ 
quitted  her  of  the  former/  and 
found  her  giiilty  of  the  latter  ;  up¬ 
on  which  judgment  was  refpited  till 
the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges 
could  be  taken.  See  p.  48, 

23.  An  account  is  received  by 
late  advices  from  Madras,  of  the 
following  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cum  (lance. 

Shaik  Soyliman,  a  private  foldier 
of  the  20th  battalion  of  the  Sea* 
poy  corps,  ftationed  at  Chepauk, 
was  tried  at  the  Madras  quartet 
feffion,  in  October  lad,  for  murder* 
ing  his  wife  *  the  fadt  being  diffi¬ 
dently  proved,  the  prifoner  made 
the  following  very  extraordinary- 
defence  :  that  he  and  his  family 
having,  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
dances,  been  plunged  into  an  infup¬ 
portable  date  of  di  finds,  himfelf  and 
his  wife  thought  death  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  lingering  rack  of  exid* 
ence  ;  that,  after  debating  again  and 
again  the  melancholy  fubjedh  it 
was  refolved  that  he  diould  fird  de* 
droy  their  infant  daughter,  then  his 
wife,  and  afterwards  himfelf.  This 
horrid  plan  was  defeated,  he  faid* 
by  his  wife’s  maternal  feelings,  who 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  dread* 
ful  thought  of  beholding  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  her  beloved  and  only  child* 
entreated  him  to  give  her  the  fird 
fatal  blow  ;  that,  in  compliance 
with  her-requed,  he  put  an  end  to 
her  mifery,  by  plunging  a  dagger 
into  her  bofom,  and  that,  whild  in 
an  agony  of  defpair,  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  deftroy  his  daughter,  the 
guards,  alarmed  by  her  cries,  rubi¬ 
ed  in,  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  his  purpofe. 

The  jury,  taking  all  the  circum* 
dances  into  their  confideration, 
brought  in  their  verdidf,  “  Guilty 
without  malice”' — but  the  court  re* 
prefenting  the  illegality  of  fuch  a 
verdidf,  they  agreed  to  find  him 
'  (C  2)  “  Guilty/! 
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Guilty,”  at  the  fame  time  ftrong- 
ly  recommending  the  unfortunate 
wretch  to  his  majefly’s  mercy.  He 
will  therefore  remain  clofely  con¬ 
fined  till  his  majefty’s  gracious  plea- 
fure  fiiall  be  known. 

24.  The  removal  of  the  minor 
lord  vifcount  Gorma'nftown,  from 
Ireland  to  Liege,  has  been  thought 
a  meafure  of  fufficient  magnitude 
to  call  for  the  interference  not  only 
of  the  government  of  Ireland,  but 
alfo  of  the  cabinet  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  marquis  of  Caermar- 
then  wrote  in  his  majefty’s  name  to 
the  prince  biftiop  of  Liege,  to  de¬ 
li  re  that  his  highnefs  would  caufe 
the  young  lord  to  be  deliveied  into 
the  hands  of  fuch  perfons  as  his 
majelly  {hall  commilfion  to  receive 
him.  But  his  highnefs  returned 
for  anfwer,  that  though  he  was  the 
fovereign  of  Liege,  he  was  bound 
by  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  his 
piincipality,  and  therefore  could 
not  take  upon  himfelf  finally  to  de¬ 
termine  in  fuch  a  matter  without 
the  advice  and  concurrence  of  his 
grand  chapter  and  his  government ; 
that  he  would,  however,  immedi¬ 
ately  communicate  the  affair,  toge- 
gether  with  his  maje fly’s  wifhes,  to 
his  council,  and  without  delay 
make  the  marquis  acquainted  with 
the  refult  of  their  deliberations. 
Accordingly  the  affair  was  maturely 
confidered  and  debated  in  the 
prince’s  council,  and  it  was  at  laff 
refolved,  that  his  highnefs  could 
not,  confidently  with  the  laws  of 
the  ftate,  force  a  catholic  out  of  his 
dominions,  for  the  purpofe  of  put¬ 
ting  him  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  would  bring  him  up  a  pro- 
teftant. 

Birmingham ,  July  28.  A  few 
days  ago  a  boat  built  with  Engliili 
iron  by  J.  Wilkinfon,  efq.  of  Brad¬ 
ley  Forge,  came  up  our  canal  to 
this  town,  loaded  with  22  tons  and 
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1500  weight  of  its  own  metal,  &c. 
It  is  nearly  of  equal  dimenfions 
with  the  other  boats  employed  upon 
the  canal,  being  leventy  feet  long, 
and  fix  feet  eight  inches  and  half 
wide.  7  he  thicknefs  of  the  plates 
with  which  it  is  made  is  about 
5-ifcths  of  an  inch,  and  it  is  put 
together  with  rivets,  like  copper, 
or  fire-engine  boilers  ;  but  the  ftern- 
polls  are  wood,  and  the  gun-waie 
is  lined  with,  and  the  beams  are 
made  of  elm  planks.  Her  weight 
is  about  eight  tons ;  Die  will  carry 
in  deep  water  upwards  of  32  tons, 
and  when  light  fhe  draws  about  the 
fame  as  a  common  wooden  boat, 
viz.  eight  or  nine  inches  of  water. 

Mr.  Stalcouth,  at  the  inilance  of 
a  copper  company,  is  now  building 
a  veffel  whofe  bottom  is  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  of  copper  without  any  plank¬ 
ing,  which,  were  it  continually 
to  be  fufpertded  in  water,  might  an- 
fwer  every  purpofe  of  commerce  ; 
but  whether  it  will  bear  to  be  laid 
aground  when  loaded  leems  doubt¬ 
ful. 

AUGUST. 

10.  This  morning-  the  difagree- 
able  news  was  received  at  the  Eaft 
India  Houfe  of  the  Ihip  Hartwell, 
captain  Fiott,  being  totally  loft  on 
her  outward-bound  voyage,  the  24th 
of  May,  off  the  iftand  of  Bona  Vifta, 
belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  The 
unfortunate  event  appears  to  have 
happened  through  want  of  proper 
difeipline  on  board  the  {hip.  The 
lofs  to  the  company,  the  infurers, 
and  thofe  who  had  property  in  the 
Hartwell,  is  eftimated  at  not  lefs 
than  1  oc.oool. 

The  Hartwell  was  a  new  fliip  of 
upwards  of  900  tons  burthen,  built 
for  the  company,  and  let  at  an  un¬ 
der  freight. 

Captain  Fiott  who  commanded  her, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  crew, 

2  faved 
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laved  themftlves  on  the  rocks  on 
which  the  fhip  fplit. 

The  chief  mate  and  twenty-three 
men  fitted  the  long-boat,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Weft  Indies  ;  arrived 
at  St.  Vincent’s  on  the  23d  of  June  ; 
took  their  palfage  to  England  from 
thence  in  the  William,  captain 
Young,  who  landed  them  at  Portf- 
mouth,  on  the  fame  day  with  cap¬ 
tain  Fiott. 

Captain  Fiott  and  the  puffer 
took  their  pafiage  home  in  a  Port'd** 
gu.efe  •  but  meeting  an  Englilh  cut¬ 
ter  at  fea,  lire  landed  them  at  Portf- 
mouth  on  Friday  the  10th  inftant. 

The  officers  left  at  Bona  Villa 
are,  Mr.  Crifp,  third  mate  ;  Mr. 
White,  fixth  ditto  ;  Mr.  Nicholas 
Fiott,  Mr.  P.  Patriarche,  Mr.  C. 
Willimot,  Mr.  Boydel,  Mr,  Price, 
midfhipmen  ;  Mr.  Jones,  captain’s 
clerk  ;  with  fifty-two  of  the  crew. 

ii.  The  king  has  been  pleafed, 
by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
leal  of  Great  Britain,  to  eredt  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  bi¬ 
lbo  p’s  fee,  and  to  name  and  appoint 
the  rev.  Charles  Inglis,  doctor  in 
divinity,  to  be  bilhop  of  the  faid  fee. 

Prejlon ,  Aug.  7.  Soon  after  the 
race,  one  of  the  hands  fell  with  a 
great  number  of  people  on  and 
about  it,  feme  of  whom  had  their 
limbs  broken.  The  crafh  of  the 
ftand,  and  the  cries  and  groans  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  were 
truly  pitiable.  The  earl  of  Derby 
ordered  every  poffible  alftifance  to 
be  adminiftered  to  the  diftrefted 
futferers. 

17.  To  the  honour  of  humanity, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Irifli  nobility 
and  gentry,  they  have,  during  the 
late  hay-harveft,  railed  the  wages 
of  their  day-labourers  in  the  field, 
three-pence  a  day ;  lord  vifeount 
Power fcourt  fet  the  example. 

Paris ,  Aw?*  6.  On  Fuefday  laft, 
a  great  tumult  arole  in  the  Italian 
playhouft,  which  in  lome  mealure 


indicates  the  prefen  t  difpofition  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  The 
houle  being  very  crowded,  end  the 
weather  extremely  hot,  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  pit  demanded,  as  has 
been  cufiomary  on  fuch  occafions, 
that  the  doors  of  the  boxes  fiiould 
be  thrown  open.  This  being  a  long 
time  refilled,  a  man  who  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  loud  voice, 
was  feized  by  one  of  the  guards  : 
the  people  joined  immediately  to 
refeue  their  friend,  a  fcuftle  enfued 
— at  length  the  reft  of  the  guards 
entered  and  carried  off  their  pri- 
loner.  The  pit  ftiil  more  irritated, 
determined  the  play  fliould  not  be¬ 
gin  till  the  man  was  releafed.  After 
a  long  and  violent  confufion,  the 
officer  very  prudently  drew  off'  all 
his  men  from  the  playhoufe,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  difagreeable 
confequences,  and  fet  their  prifoner 
at  liberty,  who  was  immediately 
brought  back  on  the  flioulders  of 
the  people,  and  received  with  the 
univerfal  applaufe  of  the  whole 
houfe. 

P eterjburghi  July  20.  An  ukafe, 
or  imperial  edict,  has  juft  been  pub¬ 
lished  here,  by  which  all  arrears  to 
the  poll  tax  to  the  firft  of  January, 

1  776,  are  remitted,  and  the  term  of 
twenty  years  granted  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  inftallment  of  the  arrears 
due  from  that  period  to  the  firft  of 
January  1786.  In  default  of  money, 
com  is  to  be  received  in  lieu  thereof 
at  the  current  market  price.  Perfons 
who  have  ferved  twenty-five  years 
in  the  army  are  exempted  from  all 
perfonal  taxes  in  their  retirement. 
The  tax  on  the  purebafe  of  lands 
and  houfes  is  reduced  from  fix  to 
five  percent,  and  what  was  formerly 
called  the  fourth  tax,  levied  on 
fuch  as  entered  into  the  pofieffion 
of  lands  without  the  ufual  forma¬ 
lities,  is  remitted.  All  profecutions 
depending  again*!  the  heirs  of  pub¬ 
lic  defaulters  are  to  ceafe  ;  and  no 
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fuit  is  to  be  commenced  in  future  ed  on  fhore  above  feventy  yards 
for  a  deficiency  in  the  government  from  the  water,  to  the  amazement 
cafh,  if  proved  to  have  happened  of  the  terrified  beholders  ;  only 
Involuntarily,  unlefs  it  exceeds  a  one  man  was  loft,  but  the  fliip  is 
thoufand  rubles,  JDeferters  and  broke  to  pieces.  At  Carrickfer- 
other  fugitives  are  pardoned,  and  gus  the  hail  did  much  damage,  and 


the  term  of  one  year  allowed  for 
their  appearance  if  within  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  two  years  if  abroad.  Cri¬ 
minals  under  Sentence  of  death  are 
to  be  employed  at  the  public  works. 
Prifoners,  and  thofe  condemned  to 
corporal  pimifhments,  are  to  be 
fent  to  the  colonies,  except  thofe 
convicted  of  murder,  or  who  may 
have  been  branded.  The  debts  of 
perfons  who  have  been  confined  tor 
five  years,  whether  in  public  or 
private  fuits,  are  annulled.  The 
limitation  of  ten  years  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  civil  actions  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  government  claims  ;  and 
all  criminal  and  civil  profecutions, 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  which 
have  been  depending  for  ten  years, 
are  fuperfeded.  Pardon  is  granted 
for  negligence  in  public  duty  ;  but 
bribery  and  wilful  offences  of  the 
like  nature  are  excepted.  Specu¬ 
lators  hr  brandy  and  fait  alfo  fhare 
the  general  amnefty. 

1 8.  By  a  letter  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  it  appears,  that  the  late 
thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  have 
done  much  mifchief  there.  The 
Giants-Caufeway  has  been  fplit  in 
one  part  of  the  rock  upwards  of 
twenty  yards,  and  at  Glenarm,  the 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Antrim,  feveral 
deer  were  killed  in  the  park,  and 
one  cow  had  half  her  fkull  entirely 
and  cleanly  feparated  from  the  other 
part  by  lightning.  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  commotion  in  the  fea  at 
Larne,  and  the  waves  rofe  moun¬ 
tains  high,  and  the  waters  (hook  as 
if  there  had  been  an  earthquake. 
A  fliip  with  glafs  bottles,  bound 
from  BallycafUe  to  Dublin,  was 
forced  from  her  moorings,  and  dafli- 


killed  a  number  of  Iambs,  and  even 
flieep, 

22.  A  fpecial  court  of  directors 
was  held  at  the  India-houfe,  for  the 
purpofe  cf  taking  into  coniideration 
the  conduCt  of  the  captain  and  oftw 
cers  of  the  fhip  Hartwell  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  an  examination  into  all  the  par-* 
ticulars,  which  lafted  feveral  hours* 
they  came  to  a  refoluf  on  to  difmifs 
the  captain  and  chief  mate,  and  fuf- 
pend  the  fecond  mate  from  the  fer- 
vice, 

27.  A  botanical  garden  has  lately 
been  eftablifhed  at  Bengal,  under 
the  direction  of  colonel  Kydd, 
whofe  fcientific  difcoveries  are  1  i k e « 
ly  to  prove  of  the  greateft  benefit 
to  the  India  company,  who  have 
fent  our  orders  to  earl  Cornwallis 
to  fpare  no  expence  in  rendering 
liis  labours  effectually  beneficial,— 
The  cinnamon  and  fago  trees  are 
direded  to  be  particularly  attended 
to  :  the  former  molt  valuable  fpice, 
it  is  thought,  may  be  produced 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ceylon ; 
and  the  fago  trees,  if  fuccefs- 
ful,  will  prove  an  ineftimable  re-, 
fource  in  cafes  of  famine  and  pefli- 
lence, 

28.  The  right  hop.  lord  Dun- 
boyne  read  his  recantation  from  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
the  parifli  church  of  Clonmel,  on 
the  2 2d  of  Auguft  laft.  The  '  earl 
of  Earlsfort,  chief  juftice  of  the 
king’s  bend),  with  feveral  others 
of  the  nobility,  and  a  very  numer¬ 
ous  congregation,  were  p re  fent  at 
the  folemnity,  His  lordfhip,  who 
was  titular  hi  fa.  op  of  Corke,  had 
very  lately  entered  into  the  holy 
date  of  matrimony,  and  was,  cono 

■'  fequently 
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fequently,  fufpended  from  his  ec- 
clefiadical  dignity. 

30.  The  directors  of  the  India 
company  have  p  re  fen  ted  the  fociety 
for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge 
with  one  hundred  reams  of  fuper- 
fine  paper,  for  the  purpofe  of  en¬ 
abling  the  fociety  to  complete  a 
verfion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Malabar 
language,  for  the  ufe  of  the  natives 
of  India. 

31.  Letters  from  Sicily  give  an 
account  of  an  extraordinary  erup¬ 
tion  of  mount  iEtna,  fuch  as  has 
not  happened  before  in  the  memory 
of  man ;  a  loud  rumbling  noife, 
and  a  quivering  of  the  mountain, 
preceded  this  phenomenon  ;  but, 
on  the  1 8th  of  July,  j&bout  three  in 
the  morning,  a  terrible  volume  of 
fire  ilfiucd  from  the  mountain  like  a 
whirlwind,  and  with  fuch  a  blaze 
as  if  the  mountain  was  opened,  and 
a  column  of  fire  had  added  two- 
thirds  to  its  height,  which  caft  fuch 
a  light,  that  people  could  fee  to 
read  by  it  at  twenty  miles  didance. 
A  fhower  of  land,  or  calcined  laya, 
and  hones  of  an  enormous  fize, 
were  caff  a  prodigious  height,  and 
fell  again  at  a  great  diflance.  Sul- 
phu  reous  vapours,  lightnings,  and 
horrible  bowlings  in  the  air,  ac¬ 
companied  this  dreadful  irruption. 
The  fhower  of  find  and  calcined 
hones  is  faid  to  have  fallen  on  the 
city  of  Medina,  the  coah  of  Ca¬ 
labria,  and  on  all  the  ifiands  and 
adjacent  coads  as  far  as  Malta.  The 
column  of  fire  at  firh  took  its  di¬ 
rection  towards  the  Ionic  fea ;  but, 
at  a  certain  didance,  fhifted  towards 
the  African  coah.  'The  inhabitants 
fuffered  from  the  fuffocating  fmell, 
and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  air, 
AH  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  de- 
hroyed  ;  and,  for  many  miles,  the 
land  .refembles  the  fcorched  deferts 
of  Libya.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Yefurius  began  about  the  fame 


time  to  fend  forth  fames  ;  and  the 
lava  flows  at  prefent  along  the  val¬ 
ley  which  feparates  that  mountain 
from  mount  Somma. 

SEPTEMBER, 

3.  One  Thomas  Stone  having 
written  a  very  extraordinary  letter 
to  her  majedy,  in  which  he  avowed 
a  paffion  for  the  princefs  royal,  it 
was  thought  neceflary  to  apprehend 
him  :  and  his  perfon  being  known 
to  the  Bow-dreet  people,  one  of 
them  was  fent  to  Windfor,  where, 
on  Wednesday  lad,  Stone  fet  off 
with  the  delign  of  vifiting  the  royal 
family.  He  Itopt  at  Brentford,  and 
in  the  morning  walked  off  with  an 
intention  of  going  to  Windfor,  to 
know  the  reafon  why  he  had  not 
an  anfwer  to  the  proposal  ;  but 
meeting  with  his  majefty  on  horfe- 
back,  he  returned  and  followed  the 
king  to  Kew  ;  here  the  unhappy 
man  was  apprehended,  and  taken 
into  cuftody  by  the  foldiers.  .Mac*- 
manus  was  fent  for,  who  brought 
him  to  town,  and  he  was  taken  to 
Mr.  NepeatLs  office.  The  perfon 
at  whofe  ho  ufe  he  lodged  in  the  city 
was  fent  for.  His  converfation  is 
truly  that  of  a  lunatic  ;  he  fays, 
his  heart  was  dole  from  him  three 
years  ago,  and  till  lad  March  he 
did  not  know  who  was  the  robber, 
till  being  at  the  play,  he  faw  the 
princefs'  royal  look  up  at  the  two 
(hilling  gallery,  and  there  he  difeo^ 
vered  the  podeffor  of  it.  Upon 
being  afked  if  he  fliould  know  her, 
he  faid  no  ;  but  he  was  going  to 
Windfor  to  take  her.  [He  was 
committed  to  Toth  ill- fields  Bridewell 
for  further  examination ,  the  ref  alt  of 
which  was,  that  he  was  conveyed,  a 
few  days  after ,  to  Bethlehem  idof- 
pita!.  ] 

Calcutta ,  fan.  2S.  Earl  Corn¬ 
wallis  is  unremitting  in  his  enquL 
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ries  and  fuperintendance  of  every 
department,  and  feems,  at  lead  as 
to  difintereitednefs  and  diligence,  to 
be  the  counterpart  of  what  lord 
Macartney  was  at  Madras.  The 
noble  earl  was  fcarcely  entered  on 
his  new  authority  the  hr  ft  of  the 
year,  when  he  fufpended  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton,  and  nine  other  members  of  the 
board  of  trade,  and  Mr.  Hench¬ 
man,  the  pay  mailer  general.  The 
charges  are  net  yet  known  but  to 
the  par\ies ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  they 
had  not  the  leafl  fufpieion  of  any 
matter  being  againft  them,  until 
the  order  of  the  fufpenhon  paffed 
the  board.  The  fecretaries,  and 
every  perfon  in  fuch  public  depart¬ 
ments,  have  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quifli  all  their  private  concerns  in 
trade,  &c.  The  nabob  of  Bengal 
has  been  to  vifit  the  governor  ge¬ 
neral,  and  was  much  furprifed  at 
his  lordfhip’s  refufal  of  a  nuzzer 
(prefent)  of  eight  thoufaad  rupees ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  was  earl 
Cornwallis,  at  the  nabob’s  requeft- 
ing  he  might  be  permitted  to  (pend 
his  penfion  of  fixteen  lacks  of  ru¬ 
pees  a  year  as  he  chofe,  which  his 
lordfhip  immediately  ordeied.  Mr. 
Cclebrook  was  imprudent  enough 
to  let  his  moonfhea  (Perfian  clerk) 
take  a  prefent  from  the  nabob  of 
ten  thoufand  rupees,  for  which  he 
loft  his  appointment  of  Perfian 
tranflator  to  the  council.  All  this 
is  fuch  a  ftrange  reverie  in  Bengal, 
that  nabobs,  rajahs,  &c.  are  making 
daily  application  for  leave  to  come 
*o  Calcutta,  to  vifit  the  pheno¬ 
menon. 

Glafgow,  Sept.  4.  For  fome  time 
paft  the  operative  weavers  have 
been  in  very  bad  humour  refpedt- 
ing  the  reduction  of  their  wages 
upon  fome  kinds  of  work.  This 
forenoon  a  number  of  them  affem- 
bled,  and  cut  feveral  webs  out  of 
the  looms  of  thofe  periods  who  had 
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agreed  to  work  at  the  reduced 
prices.  The  magiftmtes  met  and 
lent  the  town  officers  to  feize  the 
perpetrators,  but  finding  themlelves 
too  weak,  they  returned.  The 
magiftrates  then  went  along  with 
them,  and  came  up  with  the  ope¬ 
rative  weavers  (who  had  feveral  of 
the  webs  they  had  cut  out  in  their 
hands)  about  the  eaft  end  of  the 
Gallowgate.  The  magiftrates  re- 
morift rated  with  the  weavers,  who, 
in  (lead  of  liftening  to  their  argu¬ 
ment,  pelted  them  with  vollies  of 
Hones,  one  of  which  ftruck  the  lord 
provolt  a  violent  blow  on  the  arm  ; 
fome  other  gentlemen  were  wound¬ 
ed  with  the  llones.  It  was  then 
found  neceffiary  to  call  for  the  aid 
of  the  military,  who  conducted  the 
magiftrates  back  to  the  council 
chamber,  where  they  deliberated 
upon  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
military  were  ordered  to  draw  up  at 
the  Crofs,  with  (crewed  bayonets, 
and  their  guns  loaded  with  ball. 
The  magiftrates  then  came  out, 
and  caufed  the  riot  acf  to  be  read 
to  an  immenfe  multitude,  who  were 
now  affembled,  and  gave  fuitable 
advice  to  the  populace,  warning 
them  of  their  danger,  and  defiring 
them  to  diiperfe,  but  in  vain.  The 
folniers  then  were  ordered  to  the 
Gallowgate,  where  the  principal 
body  or  the  weavers  were.  On 
approaching  them,  the  military  en¬ 
deavoured  to  line  the  ftreet  and 
lanes,  when  a  feuffie  enfued,  upon 
which  the  fo  Idlers  were  commanded 
to  fire,  which  they  did,  and  kilied 
four  or  five  perfons,  and  wounded 
feveral.  After  this  a  number  were 
taken  prifoners  and  lodged  in  gaol. 
[  The  perfons  killed  -were  interred  a  few 
days  after,  without  any  dijiurbancc  ; 
the  wifdom  and fir  nine !'s  of  the  magi- 
Jlracy  having  refiored  tranquillity  to 
the  city.  ] 

3,  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

French 
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French  academy  on  the  25th  in¬ 
fant,  the  prize  of  Virtue  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  a  maid  fervant  of  the 
name  of  La  Blond,  who  fupported, 
by  her  work  and  the  little  income 
ihe  has,  her  mailer  and  miftrefs  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ;  and  now, 
af.er  their  death,  Ihe  takes  care  of 
their  children,  going  out  to  nurfe 
for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  them 
the  necelfary  affiftance,  By  recal¬ 
ling  to  the  audience’s  mind  io  unpa¬ 
ralleled  an  in  dance  of  fidelity  and 
charity,  which  they  had  already 
heard  of  in  the  public  papers,  a  de¬ 
gree  of  enthuliafm  fpreari  its  influ¬ 
ence  over  every  individual;  and  an 
eminent  magillrate  propoling  to 
make  a  collection  upon  the  fpot  for 
the  children,  who  were  prefent,  it 
was  immediately  agreed  to.  Thirty- 
three  louis  d’ors  were  collected, 
which  added  to  the  prize,  fifty  louis, 
made  up  the  fum  of  eighty-three 
pounds  ilerling.  A  private  gentle¬ 
man  offered  to  take  the  money,  and 
to  pay  an  intereff  of  ten  per  cent, 
with  the  capital  always  remaining. 

24.  Nineteen  prifoners  received 
fentence  of  death  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Among  the  trials  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation,  this  f'efiion,  were  that  of 
Thomas  Riley  and  Abraham  Davids, 
indidted  for  procuring  John  McDa¬ 
niel  to  take  a  falfe  oath  at  Dodtors 
Commons,  for  the  purpofe  of  pro¬ 
curing  letters  of  adminiftration  to 
the  effate  and  effeCts  of  James  Lewis, 
decealed. 

John  M‘Danicl  being  produced 
as  evidence  for  this  profecution, 
was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Sheppard  and 
Mr.  Harrow,  as  being  a  perlon 
con v idled  of  a  capital  offence  la.it 
felfion.  He  was  then  put  to  the 
bar,  and  addreffed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  arraigns  in  the  ufual  way.  “  John 
M‘Darnel,  you  have  been  convicted 
of  felony,  what  have  you  to  fay, 
why  the  court  fliould  not  give  you 


fentence  to  die  according  to  law?” 
Fie  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
pleaded  the  king’s  pardon. 

The  recorder  being  of  opinion* 
that  it  was  not  fufficient  ro  produce 
the  record  of  the  convidiion  of 
McDaniel,  of  the  crime  for  which 
the  prifoners  flood  indidfed,  of  pro¬ 
curing  ;  but  that  the  jury,  who  were 
impanelled  on  the  prefent  trial, 
fliould  be  fatisfied  that  the  verdidt 
of  the  jury  who  tried  John  M4Da- 
niel,  and  found  him  guilty,  was 
juft  ;  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on 
the  former  trial  was  then  examined; 
after  which,  John  M ‘Daniel  was 
called,  upon  which  Mr.  Sheppard 
very  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  admif- 
fion  of  this  evidence,  contending, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  king’s  power 
to  give  competency  to  the  prefent 
witnefs  ;  he  admitted,  that,  as  to 
the  man  forgiven,  the  king’s  pardon 
was  complete,  .but  that  pardon 
could  not  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  a  third  perfon,  which  would  be 
obvioufly  the  cafe  if  the  witnefs 
was  permitted  by  his  evidence  to 
criminate  the  prifoners. 

Mr.  Garrow  maintained,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  witnefs  was  in- 
admilfible  :  he  faid,  that  the  coun- 
lel  for  the  profecution  had  argued, 
that  the  king’s  pardon  was  to  be 
confidered  as  a  charter  of  reftora- 
tion.  He,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
tended,  that  it  could  only  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  charter  of  remiifion, — 
not  that  which  reftored  a  man  to  his 
former  privileges  as  a  member  of 
fociery,  but  merely  a  forbearance 
of  the  execution  of  the  punifhment 
which  the  law  demands  and  the  king 
has  a  right  to  inflidt  or  withhold. 
He  contended,  that  although  the 
king  could  pardon  the  offence,  yet 
he  could  not  give  the  perfon  in 
queftion  any  more  than  his  forgive- 
nefs  :  that  in  the  cafeoftreafon,it  was 
clear  the  king  could  pardon,  but  he 

could 
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could  do  no  more  ;  before  the  trai¬ 
tor  could  be  reftored,  an  aft  of  par¬ 
liament  fho.uld  pafs  for  that  purnole 
precifely  in  the  fame  terms,  and 
deferibing  the  predicament  in  which 
the  perfon  in  queifion  hood.  Many 
other  arguments  were  advanced, 
which  were  confidered  by  the  court 
$LS  of  great  weight. 

The  witnefs  was  however  exa¬ 
mined,  and  the  prifoner  Abraham 
Davids  was  acquitted,  but  Thomas 
Riley  was  found  Guilty — Death. 

The  recorder  obferved  that  the 
objections  made  by  the  learned 
counfel  to  the  evidence  of  John 
M‘Daniel,  had  made  fo  forcible  an 
jmpreffion  on  his  mind,  that  he 
fliould,  at  a'l  events,  referve  the 
cafe  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

29.  John  Burn'dll,  efq.  elected 
Jord- mayor  of  London. 

OCTOBER, 

6.  The  hemp  and  flax  which  is  to 
be  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales, 
is  from  the  hemp  or  flax  plant  of 
New  Zealand,  which  is  about  a 
fortnightft  fail  from  New  South 
Wales. — In  Zealand  it  grows  fpon- 
taneoully,  and  is  fit  for  the  various 
purpofes  of  flax,  hemp,  and  filk, 
and  much  eafier  manufactured  than 
either  of  them  ;  the  threads  or  fila¬ 
ments  are  formed  by  nature  with 
|uch  delicacy,  that  they  may  be 
divided  into  threads  fmall  enough 
for  making  the  fined;  linen  ;  in  co¬ 
lour  and  gdofs  it  refembles  a  pale 
green  lilk,  and  is  of  fuch  a  texture, 
that  a  cable  of  ten  inches  being 
made  thereof,  is  equal  in  durability 
and  {Length  to  one  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  made  of  European 
hemp. 

io.  A  court  martial  has  been 
fitting  force  time  at  the  Horfe-. 
guards,  on  the  trial  of  major  John, 
Browne,  of  the  67th  regiment,  upon 


a  complaint  ex.hibred  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  court-martial  at  Antigua, 
of  durefpeCi  to  them,  and  on  a 
charge  or  cruelty  to  Thomas  Ed¬ 
wards,  a  private  fiddler.  And  yef- 
terday  tire  court-marti 4  delivered 
their  fentence,  that  the  maior  was 
fo  far  guilty  of  the  difrefpeft  laid 
to  his  charge,  in  that  he  had  dif- 
claimed  the  authority  of  the  Anti¬ 
gua  couit  martial  to  put  him  in 
arrefl,  refilled  to  pay  obedience  to 
them  as  a  court,  and  fubmitted  to 
the  nrrefl  on  the  foie  ground  of  the 
president  being  an  o ulcer  of  fuperior 
rank  to  him.  But  for  this  contempt 
it  was  judged,  that  the  very  long 
period  of  the  major  ft  arrefl  was  a 
fu  flic  lent  punifhment. — -With  ref- 
peft  to  the  private  foidier,  he  was 
found  guilty,  not  of  cruelty ,  but  of 
otprcfjion ,  and  was  feme  need  to  be 
fufpencled  from  pay  and  duty  309 
days,  the  time  during  which  he  had 
confined  the  faid  foidier  without 
trial  ;  and  he  was  alfo  fentenced  to 
pay  the  foidier  forty  pounds. 

I  he  court  alfo  declared,  phat  all 
courts  martial  are  entitled  to  obe¬ 
dience,  how  low  foever  the  rank  of 
the  members  that  compofe  it ;  and 
that  an  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
military  eharafter  of  a  commanding 
officer,  when  not  in  the  exercife  of 
his  command,  was  not  an  injury 
of  a  mere  private  nature,  but  with¬ 
in  the  cognizance  of  a  court  mar¬ 
tial. 

23.  Mr.  Prior,  of  Charlotte- 
flreet,  coming  home  late  in  the 
evening  on  Wednefday  the  20th  ult. 
perceived  a  light  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  kind  in  the  houfe  of  ChrilUan 
Paulfon  Wyvill,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  to  enquire  the  caufe.  A  female 
fervant  aofvvered  the  bell,  and  ftated 
that  only  a  wareho.ufemau  and  her- 
felf  were  in  the  houfe,  that  her 
maker  had  fet  off  for  the  continent, 
a  day  before,  and  that  no  perfon 
•  •“  ’  •  *  "  *  ‘  had 
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had,  to  her  knowledge  been  in  the 

7  o 

apartment  from  the  windows  of 
which  the  light  in  queftion  was  feen, 
but  that  file  would  readily  accom¬ 
pany  Mr,  Prior  up  flairs,  and  fee 
what  was  the  matter.  When  they 
came  to  the  room,  it  appeared  that 
the  wainfcot  was  on  fire,  and  the 
whole  of  it  nearly  confumed,  in 
confequence  of  feme  rolls  of  paper, 
dipped  in  a  preparation  of  combuB 
tible  quality,  having  been  fpre  id 
about  the  floor  ;  but  that  a  bed  and 
its  furniture,  that  flood  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  apartment,  had  efcaped 
the  dames.  A  few  pails  of  water 
ex ti-ngni filed  the  Are,  and,  on  fearch- 
ing*  the  other  rooms,  it  was  found, 
that  a  moft  artful  preparation  had 
been  made  for  their  being  burnt. 
As  the  tenant  had  previoufly  infured 
to  a  confiderable  amount  in  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  Phoenix  fire  - 
offices,  the  directors  of  both  joined 
in  fending  Mr.  Prior  aprefent  of  an 
elegant  and  coflly  filver  ialver  with 
|he  following  infeription  : 

44  The  (Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  a  flu  ranee, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Phoenix 
fire-office,  to  Mr.  Philip  Prior,  as 
a  memorial  of  his  fervices  to  them, 
and  to  the  public,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1787,  when  by  judici¬ 
ous  exertions  he  flopped  the  ravage 
of  a  fire,  lighted  by  an  incendiary.” 

27.  At  the  feffions,  which  ended 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  fix  convidfs  re¬ 
ceived  fentence  of  death.  At  this 
feffions  the  following  remarkable 
cafe  occurred  : 

John  Hagen  was  indidted  lor  un¬ 
lawfully  obffrudiing  rhe  officers  of 
the  revenue  in  the  exercife  of  their 
duty,  when  they  were  feizing  a 
certain  quantity  of  geneva.  Ibis 
■  refiflance,  by  adt  of  parliament,  is 
made  n  capital  offence. 

The  indidfment  being  read,  and 
the  prifoner  alked,  44  Are  you  guilty 
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of  this  felony  or  not  guilty  :**  he 
pleaded,  44  Not  guilty.”  Mr.  Gar- 
row,  his  counfel,  informed  him, 
that  he  had  perufed  the  cafe  atten- 
tentively,  and  from  the  circum- 
fiances  which  attended  it,  he  was 
perfuaded  it  would  be  to  the  prifon- 
er’s  advantage  to  wave  his  plea,  and. 
inflead  of  it  to  plead  44  Guilty.” 
The  prifoner  took  his  advice,  and 
pleaded  44  Guiity.” 

The  folicitor  general  then  flated 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and 
admitted  that  the  prifoner  was  an. 
objedl  to  whom  lenity  fnould  ex¬ 
tend  ;  it  was  the  duty  of  his  office 
to  ftate  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  it 
was  a  duty  alfo  which  he  owed  to 
humanity  to  ft  ate  the  extenuating 
circumftances  which  attended  the 
prifoner’s  guilt.  The  fail:  was,  that 
the  prifoner,  in.  company  with 
others,  entered  into  a  very  ferious 
refiflance  to  the  king’s  officers,  who 
were  upon  their  duty  in  feizing 
goods  for  the  king’s  ufe  ;  but  that 
the  prifoner  having  laved  the  life 
of  the  officers,  very  properly  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  as  much  lenity  as 
the  law  allowed. 

The  recorder  then  pronounced 
fentence  that  he  be  only  confined  for 
one  month  in  the  cells  of  Newgate, 
and  then  difeharged. 

NOVE  M  B  E  R. 

* 

1.  Peter  Belin,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  has  with  much  labour,  hazard, 
and  expence,  difeovered  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  that  flate  three  feveral 
principles  of  waterworks. — One  to 
overflow  with  water  the  furface  of 
any  trac'd;  of  land  twenty-fix  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  any  river 
or  ooiirfe  of  water,  at  a  cheap,  eafy, 
and  expeditious  rate. — Another  to 
drain  low  overflowed  lands  down 
to  any  depth,  and  to  throw  water 
up  to  any  height,  from  one  to  two 

hun- 
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hundred  feet  perpendicular :  and 
al  fo  a  certain  other  machine,  that 
will,  in  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  at  faitheft,  frelhen  any  ialt 
or  marfli  land,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit 
for  the  culture  of  any  kind  of 


men,  fince  executed,  had  commit¬ 
ted  the  robbery.  The  poor  fellow, 
in  confequence  of  his  long  confine¬ 
ment  in,  Newgate,  and  the  fevere 
eftedf  of  his  feelings,  had  epileptic 
fits  from  the  day  of  his  difeharge, 


produce  fuitable  to  the  climate  of  and  became  more  and  more  indif- 
Carolina  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pofed  till  the  time  of  his  fatal  cata- 
beat  out  rice,  grind,  or  faw  lam-  flrophe.  See  Val.  V.  p.  ;02,  and 
ber,  in  a  certain  regular,  conflant,  V&l.  VI.  p.  17,  and  53. 
and  eafy  procefs.  15.  The  following  is  an  exadt 

All  of  theie  inventions  are  con-  copy  of  an  American  paragraph  in 
dinged  in  the  limp  left  manner,  and  a  Bofton  newfpaper  :  44  At  the  fu- 
conftrudfed  upon  plain  and  eafy /pi erne  judicial  court  held  at  Wor« 
principles,  built  at  a  moderate  ex-  cefter.  Ichabed  Hayward  and  Pa- 


pence,  and  promising  the  great- 
eft  utility.  The  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  have  veiled  in  him  the 
foie  and  exclufive  right  and  liberty 
of  ere  ft  mg,  building,  and  vending  rope  about  his  neck,  one  end  there- 


tience  Twitchell  were  convifled  of 
rhe  crime  of  adultery,  and  received 
fen  ten  ce  as  follows  :  Hayward  to 
lit  one  hour 


on  the  gallows  with  a 


within  that  Hate,  the  faid  three  fe- 
veral  water-works  during  the  term 
of  fourteen  years. 

6.  Tuefday  was  tried  on  board 
bis  majefty’s  {hip  Flora,  at  Dept- 


of  call  over  the  gallows,  to  be  pub- 
liely  whipped  on  the  naked  back 
thirty  ftripes,  and  fuffer  three 
months  imprifonmenr.  Patience 
Twitchell  to  fit  one  hour  on  the 


ford,  a  new  invented  machine,  cal-  gallows,  with  a  rope  about  her 
culated  for  the  benefit  and  eale  of  neck  alfo,  one  end  thereof  caft  over 
the  feamen  on  board  the  royal  navy,  the  gallows  and  to  be  publickly 
.and  the  prefervation  of  fliips  of  war,  whipped  twenty  llripes  on  her  bare 
by  working  the  chain  pumps  not  back.” 

only  with  more  eale  and  fewer  Dublin ,  Nov.  20.  Laft  night  a 
number  of  men  in  time  of  diftrefs,  number  of  villains  found  means  to 


but  Ukewife  in  delivering  ten  thou- 
fand  gallons  of  water  by  one  ftngle 
pump  more  in  the  fpace  of  one 
hour,  than  the  prefent  mode  of 

working  by  the  winch  can  admit  of  palace  in  feveral  places 
in  a  like  fituation,  and  a  like  pro-  flames  were  extinguiflied 


conceal  themlelves  in  the  palace  of 
the  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  where 
they  murdered  the  porter  and  houfe- 
maid,  and  afterwards  let  fire  to  the 

but  the 
without 


portion  in  working  two,  three,  or  much  damage. 


four  pumps. 

12.  On  Saturday  died  raving 
mad,  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  mailer 
of  the  aiTembly-houfe  at  Kentifh- 
town.  This  unfortunate  man  was 
the  objedt  of  profecutiori  by  the 
late  fir  Thomas  Davenport,  for  a 
highway  robbery.  Fie  was  very 
honourably  acquitted  ;  and  it  came 
out  afterwards,  that  he  was  perfedt- 
ly  innocent  of  the  fadt,  and  that  two 


The  archbifliop  and  his  family 
were  at  Tallaght,  and  their  plate, 
See.  had  not  been  brought  to  Dub¬ 
lin.  This  morning  his  grace  came 
to  town.  The  ftridleft  fearch  is 
making  for  the  perpetrators. 

It  is  remarkable  the  cellars  were 
not  broke  open  ;  nor  do  we  learn 
that  any  goods  were  taken  away, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  courage 
of  the  ancient  faithful  porter,  who 
'  ‘ . l'  hud 
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had  once  been  in  the  army,  and 
probably  made  a  (lout  refinance. 
One  man  and  two  women  are  taken 
into  cuftodv  on  fufpicion.  [The 
wan  was  tried  in  the  fequel ,  hut  ac¬ 
quitted  for  want  of  evidence .] 

24.  An  adtion  was  lately  brought 
againft  the  high  fheriff  of  Kent  for 
extortion,  his  officers  having  taken, 
in  levying  an  execution  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Mr.  Woodgate,  more  than 
the  law  allowed. 

This  adtion  was  tried  at  the  af¬ 
fixes  at  Maidftcne  before  Mr.  juf- 
tice  Gould,  when  it  appeared  to  the 
jury,  that  the  officers  had  taken 
much  more  than  they  had  a  right 
to  levy,  a  verdidf  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff,  damages  fifty-tour  pounds, 
being  the  fum  the  jury  calculated 
upon  the  over-charges. 

The  counfel  for  the  defendant 
then  infilled  that  a  cafe  fhould  be 
made  upon  the  point  of  law,  for 
that  although  extortion  had  been 
proved,  yet,  as  it  was  the  adt  of  the 
Jherijf’s  officer ,  and  not  the  adt  of 
the  fheriff,  the  action  was  impro¬ 
perly  brought  ;  for  the  file  riff  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  be  anfvverable 
for  the  condudt  of  his  officers  in  the 
commiffion  of  an  illicit  adt  ;  and  if 
an'adtion  did  accrue  to  the  plaintiff, 
the  perfon  who  adtually  committed 
the  adt  was  alone  liable.  Upon 
which  Mr.  j office  Gould  ordered 
the  verdict  ro  be  recorded,  fubjedt 
to  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  king’s 
bench. 

Yefterday  this  buhnefs  was  fo- 
lemnly  decided.  It  had  been  long 
the  pfadtice  of  fheriit's  officers  to 
take  enormous  fees  on  levying  exe¬ 
cutions  ;  and  they  have  not  only 
been  buffered  to  pals  without  dis¬ 
pute,  but  have  been  confidered  as 
.  ftridtiy  legal. 

Mr.  juffice  Blacklfone,  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his  reports,  p.  1103, 
conliders  the  fees  of  the  fheriff’s  of- 
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fleers  on  the  levying  of  execution5 
to  be  of  a  date  fo  ancient,  as  to  be 
entitled  to  be  confidered  as  part  of 
the  law,  particularly  as  no  doubt 
had  ever  been  entertained  of  the 
propriety  of  the  pradlice. 

Mr.  juffice  Afhurft  entered  into 
the  nature  of  the  office  of  fheriff, 
and  obferved,  that  originally  by 
the  common  law,  he  was  nor  allow¬ 
ed  any  fees  for  the  execution  of  the 
king’s  writs.  That  by  an  adt, 
paffed  in  the  reign  of  Cf  Elizabeth, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  following  al¬ 
lowance,  viz.  one  {hilling  in  the 
pound  upon  ail  executions  where 
the  fum  levied  amounts  to  iool.  or 
iefs,  and  to  6d.  in  the  pound  for 
every  thing  above  that  fum :  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
fheriff  was  not  entitled  to  any  thing 
elfe,  and  therefore,  wherever  he 
charged  more  it  was  extortion. 

He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  in 
all  civil  cafes,  the  fheriff  was  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  adiions  of  his  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  execution  of  any  of  his 
mandates. 

Mr.  juilice  Bulier  was  decidedly 
of  the  fame  opinion,  as  was  Mr. 
juffice  Groie,  who  faid,  he  was 
happy  the  prefeut  difpute  came  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  for,  by  the  pre- 
fent  decifion,  the  law  would  be 
clearly  underftoodon  this  important 
point. 

The  determination  of  the  court 
therefore  is,  that  the  flieriffis  enti¬ 
tled,  on  the  levying  of  executions, 
to  nothing  more  than  what  is  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  (tatute  of  the  29th  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  Officers  fees,  which  have 
hitherto  been  fo  oppreffive  and 
enormous,  are  now  totally  annihi¬ 
lated.  The  fheriff  is  alfo  civilly 
refponfible  for  the  condudt  of  his 
officers,  when  on  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  Seep.  48. 

25.  An  act  has  been  paffed  by 
the  legiflature  of  New  York,  dii- 

charging 
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charging'  every  perfon  from  impri¬ 
sonment,  confined  in  any  gaol  of 
that  date,  for  any  debts,  fines,  or 
forfeiture',  not  exceeding  iitteen 
pounds,  exclubve  of  coils. 

And  further  enabling,  that  no 
individual  thus  difeharged,  fllail  at 
any  time  thereafter  be  imprifoned 
for  the  fame  caufe.  But  it  is  pro¬ 
vided,  by  the  authority  above-men¬ 
tioned,  that  every  debt  and  damage, 
judgment,  and  decree,  had  or  ob¬ 
tained  againil  every  perfon  fo  dif¬ 
eharged,  {ball  be  good  and  eiteblual 
againd  their  goods  and  eftates,  real 
and  perfonal.  This  abV  extends  to 
all  debts,  fines,  &c.  due  to  the 
people  of  this  Hate. 

The  wifdom  of  this  regulation  is 
fufficietilly. obvious,  for  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  relieves  the  poverty 
which  is  the  confequence  of  un¬ 
avoidable  misfortune,  it  effeblually 
guards  againil  fraudulent  debtors, 
by  fuffering  the  claim  of  the  credi¬ 
tor  to  remain  in  full  force, 

■  Kingjlou,  yamaica%  Aug.  2$.  This 
day  arrived  at  Old-Harbour,  in  an 
open  canoe,  one  Elias  Eafeome, 
belonging  to  the  bland  of, Grenada, 
from  off  the  coaft  of  which  he  had 
M>etn  driven  in  a  violent  gale  on 
the  6t h  of  lall  month  ;  and  being 
unable  to  regain  it,  or  to  reach  any 
of  the  Windward  ifiands,  he  was 
forced  to  commit  his  veliel  to  the 
guidance  of  the  winds,  which  have 
happily  conducted  h  m  hither.  This 
unfortunate  man,  during  the  nine¬ 
teen  days  that  he  was  at  fea,  had 
no  other  fade  nance  for  himfelf  and 
a  negro,  but  a  few  pounds  of  falt- 
beef  and  fome  peas,  which  he  hap¬ 
pened  luckily  to  have  in  the  boat 
with  him,  and  fuch  fifli  as  he  could 
catch  by  accident,  not  having  any 
tackle  on  board  for  that  purpofe. 
Rain-water  was  his  only  drink,  with 
which  he  had  frequent  opportuni¬ 


ties  of  being  fupplied  in  the  courfe 
of  his  voyage. 

2 3*  The  ifland  of  Dominica,  hi 
the  courfe  of  the  month  of  Auguil 
lad,  has  luffered  three  mod  dread¬ 
ful  difaflers,  which  have  almofl  laid 
defolate  the  whole  ifland.  The 
flril,  which  happened  on  the  3d, 
was  but  of  fhort  duration,  and  did 
little  damage  to  the  country  :  but 
cad  on  fhore  a  Guinea  diip,  and 
feveral  fmall  craft,  that  were  to¬ 
tally  lod.  The  fecond,  which  be¬ 
gan  on  the  23d  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  continued  with  unabat¬ 
ing  fury  till  late'  in  the  evening, 
hearing  down  every  thing  before  it 
with  inevitable  dedruclion..  The 
fea  raged  at  the  fame  time,  and 
building's,  danding  corn,  canes, 
flapping,  trees,  plantations,  and 
other  produce,  the  dores,  &c.  ori 
the  beach  ;  all  fuffered  alike,  and 
nothing  but  deiiruGion  was  to  be 
feen  throughout  the  ifland.  The 
third  gale,  which  happened  on  the 
29th,  Was  attended  with  more  mif- 
chief  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
A  third  African  Ship,  which  had 
dipt  and  rode  out  the  former  tern- 
peds,  was  cad  on  fllore  in  this,  with 
a  cargo  valued  at  tc,oool.  all  the 
houfes  and  works  on  the  pelongs, 
at  Prince  Rupert’s  bay,  the  barracks, 
and  other  buildings,  on  Morne 
Bruce,  except  the  block-houfes  and 
magazine,  are  among  the  ruins*  In 
fuort,  the  ifland  is  in  a  mod  deplor¬ 
able  fit-nation,  the  proviiions  in 
the  dores  are  rendered  unfit  for  the 
f tide  nance  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  enfuing  crops  without  hopes  of 
recovery.  The  troops,  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  folclierSj  have  fiiared  iri 
the  common  calamity,  thehon.Mr. 
Gore,  of  the  30th  regiment,  was 
dangeroufly  wounded.  Captain 
Mafterton  alfo  of  the  fame  regi¬ 
ment  is  much  hurt,  [ Gonfidefablt 

damage 

3 


laniage  was  alfo  done  in  other  Jfrcjl 
India  i  [lands ,  both  French  and 

%/^j 
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i  i  T  his  day  fame  fi  flier  men  fini¬ 
ng*  in  the  river  Thames,'  near  Pop- 
ar,  with  much  difficulty,  drew  into 
:heir  boat  a  filar k  yet  alive,  but 
ipparently  very  field  y,  It  was 

aken  on  fhore,  and  being  opened, 
n  its  belly  were  found  a  lilver 
watch,  a  metal  chain,  and  a  corne- 
;ian  feal,  together  with  feveral 
mall  pieces  of  gold  lace,  fuppofed 
o  have  belonged  to  fome  young 
mn  tie  man,  who  was  unfortunate 
:  no  ugh  to  have  fallen  overboard  : 
>ut  that  the  body  and  other  parts, 
tad  either  been  digefted,  or  other- 
rife  voided;  but  the  watch  and 
gold  lace  rwt  being  able  to  pafs 
through'  it,  the  fifn  had  thereby  be- 
ome  iickly,  and  would  in  all  pro- 
:  (ability7  very  foon  have  died.  The 
watch  had  the  name  of  HenryAVat- 
on,  London,  No.  1369,  and  the 
works  are  very  much  impaired.  On 
hefe  cure  urn  fiances  being  made 
public,  Mr.  Henry  Watfon,  watch¬ 
maker,  in  Shoreditch,  recollected, 
hat  about  two  years  ago  he  fold 
he  watch  to  Mr.  Ephraim  Thomp- 
an,  of  Whitechapel,  as  a  prefect 
lo  his  fon,  on  going  out  on  his  drib 
oyTage,  on  board  the  fhip  Polly, 
aptain  Vane,  bound  to  Coaft  and 
day.  About  three  leagues  oft  Fal- 
1011th,  by  a  hidden  heel  of  the 
1  effel,  during  a  fquall,  mailer 
Tnompfon  fell  overboard,  and  was 
o  more  feem  The  news  of  his 
eing  drowned  foon  after  came  to 
se  knowledge  of  his  friends,  who 
ttle  thought  of  hearing  any  thing 
1  lore  concerning  him.  Mr.  Thomp- 
m  is  faid  to  have  purchafed  the 
lark,  to  preferve  it  as  a  memorial 
f  fo  lingular  an  event*  It  is  the 


large  ft  ever  rememb-red  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  Tha-nbs,  being 
from  the  tip*  of  the  fhoift  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail  9  feet  3  inches, 
from  the  fhouider  to  the  extremity 
of  the  body,  6  feet  one  inch  ;  round' 
the  body,  in  the  thicket!  part,  6  feet 
9  inches.  The  width  or  the  jaws, 
when  extended,  17  inches.  It  has 
five  rows  of  teeth,  coniequently 
fiVe  years  old,  having  an  additional 
row  eve, ry  year,  till  it  arrives  at  its 
full  growth, 

Freih  water  inav  be  extracted 
from  fait  by  the'  fob  owing*  fimple 
procefs  :  the  experiment  has  very 
lately  been  made  with  fuccefs  by 
Mr.  Allen,  of  N'ewhaven,  in  Arne-' 
rica.  A  common  hogtliead  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  falfe  bottom,  about 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  lower 
head.  This  falfe  bottom  is  perfor¬ 
ated  with  a  number  of  holes,  and 
over  them  a  filter  of  flannel.  The 
barrel  is  then  nearly  filled  with  the 
fine  ft  land,  beat  down  very  hard  f 
a  tube,  communicating  with  the 
fpace  between  the  two  bottoms,  is 
extended  to  a  convenient  height 
above  the  top  of  the  barrel.  Til® 

Jt 

fea  water  is  poured  into  this  tube, 
and  prelling  every  way  according 
to  its  altitude,  it  endeavours  to  force 
its  way  through  the  fund  to  the  top' 
of  the  barrel,  whence,  by*  this 
mode  of  filtration,  it  is  drawn  oft 
frefll  and  fit  for  ufe.  Any  other 
filter  will  do.as  well  as  flannel, 
which  will  flop  the  fand,  and  admit 
the  Water.  The  faline  particles 
being  heavier,  and  perhaps  differ¬ 
ently  formed,  meet  with  obftrudlions 
from  the  fand,  and  are  left  behind. 

3*  Was  tried,  before  the  barons 
of  exchequer,  an  information  filed 
by  the  attorney-general,  againfl 
Thomas  Harman,  of  Fai flight,  in 
Suflex,  for  exporting*  wool ;  when 
a  verdidl  was  given  for  73 2I.  the 
penalty  of  3s,  for  every  pound 

weight 
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weight  fo  exported.  Next  day  a 
verdict  was  given  againft  John  Har¬ 
man.  of  the  fame  place,  for  the  like 
offence,  of  3899I. 

10.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  ap¬ 
prehended  at  Birmingham,  by  Mr. 
Macmanus,  on  the  7th  infant, 
on  a  warrant  from  judge  Buller,  for 
a  contempt  of  court.  It  appears, 
that  he  has  lived  at  Birmingham 
ever  lince  Auguft  laff,  conven¬ 
ing  with  nobody  but  the  Jews, 
whofe  mode  of  drefs  and  manners 
he  has  affumed,  and  to  whofe  reli¬ 
gion,  it  is  faid,  he  has  profeffed 
himfelf  a  prolelyte.  His  lordfllip 
made  fome  fcruple,  at  fir  Lb,  to  travel 
on  the  fabbath  :  yet,  though  he 
might  have  been  bailed  till  the.  day 
following,  he  chofe  to  furrender  to 
the  judge,  by  whofe  warrant  he 
was  apprehended.  He  fet  out j ac¬ 
cordingly  from  Birmingham  the 
fame  evening,  or  early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  arrived  at  London  on  the 
8th  in  the  evening,  but  too  late  to 
be  received  into  the  king’s  bench 
prifon,  and  was  therefore  lodged  at 
the  grand  hotel,  Covent-garden, 
and  next  day  delivered  into  the 
cuftody  of  the  marfhal.  He  appears 
with  a  beard  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  and  the  ufual  raiment  of 
the  Jews. 

Henrietta  Radbourne,  alias  Gib¬ 
bons,  who,  in  July  feffion  was 
convidied  of  the  wilful  murder  of 
Hannah  Morgan,  her  miilrefs,  and 
her  judgment  refpited  for  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  judges,  was  yefterday 
fet  to  the  bar  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
acquainted,  that  their  lordfhips  had 
confirmed  the  verdi  df  of  the  jury, 
and  thereon  Mr.  recorder  paffed 
fentence  on  her  to  be  executed  to¬ 
morrow,  and  afterwards  to  be  dif¬ 
fered.  Seep.  33. 

13.  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
taken  from  the  king’s  bench  pril'on 
by  a  general  habeas  corpus  moved 


for  by  the  crown,  and  committed 
to  the  mailer’s  fide  of  Newgate.  It. 
ill 011  Id  feem  that  there  was  fome 
difference  of  opinion  refpedling  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  whether 
bailable  or  not.  The  judge  faid,  it 
was  the  order  of  the  crown,  and 
muff  be  obeyed.  His  lordfhip  was 
carried  to  Newgate  in  a  hackney 
coach  with  a  tipffaff.  Lord  George, 
whilff  he  redded  in  Birmingham, 
lodged  in  one  of  the  dirtieft, houl'es 
in  Dudley -ftreet,  where  the  jews 
chiefly  inhabit. 

20.  A11  adiion  was  tried  fome 
time  ago  in  Wefimintler-hall,  which 
from  the  frequency  of  the  offence 
complained  of  ought  to  be  made* 
known,  that  thofe  who  are  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  rapacious  bailiffs,  and  who  may 
not  have  the  means  of  procuring; 
legal  advice,  may  fee  at  once 
whether  they  are  impofed  upon  in 
the  payment  of  fees. 

By  the  29th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  4. 
it  is  exprefly  enadled,  than 
iheriffs  fhail  not  receive  for  execut¬ 
ing  any  execution  upon  the  body, 
land,  or  goods  of  any  perfon  more: 
than  led.  tor  every  20s.  where  the 
fum  exceedeth  not  10  1.— and  6d. 
for  every  20s.  above  iocl. — that 
they  ffiall  levy  or  take  the  body  in' 
execution  for,  on  forfeiture  of  40L 
and  treble  damages. 

Notwithllanding  the  pofitive  in- 
jundlions  of  this  adt,  it  is  a  conffani 
pradtice  with  fheriff’s  officers  tc 
make  a  variety  of  charges  for  corn- 
million,  brokers,  inventories,  pof 
feffion,  &c.  which  in  general  mount! 
up  to  treble  the  fum  they  are  le 
gaily  intitled  to,  and  which  if  the) 
fall  upon  the  plaintiff,  as  the) 
inevitably  muff  where  there  is  m 
penalty,  will  entirely  eat  up  a  fmal 
debt ;  or  if  upon  the  defendant 
as  in  all  cafes  where  there  is  a  pe 
nalty,  very  frequently  exceed  th< 
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whole  cods  of  the  fuit.  Anxious 
to  defend  thefe  exorbitant  charges, 
the  defendants  in  this  adUon  went 
fo  far  as  to  hazard  a  trial  in  the 
court  of  king’s-bench.  The  deci- 
lion  however  was  dire&ly  again  ft 
them,  the  judge  declaring  thofe 
fees  to  be  exorbitant  and  illegal. 

For  the  more  correct  information 
of  the  public  we  {hall' date  the  cuf- 
tomary  rate  of  charges,  and  con¬ 
trail:  it  with  that  the  legal  fees,  by 
which  every  man  may  judge  for 
himfelf,  without  reference  to  a  law¬ 


yer. 

Ufual  Demand. 


I. 

s,  d. 

Warrant 

0 

2  6 

Inventory 

2 

2  0 

Broker 

0 

15  0 

Com  million  at  per  cent. 

/ 

10  0 

Poundage 

5 

0  0 

Levy 

1 

7  0 

Podeifion  fix  days 

0 

18  0 

Amounting  in  the  }  ~ 
whole  to  '  J*' 

17 

1 4  6 

Legal  Charge. 

1. 

s.  d. 

Warrant 

0 

2  6 

Poundage  on  100I, 

5 

0  0 

Levy 

1 

1  0 

Amounting  only  to  J.  6  36 

27.  Prince  William  Henry,  in 
the  Pegafus,  arrived  at  Plymouth. 

Cologne ,  Dec*  3.  The  magillrate 
of  this  place  has  permitted  the  pro- 
tedants  to  eredl  a  place  of  worfhip, 
and  build  fchools  adjoining  to  it, 
and  a  manfion-houfe  for  their  mi- 
nider. 


BIRTHS  in  the  Tear  1787. 

January  5.  Thecountefs  of  Gra- 
nard,  a  daughter. 

6.  Lady  of  dr  John  W.  Pole, 
hart,  a  fon, 
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23.  Lady  Brownlow,  a  daughter. 

26.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Arundel,  a 
fon. 

February  17.  The  lady  of  lir 
David  Carnegie,  bart.  a  daughter. 

_  —  The  lady  of  dr  John  Frede¬ 
rick,  bart.  a  daughter. 

April  2.  Countef3  of  Leiceder, 
a  daughter. 

June  2  r.  The  lady  of  lir  Henry 
Gough,  bart.  a  fon. 

23.  The  duchefs  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  a  fon. 

July  8.  Marchionefs  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  a  daughter. 

26.  Lady  Elizabeth  Fane,  a 
daughter. 

AuguJl  io.  Lady  of  fir  Thomas 
Whichcote,  bart.  a  fon  and  heir. 

16.  Vifcountefs  Galway,  a  fou, 

22.  Lady  Hawke,  a  daughter. 

29.  Countefs  Waldegrave,  a  fon« 

30.  Duchefs  of  Beaufort,  a  fon. 

September  16.  Mrs.  Thurlow* 

lady  of  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  a 
daughter. 

O Bober  3.  Countefs  of  W  arwick* 
a  daughter. 

21.  Lady  of  fir  James  Grant* 
bart.  a  fon. 

November  1 1 .  Lady  George  Hen¬ 
ry  Cavendifh,  a  daughter. 

22.  Lady  Dcerhurd,  a  daughter. 

29.  Countefs  of  Tanker ville,  a 

daughter. 

December  1.  Lady  of  Henry 
Bankes,  efq.  M.  P.  a  fon. 

9.  Lady  of  Richard  Pepper  Ar¬ 
den,  efq.  attorney-general,  a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES  in  the  Tear  1787. 

January  9.  Hugh  Owen,  efq* 
member  of  parliament  for  Pembroke, 
to  Mifs  Owen,  daughter  of  the  late 
general  Owen. 

25.  Lord  Sempill,  to  Mifs  Mel- 
lifh,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Mellifli,  efq. 

(D) 
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February  1 2.  Nathaniel  Lee  Ac¬ 
ton,  efq.  to  Mil's  Miller,  daughter 
of  the  late  fir  Thomas  Miller, 
bart. 

27 •  Lord  Arden,  to  Mifs  Wllfon, 
daughter  of  hr  'I  homas  Spencer 
Wilfon,  bart. 

March  10.  Hon.  John  Town- 
fhend,  to  Mifs  Poyntz,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Poyntz,  efq. 

31.  Joleph  Yates,  elq.  foil  of 
the  la;e  hr  Joleph  Yates,  to  Mils 
Charlotte  St.  John,  daughter  of  the 
late  lord  St.  John,  of  Bietfoe. 

April  8.  Lord  Herbert,  foil  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Mifs 
Beauclerk. 

ii.  Lord  Carysforr,  to  Mifs 
Grenville,  lifter  to  the  marquifs  of 
Buckingham. 

May  12.  Hon.  Geo.  Neville, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Abergavenny, 
to  Mifs  Walpole,  daughter  of  the 
hon.  Richard  Walp<  le. 

24.  Earl  of  Aldborough,  to 
Mifs  Henniker,  daughter  of  fir  John 
Henniker,  bart. 

27.  The  earl  of  Altamont,  to  the 
hon.  Louifa  Howe,  youngeft  daugh¬ 
ter  of  lord  Howe. 

June  1.  William  Egerton,  efq. 
©f  Tatten  P.<rk,  Chefhire,  to  Mils 
Armytage,  daughter  of  the  late  hr 
Geo.  Armytiige,  bart. 

Edward  Place,  efq.  to  lady 
Anne  Gordon,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen. 

7.  Rev.  hr  Thomas  Broughton, 
bart.  to  lady  Anne  Windfor. 

20.  Lord  Mulgrave,  to  Mifs 
Choimley,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Cholmley,  efq. 

2-6.  Lord  Ballendon,  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  Cuming',  of  Jamaica. 

July 7.  Sir  John  VVhalley  Smvthe 
Gardiner,  bart.  to  Mifs  Mary  Nevv- 
eombe,  daughter  of  the  late  dean 
of  Rochefter, 

Sir  John  Ramfden,  bart.  to  the 
hon,  Louifa  Sufannah  Ingram 


Shepheard,  daughter  of  the  late: 
vilcount  Irwin. 

12.  Sir  John  Swynburne,  bart, 
to  Mifs  Emma  Eliz.  Bennet,  of  St. 
James’s,  W^eftminfter. 

30.  Afhton  Curzon,  efq.  to  the 
hon.  Mifs  Howe,  daughter  to  lord 
Howe. 

Augujl  3.  Hon.  Charles  Red- 
lynch  otrangeways,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Ilchefter,  to  Mils  fane- 
Haine,  daughter  of  the  rev/ Dr, 
Haine. 

q.  George  Calvert,  efq.  of  the 
Coldftream  regiment,  to  Mils  Had 
dock,  niece  to  the  earl  of  North-i 
ampton. 

11.  At  Milan,  by  difpenfatior 
from  the  pope,  the  marquis  Lewi: 
Marifcotii,  to  lady  Sophia  Butler 
daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Lane! 
borough. 

18.  Lord  Compton,  to  Mil 
Smith,  daughter  of  Jofliua  Smith: 
elq.  of  Earl  Stoke  Park,  Wilts. 

30.  Rev.  Bernard  All  ley,  thin 
for,  ©f  fir  Edward  Aftley,  bart.  mem 
ber  of  parliament  for  Norfolk,  t 
Mifs  Hefe,  daughter  of  Edwar 
Hefe,  efq. 

September  17.  Lord  Barnard,  t 
lady  Catharine  Powlet,  aaughte 
of  the  duke  of  Bolton.  * : 

22.  Howell  Price,  efq.  of  Call 
marthenfhire,  to  the  right  hon 
lady  Aylmer. 

OFobir  29.  Sir  John  Senhouf 
bart.  of  Carlifle,  to  Mifs  Alley,  <. 
St.  Leger’s  Alliby,  Northampton 
flu  re. 

December  29.  Vifcount  Sudley 
fori  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  Mi 
Tyrrel,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  < 
the  late  lir  John  Tyrrel,  bart. 


DEATHS  in  the  Tear  1787. 

January  5.  Sir  John  Tottenhar 
bart.  father  of  lord  Loftus, 
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January  7.  The  hon.  Thomas 
Compton  Ferrers  Townfhend,  fe- 
cond  fon  to  the  earl  of  Leicefrer. 

8.  Lieut,  general  hr  William 
Draper,  K.  B. 

10.  Henry  Peckham,  efq.  king’s 
eouniel. 

18.  Dr.  John  Egerton,  hifliopof 
Durham. 

29.  Lady  Frederick,  relict  of  the 
late  hr  John  Frederick,  hart. 

February  jo.  Drigue  Billers  Gl- 
mius,  lord  Waltham  ;  the  title  ex¬ 
tinct. 

1 3 .  The  compte  Gravier  de  Ver- 
gennes,  the  celebrated  French 
llatefman. 

16.  George,  duke  of  St.  Alban’s. 

March  8.  Samuel  Graves,  efq. 
admiral  of  the  White. 

15.  Sir  William  Boothby,  bart. 
colonel  of  the  6th  regiment  of  foot. 

April  1.  Mary  countefs  Talbot, 
relief  of  William,  earl  Talbot. 

2.  Major-general  hr  John  Wrot- 
tefley,  bart. 

— .  General  Thomas  Gage,  bro- 
ther  to  vifeount  Gage, 

6.  Sir  Merrick  Burrell,  bart.  the 
title  extindh 

- —  Hon.  Charlotte  Fettiplace, 
third  hfter  of  lord  Howe. 

— -  Lord  Montague,  only  fon  of 
earl  Beaulieu, 

9.  Jofeph  Browne,  vifeount 
Montague. 

—  Hon.  Thomas  Molefworth. 

—  Robert  Shirley,  earl  Ferrers. 

Princefs  Anne  Amelia,  aunt  to 
his  Prulhan  majefty. 

May  6.  Frederick,  vifeount  Bo- 
lingbroke, 

14.  St.  Leger  St.  Leger,  lord 
Doneraile, 

24.  Francis  Pierrepoint  Burton 
Conyngham,  lord  Conyngham. 

2q  Hon.  Francis Coly ear,  young- 
eft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Portmore. 

26.  At  Paris,  lord  John  Mur- 
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June  I .  Lady  Jane  Home,  hfter 
to  the  late  earl  of  Home. 

4.  Mils  Davvlon,  only  daughter 
of  vifeount  Cremorne. 

6.  Vice-admiral  Robert  Duff. 

12.  Hon.  Grey  Sennet,  youngeft 

fon  of  the  earl  of  Tankerviilc. 

—  Hon.  Mrs.  Mol  efwonh,  wi¬ 
dow  of  colonel  Molefworth,  and 
hfter  to  the  prefent  lord  Molef¬ 
worth. 

20*  Hon.  Mrs.  Magnus,  O'* deft 
daughter  of  lord  Newark. 

22.  Lady  ifabella  Moore,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Drogheda. 

27.  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote,  bart. 

July  1.  James  Townfend,  efq. 
alderman  of  London. 

—  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair,  bart. 

4.  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  bart.  M.  D* 

7,  General  [ohn  Severne. 

ic.  Lady  Ifabella  Stanley. 

20.  Vifcountefs  dowager  Wen- 
man. 

21.  George,  earl  of  Shrewfbury. 

Auguft  4.  Major-general  John 

Salter. 

14.  Lady  Boughton,  reheft  of  hr 
Edward  Boughton,  bart. 

—  Edmund  Law,  D.  D.  bifhop 
of  Carlihe. 

1 6.  Right  hon.  John  Ponfonby, 
late  fpeaker  of  the  Irifh  houfe  of 
commons. 

22.  Sir  Thomas  Wroughton, 
K.  B. , 

September  8.  William  Campbell, 
efq.  brother-german  of  the  late 
John,  duke  of  Argyle.. 

1 2.  Jane,  countefs  of  Northing- 
ton,  relict  of  the  late  lord  chancel- 
dor  Northington. 

24.  Anna  Marift,  countefs  dow¬ 
ager  of  Pomfret. 

Ottober  9.  Hon.  Mr.  Bawfon, 
only  furviving  fon  of  lord  Cre¬ 
morne. 

t2.  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  bart. 

20.  Lord  James  Beauclerk,  bi- 
fliop  of  Hereford. 

(D  2)  34.  Charle* 
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24.  Charles,  duke  of  Rutland, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

— .  Lately,  in  France,  George, 
earl  of  Dalhoulie. 

22m  Lion.  George  Shirley,  only 
furviving  fon  of  Robert,  fir  ft;  earl 
Ferrers. 

November  2.  Admiral  fir  James 
Douglas,  bart. 

3,  Dr.  Robert  Lowth,  bifliop  of 
London. 

1 6.  George,  marquis  of  Twee- 
dale. 

26.  Hon.  and  rev.  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Aher- 
corn. 

December  7.  Mrs.  Mary  Pitt, 
youngeft  filler  of  the  late  earl  of 
Chatham. 

15.  Lady  of  admiral  fir  Edmund 
Afileck,  bart. 

18.  Soame  Jenyns,  efq.  author 
of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  and  other  Pieces. 

2  r .  John,  earl  of  Hyndford. 

23.  Madame  Louifa  of  France, 
daughter  of  the  late  king. 

27.  Thomas,  earl  of  Kinnoul. 

— .  Jane,  marchionefs  of  Lothian. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  Tear  17S 7. 

January  $.  Right  hon.  John 
Hely  Hutchinfon,  fecretary  of  Hate 
in  Ireland,  to  be  privy  counfellor 
in  Great  Britain, 

~ .  Robert  Strange,  efq.  knight¬ 
ed. 

to..  Henry  Lyte,  efq.  to  be  fe¬ 
cretary  and  keeper  of  the  privy 
feal,  &c.  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

- — .  Henry  Lyte,  efq.  col.  Gerard 
Lake,  and  col.  Samuel  Hulfe,  to 
be  treafurers  and  receivers-t>eneral 
of  his  royal  highnefs’s  revenues. 

— .  C  ol. Samuel  Hulfe,  to  be  one 
of  his  privy  council. 

19:  George  Chetwynd,  efq. 
knighted, 
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20.  George  Brown,  Thomas 
Wharton,  James  Stoddart,  James 
Balmain,  and  Robert  Graham,  efqrs, 
to  be  commillioners  of  exeife  in 
Scotland. 

-  26.  Sir  James  Eyre,  knt.  to  be 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 

27.  Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow,  bifliop 
of  Lincoln,  to  be  bifliop  of  Dur¬ 
ham. 

30.  Rev.  George  Cotton,  LL.D. 
to  be  dean  of  Chefler. 

February  7.  Alexander  Thomfon, 
efq.  knighted, 

9.  Nafli  Grofe,  efq.  knighted. 

— .  Sir  Alexander  Thomfon, 

knt.  Simon  Le  Blanc,  and  Soulden 
Laurence,  efqrs.  to  be  ferjeams  at 
law. 

— .  Sir  Nafli  Grofe,  knt.  to  be¬ 
etle  of  the  juflices  of  the  king’s-' 
bench. 

— .  Sir  Alexander  Thomfon, , 
knt.  to  be  a  baron  of  the  exche¬ 
quer. 

10.  Francis  Barker,  efq.  to  be 
clerk  of  the  cheque  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  PTiard. 

i  > 

19.  Right  hon.  John  Charles 
Villiers,  a  privy  counfellor. 

20.  Dr.  George  Pretyman,  to 
be  bifliop  of  Lincoln. 

24.  Nathaniel  Green,  efq.  to  be 
conful  at  Nice. 

— .  George  Miller,  efq.  to  be  con-  1 
ful  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and: 
Georgia,  and  deputy "Commifliiry 
for  commercial  affairs  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

27.  Dr.  George  Pretyman  to  be 
dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  canon  refi-- 
dentiary. 

— Rev.HenryHardinge,  LL»T>. 
to  the  reStory  of  Stanhope,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Durham. 

March  6.  Rev.  James  Fenton,,! 
M.  A.  to  the  reiffory  of  Althorpe,, 
diocefe  of  Lincoln. 

17.  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  LL.D. 
to  be  a  prebendary  of  Weffmmfter. 

2  March 
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March  17.  Rev.  William  Pearce, 
B.  D.  to  be  mailer  of  the  Temple. 

—  •Rev.  Jofeph  Turner,  D.  D. 
to  the  rectory  of  Sudburn,  cum 
capella  de  Orford,  Suffolk. 

23.  Sir  John  Skynner,  knt,  a 
privy  counfellor. 

2  .  Thomas  Rogerfon,  efq.  to 
be  affiftant-commiffary  of  ftores,  &c. 
in  Antigua. 

April  4.  William  Greene,  efq. 
to  be  ffandard-bearer  to  the  band  of 
gentlemen  penlioners. 

17.  John  Seton,  efq.  to  be  go¬ 
vernor  of  St.  Vincent,  V 

— .  Arthur  Philip,  efq.  to  be 
governor  of  New  South  Wales. 

2 ! .  John  Edward  A (lley,  efq. 
foil  of  hr  Edward  Afiley,  bart.  to 
be  one  of  the  equerries  to  the  duke 
of  Cumberland. 

27.  Sir  Thomas  Wroughton,  K.B. 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Sweden,  to 
be  mini  her  plenipotentiary,  at  the 
fame  court. 

— ,  William  Fawkener,  efq.  to 
be  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tufcany. 

25.  Gerard  Fortefcue.  efq.  to  be 
U1  tier  king  at  arms,  and  principal 
herald  of  all  Ireland. 

May  1.  Earl  of  Leven,  to  be 
high  commiilioner  to  the  general 
affembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

■ — .  Ur.  George  Hill,  to  be  dean 
of  the  order  of  the  Thiftle,  and  of 
the  chapel  royal,  in  Scotland. 

Earl  of  Dunmore,  to  be  governor 
of  the  Bahama  Iflands, 

5.  William  Cockell,  efq.  fer- 
jeant  at  law. 

10.  Hugh  Carleton,  efq.  to  be 
chief  juftiee  of  the  Common  fleas 
in  Ireland, 

John  Bennett,  efq,  to  be  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  KingVBench,  in 
Ireland. 

if.  Arthur  Wolfe,  efq.  to  be 
folici tor  general  of  Ireland. 

14,  Lord  chief  juhice  Carleton, 


to  he  a  privy  counfellor  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

23.  Appointments  in  the  houfe- 
hold  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  viz* 

Lord  Southampton,  groom  of  the 
Hole. 

Vifcount  Parker,  vifeount  Mel¬ 
bourne,  lord  Spencer  Hamilton,  and 
vilcount  St.  Ahiph,  gentlemen  of 
the  bedchamber. 

Henry  Lyte,  efq.  treafurer* 

Hon,  Hugh  Conway,  mailer  of 
the  robes  and  privy  purfe. 

Col.  S.  Hulfe,  comptroller  of  the 
houfehold. 

J.  Kemys  Tynte,  efq.  col.  fir 
John  S.  Dyer,  bart.  Hon.  G.  Fitz- 
roy,  col.  Stevens,  lieut.  col,  St. 
Leger,  hon.  lieut.  col.  Stanhope, 
Warwick  Lake,  efq.  lieut.  col. 
Sloughter,  and  the  hon.  Edward 
Bouverie,  grooms  of  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber. 

Lieut,  col.  Symes,  capt.  Wyn- 
yard,  and  capt.  Birch,  gentlemen 
ufhers  of  the  privy-chamber. 

A,  Robin fon,  efq.  major  J.  Mac- 
kay,  and  William  Wilfon,  efq. 
gentlemen  ufhers  daily  waiters. 

Rev.  Dr.  j.  Lockman,  clerk  of 
the  clofet. 

Col.  Gerard  Lake,  firff  equerry 
and  cominiffioner  of  the  flables. 

Col.  Charles  Leigh,  Edward 
Scott,  efq.  major  Churchill,  hon. 
capt.  Ludlow,  and  Anthony  St. 
Leger,  efq.  equerries. 

F.  Gi  Lake,  and  Edward  J.  S. 
Byng,  efqrs.  pages  of  honour. 

— .  John  Fenn,  efq.  knighted. 

June  1,  Henry,  duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  tfie 
county  of  Brecon. 

23.  Lord  Carteret  and  lord  Wal- 
fingham,  to  the  office  of  poftmafter* 
o’eneral. 

O 

23.  Pie nry Partridge,  Fofier Bow¬ 
er,  and  Edward  Law,  efqrs,  to  be 
king’s  counfel. 

— .  John  Toler,  efq.  to  be  the 
(I)  3)  king’? 
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king’s  fecond  ferjeant  at  law,  and  the 
hon.  Jofeph  Hewitt,  to  be  his  third 
ferjeant  at  law  in  1 1  eland. 

30.  Matthew  Robert  Arnott,  efq, 
to  be  ufher  to  the  order  of  the 
Thiftie. 

July  5.  Dr.  Richard  Warren  and 
I>r  Robert  Hallifax,  to  be  phy- 
ficians  in  ordinary  to  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

7.  Sir  George  Augufrus  Eliott, 
K  ,  B.  to  be  baron  Heathfield,  of 
Gibraltar. 

10.  Geo.  Augudus,  lord  Henth- 
ficld,  to  have  the  arms  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  as  an  honourable  augmentation 
of  his  family  arms. 

14.  Sir  George  Raker,  barr.  to 
be  poyfician  in  ordinary  to  his  ma- 

jefty-  '  , .  , 

21.  Anthony  Merry,  efq.  to  be 
conful  at.  Madrid. 

Augujt  2.  George  ITardinge,  efq. 
to  be  judge  of  the  counties  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  Brecon,  and  Radnor. 

4.  Lord  Hervey,  to  be  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  the  great-duke  of 
Tufcany. 

8.  The  duke  of  York,  a  privy 
counfelfor. 

10.  Major-general  Grenville,  to 
be  comptroller  ;  col.  George  Ho-r 
tham,  to-  be  treal'urer  ;  col.  Robert 
Abercrombie,  lieut.  col.  William 
Morfbead,  capt.  Charles  Crauford, 
and  Henry  Bunbury,  efq.  to  be 
grooms  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
duke  of  York, 

11.  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  D.  D. 
to  be  bifiiop  of  Nova  Scotia.  See 
Public  Occurrences ,  p.  37. 

18.  Right  Hon.  W.  Eden,  to  be 
ambaffador  extraordinary  and  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

28.  William  Richard fon,  fohn 
Craven  Carden,  Charles  Defvoeux, 
Edward  Lellie,  Henry  Mannix,  and 
Richard  Gorges  Meredyth,  efqrs. 
to  be  baronets  of  Ireland. 

September  1 .  Edward  Verney  Lo¬ 
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vett,  M.  A.  to  be  chaplain  ig  ordi¬ 
nary  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

6.  Rev.  Francis  Randolph,  M.A. 
to  be  domeltic  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Y ork. 

15.  Henry  Frafer,  efq,  to  be  ie- 
cretary  of  legation  at  Petertburgh. 

— .  Mark  Gregory,  jun.  efq.  to  be 
conful  at  Malaga. 

24.  Richard,  vifeount  Howe,  and 
John  Montagu,  and  Hugh  Pigot, 
efqrs.  to  be  admirals  of  the  White. 

— .  Molyneux,  lord  Schuldam, 
fir  Hugh  Pallifer,  and  br  Peter 
Parker,  baronets,  John  Vaughan, 
John  Reynolds,  and  Matthew  Bar¬ 
ton,  efqrs.  and  the  hon.  Samuel  Bar¬ 
rington,  to  be  admirals  of  (he  Blue. 

— .  Mar  riot  Arbuthnot,  Robe.t 
Roddam,  George  Darby,  John 
Campbell,  James  Gambler,  William 
Lloyd,  and  Francis  William  Drake, 
efqrs.  to  be  vice-admirals  of  the  Red. 

—  .  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  K,  B. 
hr  Jofhua  Rowley,  hart,  lir  Edward 
Vernon,  knight,  John  Evans,  Mark 
Milbanke,  Nicholas  Vincent,  and 
Robert  Edwards,  efqrs.  to  be  vice- 
admirals  of  the  White. 

— .  Samuel,  lord  Hood,  fir  John 
Lockhart  Rofsf  hart,  lir  Chaloner 
Ogle,  knight,  Thomas  Graves,  Ro¬ 
bert  Digby,  Benjamin  Marlow,  and 
Alexander  Flood,  efqrs,  to  be  vice- 
admirals  of  the  Blue. 

— Sir  Richard  Hughes,  fir  Fran¬ 
cis  Samuel  Drake,  and  fir  Edmund 
Affleck,  harts,  to  be  1  ear-admirals 
of  the  Red. 

*  J  The  above  were  already  flag 
officers. 

— .  Sir  ]ohn  Lindfay,  K.  B.  an4 
John  Elliot  and  William  Hotham, 
efqrs.  to  be  rear  admirals  of  the  Red. 

— .  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  barr, 
fir  Richard  King,  knt.  John  Peyton, 
John  Carter  AFen,  John  Dairy  tu¬ 
ple,  Herbert  Sawyer,  and  Jonathan 
Falconer,  efqrs.  to  be  rear-admirals 
of  the  White, 
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Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B.  hr  Rich¬ 
ard  Bickerton,  and  fir  Charles  Dou¬ 
glas,  barts.  hon.  John  Levefon 
Go  *,  er,  and  Philip  Affleck  and  A- 
dam  Duncan,  efqrs.  to  be  rear-ad¬ 
mirals  of  the  Blue. 

— Hon.  William  Cornwallis, 
and  Philip  Cofby  and  George  Bow- 
yer,  efqrs.  to  be  colonels  of  ma¬ 
rines. 

2 8.  Major  generals  SpencerCow- 
per,  William  Wynyard,  Edward 
Mathew,  Richard  Burton  Philipfon, 
Francis  Smith,  John  Pattifon,  John 
Douglas,  hon.  Alexander  Leflie, 
Samuel  C-leavland,  hon.  Henry  St. 
John,  lir  William  Erfkine,  John 
Campbell,  and  fir  George  Ofborn, 

•  bart.  to  be  lieut,  generals. 

Colonels  Thomas,  earl  ofLincoln, 
John  Campbell,  John  Leland, 
James  Hamilton,  John  Scratton, 
Allan  Campbell,  James  Rooke,  Sa¬ 
muel  Birch,  Charles  Crofbie,  John 
Martin,  Winter  Blathwavte,  John, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  Ralph  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  hon.  Chapel  Norton,  Alexan¬ 
der  Rigby,  and  John  Gunning,  to 
be  major-generals. 

29.  John  Douglas,  D.  D.  to  be 
bifliop  of  Cariifle. 

O  Bober  2.  John  Cayley,  efq.  to 
be  confui-general  of  Ruilia. 

25.  Samuel  Wallis,  efq.  to  be  a 
commiffioner  of  the  navy. 

26,  Paul  Joddrell,  M.  D.  knight¬ 
ed. 

77.  George,  vifcount Townfhend, 
to  be  marquis  Townfliend. 

— .  ‘;amuel  Marfliall,  efq.  to  be  a 
commiffioner  of  the  victualling- 
office. 

— .  JohnDaniell,efq.  to  be  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  fait  duties. 

29.  Richard,  lord  Rokeby,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Armagh;  James  lord  Lif¬ 
ford,  lord  chancellor  ;  and  the  right 
hon.  John  Fortier,  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  to  be  lord  jus¬ 
tices  of  Ireland, 

r  ■  *  «.  *  l  •  t  v 
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November  2.  George  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  to  be  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

6.  Hon  and  rev.  Dr.  John  Har¬ 
ley,  to  he  bifliop  of  Hereford. 

— .  Rev.  John  Barker,  D.  D.  to 
the  refftory  of  Waddington,  Lin- 
colnfliire. 

17,  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  bifhop 
of  C heifer,  to  be  bifliop  of  London. 

27.  Charles  Runnington,  Samuel 
Marfhal,  and  James  Watfon,  efqrs, 
to  be  ferjeants  at  law. 

30.  Right  hon.  Alieyne  Fitzher- 
bert,  a  privy  counfellor. 

December  3.  Henry,  duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  Lei- 
ceflerfhire. 

7.  Beilby,  bifliop  of  London,  a 
privy  counfellor. 

8.  Beilby,  bifliop  of  London, 
to  be  dean  of  the  chapels  royal. 

—  Rev.  Benjamin  Blayney,  to 
be  Hebrew  profeffor  at  Oxford. 

— .  Rev.  John  Wollcock,  to  the 
united  ledlorics  of  St.  Auftin  and 
s  t  Faith,  London. 

1 Rev.  William  Lortgford,D.D« 
to  be  prebendary  of  Windfor. 

— - .  Rev.  John  Plumptree,  M.  A. 
to  be  prebendary  of  Worceffer. 

16.  Right  Hon.  Alieyne  Fitz- 
herbevt,  chief  fecretary  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  to  be  a  privy  counfellor 
of  Ireland. 

?o.  Thomas  Millar,  of  Barfkim- 
ming*  efq  10  be  prelident  of  his 
majefty’s  college  of  jutlice  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

— .  Robert  M‘Queen,  of  Brax* 
field,  efq.  to  be  his  majefiy’s  juftiee* 
clerk  in  Scotland. 

— -.  John  Swinton,  of  Swinton, 
efq.  to  be  one  his  majefiy’s  com* 
miffioners .  of  jufliciary  in  Scot¬ 
land* 

— .  John  Maclaurin,  efq.  to  be 
one  of  the  ordinary  lords  of  felfion 
in  Scotland. 

4) 
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SHERIFFS  appointed  for  1787* 

Berkfhire— William  Byam  Martin, 
of  White  Knights,  efq. 

Eedfordfhire^Joleph  Partridge,  of 
Cranfield,  efq. 

Bucks — R.  Dayrell,  of  Lillingflone 
Dayrell,  efq. 

Cornwall — Sam.  Thomas,  of  Tre- 
gols,  efq, 

Cumberland — Thomas  Whelpdale, 
of  Slcirfgill-Hall,  efq. 

Chefler — Sir  Richard  Brooke,  of 
Norton,  bart. 

Cambridgefhire  and  Huntingdon- 
fhire  —  William  Camps,  of  Wil- 
burton,  efq. 

Devonfhire-^-J.  Quick,  of  Newton 
Saint  Cyres,  efq. 

Dorfetfhire — Peter  William  Baker, 
of  Ranfton,  efq. 

Derbyfhire — Sir  Rich,  Arkwright, 
of  Cromford. 

Effex — J.  Judd,  of  Chelmsford,  efq, 

Gloucefterfhire — Sam.  Richardfon, 
of  Newent,  efq. 

Herefordfhire — R.  Cope  Hopton, 
of  Cannon  Froome,  efq. 

Hertfordfhire — J.  Roper,  of  Berk- 
hamllead,  St.  Peter,  efq. 

Kent-'-J.  Cotton,  of  Flill  Park,  efq. 

Lancafliire — William  Bamford,  of 
Bamfprd-Hall,  efq, 

Leicefferfhire— -John  Goodacre,  ju¬ 
nior,  of  Afhby  Parva,  efq. 

Lincolnfliire — Theoph.  Buck  worth, 
of  Spalding,  efq. 

Monmouth  fliire — -Thomas  Lewis, 
of  Chepflow,  efq. 

Norfolk-— Edward  Billingfley,  of 
Hockwold  with  Wilton,  efq 

Northamptonfhire-r— William  Wal- 
cot,  jun.  of  Oundle,  efq. 

Northumberland — Edward  Colling- 
wood,  of  Chirton,  efq. 

Nottingbamflhre — T.  Waterhoufe, 
of  Beckenham,  efq. 

Oxfordlhire — Charles  Marfack,  of 
Caverlham  Park,  efq. 

Rutlandfliire — George  Belgrave,  of 
Ridlington,  efq. 
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Shropfhi re— Humphry  Slmdford,  of 
the  Ille,  efq. 

Somerfetfhire — Nath.  Dalton,  of 
Shanks,  efq. 

C  o  u  n  t  y  o  f  S  o  u  t  h  a  m  p  t  o  11  —  S  i  r  FI  e  n  r  y 
Powlett  St.  John,  of  Dogmerf* 
field,  bart. 

Staffordfliire-— -Thomas  Whieldon, 
of  Fenton,  efq. 

Suffolk — J.  Meadows  Theobald,  of 
Henley,  efq. 

Surrey— Richard  Ladbroke,  of 
Tad  worth  Court,  efq. 

Sulfex — Richard  Wyatt,  of  Trim¬ 
mings,  efq. 

Warwick  fliire — -Thomas  Mafon,  of 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  efq. 

WorceAerfliire- — -Richard  H  arrifon, 
of  Temple  Langhern,  efq. 

Wiltfliire. — Ifaac  Webb  Horlock,  of 
Afhwick,  efq. 

YorkfLure— Francis  Ferrand  FoL 
jamoe,  of  Aid  work,  efq. 

SOU  T  H  W  ALE  S. 

Breconfliire — John  Jones  of  Liana- 
vanvawr,  efq. 

Cardiganfliire — J.  Martin,  of  Allt- 
goch,  elq. 

Carmarthenfhire— Hugh  Mears,  of 
Llanflephar,  efq, 

Glamorganfhire— -  John  Price,  of 
Llandaff-court,  efq, 

Pembrokefhire — James  Phillips,  of 
Penty-park,  efq. 

Rad  not  fliire — John  Price,  of  Penny 
Bont,:  efq. 

NORTH  W  A  LE  S. 

Anglefey- — J,  Griffith  Lewis,  of 
Tryfelwyn,  efq. 

Carnal' von  fliire — John  Lloyd,  of 
Gaffel  Gy  larch,  efq. 

Denbighfhire  — Sir  Foller  Cunliffe, 
of  Adton,  bart. 

Flintfhire— -P.  Yorke,  of  Macs  y 
Groes,  efq. 

Merionethfhire— John  Jones,  of 
Rhyd  y  fen,  efq. 

Montgomeryfliire — T revor  Lloyd, 
of  Lianafen,  efq. 
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Ills  Majefty’s  Speech  to  hath  Houfes  of 
Parliament ,  fan*  23,  17 87. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

HAVE  particular  fatisfaCtion  in 
acquainting  you,  that  fince  I 
laft  met  you  in  parliament,  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  has  remain¬ 
ed  uninterrupted,  and  that  all  fo¬ 
reign  powers  continue  to  exprefs 
their  friendly  difpofition  to  this 
country. 

I  have  concluded  a  treaty  of  na¬ 
vigation  and  commerce  with  the 

O  #  f  # 

Moil  Chriftian  king,  a  copy  of 
which  fhall  be  laid  before  you.  1 
mud  recommend  it  to  you  to  take 
fuch  meafures  as  you  fhall  judge 
proper  for  carrying  it  into  effect ; 
and  I  trull  you  will  find  that  the 
provifions  contained  in  it  are  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
duitry,  and  the  exteniion  of  lawful 
commerce  in  both  countries,  and, 
by  promoting  a  beneficial  inter- 
courfe  between  our  refpeCtive  fub- 
jeCts,  appear  likely  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  permanence  to  the  biefiings 
of  peace.  I  fhall  keep  the  fame  fa¬ 
in  tary  objects  in  view,  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements  which  I  am 
negociating  with  other  powers. 

I  have  alfo  given  directions  for 
laying  before  you  a  copy  of  a 
convention  agreed  upon  between 
me  and  the  Catholic  king,  for  car¬ 
rying  into  efieCt  the  lixth  article  of 
the  laft  treaty  of  peace. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons, 

I  have  ordered  the  eftimates  for 
the  prefent  year  to  be  laid  be¬ 


fore  you,  and  I  have  the  fulled  re- 
liance  on  your  readinefs  to  make 
due  provifion  for  the  fe  veral  branches 
of  the  public  fervice. 

The  ilate  of  the  revenue  will,  I 
am  perfuaded,  continue  to  engage 
your  conffant  attention,  as  being 
effentially  connected  with  the  na¬ 
tional  credit,  and  the  profperity  and 
fafety  of  my  dominions. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

A  plan  has  been  formed,  by  my 
direction,  for  tranfporting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  convids,  in  order  to  remove 
the  inconvenience  which  arofe  from 
the  crouded  date  of  the  gaols,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
you  will,  I  doubt  not,  take  fuch 
further  meafures  as  may  be  necef- 
fary  for  this  purpofe. 

I  truft  von  will  be  able,  in  this 
fefiion,  to  carry  into  effeCt  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  eafe  of  the  merchants, 
and  for  limplifying  the  public  ac¬ 
counts,  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  revenue  ;  and  I  rely  upon  the 
uniform  continuance  of  your  exer¬ 
tions  injnuTuit  of  fuch  objeCfs  as 
may  tend  dill  further  to  improve 
the  national  refourcos,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  confirm  the  welfare  and 
happinefs  of  my  people. 


His  Majefy's  Speech  to  loth  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  May  30,  j 787. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  cannot  clofe  this  fedion  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  without  expreifing  my  entire 
approbation  of  the  zeal  and  afiiduity 

'with 
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with  wh*ch  you  have  applied  vour- 
felves  to  the  important  objects  which 
1  recommended  to  your  attention, 
and  at  the  fame  time  returning  you 
my  particular  thanks  for  the 
proofs  which  you  have  given  of  your 
affeCtion  for  me,  and  for  my  fa¬ 
mily  and  government. 

The  ali’u ranees  which  I  receive 
from  foreign  powers  of  their  good 
difpofition  to  this  country,  and  the 
conrinuance  of  the  general  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe,  afford  me  great 
fatisfadlion  ;  hut  cjilleniions  unhap¬ 
pily  prevail  among  the  dates  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which,  as  a 
friend  and  well-wilder  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  I  cannot  fee  without  the  moll 
real  concern. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Iloufe  of  Com¬ 
mons, 

The  chcarfulnefs  with  which 
you  have  granted  the  neceifary  fup- 
plies,  and  the  ample  manner  in 
which  you  have  provided  for  the 
feveral  eilablilhments,  demand  my 
fincereff  thanks. 

I  fee  with  particular  fa tis faction 
that  you  have  been  able  to  furnilh 
the  fum  annually  appropriated  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
without  impofing  any  new  burdens 
on  my  people. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  refieCt  with  peculiar  plead; re 
on  the  meafures  which  you  have 
taken  for  enabling  me  to  carry  into 
effedt  the  treaty  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce  with  the  Moll  Chri  Ilian 
king,  and  for  facilitating  the  col¬ 
lection  and  Amplifying  the  accounts 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  which  1  trull  will  be  pro- 
dudtive  of  the  moll  beneficial  effedls. 
And  l  rely  upon  your  tiling  your 
bell  endeavours  at  the  fame  time  in 


your  feveral  counties  to  carry  into 
eitedl  the  meafures  which  have  been 
taken  for  the  prevention  of  illicit 
trade,  and  to  promote  good  order 
and  induftry  among  every  clafs  of 
my  fubjects. 


hit  Majefly's  Speech  to  both  Houfes 

of  Parliament,  Nov .  27,  17 By. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

At  the  clofe  or  the  laft  feffion  I  in¬ 
formed  you  of  the  concern  with  which 
I  pbferved  the  difputes  unhappily 
fub'iilling  in  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

Their  fituation  loon  afterwards 
became  more  ci  ideal  and  alarming, 
and  the  danger  which  threatened 
their  conllitution  and  independence 
leered  likely  in  its  confequence  to 
affect  the  fecurity  and  interefts  of 
mv  dominions. 

No  endeavours  were  wanting  on 

O 

my  part  ro  contribute  by  my  good 
offices,  to  the  retforntion  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  lawful  government  ;  and  I  alfo 
thought  it  neeeflary  to  explain  my 
intention  of  counteracting  all  for¬ 
cible  interference,  on  the  part  of 
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France,  in  the  internal  affaits  of  the 
republic.  Under  thefe  ciyciim- 
fiances,  the  king  of  Prulfia  having 
taken  meafures  to  enforce  his  de¬ 
mand  of  fatisfafftion  for  the  infult 
offered  to  the  princefs  of  Orange, 
the  party  which  had  ufurped  the 
government  of  Hollmd  applied  to 
the  Moil  Chrillian  king  for  aliift- 
ance,  who  notified  ro  me  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  granting  then*  requell. 

In  conformity  to  the  principles 
which  I  had  before  explained,  I  did 
not  hefitate,  on  receiving  this  noti¬ 
fication,  to  declare,  that  I  could 
not  remain  a  quiet  fpedlator  of  the 
armed  interference  of  France;  and 
I  gave  immediate  orders  for  aug¬ 
menting* 
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menting  my  forces  both  by  fea  and 
land. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  I  alfo  thought  proper  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  with  the  landgrave 
of  Heffe  Caftfel,  by  which  I  lecur- 
ed  the  aftiftance  of  a  conftderable 
body  of  troops,  in  cafe  my  fervice 
ftiould  n  quire  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rapid  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Pr Lillian  troops,  under 
the  con  duel  of  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick,  while  it  was  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  reparation  demanded  by 
the  king  of  .Pruffia,  enabled  the 
provinces  to  deliver  themfelves  from 
the  oppreffion  under  which  they 
laboured,  and  to  re-eftablifh  their 
lawful  government. 

All  fubjedfs  of  conteft  being  thus 
removed,  an  amicable  explanation 
took  place  between  me  and  the 
Moil  Chriftian  kin?- :  and  declara- 
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tions  have  been  exchanged  by  our 
refpetlive  minifters,  by  which  we 
have  agreed  mutually  to  difarm,, 
and  to  place  our  naval  eftablifh- 
ments  on  the  fame  footing  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefect  year. 

It  <rives  me  the  greateft  fatisfac- 
tion  that  the  important  events, 
which  I  have  communicated  to  you, 
have  taken  place,  without  difturb- 
ing  my  f.bjedts  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  bleihngs  of  peace  ;  and  I 
have  great  pieafure  in  acquainting 
you,  that  I  continue  to  receive, 
from  all  foreign  powers,  the  fulled: 
aifu ranees  of  their  pacific  and  friend¬ 
ly  difpofition  towards  this  country. 
J  muff,  at  the  fame  time  regret, 
that  the  tranquillity  of  one  part  of 
Europe  is  unhappily  interrupted 
by  the  war  which  has  broken  out 
between  Ruffia  and  the  Porte. 

A  convention  has  been  agreed 
upon  between  me  and  the  Mod 
Chriftian  king,  explanatory  of  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  la  ft  Treaty 
of  Peapc,  and  calculated  to  prevent 
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jeatouftes  and  difputes  between  our 
refpedtive  fubjeets  in  the  Ead  In¬ 
dies.  I  have  ordered  copies  of  the 
feveral  treaties  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  and  of  the  declaration  and 
counter-declaration  exchanged  at 
Verfailles,  to  be  laid  before  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons, 

I  have  ordered  the  eftimafes  for 
the  enfuing  year  to  be  laid  before 
you,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  extraordinary  expences  'which 
the  fituation.or  affairs  rendered  ne- 
c  eft  ary. 

I  have  the  fulleft  reliance  on 
your  zeal  and  public  ipirit,  that 
you  will  make  due  proviiion  tor  the 
feveral  branches  of  the  public  fer¬ 
vice.  I  am  always  defirous  of  con- 
fining  thole  expences  within  the 
narrowed  limits,  which  a  prudent 
regard  for  the  public  iafety  will  per¬ 
mit  ;  but  I  mull,  at  ihe  fame  time, 
recommend  to  your  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  coniider  of  the  proper 
means  for  maintaining  my  diftant 
poftefiions  in  an  adequate  poilure 
of  defence. 

/ 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,. 

The  ftouriftimg  date  of  the  com¬ 
merce  and  revenues  ot  this  country 
cannot  fail  to  encourage  you  in  the 
purfuit  of  fueh  rneafures  as  may 
confirm  and  improve  fo  favourable 
a  fituation. 

1  hefe  circumftances  mud  alfo 
render  you  peculiarly  anxious  for 
the  continuation  of  public  tranouil- 
lity,  which  is  my  condant  objedf 
to  p refer ve. 

I  am,  at  the  fame  time,  perfuad- 
ed  you  will  agree  with  me  in  think¬ 
ing,  that  nothing  can  more  effec¬ 
tually  tend  to  fecure  fo  invaluable 
a  blefting  than  the  zeal  and  una¬ 
nimity  which  were  fliewn  by  all 
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ranks  of  my  fubjefts  oh  the  late 
accalion,  and  which  manifeffed 
their  readinefs  to  exert  themlelves 
whenever  the  honour  of  my  crown, 
and  the  intereils  of  my  dominions, 
may  require  it. 


The  Speech  of  his  Grace  Charles  Duke 
of  Rutland ,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland ,  to  both  IJouJcs  of  P arlia - 
merit ,  'Jan.  18,  1787. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  had  hoped,  that  upon  the  pre¬ 
fect  occalion  of  meeting  you  again 
in  parliament,  it  would  have  been 
in  my  power  to  have  announced  to 
you  the  entire  fuppreiiion  of  thole 
commotions,  which  in  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom  have  dilturbed  the 
general  tranquillity.  Under  the 
prefent  circumflances,  1  am  per- 
fuaded  by  my  conlidence  in  the  ac- 
cuflomed  proofs  of  your  wil'dom 
and  zeal,  that  I  fhall  receive  from 
you  whatever  affiilanee  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  more  effectual  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  laws,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  fociety.  Your  uniform 
regard  for  the  rights  of  all  your 
fellow- fubjefts,  and  your  zealous 
attachment  to  the  religious  and  ci¬ 
vil  con  dilutions  of  your  country, 
will  Simulate  your  attention  to  their 
infeparable  intereds,  and  will  enfure 
your  efpecial  fupport  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church,  and  the  refpeftable 
liruation  of  its  miniilers. 

•V-  * 

Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons, 

I  have  direfted  the  proper  offi¬ 
cers  to  lay  the  national  accounts 
before  you  :  and  I  trull  you  will 
jnake  the  neceffary  provilions  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  flate,  and  the 


honourable  fupport  of  his  majeffy’a 
government. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

An  aft  was  palled  in  the  lait  fef- 
lion  of  the  Britifh  parliament  for 
the  further  increafe  of  ffiipping 
and  navigation.  You  will,  I  doubt 
not,  take  proper  meafures  to  con¬ 
firm  to  this  country,  a  full  parti¬ 
cipation  of  its  advantages. 

I  have  the  latisfaftion  to  inform 
you,  by  the  king's  command,  that 
his  majefty  has  concluded  a  treaty 
of  navigation  and  commerce  with 
the  'Moll  Chridiari  king.  A  copy 
of  this  treaty  will  be  laid  before 
you,  in  which  you  will  not  fail  to 
obferve  the  attention  which  is  paid 
to  the  intereils  of  this  kinedom; 
and  I  trull  that  your  adoption  of  it 
he||,  by  fuch  laws  as  may  be  re- 
quiiite  to  give  it  effeft,  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  real  benefit  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  fuccefsfully  encouraging' 
the  efforts  of  her  indudry  and  emu¬ 
lation. 

The  trade  and  manufaftures.  and 
particularly  the  linen  manufafture 
of  this  kingdom  ;  the  protdlant 
charter-fchools,  and  other  public 
indications  for  charitable  purpofes, 
will  not  fail  to  engage  your  conftant 
care  and  encouragement.  ;  and  I 
hope  that  fome  liberal  and  extenfive 
plan  fot  the  general  improvement 
of  education  will  be  matured  for 
an  early  execution. 

A  longer  acquaintance  with  this 
country  (Lengthens  my  anxious 
wifhes  for  its  welfare  ;  and  I  ffiall 
experience  the  moft  fenlible  g.rati-, 
fication,  if  in  my  adminillration 
of  the  king’s  government,  I  can, 
with  a  lucc.efs  in  any  degree  cor- 
refpondent  to-  thole  wifhes,  ac- 
complifh  his  majeffy’s  earned  de¬ 
lire  to,  promote  and  lee  lire  the 
happmef's  arid  profperity.of  Ireland. 
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The  Speech  of  the  Right  Mon.  the 
Speaker  of  the  Moufe  of  Commons  in 
Ireland ,  to  his  Crave  the  Lord 
L  ieutenant ,  M arch  17,  1 7  8  7 . 

May  it  pieafe  your  Grace. 

The  wifdom  of  the  principle 
which  the  commons  have  eftablifh- 
ed  and  perfevered  in,  under  your 
Grace’s  aufpices,  of  preventing  the 
further  accumulation  of  national 
debt,  is  now  powerfully  felt  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  in  its  many  be¬ 
neficial  cbnfequences  — public  cre¬ 
dit  has  gradually  rifen  to  a  height 
unknown  for  many  years  — agricul¬ 
ture  has  brought  in  new  fuppiies  of 
wealth — -and  the  merchants  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers  are  each  encouraged  to 
extend  their  efforts,  by  thefecurity 
it  has  given  them,  that  no  new 
taxes  will  obftruCt  the  progrefs  of 
their  works,  or  impede  the  fuccefs 
of  their  fpeculations. 

Such  is  the  happy  fituation  of 
this  kingdom  from  the  fupport 
which  your  Grace’s  conftant  and 
zealous  care  has  given  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  principle  ;  and  this  fitu¬ 
ation  is  peculiarly  fortunate  at  the 
prefent  period,  when  his  Majefty’s 
gracious  attention  to  the  interefls  of 
his  people  has  opened  new  objeCts 
of  manufacture,  and  new  channels 
of  commerce  to  their  induftry. 

Happy,  however,  as  our  fituation 
is,  we  know  thatall  its  bleftings  will 
be  a  vain  expectation,  if  a  fpirit  ot 
outrage  and  opposition  to  law  fliall 
prevent  internal  induftry,  and  de¬ 
preciate  the  national  character;  we 
have,  therefore,  applied  ourfehes 
to  form  fuch  biws  as  mull,  under 
the  .firrnnds  and  jultice  of  your 
Grace’s  government,  effectually 
and  ipeedjly  fuppreis  that  lawlefs 
fpirit. 
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His  majefty’s  faithful  commons 
do  now  cheerfully  continue  all  the 
pr-vfent  taxes;  and  having  cpn- 
flantly  experienced  how  well  found¬ 
ed  their  confidence  has  been  in  your 
Grace’s  prudent  adminitlration  of 
the  public  treafure,  they  do  with 
the  greater  fatisfaCtion  declare,  that 
they  give  and  grant  them  in  the 
molt  decided  expectation,  that  by 
your  Grace’s  frugal  and  juft  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  public  revenue, 
they  will  be  rendered  fufficient  to 
anfwer  the  public  expence  with¬ 
out  the  further  accumulation  of 
debt  or  increafe  of  taxes. 


The  Speech  o  f  his  Grace  Charles  Duke 
of  Rutland ,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland ,  to  loth  Moufe s  of  .Parlia¬ 
ment,  May  28,  1787. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

In  relieving  you  from  further 
attendance  in  the  prefent  feffion  of 
parliament,  I  have  the  fatisfaCtion 
of  fignifying  to  you  his  Majefty’s 
entire  approbation  of  the  wife  and 
vigorous  meaiures  by  which  you 
have  diftinguifhed  your  zeal  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  public  peace 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
My  ltrenuous  exertions  fliall  not 
be  wanting  to  carry  your  falutary 
provifions  into  execution,  to  alfert 
the  juft 'dominion  of  the  laws,  and 
to  eftablifh  the  lecurity  of  property, 
as  well  as  perfonal  fafety,  to  all  de- 
feriptions  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeCts 
in  this  kingdom. 

The  decided  tenor  of  your  con¬ 
duct  alTures  me  of  your  continued 
and  cordial  afliftance,  and  that  you 
will,  with  your  utmoft  influence, 
imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  full  conviction  what  danger¬ 
ous  effeCts  to  the  general,  welfare, 
and  to  the  growing  pofperity  of. the 

nation, 
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nation,  atife  from  the  prevalence 
of  even  partial  or  temporary  difturb- 
ance.  Admonifh  them,  that  the 
benevolent  but  watchful  fpirit  of 
the  legiflature,  which  induces  it  to 
encourage  induftry  and  exertion, 
will,  at  the  fame  time,  be  awake  to 
the  correction  of  thofe  excefles, 
which  are  the  inseparable  com¬ 
panions  of  idlenels  and  licentious 
dilarder. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons, 

I  thank  you,  in  the  King’s  name, 
for  the  fupplies  which  you  have  fo 
cheerfully  provided  for  the  fupport 
of  his  Majefty’s  government.  You 
may  depend  upon  their  being- faith¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  granted. 

The  measures  which  you  have 

taken  for  increafmg  public  credit 

and  diminifhing  the  national  debt, 

are  confonant  to  that  wifdom  and 

affection  to  your  country  which 

have  ever  diftinguiflied  the  Parlia- 
□ 

ment  of  Ireland. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

A  new  and  powerful  incitement 
to  the  national  .induftry  has  been 
opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Com¬ 
merce  with  France,  in  which  the 
utmoft  attention  is  manifefled  to  the 
interefts  of  Ireland.  The  claims  of 
this  kingdom  to  an  equal  participa¬ 
tion  in  treaties  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Portugal,  have  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Court  of  Lif- 
bon.  Thefe  are  decided  teftirno- 
nies  of  his  maje fly’s  paternal  re¬ 
gard,  and  frcfh  confirmations  of 
his  gracious  refolution  to  confider 
the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  infeparable  :  a  principle 
which,  by  uniting  the  faculties  and 
affections  of  the  empire,  gives 
strength  and  fecuiity  to  every  part 


of  it;  a  principle  which,  with  you? 
accuftomed  wifdom,  you  have  hill 
further  corroborated  by  the  late 
arrangement  of  your  laws  of  navi¬ 
gation. 

The  loyalty  and  attachment  of 
his  faithful  people  of  Ireland  are 
highly  grateful  to  the  King,  and  by 
his  majefty’s  exprefs  command  I  am 
to  allure  you  of  his  mod  gracious 
and  affectionate  protection. 

To  fulfil  my  fovereign’s  pleafure, 
which  conftantly  directs  me  to  ftudy 
the  true  happinefs  of  this  kingdom, 
is  the  great  and  fettled  objedfc  of  my 
ambition  ;  and  upon  this  bafis  I 
fhall  hope  to  have  efiabli filed  a  per¬ 
manent  claim  to  your  good  opinion, 
and  to  the  confidence  and  regard  of 
#he  people  of  Ireland. 


By  the  KING. 

A  PROCLAMATION, 

For  the  Encouragement  of  Piety  and 
Eirtiiey  and  t 'or  the  preventing  ay  id 
p unifying  of  F~icey  Pr<fanenefs%  and 

GEORGE  R. 

WHEREAS  we  cannot  but  ob* 
ferve,  with  inexpreifible  concern,  l 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  impiety  and  j 
licentioufnefs,  and  that  deluge  of 
profanenefs,  immorality,  and  every 
kind  of  vice,  which,  to  the  fcandal  . 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  our  loving  fubjedts, 
hath  broken  in  upon  this  nation  ; 
we  therefore  efteeming  it  our  indif- 
penfable  duty  to  exert  the  autho¬ 
rity  committed  to  ps  for  the  fup- 
prelfion  of  thefe  fpreading  evils, , 
fearing  left  they  fhould  provoke 
God’s  wrath  and  indignation  againft 
us,  and  humbly  acknowledging 
that  we  cannot  expedl  the  blefiing 
and  goodnefs  of  Almighty  God, 
(by  whom  kings  reign,  and  on 

which 
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which  we  entirely  rely)  to  make 
our  reign  happy  and  profperous  to 
ourfelf  and  our  people,  without  a 
religious  obfervance  of  God’s  holy 
laws,  to  the  intent  that  religion, 
piety,  and  good  manners  may  (ac¬ 
cording  to  our  mold  hearty  delire) 
fiourilh  and  inert afe  under  our  ad¬ 
min  iff  ration  and  government,  have 
thought  lit,  by  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  ilTue  this  our  royal 
proclamation,  and  do  hereby  de¬ 
clare  our  royal  purpofe  and  refolu- 
tion  to  difcountenance  and  punifh. 
all  manner  of  vice,  profanenels  and 
immcrallity,  in  all  perfons,  of 
whatfoever  degree  or  quality, 
within  this  our  realm,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  fuch  as  are  employed  near 
our  royal  perfon  ;  and  that,  for  the 
encouragement  of  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality,  we  will,  upon  all  occalions, 
diftinguifli  perfons  of  piety  and 
virtue  by  marks  of  our  royal  fa¬ 
vour.  And  we  do  expeft  and  re¬ 
quire  that  all  perfons  of  honour, 
or  in  place  of  authority,  will  give 
good  example  by  their  own  piety 
and  virtue,  and  to  their  utmoft  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  difcountenancing  per¬ 
fons  of  diffolute  and  debauched 
lives,  that  they  being  reduced  by 
that  means  to  fhame  and  contempt 
for  their  loofe  and  evil  actions  and 
behaviour,  may  be  thereby  alfo 
enforced  the  fooner  to  reform  their 
ill  habits  and  practices,  and  that 
the  vifible  difpleafure  of  good  men 
towards  them,  may  (as  far  as  it  is 
poffible)  fupply  what  the  laws 
(probably)  cannot  altogether  prer 
vent.  And  we  do  hereby  Unduly 
enjoin  and  prohibit  all  our  loving 
fubjefts,  of  what  degree  or  quality 
foever,  from  playing  on  the  Lord’s 
day  at  dice,,  cards,  or  any  other 
game  whatfoever,  either  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  houfes,  or  other  place 
or  places  whatfoever  ;  and  we  do 
hereby  require  and  command  them, 
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and  every  of  them,  decently  and 
reverently  to  attend  the  worfliip  of 
God  on  the  Lord’s  day,  on  pain  of 
our  higheft  difpleafure,  and  of 
being  proceeded  againft,  with  the 
utnioft  rigour  that  may  be,  bylaw* 
And  for  the  more  effectual  reform¬ 
ing  all  fuch  perfons  who,  by  reafoa 
of  their  diffolute  lives  and  con  vena¬ 
tion,  are  a  Icandul  to  our  kingdom, 
our  further  pleafure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  ftriftly  charge  and  com¬ 
mand  all  our  judges,  mayors,  fbe- 
riffs,  juflices  of  the  peace,  and  all 
other  our  officers  and  minifters, 
both  ecclefianical  and  civil,  and  all 
other  our  fubjefts,  to  be  very  vi¬ 
gilant  and  drift  in  the  difeovery, 
and  the  effeftual  profecution  and 
p  uni  dime  nt  of  all  perfons  who  (hall 
be  guilty  of  excellive  drinking, 
blaiphemy,  profane  fwearing  and 
curling,  lewdnefs,  profanation  of 
the  Lord’s  day,  or  other  diffolute, 
immoral,  or  diforderly  practices  ; 
and  that  they  take  care  alfo  effectu¬ 
ally  to  fupprels  all  public  gaming 
houfes,  and  other  loofe  and  difor¬ 
derly  houfes  ;  and  alfo  all  unh- 
cenced  public  fhews,  interludes, 
and  places  of  entertainment,  ufing 
the  utmoft  caution  in  licenfing  the 
fame  ;  alfo  to  fupprefs  all  loofe  and 
licentious  prints,  books  and  pub¬ 
lications,  difperfing  poifon  to  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  unwary, 
and  to  punifh  the  publifhers  and 
venders  thereof ;  and  to  put  in  exe- 
cution  the  flatute  made  in  the  zqth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king 
Charles  II.  intitled,  “  An  aft  for 
the  better  obfervation  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  commonly  called  Sunday 
and  alfo  an  aft  of  parliament  made 
in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  William  III.  intitled, 
iC  An  aft  for  the  more  effeftual 
fupprdfing  of  blafphemv  and  pro- 
fanenefs  and  alfo  an  aft  palled 
in  the  21  ft  year  of  our  reign,  in- 

titled, 
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titled,  st  An  abb  for  preventing  cer¬ 
tain  abufes  and  profanations  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  called  Sunday,”  and 
all  other  laws  now  in  force  for  the 
punifhing  and  fuppreffing  any  of 
the  vices  aforefaid ;  and  alfo  to 
fupprefs  and  prevent  all  gaining 
whatfoever  in  public  or  private 
houfes  on  the  Lord’s  day ;  and 
Jikewife  that  they  take  effectual  care 
to  prevent  all  perfons  keeping  ta¬ 
verns,  chocolate-houfes,  coffee- 
houfes,or  other  public-houfes  what¬ 
foever,  from  felling  wine,  choco¬ 
late,  coffee,  ale,  beer,  or  other  li¬ 
quors,  or  receiving  or  permitting 
guefts  to  be  or  remain  in  fuch  their 
houfes,  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice 
on  the  Lord’s  day,  as  they  will  an- 
fvver  it  to  Almighty  God,  and  upon 
pain  of  our  higheft  difpleafure.  And 
for  the  more  effebbual  proceeding 
herein,  we  do  hereby  direbt  and 
command  all  our  judges  of  affize, 
and  juftices  of  the  peace,  to  give 
flribb  charge,  at  their  refpebtive 
affizes  and  feffions,  for  the  due  pro- 
fecution  and  punifhment  of  all  per¬ 
fons  that  fliall  prelume  to  offend  in 
any  of  the  kinds  aforefaid,  and  alfo 
of  all  perfons  that,  contrary  to  their 
duty,  fhall  be  remifs  or  negligent 
an  putting  the  faid  laws  in  execu¬ 
tion:  and  that  they  do,  at  their  re- 
fpebbive  affizes  and  quarter-feffions 
of  the  peace,  caule  this  our  royal 
proclamation  to  be  publicly  read  in 
Open  court  immediately  before  the 
charge  is  given.  And  we  do  here¬ 
by  further  charge  and  command 
every  minifter,  in  his  refpebtive  pa- 
rifli  church  or  chapel,  to  read,  or 
caufe  to  be  read,  this  our  procla¬ 
mation,  at  lead  four  times  in  every 
year,  immediately  after  divine  fer¬ 
vice  ;  and  to  incite  and  dir  up  their 
refpebtive  auditors  to  the  practice 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ing  of  all  immorality  and  profane- 

nefs.  And  to  the  end  that  all  vice 
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and  debauchery  may  be  prevented, 
and  religion  and  virtue  prabtifed  by 
all  officers,  private  foldiers,  mari¬ 
ners,  and  others,  who  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  our  fervice  by  fea  and  land, 
we  do  hereby  ftribtly  charge  and 
command  all  our  commanders  and 
officers^whatfoever,  that  they  do 
take  care  to  avoid  all  profanenefs, 
debauchery,  and  other  immorali¬ 
ties,  and  that,  by  their  own  good 
and  virtuous  lives  and  converfation, 
they  do  fet  good  examples  to  all 
luch  as  are  under  their  care  and 
authority,  and  likewife  take  care  of 
and  infpebt  the  behaviour  of  all 
fuch  as  are  under  them,  and  punifli 
all  thofe  who  fliall  be  guilty  of  any 
of  the  offences  aforefaid,  as  they 
will  be  anfwerable  for  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  neglebt  herein. 

*  Given  at  our  Court  at  St. 
James’s,  the  iff  day  of  June 
1787,  in  the  27th  year  of 
our  Reign. 

GOD  fa ve  the  King. 


Circular  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon* 
Lord.  Sydney ,  one  of  his  Jhlajefy  b 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State ,  to  the 
fever al  High  Sheriffs  of  Lugland?  in- 
clof  ng  the  foregoing  Proclamation . 

,  ■  '  .  4|  - 

Whitehall \  June  2 3,  17879 
S  I  R, 

In  conlequence  of  the  depreda¬ 
tions  which  have  been  committed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  have  of  late  been  carried  to 
fuch  an. extent  as  to  be  even  a  dif- 
grace  to  a  civilized  nation,  his  rna- 
jefty  has  thought  it  expedient  again, 
to  iffiue  his  royal  proclamation,  dl¬ 
l' ebbing  the  ftribt  execution  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  made,  and 
are  Hill  in  force,  againft  the  profa¬ 
nation  of  the  Lord’s  day,  drunken- 
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'nefs,  fwearing,  and  curling,  and 
other  di  (orderly  practices. 

I  tr a-nfra it  to  you  herewith  fix 
copies  of  the  faid  proclamation  ; 
and  I  am  commanded  to  fignify  to 
you  his  majefty’s  pleafure,  that 
you  do  take  the  moft  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  convening  the  magiff rates 
within  your  county,  and  enjoining 
them,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to 
pnrfue  the  moft  effectual  methods 
for  putting  the  laws  in  execution, 
and  for  encouraging  all  officers  and 
perfons  to  exert  their  utmoft  dili¬ 
gence  in  their  feveral  ftations,  for 
the  prevention  of  fuch  dangerous 
offences. 

The  inattention  which  feems  of 
late  to  have  been  (hewn  in  granting 
licences  to  public -houfes,  and  o?her 
places  of  entertainment,  without 
paying  the  leaft  regard  to  their  fitu- 
ation,  or  even  the  characters  of  the 
perfons  who  undertake  their  man¬ 
agement,  is,  amongft  others,  a 
matter  which  requires  an  immedi¬ 
ate  confideration,  not  only  for  re¬ 
medying  the  evil  upon  future  oc- 
cafions  but  for  diminiflnng  the 
number  of  rhofe  public-houfes  which 
do  not  evidently  appear  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  for  public  utility  and  con¬ 
venience. 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  I  need  not 
call  upon  you  for  your  atftive  affift- 
ance  in  the  purfuit  of  meafures  fo 
evidently  calculated  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  as  you  muff  be  convinced 
that  the  exertions  of  all  perfons  in 
authority  are  nowbecome  abfolutely 
and  indifpenfably  neceffary,  even 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  majefty’s  fubjects. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient, 
humble  Servant, 

-  '  SYDNEY, 

S7s7- 
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Convention  between  his  rltannie 
Majejly  and  the  MoftChriJiianKin g* 
Signed  at  Fer failles ,  the  1 5  fh  of 
January ,  1787. 

THE  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Moft  Chriftian  king,  being  will¬ 
ing,  in  conformity  to  the  6th  and 
43d  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Na¬ 
vigation  and  Commerce,  fignedat 
Verfdilles  the  20th  of  September, 
1786,  to  explain  and  fettle  certain 
points  which  had  been  referved, 
their  Britannic  and  Moft  Chriftian 
majeffies,  always  difpofed  more 
particularly  to  confirm  the  good 
underftanding'  in  which  they  are 
happily  united,  have  named,  for 
that  purpofe  their  refpeCHve  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  to  wit,  on  the  part  of 
his  Britannic  majefty,  William  E- 
den,  efq,  privy-counfellor in  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  member  of  the 
Britifli  parliament,  and  his  envoy 
extraordinary  and  miniftcr  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  ma¬ 
jefty  ;  and  on  the  part  of  his  Moft 
Chriiiian  majefty,  the  count  de 
Vertrennes,  minifter  and  fecretary 

O  r  lY 

of  ibte  for  the  department  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  and  chief  . of  the  royal 
council  of  finances  ;  who,  after 
halving  communicated  to  each  other 
their  refpective  full  powers,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles* 

;  A  RTICLE  I. 

Their  majefties  having  ftipulated, 
in  the  6th  article  of  the  faid  treaty, 
“  That  the  duties  on  hardware, 
cutlery,  cabinet  ware  and  turnery,., 
and  on  all  works,  both  heavy  and 
light,  of  iron,  ffeel,  copper,  and 
brafs,  (hall  be  claffed  ;  and  that 
the  higheft  duty  {hall  not  exceed 
ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem f  it  is 
agreed,  that  cabinet  ware  and  tur- 
tiery,  and  every  thing  that  is  in¬ 
cluded  under  thofe  denominations, 
(E)  as 
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as  alfo  mufical  inflruments,  (hall 
pay  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  articles  made  of  iron  or  fteel, 
pure  or  mixed,  or  worked  or  mount¬ 
ed  with  other  fubftances,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  value  hxty  livres  tour - 
nois,  or  fifty  (hillings  per  quintal, 
fliall  pay  only  five  per  cent,  ad  va¬ 
lorem  ;  and  ail  other  wares,  as  but¬ 
tons,  buckles,  knives,  fciflars.  and 
all  the  different  articles  included 
under  the  defciiption  of  hardware 
and  cutlery,  as  alfo  all  other  works 
of  iron,  (feel,  copper  and  brafs, 
pure  or  mixed,  or  worked  or  mount¬ 
ed  with  other  fubfiances,  fliall  pay 
ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem . 

If  either  of  the  two  fovereigns 
(hould  think  proper  to  ^tmit  the 
faid  articles,  or  only  foine  of  them, 
from  any  other  nation,  by  reafon 
of  their  utility,  at  a  lower  dmy, 
the  fubjeRs  of  the  other  fove reign 
fliall  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
fuch  diminution,  in  order  that  no 
foreign  nation  may  enjoy  in  this 
refpeR  any  preference  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage. 

The  works  of  iron,  Reel,  copper 
and  hrafs  above  mentioned,  are  not 
to  be  underftood  to  extend  to  bar 
iron  or  pig  iron,  or  in  general  to 
anv  kind  of  iron,  (lee!,  copper  or 
brafs  in  the  If  ate  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Their  ma jellies  having  alfo  fti- 
puiated,  in  the  6th  article,  “  That 
for  the  better  fecuriug  the  due 
collection  of  the  duties  payable  ad 
valorem ,  which  are  fpecified  in  the 
tariff,  they  will  concert  with  each 
other  the  form  of  the  Declarations 
to  be  made,  and  the  proper  means 
of  preventing  fraud  with  refpeet  to 
the  real  value  of  the  goods  and 
merchandizes,”  it  is  agreed  that 
each  Declaration  fliall  be  given  in 


writing,  figned  by  the  merchant,, 
owner,  or  factor,  who  anfwers  for 
the  merchandizes  at  their  entry  j 
which  Declaration  fliall  contaui  an 
exact  lift  of  the  faid  merchandizes, 
and  of  their  packages,  of  the  marks, 
numbers  and  cyphers,  and  of  the 
contents  of  each  bale  or  cafe,  and 
and  (hall  certify  that  they  are  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  kingdom  from  whence 
they  are  imported,  and  (hall  alfo 
exprefs  the  true  and  real  value  of 
the  fa-,d  merchandizes,  in  order  that 
the  duties  may  be  paid  in  confe- 
quence  thereof.  That  the  officers 
of  the  cuftom-houfe,  where  the  De¬ 
claration  may  he  made,  (hall  be  at 
liberty  to  make  fuch  examination 
as  they  (hall  think  proper  of  the 
faid  merchandizes,  upon  their  being- 
landed,  not  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  verifying  the  fads  alledged  in 
the  laid  Declaration,  that  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  arc  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  therein  mentioned,  and 
that  the  ftatement  of  their  value 
and  quantity  is  exad,  hut  alfo  for 
that  of  preventing  the  clandeftine 
introduction  of  other  merchandizes 
in  the  fame  bales  or  cafes  :  provided 
neverthelefs  that  fuch  examinations 
(ball  be  made  with  every  polfible 
attention  to  the  convenience  of  the 
traders,  and  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  faid  merchandizes. 

In  cafe  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
(liould  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  va¬ 
luation  made  of  the  merchandizes 
in  the  faid  Declaration,  they  ft: all 
be  at  liberty,  with  the  confent  of 
the  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
at  the  port,  or  of  fuch  other  officer 
as  fliall  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  to  take  the  laid  merchandizes 
according  to  the  valuation  made  by 
the  Declaration,  allowing  to  the 
merchant  or  owner  an  overplus  of 
ten  per  cent,  and  refunding  to  him 
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the  duties  he  may  have  paid  for 
the  faid  merchandizes.  In  which 
cafe,  the  whole  amount  fhall  be 
paid  without  delay,  by  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  the  port,  if  the  value  of 
the  effefts  in  quefiion  fliall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  four  hundred  and  eighty  litres 
Tournois ,  or  twenty  pounds  fler- 
ling  ;  and  wfithin  fifteen  days,  at 
late  if,  if  their  value  fhall  exceed 
that  fum. 

And  if  doubts  lhould  happen  to 
a  rife,  either  refpedting  the  value  of 
the  faid  merchandizes,  or  the  coun¬ 
try  of  which  they  are  the  produce, 
the  officers  of  the  cu horns  at  the 
port  fliall  come  to  a  determination 
thereupon,  with  all  poffible  difpatch, 
and  no  greater  fpace  of  time  fhall 
be  employed  for  that  purpofe,  in 
any  cafe,  than  eight  days,  in  the 
ports  where  the  officers  who  have 
the  principal  direction  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  refide,  and  fifteen  days  in  any 
other  port  whatsoever. 

It  is  fuppofed  and  underflood, 
that  the  merchandizes  admitted  by 
the  prefent  treaty,  fliall  be  reflec¬ 
tively  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  dominions  of 
the  two  fovereigns  in  Europe. 

To  oblige  the  traders  to  be  accu¬ 
rate  in  the  Declarations  required  by 
the  prefent  article,  as  alfo  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  doubt  that  might  a  rife  on 
that  parr  of  the  tenth  article  of  the 
faid  treaty,  which  provides,  that  if 
any  of  the  effeCls  are  omitted  in 
the  Declaration  delivered  by  the 
mailer  of  the  fliip,  they  fliall  not 
be  liable  to  confutation,  unlefs 
there  be  a  manifefl  appearance  ot 
fjf'aud  ;  it  is  un-ierflood,  that  in  fuch 
cafe,  the  faid  effects  fliall  be  conffif- 
cated,  unlefs  fatisfaclory  proof  be 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  cufloms 
that  there  was  not  any  intention  ot 
fraud. 


ARTICLE  III. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  callicoes  manufactured  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  or  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  if  thry  had  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  refpe&ive  dominions 
of  the  two  fovereigns  in  Europe* 
it  is  agreed,  that  the  callicoes  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  the  faid  dominions, 
for  exportation  from  one  country 
to  the  other  refpeCtively,  fliall  have 
at  the  two  ends  of  each  piece  a  par¬ 
ticular  mark,  woven  in  the  piece, 
to  be  fettled  in  concert  by  the  two 
governments,  of  which  mark  the 
refpedive  governments  fliall  give 
nine  months  previous  notice  to  the 
manufacturers  ;  and  the  laid  mark 
fliall  be  altered  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  cafe  may  require.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  agreed,  that  until  the  faid  pre¬ 
caution  can  be  put  in  execution, 
the  faid  callicoes  mutually  exported 
fliall  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  officers  of  the  cufloms, 
or  of  fuch  other  officer  as  fliall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  w;erc  fabricated  in  the 
country  from  whence  they  were 
exported,  and  alfo  that  they  are 
furnifhed  with  the  marks  already 
prefcribed  in  the  refpeCtive  coun¬ 
tries,  to  difiinguifli  fuch  callicoes 
from  thofe  which  come  from  other 
countries. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

In  fettling'  the  duties  upon  cam- 
bricks  and  lawns,  it  is  underflood 
that  the  breadth  ffiould  not  exceed, 
for  the  cambricks,  feven-eighths  of  a 
yard,  Englifli  meafure,  (about 
three  quarters  of  an  ell  of  France), 
and  for  the  lawns,  one  yard  and  a 
quarter,  Englifli  meafure  (one  ell 
of  France),  and  if  any  fhall  here¬ 
after  be  made  of  a  greater  breadth 
than  what  is  above  mentioned,  they 
(E  2)  ihall 
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fnall  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad 
Valorem, 

ARTICLE  V. 

It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  the  flipu- 
lati^ns  in  the  icSth  article  of  the 
treaty  fliall  not  be  con 0 rued  to  de¬ 
rogate  from  the  privileges,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  ufages  already  eflablifhed 
in  the  cities  or  ports  of  the  refpcc- 
tive  dominions  of  the  two  fove- 
reigns :  and  further,  that  the  75th 
article  of  the  laid  treaty  fliall  be 
eonftmed  to  relate  only  to  fliips 
fufpedted  of  carrying,  in  time  of 
war,  to  the  enemies  of  either  of 
the  high  contracting  panics,  any 
prohibited  articles,  denominated 
contraband  ;  and  the  laid  article  is 
not  to  hinder  the  examinations  of 
the  officers  of  tire  cu horns,  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  illicit  trade 
in  the  refpedtive  dominions. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Their  maje  flies  having  fiiptilated, 
by  the  43d  article  of  the  {aid  treaty, 
that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
functions  of  the  confuls  fhould  be 
determined,  u  and  that  a  conven¬ 
tion  relative  to  this  point  fhould  be 
concluded  immediately  after  the 
fignature  of  the  prefent  treaty,  of 
which  it  fhould  be  deemed  to  con- 
flitute  a  part,”  it  is  agreed  that  the 
laid  ulterior  convention  fliall  be  fet¬ 
tled  within  the  fpace  of  two  months, 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
confuls-general,  confuls,  and  vice- 
confuls,  fliall  conform  to  the  ufages 
which  are  now  oblerved,  relative 
to  the  confulfhip,  in  the  refpedfive 
dominions  of  the  two  fovereigns  : 
and  that  they  fliall  enjoy  all  the 
privileges,  rights  and  immunities 
belonging  to  their  office,  and  which 
fire  allowed  to  the  confuls  general, 
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confuls,  and  vice-confuls,  of  the 
mod  favoured  nation. 
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ARTICLE  VI L 
It  fliall  be  lawful  for  the  fubjedts 
of  his  Britannic  majefly  to  pi'ofe- 
cute  their  debtors  in  France,  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  contracted  in 
the  dominions  of  his  laid  majefly, 
or  elfewhere,  in  Europe,  and  there 
to  bring  actions  againfl  them,  in 
conformity  to  the  practice  ot  law 
in  life  in  the  kingdom  :  provided 
that  there  fl  ail  be  the  like  ufage  in 
favour  of  French  fubjedts,  in  the 
European  dominions  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majefly. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  articles  of  the  prefent  con¬ 
vention  fliall  be  ratified  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  Britannic  majefly, 
and  by  his  Moil  Chriliian  majefly, 
in  one  month,  or  fooner,  if  it  can 
be  done,  after  the  exchange  of  fig- 
natures  between  the  plenipotenti¬ 
aries. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  mi- 
niflers  plenipotentiary  have  iigned 
the  prefent  convention,  and  have 
can  fed  the  feals  of  our  arms  to  be 
let  thereto. 

Done  at  Verfailies  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  onethoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty  feven, 

WM.  EDEN.  (L.SA 
G  R  AVIER  be  VERGENNES. 

(L.  S.) 


Convention  between  Iris  Britannic 
Majejiy  and  the  Mqjl  Chrijiian 
King .  Signed  at  Ketfailhi ,  Bug, 
3  H  1787- 

Difficulties  having  arifen  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  relative  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  extent  of  the  thirteenth  ar- 
cle  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  figned  at 
Verfailies  Sept.  3,  1783;  his  Bri¬ 
tan  me 
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tannic  majefty  and  his  Mod  Chrif- 
tian  majefty,  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
move  every  caufe  of  diipute  be¬ 
tween  their  refpedlive  fubjedts  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  have  thought 
proper  to  make  a  particular  conven¬ 
tion,  which  may  ferve  as  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  thirteenth  article  a- 
bove  mentioned.  In  this  view, 
their  Lid  majefties  have  named  for 
their  refpedlive  plenipotentiaries, 
to  wit,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannia 
majefty,  William  Eden,  El'q  ;  pri¬ 
vy  counfellor  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  member  of  the  Bridfli par¬ 
liament,  and  his  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to 
his  Mod  Chridian  majefty  ;  and,  on 
the  part  his  Mod  Chridian  majefty, 
the  Sieur  Armand  Mark,  Count  de 
Montmorin  de  St,  lie  re  m,  marfhal 
of  his  camps  and  forces,  counfellor 
in  all  his  councils,  knight  of  his 
order  and  of  the  golden  fleece,  mir 
nifter  and  fecretary  of  date,  and  of 
his  commands  and  finances,  having 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs  ; 
who,  after  having  communicated 
to  each  other  their  refpedlive  full 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles: 

I.  His  Britannic  majedy  again 
engages,  “  to  take  fuch  rneafures 
* £  as  fhall  be  in  his  power,  for  fe- 
*£  curing  to  the  fubjedts  of  France- 
“  a  fate,  free,  and  independent 
trade,  fuch  as  wras  carried  on  by 
the  French  Ead  India  com- 
pany,”  and  as  k  explained  in  the 
following  articles,  “  whether  they 
“  exercife  it  individually,  or  as  a 
u  company;’7  as  well  in  the  na- 
bobdiip  of  Arcot,  and  the  countries 
of  Madura  and  Tanjoie,  as  in  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orixa,  in  the  northern  circa rs,  and 
'  in  general  in  all  the  BritKh  poiTei- 
lions  on  the  coad  of  Orixa,  Coro- 
fnandel,  and  Malabar. 

-  |L  Ip  ordcp  to  prevent  all  abu As 
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and  difputes  relative  to  tl^e  impor¬ 
tation  of  fait,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
Fiench  fhall  not  import  annually 
into  Bengal  more  than  two  hundred 
thoufand  matinds  of  fait;  the  faid  fait 
fhall  be  delivered  at  a  place  of  de¬ 
posit  appointed  for?  that  purpofe  by 
the  government  of  Bengal,  and  to 
officers  of  the  faid  government,  at 
the  fixed  price  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  rupees  for  every  hundred 
mau  nds. 

III.  There  fhall  be  delivered  an. 
nually  for  the  french  commerce, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  French 
agent  in  Bengal,  eighteen  thoufand 
maunds  of  faltpetre,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  cherts  of  opium,  at  the  price 
efiabliflied  before  the  late  war. 

IV.  The  fix  ancient  fadtories, 
namely,  Chandernagore,  Coffim- 
huzar,  Decca,  Jugdea,.  Bal afore, 
and  Patna,  with  the  territories  be¬ 
longing  to  the  faid  factories,  fhall 
be  under  the  protedtion  of  the 
French  flag,  and  fubjedf  to  the 
French  jurifdidlion. 

V.  France  fliall  alfo  have  poffef- 
fion  of  the  ancient  houfes  of  Soo- 
pore,  Kcerpoy,  Cannicole,  Mo- 
huir.pore,  Serampore,  and  Chitta¬ 
gong  ;  as  well  as  the  dependencies 
oh  Soopore,  viz.  Gantjurat,  AI- 
fende,  Chintzabad,  Patorclia,  Mo- 
nepore  and  Dolobody  ;  and  fliall 
further  have  the  faculty  of  eftab- 
Hilling  new  houfes  of  commerce  ; 
but  noire  of  the  faid  houfes  fhall 
have  arty  jurifdidlion,  or  any  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  o;  dinary  juft  ice 
of  the  country  exerciied  over  Bid- 
till)  fubjedf's. 

VI.  His  Britannic  majefty  en¬ 
gages  to  take  rneafures  to  le-cure 
French  fubjedts,  without  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  factories  above  men¬ 
tioned,  an  exadt  and  impartial  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  in  all  matters 
concerning  their  perfons  or  proper¬ 
ties,  or  the  can  ying  on  their  trade, 
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in  the  fame  manner  and  as  effectu¬ 
ally  as  to  his  own  fubjeCts. 

VI i,  AH  Europeans  as  well  as 
natives,  againft  whom  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding-  fliali  be  inftititted,  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  factories 
above  mentioned,  for  offences  com¬ 
mitted,  or  debts  contracted,  within 
the  faid  limits,  and  who  (hall  take 
refuge  out  of  the  fame,  fhall  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  chiefs  of  the  faid 
factories  ;  and  all  Europeans,  or 
others  whatffever,  again!!  whom 
judicial  proceedings  fhall  be  mili¬ 
tated,  within  the  faid  limits,  and 
who  fhall  take  refuge  within  the 
fame,  fhall  be  delivered  up  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  faid  factories,  upon 
demand  being  made  of  them  by  the 
governor  of  the  country. 

VIII.  All  the  fubjeCts  of  either 
nations  reflectively,  who  fh.aH  take 
refuge  within  the  factories  of  the 
other  fhall  be  delivered  up  on  each 
fide,  upon  demand  being  made  of 
them. 

IX.  The  faCtory  of  Yanam,  with 
its  dependencies,  having,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  faid  treaty  of  peace, 
been  delivered  up  by  Mr.  William 
Hamilton,  on  the  part  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic.  majelty,  to  Mr.  Peter  Paul 
Martin,  on  the  part  of  his  Moil 
Chriftian  majefty,  the  reftitution 
thereof  is  confirmed  by  the  prefent 
convention,  in  the  terms  of  the  in- 
ffrument  bearing  date  the  leventh 
of  March,  one  thoufand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  five,  and  figned  by 
Meff.  Hamilton  and  Martin. 

X.  The  prefent  convention  fhall 
be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  the 
fpace  of  three  months,  or  loaner  if 
it  can  be  done,  after  the  exchange 
of  lignatures  between  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries. 

In  witnefs  whereof  we,  miniffers 
plenipotentiary,  have  figned  the 
prefent  convention,  and  have  caufed 


the  feals  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed 
thereto. 

Done  at  Verfailles,  Aug.  31*, 
1787. 

WM.  EDEN,  (L.  S.) 
Le  Cte.  DE  MONT- 
MORJLN,  (L.S.) 


Declaration  and  Counter  Declaration 
exchanged  at  Verfailles ,  between  the 
Mi  nifiers  of  his  Britannic  Majefty 
and  the  M<>Jl  Chrijlian  King ,  Oci, 
27,  178;. 

DECLARATION. 

The  events  which  have  taDn 
place  in  the  republic  of  the. United 
Provinces  appearing  no  longer  to 
leave  any  fubjeet  of  difculfion,  and 
Hill  leis  of  conteff,  between  the 
two  courts  *  the  underfigned  are 
authorized  to  a(k,  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  his  Moll  Chriitian  ma¬ 
jelty  to  carry  into  effect  the  notifi¬ 
cation  made  on  the  6th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  laff,  by  his  Moll  Chriitian  ma¬ 
jelty ’s  minifter  plenipotentiary, 
which,  by  announcing  that  fuc- 
cours  would  be  given  in  Holland, 
has  occafioned  the  naval  armaments, 
on  the  part  of  his  majeffy  *  which 
armaments  have  become  reciprocal. 

If  the  court  of  Verfailles  is  dif- 
poled  to  explain  itfelf  upon  this 
iubjerft,  and  upon  the  condudt  to 
be  adopted  towards  the  republic, 
in  a  maimer  conformable  to  the  de¬ 
fire  which  has  been  exprelfed  on 
both  fides,  to  preferve  the  good 
underffanding  between  the  two 
courts;  and  it  being  alfo  under¬ 
flood,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there 
is  no  view  of  hollility  towards  any 
quarter,  in  confer] uence  of  what 
has  paffed ;  his  majefty,  always 
anxious  to  concur  in  the  friendly 
fentiments  of  his  Moll  Chriftian 
majefty,  would  agree  with  him, 

that 
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that  the  armaments,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  all  warlike  preparations,  fliould 
be  difeontinued  on  each  fide,  and 
that  the  navies  of  the  two  nations 
fhould  be  again  placed  upon  the 
footing  of  the  peace  eftablifhment, 
as  it  hood  on  the  iirft  of  January 
ot  the  prefent  year. 

Versailles,  the  27th  of  Ocftober, 

W8/- 

DORSET, 
WM.  EDEN, 


COUNTER  DECLARATION, 

The  intention  of  his  majetly  not 
being:',  and  never  having;  been,  to 
interfere  by  force  in  the  affairs  of 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces  ;  the  communication  mane  to 
the  court  of  London  on  the  16th  of 
laft  month,  by  Monf.  Barthelemy, 
having  had  no  other  object  than  to 
announce  to  that  court  an  intention, 
the  motives  of  which  no  longer 
exift,  efpecialiy  fince  the  king  of 
Pruffia  has  imparted  his  refolution ; 
his  majelly  makes  no  difficulty  to 
declare,  that  he  will  not  give  any 
effedl  to  the  declaration  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  that  he  retains  no 
hoftile  view  towards  any  quarter 
relative  to  what  has  palled  in  Hol¬ 
land-  His  majelly,  therefore,  be¬ 
ing  delirous  to  concur  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  his  Britannic  majelly  for 
che  prefervation  of  the  good  har¬ 
mony  between  the  two  courts,  a- 
grees  with  pleafure  With  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majelly,  that  the  armaments, 
and  in  general  all  warlike  prepara¬ 
tions,  lhall  be  difeontinued  on  each 
fide  ;  and  that  the  navies  of  the  two 
nations  lhall  be  again  placed  upon 
che  footing  of  the  peace  etlablifh- 
ment,  as  it  flood  on  the  iir.ll  of 
January  of  the  prefent  year. 

Verlailles,  the  27th  of  October, 
>787. 

Le  Cte.  de  MONTMORIN. 
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In  confequence  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  and  counter  declaration  ex¬ 
changed  this  day,  the  under-lignedT 
in  the  name  of  their  refpe&ive  1qp 
vereigns,  agree,  that  the  arma¬ 
ments,  and  in  general  all  warlike 
preparations,  lhall  be  difeontinued 
on  each  lice;  and  that  the  navies 
of  the  two  nations  lhall  be  again 
placed  upon  the  footing  of  the 
peace  eftablilliment,  as  it  hood  on 
the  hrft  of  January  of  the  prefent 

year- 

Yerfailles,  the  27th  of  October, 

i?0?. 

DORSET.  Le  Cte.  ds  MONT- 
WM.  EDEN.  MORIN. 

T  An  inhrument  of  a  limilar  tenor 

u 

was  alfo  iigned  and  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  Comte  de  Montmoria 
and  the  P ruffian  envoy.] 


Rtmonjir since  of  the  P  ari'  ament  of 
Pa'  is  w  the  King ,  againji  the  De¬ 
ll  or  nth  n  of  a  e  t amp  Duty ,  July 
24,  1787. 

A  moil  refpedtfui  addrefs,  lire,  to¬ 
gether  witn  the  juft  alarms  of  the 
nation,  has  been  humbly  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  by  your  majef- 
ty’s  moll  dutiful  and  faithful  par¬ 
liament.  The  bare  propofal  of  a 
duty  on  paper  has  alarmed  every 
individual.  After  a  glorious  peace 
of  five  years,  and  a  progreffive  in- 
create  of  at  lead  ijo  millions  of 
livres  in  13  years,  it  feems  as-  if  the 
name  of  impoft  were  never  to  come 
out  of  a  beneftcient  monarch's 
mouth,  except  in  rendering  it  lefs 
onerous,  or  diminifliing  the  num- 
ber  of  thole  already  exilting.  What 
was  our  furprize  then,  fire,  when 
we  were  tola  that  new  taxes  were 
projecting  by  the  notables ;  and 
that  a  new  one,  of  a  molt  diftreffing 
kind,  was  to  be  offered  for  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  parliament  !. 
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The  firft  reflection  that  naturally 
occurs  at  the  very  mention  of  anew 
duty,  is  to  enquire  into  the  adtua! 
ftate  of  the  finances.  What  an  ad- 
Tniniftration  mutt  the  l  ift  have  been, 
if  the  evils  that  refuhed  from  it  re¬ 
quire  fuch  a  defperate  remedy  ! 
Your  majefty  mutt  remember  how 
we  ftrove,  in  1784  and  1785,  to 
give  you  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
real  iituation  of  the  ftate  ;  which 
feemed  then  (or  your  miniftry  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  it  appear  fo)  as 
if  inclined  to  take  a  turn  for  the 
belt ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  the 
ftate  was  more^nvclved  in  difficul¬ 
ties  than  ever.  Your  parliament 
then,  fire,  did  every  thing  in  their 
power,  but  in  ■vain,  to  fet  truth  in 
its  cleared  light ;  fome  of  your  mi¬ 
nifters  had  too  great  intereft  not  to 
conceal  it  from  your  majefty  ;  all 
our  humble  remonitrances  proved 
ufelefs  ;  and  there  were  fome  of 
your  council  who  went  fo  far  as  to 
make  you  fufpedt  the  purity  of  our 
patriotic  intentions  :  the  terrible 
iituation  of  affairs,  however,  re¬ 
quired  a  fpeedy  and  efficacious  re¬ 
medy.  The  notables,  affemblecl  by 
your  majefty’s  orders,  have  with¬ 
drawn  the  veil  that  covered  that 
undermining  adminiftration  :  a 
dreadful  lpedtacle  p relented  i.tfelf 
to  the  eye  of  the  aftonillied* nation  ; 
an  immenfe  deficiency  was  very 
•vifible  in  the  treafury;  and  every 
body  baftened  to  propoie  the  means 
of  rilling  it  up,  and  affording  a 
fpeedy  remedy.  How  grievous  to 
your  majefty’s  paternal  heart  muft 
fuch  a  difcovcry  have  been  !  How 
muft  your  aiionifhment  and  for  row 
have  incre&fed,  when  you  reflected 
on  the  fatal  errors,  in  which  your 
minifters  had  long  and  purpolely 
kept  you  ! 

Such  is  the  confequence,  fire, 
when  the  choice  of  minifters  falls 
on  perfons  that  are  obnoxious  to 


the  nation  in  general  :  fuch  is  the 
gn  at,  but  fad  example,  that  teaches 
inonarchs  how  far  thev  muff  re- 

j 

fpedt  the  public  opinion,  feldom 
fufceptible  of  error,  becaufe  men 
united  together  rarely  give  or  le- 
ceive  an  impreftiun  contrary  to 
truth.  In  point  of  adminiftration, 
fire,  the  pureft  hands  are  hardly 
pure  enough.  A  firft  condefcen- 
fion,  or  rather  a  fir  ft  wrong  flep, 
leads  to  a  fecond  :  no  bounds  can 
circumfcribe  the  imprudent  minifter 
when  once  he  fwerves  from  his 
duty  ;  fucceffive  abufes  produce  an 
utter  confuiion,  and  a  fatal  difor- 
der  ;  the  deep  wounds  fixed  in  the 
con  flit  ution  demand  a  remedy  ;  and 
this,  even  when  certain,  will  effect 
but  a  flow  cure. 

O  let  your  majefty  deign  to  pan fe 
awhile  on  one  of  thcle  falutary  re- 
fiedtions,  the  importance  of  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  good 
monarchs. —  Evil  may  happen  in  a 
fingle  inftant,  but  whole  years  are 
fcarce  liifficient  to  repair  the  mif- 
chief  it  caufes.  The  vices  of  an 
adminiftration,  or,  which  is  the 
inevitable  effedt  of  them,  the  invo¬ 
luntary  error  of  a  juft  monarch, 
will  forely  diftrefs  whole  genera¬ 
tions. 

It  is  not  your  parliaments  inten¬ 
tion,  fire,  to  grieve  your  majefty’s 
moll  fenfible  heart  by  expatiating 
at  prelent  on  fo  affecting  a  fubjeCt, 
and  recalling  fo  unpleafant  a 
thought ;  but  they  take  the  liberty 
of  humbly  intreating  your  majefty 
to  weigh  often  thefe  important  re¬ 
flections,  in  fome  of  thole  moments 
when  you  are  meditating  in  filence 
on  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of 
your  fubjedts.  It  behoves  now 
your  parliament  to  enter,  with  a 
noble  freedom,  upon  a  fubjedt  pro- 
poled  by  your  majefty  yourielf; 
vve  mean  the  projedted  retrench¬ 
ments  and  oeconomicai  ly  hemes. 
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We  carneftly  entreat  you,  fire,  to 
be  on  your  guard  again il  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  propensities  of  your  ten¬ 
der  heart,  in  order  that  the  ceco- 
nomy  already  begun  may  continue, 
and  thofe  reforms  adopted  and  fet¬ 
tled  be  of  confiant  duration.  When 
a  pure  and  enlightened  adminiftra- 
tion  endeavours  to  eftablifh  certain 
principles  of  ccconomy,  it  generally 
meets  with  feme  ancient  culloms 
that  fecm  to  have  been  long  at¬ 
tached  to  the  conftitution,  and  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  prefcription.  If 
the  minifter  acfts  with  firmnefs,  he 
is  immediately  blamed  for  his  im¬ 
prudence  ;  if  with  precaution,  the 
world  will  cenfure  his  weaknefs  : 
what  difficulties  wall  not  then  in 
fuch  a  cafe  furround  the  monarch, 
and  be  inceflantly  multiplying  a- 
bout  him  !  Coutiers  will  publicly 
appiov'e  of,  nay  applaud,  the  pro¬ 
jected  reforms  3  but  in  fecret  they 
will  try  to  weaken,  and  even  pre- 
vent  their  effect  ;  ail  means  will  be 
employed  to  deceive  him  ;  it  is  then 
that  art,  addrels,  and  finefle,  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  thoufand  different  forms, 
actuated  "by  the  molt  imperious  of 
all  motives,  perfonal  intereft  :  the 
fove reign,  thus  befet,  and  attacked 
on  every  fide  by  claims,  tints,  pe¬ 
titions,  &c.  is  forced  to  iiffen  to 
importunate  clamours,  and  through 
tfie  goodnels  of  his  heart  often 
grants  \vhat  could  never  be  obtain¬ 
ed  through  his  juftice. 

The  moment  the  word  oeccnomy 
is  mentioned,  it  echoes  through  the 
room;  the  cunning  courtier  appa¬ 
rently  adopts  the  plan,  and  withes 
to  be  numbered  among  the  great 
characters  of  the  nation,'  whofe 
example  he  affcCts  to  imitate  ;  but 
he  calculates  at  the  fame  time  how 
long  the  (economical  reform  may 
fubfift,  and  how  he  may  render 
abortive  the  retrenchments  thar  di- 
minifli  either  his  credit  or  his  reve¬ 


nues  :  all  expemces  but  his  own 
feem  fufaeptible  of  diminution  :  in 
a  vaft  adminiftration,  the  weak  eft: 
pretexts  are  eafily  tinged  with  the 
colouring  of  reafton  ;  and  that  or  co- 
no  ray  which  has  been  fo  often 
courted,  and  always  expeCted,  ap¬ 
pears  and  ddappears  in  an  inftant, 
leaving  a  black  cloud  over  the 
beautiful  countenance  of  truth, 
which  fome  faint  rays  had  begun  to 
render  confpicuous. 

Thefe  reflections,  fire,  written 
in  the  annals  of  every  nation,  are 
the  faithful  hiffpry  of  the  human 
heart:  never  could  the  meditation 
on  them  be  more  intereffing  to  your 
majefty  than  at  prefent,  for  the 
application  fui,rs  exaCtly  to  the  ur¬ 
gent  circumftances  of  the  times. 
The  more  vigour  and  firmnefs  your 
majefty  will  fhevv  for  the  intended 
reforms,  and  falutary  refolutions, 
the  more  difficulties  and  obftacles 
will  certainly  impede  the  way ; 
and  experience  may  perhaps  have 
already  proved,  that  the  perfons 
interelfed  in  thefe  (economical  views 
begin  to  hint  as  if  the  propofed 
fums  were  equivocal  and  precari¬ 
ous,  and  the  deductions  agreed 
upon  incompatible  with  old  cuftoms, 
and  unlikely  ro  la  It  a  long  time. 

Jt  is  in  your  majefty  *s  power  to 
enforce,  with  a  laudable  perfever- 
anee,  the  order  that  muff  eftablifh 
with  permanency  this  indifpenfable 
reform.  ,  Every"  thing  fhould  un¬ 
dergo  the  ftriCteft  enquiry.  Your 
majefty ’s  juftice,  which  is  to  us 
the  lu reft  and  moft  facred  pledge, 
emboldens  your  parliament  to  lay 
before  you,  without  danger  of  in¬ 
curring  your  royal  difpleafure, 
fome  of  thofe  remarks  and  obferva- 
tions  tfiat  muft  naturally  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  you.  Had  you  known, 
fire,  the  real  ftate  of  your  finances, 
no  doubt  you  would  not  have  un¬ 
dertaken  thofe  immenfe  edifices  that 
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are  now  building1,  nor  made  fo 
many  acquisitions  onerous  to  the 
fhtte ;  you  would  not  have  permit¬ 
ted  To  many  exchanges  of  the  crown 
lands,  nor  granted  thole  exeeffive 
liberalities  that  the  importunate 
and  intriguing  are  always  lure  of 
obtaining,  i  he  facility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  from  the  ireafury  (the 
fatal  bane  of  ail  adminiftrations) 
>vouid  never  have  been  buffered  to 
inert afe,  for  it  expofes  every  mo¬ 
ment  the  foveteign  to  forne  danger¬ 
ous  furpidze  ;  it  fquanders  fecretly 
the  public  revenue,  and  can  never 
ever-balamre,  with  its  pretended 
utility,  the  great  mconvenienetes 
alwas  s  attending  it.  Your  majerty 
would  certainly  never  have  con- 
fented  to  have  Paris  furrounded  by 
Inch  a  magnificent  wall ;  to  fee 
palaces  *  erected  tor  your  excil’e-otli- 
cers  at  an  exorbitant  expence,  in 
order  to  coincide  with  the  views  of 
the  farmers* general,  who,  in  ex- 
pedta  ion  of  a  precarious  and  di¬ 
stant  gain,  expend  annually  thole 
fums  that  fhould  be  appropriated 
to  wants  of  more  real  neceffity. 

All  thefe  objects,  lire,  and  many 
others,  the  enumeration  of  which 
would  aflonifh,  are  fuiceprible  of 
amendment ;  fome  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  diminution  ;  others  an  en¬ 
tire  fuppreliioa.  But  it  is  not  the 
total  only  of  each  department  that 
fhould  be  properly  diminifhed  ; 
every  part  of  it  ihould  be  fcrupu- 
loully  examined,  and  diverted  of  all 
its  fuperfluous  charges  ;  it  fhould 
be  reduced  to  the  limple  and  abfo- 
lutely  necelFary  expence  :  in  fo  do- 
ing,  your  majerty  might  ealily 
double  the  intended  reform  of  the 
forty  millions  of  iivres,  and  this 
might  then  prove  a  real  relief  to 
your  buffering  fubjects. 


There  are  honourable  (Econo¬ 
mies,  lire,  that,  far  from  dimi mill¬ 
ing  the  iplendour  of  a  thronfe,  add 
lurtre  and  dignity  to  it.  Majerty 
itfelf  may  lubmit  to  privations. 
The  fovereign  is  always  great  when 
his  fubjehts  are  happy  ;  and  the 
light  ot  happinefs  tpread  over  a 
whole  people  is  lo  pompous  and 
brilliant,  that  it  commands  public 
admiration  and  univerfal  applaule. 

Thefe  diminutions,  fupprertions, 
reforms,  and  (Economies,  fo  often 
foiicited  by  your  parliaments,  de¬ 
manded  by  the  notables,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  their  lpirited  and  jurt  per- 
leve ranee,  are  wilbed  for  and  ex¬ 
pected  every  day  by  the  unhappy 
hufbandman,  whole  tears  bedew 
the  very  field  that,  contributes  to  lo 
many  ufelefs  exp,,  nces  before  it  has 
furnillied  the  neceflkry  fubrtllence 
to  the  perfon  who  lowed  it,  for  the 
lublirtence  of  him  fell  and  family, 
and  who,  deprived  of  the  common 
necertaries,  is  forced  to  take  from 
his  poverty  itfelf,  wherewith  to 
furnilh  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate. 

Thefe  unhappy  beings,  fire, 
Frenchmen  by  birth,  and  me  tv, 
have  a  double  right  10  enjoy  their 
iacred  property  even  in  the  bofe-m 
ol  indigence  ;  but  as  they  cannot 
claim  it  themlelves  at  your  majerty  ’s 
feet,  let  their  claims  and  their 
rights  be  ever  prefent  before  you  ; 
let  their  plaints  find  their  way  to 
the  throne,  and  reach  your  royal 
perfon  ;  let  them  hear  your  graci¬ 
ous  anfwer,  and  let  them  know  that 
your  ma jelly’s  goodnefs  and  jurtice 
are  the  furert  fupporters  they  can 
hope  10  find  near  the  throne. 

The  French  never  conlult  any 
imteretf  infeparable  from  the  throne; 
they  are  always  biaffed  by  their 


*  At  every  harriers  (turnpike)  there  are  two  beautiful  maniions,  in  the  form  of 
lodges,  adorned  with  pillars,  p halters,  medallions,  & c. 
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lincere  attachment  to  their  mo¬ 
narch  ;  in  their  fervent  zeal 
and  enthuliadic  emotions  for  the 
royal  caufe,  they  have  been  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  greateft  facrifices  ; 
and  they  may  fancy  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  nation  as  unbounded 
as  their  affection.  Thefe  ways  and 
means,  therefore,  muff  be  carefully 
managed  and  ufed  at  proper  times. 
It  fhould  be  likewife  confidered, 
that  the  contributions  pro,  ceding 
from  the  impofts  granted  to  the 
monarch  are  only  intended  as  fub- 
fidies  to  the  date,  and  that  the 
fovereign  is  but  the  diilributor  of 
whatever  i,  not  employed  tor  the 
public  weal,  which  naturally  be¬ 
longs  to  thofe  who  co-operated  in 
levying  the  contributions  ;  and,  if 
they  are  diverted  from  their  chief 
and  primitive  intent,  their  fertile 
fource  will  foon  become  infufficient, 
and,  in  a  fhort  time,  exhaufled  ; 
particularly  if  the  expences  increafe 
in  proportion  to  the  receipt. 

Ail  kinds  of  imports  fhould  be 
proportioned  to  the  neceffary  wants 
of  the  nation,  and  end  with  them. 
Each  citizen  contributes  part  of  his 
property,  for  the  fake  of  maintain¬ 
ing  public  fafety  and  private  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  people,  on  fuch 
principles,  founded  on  the  rights 
of  mankind,  and  confirmed  by  rea- 
fon,  fhould  never  increafe  their 
contributions  but  when  the  expen¬ 
ces  of  the  Hate  have  undergone  ail 
the  favings,  alterations,  and  re¬ 
trenchments,  they  are  capable  of. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  therefore,  that 
your  parliament,  lire,  look  upon 
the  duty  on  damped  paper  as  en¬ 
tirely  oppolite  to  thefe  primitive 
notions.  It  would  affect  the  pri¬ 
vate  tranquillity,  by  neceflarily 
opening  a  way  to  errors,  and  there¬ 
by  would  prove  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  gabelle  [duty  on  fait,  a 
kind  cf  exclfe],  which  was,  as  has 
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been  feen,  liable  to  open  frauds. 
The  molt  exact  and  habitual  atten¬ 
tion  could  hardly  be  iudicient  to 
didinguifh  the  numberlefs  damped 
papers  that  are  to  ferve  for  each 
reipeCtive  ad  of  juflice  or  commoa 
tranfadion. 

What  midakes  will  not  the  great- 
ed  part  of  your  fubjedts  be  liable  to, 
by  interchanging  thefe  papers,  and 
making  ufe  of  the  one  for  the  other  1 
Many  writings,  by  fuch  involun¬ 
tary  faults,  may  appear  counter¬ 
feited  in  the  eye  of  julfice;  and  the 
unwary  individual  will  find  himfelf 
daily  expofed  to  pay  exorbitant 
fines,  or  to  encounter  difagreeable 
and  heavy  i'uits  at  law. 

Such  a  duty,  fire,  is  iikewife  in¬ 
compatible  with  public  fafety,  as 
it  would  deeply  wound  mutual 
confidence,  which  is  the  fare  foun¬ 
dation  ot  it.  Individuals  would  be 
afraid  of  producing  undamped  bills 
or  notes  before  a  tribunal ;  and  in 
this  age,  where  there  ate  fuch  fre¬ 
quent  indances  of  perfons  raking  all 
forts  of  advantage1-,  and  commenc¬ 
ing  or  prolonging  vexatious  and 
never-ending  iuits,  a  wife  legiila- 
tor  fhould  be  very  careful  not  to 
introduce  new  fubje&s  of  chicanery, 
Befides,  our  public  truft,  fire,  and 
our  national  dignity,  abfolutely  for¬ 
bid  the  introduction  of  fuch  a  dan¬ 
gerous  duty. 

The  moment  a  declaration  is  iffli- 
ed,  which  is  generally  vicious  in 
almod  all  its  difpofitions,  afeducing 
facility  of  extending  its  meaning  or 
duration  offers  icfelf,  and  pretences 
are  not  wanting  for  impoting  piau- 
libly  on  the  public.  Experience 
furniflies  us  with  too  many  exam¬ 
ples.  The  two  fous  and  the  eight 
fous  per  livre  for  indance,  the  fe¬ 
cund  warrant  for  the  poll-tax,  add 
fo  many  other  inventions,  which 
the  fertile  genius  of  finances  has 
imagined,  and  is  never  at  a  iofs  to 
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find  to  over-charge  the  fubjebts, 
are  but  a  continuation /and  exten- 
fton  of  a  duty,  fimpie  in  its  origin  ; 
and  fuch  an  extenlion,  fire.,  is 
•often  di veiled  of  any  legal  autho¬ 
rity,  and  only  colleded  in  virtue  of 
the  minifter’s  mandate.  Without 
mentioning,  fire,  the  multiplicity 
of  marks,  precautions,  and  fines, 
annexed  to  and  attending  the  duty 
on  damped  paper,  it  is  certain  that 
it  would  caufe  a  delay  in  public 
and  private  bufinefs,  and  obftrudt 
the  common  daily  tranfadions.  All 
delay  is  ftingerous,  and  all  obftruc- 
tion  mull  produce  a  delay.  A  bill 
of  exchange,  improperly  damped, 
would  be  liable  to  a  fine  ;  the  fine 
muff  be  paid  immediately  by  the 
poflefTor  of  the  bill  ;  he  therefore 
would  be  obliged  to  advance  the 
fum  for  the  fine,  pay  inilead  of  re¬ 
ceiving,  and  be  out  of  his  money 
till  the  expiration  of  his  unlucky 
bill.  He  would  be  a  fufferer  for 
other  perfons  faults,  and  fuch  faults 
might  be  renewed  feveral  times  in 
one  and  the  fame  day,  in  the  very 
fame  hour ;  his  payments  mu  ft  be 
aftedted  by  it,  anci  his  credit  called 
in  cjueftion.  Thence  mill ru if  and 
doubts  will  neceffarily  arife  ;  and 
you  know,  (ire,  that  there  fublifls 
a  kind  of  chain  in  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
changes,  that  ftrongly  binds  all 
the  commercial  parts  of  mankind 
in  the  known  world.  Our  trading 
towns  would  lofe,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
foreigner,  that  level  or  advantage 
they  were  wont  to  enjoy.  I  n  fhort, 
were  not  fuch  a  duty  extremely 
onerous  it  itfelf,  its  unlimited  dura¬ 
tion  mil  ft  caufe  a  general  alarm. 
We  have  often  feen  taxes,  limited 
till  fuch  a  time,  prolonged  even 
after  the  intention  of  the  fupply 
had  been  amply  fulfilled  •  but  we 
did  not  expeht  to  fee  one  that  is  to 
laft  perpetually,  at  the  very  time 
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when  a  certain  period  was  mention¬ 
ed  for  diminilhing  the  national  debt. 

Lewis  XI Vi  eliablifhed  the  poll- 
tax  in  169(5;,  and  the  tenth  in  1710. 
The  misfortunes  and  heavy  idles 
fnftairsed  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  reign,  and  the  invaiion  of  the 
kingdom,  made  him  attempt  a  ftep, 
the  iuecefs  of  which  he  very  much 
doubted  in  his  own  mind.  That 
great  monarch,  finding  himfelf  ob* 
liged  to  lay  fuch  a  duty,  feemed 
to  have  been  doubtful  whether  he 
had  a  right  to  lay  it:  and  if  parlia* 
merit  then  thought  it  their  duty  to 
have  it  regiftered,  it  was  becaufe 
the  contribution  was  to  laft  but  a 
fhort  time  ;  it  was  chiefly  becaufe 
the  exigencies  of  the  date  feemed 
to  require  a  fpeedy  red  refs  ;  had  it 
not  been  for  thele  fubftantial  rea- 
fons,  fire,  Lewis  XIV.  would  have 
owned,  that  it  was  the  nation 
alone,  re-united  in  the  three  general 
date?,  that  can  give  the  neceftary 
confent  for  eftablifhing  a  perpetual 
tax —  that  parliament  were  never 
invefted  with  fuch  a  power,  and 
that,  charged  by  the  fovereign  to 
announce  his  will  to  the  people, 
they  had  never  been  charged  by 
the  people  to  rep  relent  them  lb 
implicitly. 

This  is  what  your  refpeCtful  par¬ 
liament  takes  now  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  to  your  majefty  ;  and, 
penetrated  with  this  truth,  alarmed 
at  the  enormous  deficiency,  and 
ftruck  with  the  deplorable  diforders 
that  have  produced  it,  and  might' 
render  it  perpetual,  they  wifli  very 
much  to  fee  the  whole  nation  ai- 
lembled,  before  they  regifter  any 
new  impoft.  The  nation  alone 
thus  aftembled,  and,  in  ft  ruffed  in 
the  true  ftate  of  the  finances,  may 
extirpate  the  great  abufes  that  are 
exifting  at  prelent,  and  offer  great 
refources  to  obviate  them  in  future. 

?  r;a 
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’Tis  for  you,  fire,  that  the  ho¬ 
nour  was  rcfervcd  of  renewing  thofe 
national  affemblies  which  render  the 
rcian  of  Charlemagne  fo  great  and 
illuitrious  ;  aff  mblies  that  repaired 
all  king  John’s  difaffrous  calami¬ 
ties,  and  concurred  with  parlia¬ 
ment  to  re  eftabiilh  Charles  Vi I. 
on  the  throne.  All  the  world  is 
convinced  now  of  the  truth  of  this 
maxim—— that  myfiery  generally  accom¬ 
panies  mijlruft  and  veaknejs - — that  the 
greater  authority  isy  the  more  co?if- 
deuce  and  candour  it  Jhould  infpire — 
and  that  entrufiing  the  provincial  aj- 
fc  mblies  with  part  of the  a  dm  in  if  ration , 
injlead  of  weakening  it ,  would  en¬ 
lighten  and  render  it  more  adlivc. 
Your  notables,  lire,  fo  wifely  fe- 
!e£ied  by  your  maiefly,  have  af¬ 
fixed  the  throne  with  their  coun- 
fels,  and  unveiled  the  long  hidden 
countenance  ol  truth,  which  you 
were  determined  to  fee.  How  hap¬ 
py  are  now  the  members  ot  this 
aflembly  in  preferring  you,  fire, 
with  the  effufions  of  that  truth  they 
flronp'ly  feel  in  their  hearts  1  cfhe 
manure}}  of  France  can  never  oe  Jo 
great  as  when  fur  rounded  by  his  hap¬ 
py  fubjedls  :  he  has  nothing  to  fear  but 
the  excefs  'of  their  attachment :  he  has 
7io  other  precaution  to  take  but  to  he 
itpon  his  guard  againf  ijfuing  orders 
that  7nay  be  beyond  t bar  power  to  ac- 
complijh.  By  a  perfect  union  be- 
ween  the  fovereign  and  the  people, 
each  party  will  be  the  gainer  ;  and 
a  monarch 'can  never  err  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  heps  of  the  hero  of  the  fe- 
cond  race,  who  forced  from  the 
unanimous  lips  of  admiring  Europe 
the  name  of  Great,  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  deferved  by  protecting  jui- 
tice  and  his  people  with  the  fame 
arm  that  flruck  terror  to  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  nor  thofe  of  a  Charles  V . 
whom  pofterity,  the  impartial  judge 
of  kings,  has  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Wife  j  nor  thofe  of  Lewis 
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/HI.  who  in  one  of  thofe  aflemblics 
had  the  fweet  lausfaCtion  of  hear¬ 
ing  himfelf  proclaimed  the  Father 
of  his  People ;  nor  thofe  in  fliort 
of  Henry  IV.  whole  name,  full  fo 
cherifhed  by  the  French,  is  an  ho* 
nour  to  humanity,  and  daily  re¬ 
ceives  from  our  gnueful  hearts  a 
copious  tribute  of  tears. 

Your  parliament,  lire,  waiting 
with  impatience  for  the  happy  and 
wlfhed-for  moment,  when  a  juft 
monarch  will  deign  to  fp read  his 
benign  influence  oyer  a  faithful  na¬ 
tion,  and  grant  their  requefis,  rnoft 
refpeCtfully  in  treat  your  majefly  to 
recall  and  annuli  the  declaration  of 
the  ftamp-duty,  as  altogether  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  present  lit  na¬ 
tion  of  affairs  ;  a  duty,  that,  were 
it  to  be  enforced,  would  caufe  uni- 
verfal  uifeontent  and  forrow  to  all 
the  nation,  and  the  name  only  ot 
which  has  already  ipread. a  general 
alarm  through  the  kingdom. 


His  Mofi  Chrifian  Majefy's  Speedy 
to  the  Parliament  of  tar  is ,  Nov* 
19,  1787. 

Gentlemen, 

T  am  come  to  this  aflembly  to  re¬ 
call  to  mfy  parliament  thofe  princi¬ 
ples  from  which  it  ought  never  to 
deviate  ;  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
fay  upon  two  great  acts  of  admimi- 
fl ration,  and  legiflation,  which  to 
me  have  appeared  neceilary  ;  finally 
to  reply  to  you  upon  the  repre.fen- 
tations  made  to  me  by  the  chamber 
of  vacations,  in  favour  of  my  par¬ 
liament  of  Bourdeaux.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  which  I  mean  to  recall  to 
your  recollection,  are  a  part  of  the 
eflenee  of  the  monarchy,  and  I  wifi 
not  fuffer  them  to  be  unknown  or 
changed.  I  had  no  need  of  folici- 
tations  to  affembie  the  notables  of 
my  kingdom.  1  fliall  never  be  a- 
fraid  of  being  among  my  fubjefts. 
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A  king  of  France  is  never  more 
happy  than  when  he  enjoys  their 
love  and  fidelity  ;  but  it  is  I  only 
who  am  to  judge  of  the  life  and  ne- 
ceffity  of  thole  affemblies,  and  I 
will  not  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  indif- 
cretely  importuned  for  that  which 
ought  to  be  expended  from  my  wifi- 
dom,  and  the  love  I  have  for  my 
people,  whofe  interetls  are  infepar- 
able  from  my  own.  'fhe  adt  of 
adminiftration  which  I  propofe  to 
myfelf  is  an  edict,  containing  a 
citation  of  fucetffive  loans  for  five 
years.  I  wifhed  to  have  no  farther 
iroourfe  to  the  refource  of  loans  ; 
but  order  and  oeconomy  mu  ft  have 
time  to  make  them  effedlual.  Li¬ 
mited  and  well  calculated  loans  will 
retard  the  operations  of  the  former, 
but  they  wi'l  not  prevent  them. 
No  new  impofts  will  be  eftablifhed, 
and  my  engagements  will  be  fulfill¬ 
ed.  I  will  ever  maintain  by  the 
moft  conftant  and  undivided  protec¬ 
tion,  the  hoiy  religion  in  which  I 
have  the  happinefs  to  be  born,  and 
I  will  not  permit  it  to  fuffer  the 
leaft  diminution  in  my  kingdom. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  lame 
religion  commands  me  not  to  leave 
a  part  of  my  fubjedts  deprived  of 
their  natural  rights,  and  what  the 
ftate  of  fociety  promifes  them.  You 
will  fee  in  my  anfwer  upon  the 
fubjedf  of  the  parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux,  to  what  a  degree  its  conduct 
is  repreheniible.  My  parliament 
ought  to  reckon  upon  my  confidence 
and  affedtion  ;  but  they  ought  to 
merit  them,  in  confining  themfeives 
within  thefundfions  confided  to  their 
execution  by  the  kings  my  prede- 
ceffors  ;  being  careful  not  to  depart 
from,  nor  refufe  them,  and  more 
particularly  never  to  fail  in  giving 
to  mv  fubjedfs  an  example  of  fide¬ 
lity  and  fubmilfion.  My  keeper  of 
the  feds  will  more  fully  communi¬ 
cate  to  you  my  intentions. 


The  Addrefs  of  the  jhjl  Prejident  of 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  the 
King  at  -Kerf allies ,  on  the  Exile 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  t-zvo 
Ceunfellors  of  the  Parliament* 

Sire, 

Your  parliament  is  come,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  your  orders.  It  has  this 
morning  been  informed,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fitting,  that  a  prince 
of  your  auguft  blood  has  incurred 
your  difpleafure,  and  that  two  conn- 
fellers  of  your  court  are  deprived 
of  their  liberty.  Your  parliament, 
in  confirmation,  humbly  iupplicates 
your  majefty,  to  reftore  to  the 
prince  of  your  blood,  and  to  the 
two  magiftrates,  the  liberty  which 
they  have  loll,  having,  in  your 
prefence,  freely  declared  what  their 
duty  and  confciences  dictated,  in  a 

v  / 

fitting  wherein  your  majefty  had 
announced  that  you  came  to  take 
the  fenfe  of  the  affembly  by  a  plu 
rality  of  fuffrages. 

The  King’s  Anfwer. 

When  I  put  away  from  my  per- 
fon  a  prince  of  my  blood,  my  par¬ 
liament  ought  to  believe,  that  I 
have  very  ftrong  reafons  for  fo  do¬ 
ing.  I  have  punifhed  two  magi¬ 
ftrates,  with  whom  I  ought  to  be 
diftatislied. 


The  Second  Addrcfs  of  the  P  aril  ament 
of  Paris  to  the  King,  on  the  fame 
Subject,  Nov.  23,  1 7 e>7 • 

Sire, 

The  public  afflidlion  has  preced¬ 
ed  your  parliament  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  The  firft  prince  of  your 
blood  is  exiled  ;  two  magiftrates  of 
your  parliament  are  imprifoned  by 
vour  orders  :  the  error  of  this  au- 
gull  prince,  the  crime  of  thefe  two 
magiftrates,  are  unknown  to  us.  It 
cannot  have  been  a  crime  to  fpeak 

the 
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the  truth  in  the  p  re  fence  of  your 
ma-efty.  Your  majefty  came  a- 
jnong  us  to  demand  our  free  fuf- 
fragts  :  to  give  them  on  every  oc- 
caiioQ  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
your  parliament,  and  the  inttreft  of 
your  majefty  to  hear  them.  It  is 
true,  the  keeper  of  the  feals  ex- 
preffed  the  fentiments  of  your  ma- 
jeliy  ;  but  our  counfel  to  you  would 
no  longer  come  from  the  fancftuary 
of  truth,  if  retrained  by  the  terror 
of  offending.  If  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans  is  guilty,  we  are  alfo.  It 
was  worthy  the'  fir  ft  prince  of  your 
blood,  to  rep  re  Cent  to  your  majefty, 
that  you  were  transforming  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  parliament  into  a  bed  of 
juftice.  His  declaration  has  but 
announced  our  lentimenrs  ;  his  feel¬ 
ings  have  judged  of  ours  ;  and  if 
by  the  effedf  of  that  concord,  which 
nothing  can  deftroy,  between  the 
willies  and  the  duty  of  your  par¬ 
liament.  the  duke  of  Orleans  has 
{hewn  a  courage  worthy  his  birth 
and  rank,  he  has  no  lefs  manifelted 
a  heart  zealous  for  your  glory.  In 
fact,  lire,  foreigners  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  pofterify  will  not  believe, 
that  we  could  be  expofed  to  any 
danger  in  telling  your  majefty  that 
truth,  which  you  have  demanded 
in  perfon.  Your  prefence  has  ever 
been  accompanied  with  favour  : 
muft  it  henceforth  produce  tear  and 
affliiftion  ?  A  bed  of  juftice  would 
be  lets  terrible  than  a  fitting  of 
parliament ;  and  our  loyalty  to  your 
majefty  would  lupprefs  our  voices, 
were  our  confidence,  encouraged 
by  vourfelf,  no  other  than  the  lig- 
na!  of  our  exile  or  imprifonmeot. 
And  what  imprifonment,  lir  ?  Ho¬ 
nour  and  humanity,  as  well  as  juftf 
tice,  tremble  at  it  ;  the  bale]!  men 
Inue  laid  hands  cn  the  perfon  of 
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one  of  your  magiftrates  *;  his  houfc 
has  been  beiieged  ;  inftruments  of 
the  police  have  driven  away  his  fa« 
mily.  It  was  by  prayers  and  en¬ 
treaties  to  thole  ungracious  men, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  fee  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  lifters, 
on  his  departure.  They  have  forced 
him  away  without  a  fervant;  and 
that  magi  fl: rate,  who,  on  Monday, 
thought  himfeif  under  the  per fonal 
protection  of  your  majefty,  is  gone 
to  a  diftant  prilbn,  unattended  but 
by  three  men,  the  devotees  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power.  The  fecond  of  thefe 
magiftrates  f&ized  by  your  orders, 
though  tteated  in  his  own  houfe 
lefs  cruelly  than  the  other,  has  ne- 
verthelefs  been  con  drained  to  depart 
with  a  fever,  and  threatened  with 
an  inflammatory  diforder,  to  a  place 
where  life  is  a  'continual  puoifh- 
ment.  His  dwelling  is  a  rock  ;  his 
prifon  beat  by  the  waves  of  the  fea; 
the  air  he  breathes  umvhalfome;  all 
afiiftance  is  remote,  and  yourmajeftv, 
without  wi filing  it,  without  knowing 
it,  in  figning  the  ord^r  of  imprifon¬ 
ment,  has  perhaps  figned  that  of 
his  death.  If  exile  is  the  recom- 
pence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  princes 
of  your  blood  ;  if  outrages  and 
captivity  threaten  the  upright  nels 
of  the  fir  ft  magiftrates  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  we  may  afk  ourielves  vvi t i* 
terror  and  grief,  what  will  become 
of  the  laws,  the  public  liberty,  the 
national  ^honour,  and  the  manners 
of  your  majefty1??  fubjefts  ;  thofe 
manners  fo  mild*  fo  neceflary  to  be 
prelVrved  for  the  common  in  ter  eft 
of  the  throne,  and  of  the  people. 
Such  defigns,  fire,  are  nor  in  youc 
heart ;  fuch  examples  are  not  the 
principles  of  vour  majefty.  They 
arife  from  another  fource.  Your 
parliament,  lire,  mod  humbly  5e- 


*  The  offic  er  who  arrcltr'd  rhe  tihbe  T rat ian  is  Hid  to 
fhoulder,  which  is  a  hifjh.  indignity  in  J- ranee, 
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have  laid  bis  hand  upon  his 
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leeches  your  majeftv,  as  you  value 
your  glory,  your  high  renown  ;  to 
remove  thofe  affiliating  counlels,  to 
confuit  and  liften  only  to  your  own 
heart  ;  and  then,  juftice  with  hu¬ 
manity,  encouraged  by  the  return 
of  the  firi.1  prince  of  your  blood, 
and  by  the  releafe  of  your  two  ma¬ 
gi  Orates,  will  begin  to  efface  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  would  end  by  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  the  laws,  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  magi  ft  racy,  uni  verbal 
dilcouragement,  and  the  triumph 
oLthe  enemies  to  the  honour  of  the 
French.” 


His  Majefy' s  Anfzi'cr  to  the  foregoing 
Addrefs ,  Nov.  26,  1787. 

When  I  held  a  lining  among  vou, 
gentlemen,  the  keeper  of  the  leaks 
told  you,  by  my  order,  that  the 
more  kindnefs  I  Ihewed  when  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  inclinations  of  my  heart, 
the  more  firmnefs  I  uncovered  when 
I  thought  I  perceived  any  attempts 
to  abide  that  kindnefs. 

This  might  be  a  fufficient  anfwer 
to  your  lecond  petition  ;  but  I  will 
condtfcend  to  add,  that  if  I  do  not 
blame  the  lute  reft  you  exprefs  for 
the  detention  of  your  two  magi- 
ftrates,  I  dilapprove,  however,  your 
exaggerating  the  eirchmftances  and 
coniequences  of  it.  You  feenvto 
attribute  the  whole  of  this  tranf- 
aolion  to  motives,  which  the  free 
liberty  I  permitted  you  to  exprefs 
your  opinions  does  not  warrant. 

1  am  accountable  to  no  perfon 
for  the  motives  of  my  refolutions. 

It  is  time  you  ihould  feparate  the 
particular  cafe  of  thofe  1  have  pu- 
nilhed  from  the  intereft  of  my  other 
fubjedts,  and  that  of  the  laws. 

All  ray  fubjedfs  are  fenfible  that 
the  goodnefs  of  my  heart  is  ever 
watchful  for  their  happinefs,  and 
muft  acknowledge  the  elfedfs  of  it, 
even  in  my  ads  of  juffice. 
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Every  individual  is  Intereffed  in. 
the  prefervation  of  public  order, 
and  that  order  effentially  depends 
on  the  fup port  of  my  authority. 

If  thole  I  have  charged  to  exe¬ 
cute  my  orders  have  behaved,  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  my  intentions, 
I  will  punilh  them  ;  and  if  the 
place  of  confinement  can  any  ways 
be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
two  magiftrates.  I  will  order  them 
to  be  removed  go  more  falutary 
fpots  ;  for  the  feelings  of  huma¬ 
nity  are  in  fe parable  from  my  heart, 
even  in  the  execution  of  myjuf- 
tice. 

In  regard  to  the  duke  of  Orleans* 
abfence  from  the  capital,  and  from 
my  court,  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  I  have  already  laid  to  my 
parliament. 


The  Third  FLcmonjlrance  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris  to  the  King ,  0 n 
the  fame  Subject,  Dec.  10,  1787. 

Sire, 

Your  parliament,  the  princes 
and  peers  of  your  realms,  being 
feated,  have  charged  u s’  with  the 
com  million  of  laying  at  the  foot  of 
your  throne  their  moft  refpedful 
reprefentatiorjs  on  your  majelly *s 
anfwer  to  their  fupplication. 

The  magifiracy  of  your  king¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  every  true  citizen, 
are  equally  alloniftied  at  the  re¬ 
proaches  it  contains,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  manifelled  in  it. 

We  are,  however,  far  trom  at¬ 
tributing  thefe  reproaches  to  the 
perfonal  fendments  which  infpire 
your  majefty. 

Public  decency  received  a  fevere 
wound  in  the  choice  of  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  vour  orders.  If  their  crime 
was  not  carried  to  the  perfonal  ar- 
reft  of  one  of  your  magiftrates,  the 
expolition  of  other  fatffs,  far  from 
being  exaggerated,  is  yet  incom¬ 
plete  ; 
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p'ete ;  and  your  parliament  may 
add,  that  this  magiflrate,  whole 
houfe  was  in  veiled  by  armed  men, 
himfelf  delivered  up  to  the  agents 
of  the  police,  like  a  malefactor, 
faw  himfelf  reduced  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  being  liable  to  the  fummons 
of  an  officer,  from  a  fubmillion  to 
your  maje fly’s  order. 

May  we  be  allowed,  Sire,  to  re¬ 
present  to  you,  that,  in  devoting 
ourfelves  to  the  public  fervice,  in 
promlling  to  releafe  your  majefly 
of  the  firfl  duty  you  owe  your  na¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  of  juflice  ;  in 
bringing  up  our  children  to  be  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  fame  facrllices,  we  never 
could  have  fuppofed  we  were  deflin- 
tng  ourfelves  and  our  children  to 
the  misfortunes,  ftill  lefs  to  out¬ 
rages  of  fo  heinous  a  nature. 

But  we  do  not  come  fo  much  to 
claim  your  benignity,  as  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws.  It  is  not  to 
your  humanity  alone  that  we  ad- 
drefs  ourfelves ;  it  is  not  a  favour 
which  your  parliament  folicits  ;  it 
comes,  Sire,  to  demand jujlice . 

This  j a ilice  is  fubjedt  to  regula¬ 
tions  independent  of  the  will  of 
man— even  kings  themfelves  are 
fubfervient  to  them  ;  that  glorious 
prince,  Henry  the  Fourth,  acknow¬ 
ledged  he  had  two  fovereigns,  God 
and  the  laws. 

Cne  of  thefe  regulations  is,  to 
condemn  no  one  without  a  hearing ; 
it  is  a  duty  in  all  times,  and  in  all 
places  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  ; 
and  your  majefly  will  allow  us  to 
reprefent  to  you,  that  it  is  as  obli¬ 
gatory  on  you  as  on  your  fubjedls. 

But  your  majefly  has  not  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  fundlion  ;  and  your  par¬ 
liament  with  pleafure  brings  to  your 
recollection  your  glorious  privileges, 
that  of  fhewing  mercy  to  condemn¬ 
ed  criminals.  To  condemn  them 
yourfelf,  is  not  a  fundlion  belong¬ 
ing  to  majefly.  This  painful  and 
:  J787. 
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dangerous  talk  the  king  cannot  ex~ 
erciie  but  through  his  judges.  Thofe 
who  find  a  pleaiure  in  hearing  vour 
majefiy  pronounce  the  dreadful 
word  of  punifhment,  who  advife 
you  to  punifh  without  a  trial,  to 
punifli  of  your  own  accord,  to  or¬ 
der  exiles,  arrefts,  and  imprifon- 
ments  ;  who  fuppofe  that  adts  of 
rigour  are  compatible  with  a  benign, 
difpofmon,  equally  force  a  wound 
to  external  juflice — the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  the  mod  confolating 
prerogative  belonging  to  your  ma- 
jelly.  '  ' 

It  does  not  allow,  that  opinions 
delivered  in  parliaments  fhould  be 
con  tide  red  as  motives  for  your  ri¬ 
gour,  and  in  fome  meafure  a  confo- 
lation  for  us.  But  it  lirongf  reafons 
fhould  adluate  you  to  the  exile  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans — if  it  can  be 
called  a  kindnefs  that  you  no  lon¬ 
ger  leave  two  magiftrates  expofed 
to  perifli  in  diflant  prifons,  or  un- 
wholefome  places— if  it  is  confider- 
ed  as  an  aft  of  humanity,  which, 
tempers  juflice,  in  releafing  them 
from  fuch  a  fituation — they  mull 
indeed  be  guilty  !  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  your  parliament  to  judge  them — 
and  we  demand  only,  that  their 
crimes  fhould  be  publifhed. 

The  meaneft  of  your  fubjedls  is 
not  lefs  interefled  in  the  fuccefs  of 
our  reclamations,  than  the  firil 
prince  of  your  blood — Yes,  Sire, 
not  only  a  prince  of  your  blood, 
but  every  Frenchman  punifhed  by 
your  majefly,  and  efpecially  who 
is  punifhed  without  a  hearing,  be¬ 
comes  neceffiirilv  the  fubjedl  of 
public  alarm.  The  union  of  thefe 
ideas  is  not  the  work  of  your  par¬ 
liament :  it  is  that  of  nature,  it  is 
the  voice  of  reafon,  it  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  moft  wholefome  laws, 
of  thofe  laws  which  are  engraved 
in  every  man’s  heart,  which  y  the 
principle  of  yours,  and  which  af- 
(F)  lures 
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fures  us  of  your  perfonal  approba¬ 
tion.  The  cauie  of  his  royal  high- 
nefs  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  of 
the  two  magidrates,  is  then  without 
our  confent,  and,  by  forcing  thofe 
principles,  the  adl  of  the  throne, 
whofe  only  foundation  is  juftiee, 
and  without  which  no  nation  can 
be  happy. 

It  is,  therefore,  ^  the  name  of 
thofe  laws  which  preferve  empires, 
in  the  name  of  that  liberty  for 
which  we  are  the  refpe&ful  inter¬ 
preters  and  the  lawful  mediators, 
in  the  name  of  your  authority,  of 
which  we  are  the  firil  and  molt  con¬ 
fidential  minilters,  that  we  dare  de¬ 
mand  the  trial  or  the  liberty  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  the  two  exiled 
magidrates,  who  are  imprifoned  by 
a  fudden  order,  as  contrary  to  the 
fentiments  as  the  interells  of  your 
majelty. 


Memorial  prefented  to  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  United  Provinces ,  Aug, 
14,  1787,  by  Sir  James  Harris , 
K,  £.  the  Britifh  Ambaffador  at 
the  Hague, 

High  and  Mighty  Lords,  . 
The  king,  animated  with  the 
truelt  and  molt  fincere  fentiments 
of  friendlliip  for  your  high  mighti- 
nelfes,  cannot  without  extreme  pain 
fee  the  continuation  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  troubles  which  fublilt  in  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
and  which,  by  their  continuation, 
threaten  the  moft  grievous  confe- 
quences. 

The  memorials  which  the  under- 
flgned  envoy  extraordinary  and  mi- 
nilter  plenipotentiary  has  prefented 
to  your  high  mightinelfes,  fince  he 
had  the  honour  to  relide  here,  have 
fhewn,  that  the  king  his  mailer,  as 
a  good  friend  and  neighbour  of  the 
republic,  has  never  ceafed  deliring 


to  fee  peace  re-eftablilhed  ;  and  his 
majedy  will  be  always  difpofed  to 
co-operate  on  his  part,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  your  high  mightinelfes 
may  judge  proper. 

His  majelly  having  obferved  that 
the  Hates  of  the  provinces  of  Zea¬ 
land  and  Friefland,  have  declared 
their  difpolition  to  alk  the  media¬ 
tion  of  feme  neighbouring  powers, 
(in  cafe  that  your  high  mightinelfes 
judge  fuch  intervention  necellary) 
and  that  of  Zealand  has  called  to 
mind,  on  this  occafion,  the  repeat¬ 
ed  alfurances  which  the  king  has 
given  of  his  friendlliip  for  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Provinces  :  the  underligned  has 
exprefs  orders  to  affure  your  high 
mightinelfes  that  his  majedy  has 
condantly  flrongly  at  heart  the  re« 
edablilhment  of  the  tranquillity  of 
the  republic,  the  prefervation  of 
the  true  conftitution,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  jud  rights  and  pri- 
vileges'  of  all  its  members.  His 
majelly  feels  the  greated  fatisfac- 
tion,  in  having  reafon  to  think  that 
the  internal  means,  furnilhed  by 
the  conditution  itfelf.  have  power 
fufficient  to  accompiilh  fo  falutary 
an  objedl.  But  at  the  fame  time, 
if  your  high  mightinelfes  are  de¬ 
cided,  that  it  is  necellary  to  recur 
to  a  foreign  mediation,  and  to  in¬ 
vite  his  majedy  ;  then,  in  natural 
confequence  of  his  affedtion,  and 
of  his  good  will  for  the  republic, 
the  king  will  be  eager  to  prove  to 
your  high  mightinelfes  his  lincere 
delire  to  employ  all  the  care  that 
may  depend  on  his  majelly  to  bring 
the  negotiation  to  a  happy,  lolid, 
and  permanent  ilfue. 

JAMES  HARRIS. 


Rcprefentation  of  the  Fqueflrian  Or¬ 
der  and  Nobles  of  the  Province  of 
Holland ,  to  the  States  of  Holland 
and  Wejl  Friefland ,  Aug,  27,178-. 

The 
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papers. 


The  lords  of  the  Equedrian  or¬ 
der  and  nobles  think  proper  once 
more,  to  reprefent  in  the  mod  af¬ 
fecting  manner  to  your  noble  and 
great  mightinelfes  the  true  picture 
of  the  unfortunate  date  of  our 
country.  This  province,  formerly 
fo  happy  and  flourifhing,  and  fo 
refpeCfed,  the  object  of  admiration, 
and  frequently  even  the  envy  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  is  now 
rending  its  own  entrails,  and  by 
difcord  and  unbridled  pafllons  is  at 
this  moment  on  the  brink  of  de- 
druCtion,  and  ready  with  all  its  in¬ 
habitants  to  be  overwhelmed  in  in¬ 
evitable  ruin. 

When  the  lords  of  the  Equedrian 
order  propofed  their  advice  on  the 
vth  of  July  to  this  illudrious  af- 
fembly,  they  judged  it  fufiicient, 
in  the  then  fituation  of  affairs*  to 
glance  dightly  over  the  re  a  ions 
which  actuated  them  ;  they  flat¬ 
tered  themfelves  that  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  eye  of  the  members  of  the  il¬ 
ludrious  afl’embly  of.  your  noble 
and  great  mightinefTes*  would  give 
them  that  turn  of  which  they  were 
fo  evidently  fufceptible. 

When  on  the  ioth  of  July  they 
deliberated  on  the  memorial  of  M. 
de  Thulemeyer,  the  Equedrian  or¬ 
der  preffed  thprn  in  the  mod  ear¬ 
ned  mannef  to  make  the  mod 
ferious  reflections  on  the  abfolute 
neceflity  of  providing  as  foon  as 
poffible  fome  conciliatory  means 
proper  to  prevent  thofe  effects  which 
the  Equedrian  order  feared,  and 
which  it  plainly  told  them  of. 

The  Equedrian  order,  never- 
thelefs,  has  not  had  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  feeing  their  well-meant  advice 
or  conciliatory  propofltions  crown¬ 
ed  with  fuccefs,  by  want  of  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  plurality  of  mem¬ 
bers  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  heard 
and  faw  the  14th  of  July  an  anfwer 
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to  the  memorial  of  the  Pruflian 
envoy  determined  upon  *  from  which 
it  appeared  to  the  Equedrian  order 
that  no  good  effeCt  could  be  expected. 
The  event  has  at  prefent  proved  the 
fame,  as  appears  by  the  lad  memo¬ 
rial  from  the  court  of  Berlin;  and 
experience  fliews  the  foundation  of 
that  forefight  on  which  the  Equef- 
trian  order  grounded  its  flrd  advice. 
Now  the  danger  is  at  the  highelt 
point,  and  augments  every  indant ; 
and  if  they  intend  to  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  the  means  of  preventing  a  li- 
tuation  abfolutely  without  refource, 
not  a  moment  mud  be  lod. 

The  Equedrian  order  thinks  the 
term  without  refource  is  not  too  ex- 
preflive,  but  founded  in  every  re- 
fpeCt  on  truths  that  mud  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  and  they  are  ready  to  fa- 
crifice  their  wealth  and  blood  for 
that  liberty  which  their  ancedors 
have  enjoyed,  and  which  they  ac¬ 
quired  and  founded  by  rivers  of 
blood.  But  the  Equedrian  order 
will  never  concur  in  rendering  the 
inhabitants  of  Holland  the  victims 
of  inconfiderate  aClions,  which  in 
themfelves  unjuftiy  violate  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nations,  which 
deftroy  liberty,  and  which  provoke 
the  vengeance  of  thofe  whom  they 
have  neceditated  by  their  rafli  treat¬ 
ment  to  check  them  by  force.  And 
what,  alas!  are  the  means  of  de 
fence  which  can  be  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  in  thefe  unfortunate  circum- 
flances,  to  pleafe  a  people  whom 
they  are  obliged  not  only  to  pre- 
ferve  from  evident  danger,  but  even, 
to  proteCt  from  that  which  threatens 
them  ? 

Will  they  find  thefe  means  in  the 
concord,  that  once  immoveable 
bulwark  of  our  power?  That  has 
difappeared  ;  and  the  re-ettablifli- 
ment  of  it  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  aflidance  of  the  Almighty. 

(F  .2)  Are 
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Are  the  means  to  be  found  m  the 
finances,  which  form  the  finews  of 
all  military  expeditions  ?  Who  a- 
lliongd  the  members  of  your  noble 
and  great  mightineffes,  or  thofe 
members  compofmg  the  corps  of 
the  regencies  of  the  refpedtive  ci¬ 
ties,  are  ignorant  of  the  deplorable 
lituation  of  the  ^nances  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  ?  If  any  farther  proof  of  it 
Is  required,  let  them  call  an  eye  on 
the  lail  loan  of  five  millions  made 
by  Holland ;  they  have  only  to 
reckon  the  enormous  lols  of  22  per 
cent.'  and  then  reckon  that  _  the 
above  loan  cod  this  country  1 6 
millions  of  florins  ,*  they  have  only 
to  coniider  the  prefent  price  of 
bonds,  the  important  diminution 
©f  the  value  of  effedfs,  the  enor¬ 
mous  expeneeswhich  are  incurred  in 
a  country  become  powerful  by  eeco- 
jaoiny,  and  executed  by  a  commif- 
iion  with  a  power  more  than  dkfla- 
torialy  and  which  has  a  free  unli¬ 
mited  power  over  the  wealth  of  this 
country,  which  it  uies  in  the  moll 
un  c  on  ii  i  ?u  t  i  on  al  m  an  nerimaginable,- 
and  absolutely  without  example, 
for  its  own  ends,  and  of  which  the 
fovereign  has  generally  not  the  leafl 
knowledge  but  when  they  think 
proper  to  require  their  approbation, 
which  they  have  always  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  infuring  by  the  reigning 
fpirit.  If  we  muff  fpeak  with  truth, 
and  without  difguife;  the  Equeflrian 
order  muft  own  it  is  informed,  that 
the  expences  attending  this  commif- 
fion,  or  the  ordinaries  which  have 
been  granted  it  at  its  requeft,  a- 
rnount  already,  during  the  firffc 
week  of  its  nomination,  to  near 
60,000  florins* 

If  this  is  the  cafe,  the  Equef- 
trian  order  has  no  occaflon  to  make 
any  -reflections  on  this  head  ;•  things 
fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  afford 
fufficient  room  to  compare  the  an¬ 
cient  induflry  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
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management  of  their  finances  with 
the  dilorderly  profufion  which  now 
fo  ftrongly  reigns* 

The  Equeflrian  order  flill  flatters 
itfelf  that  they  may  be  mi  (taken, 
and  that  the  cotinfellors  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  knowing  befl  the  Irate  of 
the  finances,  will  be  able  fo  declare 
thele  reports  without  foundation. 

Are  the  means  of  defence  to  be 
found  in  the  advancement  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  refourees  it  af¬ 
fords  ? 

At  the  eflabiiflifnent  of  this  re¬ 
public,  and  during  the  uncertain 
aera  of  its  exiftence,  the  enemy  was 
more  than  once  in  the  country,  and 
they  experienced  the  unfortunate 
efledls  of  it  ;  yet  commerce  pre- 
fefved  at  lead  one  part  of  its  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe.  The  Dutch  flag, 
more  or  lefs  protected,  prefented 
itfelf,  and  brought  riches,  which 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the 
heavy  taxes  which  the  prefervation 
of  their  country  required.  The 
powerful  city  of  Amftefdam  flip- 
ported  the  republic  i  its  amazing 
wealth  rendered  it  the  miftrefs  of 
the  commerce  of  the  univerfe,  even 
during  thofe  unhappy  times,  and 
diffufed  through  an  infinite  number 
of  fmalh  veins,  which  proceeded 
from  this  rich  fource,  and  which 
it  knew  how  to  nolirifli,  a  profper- 
ity  which  rendered  its  intrinfic 
power  firm,  and  made  it  withfland 
the  greateft  affaults.  But,  alas  ! 
at  prefent,  if  this  rich  fource  is  not 
entirely  drained,  it  is  at  lead  in  a 
mod  deplorable  fit  nation.  Here  we 
want  words  to  exp  refs  ourfelves. 
The  Equeflrian  order  is  affrighted 
at  the  appearance  of  the  lituation 
of  trade,  and  cannot  conceal  it. 
And  what  more  is  there  which  they 
have  not  to  fear  ?  May  not  an  in¬ 
fant  fliut  up  the  paffage  of  thofe 
rivers  through  which  the  commerce 
of  this  country  is  dill  carried  on 
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wTh  borne  advantage  ?  Can  they 
be  ignorant  of  the  damage  this  mull 
do  to  the  principal  cities  of  Hol¬ 
land?  The  inhabitants  of  Dort,  do 
they  not  buffer  greatly  in  being 
flopped  in  their  commerce  of  wood  ? 
The  inhabitants  pf  Schiedam,  are 
they  not  hindered  in  their  coal 
trade,  which  they  fend  up  the 
Rhoer?  Can  the  city  of  Amderdam 
carry  on  any  trade  with  the  fhips 
from  the  Upper  Rhine  ?  and  how 
great  then  will  be  the  number  of 
thofe  whofe  only  bubdftence  is 
commerce,  and  which  they  will  be 
deprived  of?  Let  us  draw  a  curtain 
over  this  dreadful  description  ;  the 
heart  hardens  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  fatal  events  which  this  fubject 
exhibits  on  all  fides. 

In  fine,  will  they  beek  and  find 
the  means  of  defence  in  the  adift- 
ance  of  our  confederates,  or  in  that 
pf  foreign  pqvvers  ? 

The  anfwer  to  this  quebripn,  and 
the  expofition  pf  the  different  ob¬ 
jects  which  mull  be  cor4fidereci  in 
every  point  of  view,  is  of  bp  deli¬ 
cate  and  embarraflmg  a  nature,  that 
the  Equeflrian  corps  is  fearful  of 
expreffmg  itfelf  on  this  head.  To 
effetff  it  requires  a  knowledge  found¬ 
ed  on  the  political  fyifern  of  this 
part  of  the  globe,  to  obtain  which 
we  muff  pry  into  the  fecrets  of  ca¬ 
binets,  and  difeover  them  as  much, 
as  pollible.  This  requires  combi¬ 
nations,  and  fuch  forefight  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  this  which  prudence  for¬ 
bids  to  truR  to  paper.  The  Equef- 
trian  corps  appeals  to  the  wii’dom 
of  the  members,  who  cannot  rate 
the  prefent  date  of  the  union  high 
enough,  and  who  can,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  pry  into  the  defigns  of  the 
monarehs  who  furround  us,  and 
who  do  not  look  With  an  indifferent 
:  eye  on  this  republic ;  for  which 
,  there  is  no  need  of  an  explication 
m  the  part  of  the  Equeflnaa  order.* 
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who  proted  that  they  have  not  the 
lead  thought  that  their  co-members 
ot  this  aflenibly  want  the  finalled 
hint  on  this  important  matter. 

After  thebe  mature  and  moderate 
refledions  on  what  has  been  faid„ 
the  Equedrian  corps  think  them- 
lelves  obliged  to  introduce  again 
their  advice,  propofed  the  loth  of 
July,  and  to  inlid  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner  that  your  noble  and  great 
migh  tine-lie  £  put  in  execution  im¬ 
mediately  borne  conciliatory  means* 
without  derogating  from  your  fove- 
reign  dignity,  and  not  to  make  this 
unfortunate  accident  augment  the 
number  of  unhappy  circumltances 
in  which  this  republic  i§  indifpm- 
ably  involved. 

The  Equedrian  corps  therefore 
renews  its  indances,  and  previoufly 
recals  its  advice  ;  it  frankly  offers 
to  give  on  every  occafion  proofs 
that  it  has  nothing  more  at  heart's 
and  willies  for  nothing  more  ar¬ 
dently,  than  to  abt  in  concert  with 
all  the  members  fqr  the  real  welfare 
of  the  province  in  its  defence;  in 
a  word,  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
its  repofe,  happinefs,  and  probper- 
lty  ;  and  will  at  all  times  facridce 
for  that  purpofe  its  wealth  and 
♦blood. 

Such,  noble,  great,  and  mighty 
lords,  are  the  trap  fenfe  and  foie 
intentions  of  the  Equedrian  order, 
which  they  declare  in  the  mQbt  fo- 
lemn  manner,  in  the  firm  perfua* 
fion  that  this  protefiation,  and  the 
open  expofition  of  all  their  fenti- 
ments  contained  in  this  advke  pro¬ 
ceed  from  their  duty  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  to  their  confidence,  to  their 
oath,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  in  fine  to  this  illudrious 
affembly  itfelf,  whofe  deliberations 
and  advice  ought  to  be  governed 
by  truth,  fincerity,  and  perfua* 
fion. 

We  mud  dill  add  here,  noble, 

(F  3)  gW.C 
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great,  and  mighty  lords,  that  this 
is  the  fecond  time  that  the  EqueL 
trian  order  has  been  obliged,  within 
a  little  fpace,  to  propofe  fuch  a  de¬ 
tail  of  advice  to  this  illuitrious  af- 
fembly  ;  the  objedts  of  it  were  of 
the  utmob  importance,  and  made 
the  Equeflrian  order  declare  its  fen- 
timents  on  political  affairs  once  for 
all.  ^ 

This  they  have  done  without 
fear,  though  they  know  the  judg¬ 
ment  a  contrary  fyflem  forms  of 
it ;  nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the 
menaces  which  public  report  an¬ 
nounces  to  them.  If  they  are  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  if  we  mud  fuffer  the  lot  of 
our  brothers  of  Dort,  we  are  allured 
that  we  may  fay  with  them, 

“  Juftum  &  tenacem  p-ropofiti  virum, 
Non  clvium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  inflantis  tyranni, 

.  Mente  quatit  folida. 

Si  fradlus  illabatnr  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruins.” 

And  then  dying  in  a  noble  caufe, 
'  we  will  not  with  our  lad  breath 
call  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty,  but  we  will  ufe  that  ten¬ 
der  prayer,  u  Forgive  them,  Lord, 
they  know  not  what  they  do.” 


Letter  from  her  Royal  Highnef  the 
Princefs  of  Orange  to  his  Serene 
JJighnefs  the  Reigning  Duke 
Brunfvoick ,  dated  Sept.  15,  1787. 


Sir, 


Nimeguen ,  Sept.  15. 


.  The  moment  your  highnefs  enters 
the  province  of  Holland  at  the  head 
ot  the  body  of  troops  the  king,  my 
brother,  has  entrulted  to  you,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  recommend  again  to  you 
the  intereds  of  that  nation  which 
is  fo  dear  to  me,  and  to  whofe  pros¬ 
perity  1  fliall  always  glory  in  con¬ 
tributing  as  much  as  in  my  power. 
1  could  not  forefee  that  fo  iimple 


an  intention  as  that  of  my  going 
to  the  Hague  would  have  had  fuch 
ferious  effedfs,  and  fo  entirely  op- 
pofite  to  the  falutary  views  which 
determined  me  to  undertake  that 
journey,  * 

I  expended  great  obdacles  before 
I  fucceeded  in  my  endeavours  to 
rebore  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  but 
the  only  difficulty  for  which  I  was 
unprepared,  becaufe  it  was  the  leall 
probable,  was  unfortunately  that 
which  deprived  me  of  every  means 
of  attaining  my  end,  by  bopping 
my  journey  by  violent  means. 

But  if  the  unheard  of  proceed¬ 
ing  ufed  towards  me  in  Holland,  a 
proceeding,  the  impreffion  of  which 
has  only  been  modified  by  my  in¬ 
ward  knowledge  of  not  having-  me- 

•  •  ^  O 

nted  it:  if  this  proceeding,  1  fay, 
has  been  dilapproved  by  all  the 
courts,  and  every  man  of  honour 
and  good  breeding,  what  mud  be 
thought  of  thofe  who  co.mpofe  the 
prefent  plurality  of  the  dates  of 
Holland,  to  fee  them  mifeondrue 
and  factifice  the  interelis  of  their 
country  to  little  perfonal  views, 
and  oblige  the  king  to  take  a  fat  is - 
faction  they  have  obftinately  refufed 
to  his  friendly  exhortations. 

The  king,  by  declaring  he  con- 
fidered  the  offence  as  againd  him- 
felf,  penetrated  my  heart  with  gra¬ 
titude  ;  but  after  the  manner  they 
dared  to  anfwer  him,  and  the  in- 
judice  which  this  pretended  majo¬ 
rity  did  not  ceafe  committing,  that 
declaration  would  have  railed  my 
greated  fears  for  that  country 
which  for  20  years  I  have  conikier- 
ed  as  iny  own,  and  whofe  intereds 
are  infeparable  from  thofe  of  my 
houfe,  if  I  had  not  been  made  eafy 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Hates  ge¬ 
neral,  that  of  the  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  aflembly  of  the  dates  of 
Holland,  and  of  the  greated  part  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  mag* 

nanimous 
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tianimous  fentiments  which  charac¬ 
terize  his  majedy. 

The  king  could  not  give  a  Wron¬ 
ger  proof  of  tliofe  fentiments  than, 
by  charging  your  highnefs  with 
the  execution  of  his  orders ;  and 
the  fentiments,  fir,  you  have  de- 
fired  to  fhew  towards  me,  and 
which  vour  highnefs  has  maniiefted 
in  your  declaration  to  the  Hates  of 
Holland,  do  not  permit  me  to  doubt 
of  the  wifdom  and  equity  of  your 
intentions  ;  but  your  highnefs  mud 
pardon  me  if  I  dare  to  implore  your 
clemency  towards  that  part  of  the 
inhabitants  who  are  blinded  and 
led  aftray  by  paffion,  and  to  allure 

you  1  lhall  consider  your  behaviour 
*  * 

towards  them,  and  the  protection 
you  Ihew  to  the  wife  part  of  the 
nation,  as  fo  many  favours  done  to 
rayfelf.  In  the  mean  time  I  do 
jfolemnly  declare  here  that,  perfedl- 
ly  agreeable  to  the  moderate  prin¬ 
ciple  fiiewn  by  the  prince  in  his 
lad  declaration,  I  will  never  profit 
from  any  circumffances  whatever 
to  procure  my  family  a  greater  au¬ 
thority  than  the  conditution  and 
true  liberty  of  the  provinces  grant 
it ;  and  that  for  myfelf  I  lhall  al¬ 
ways  be  ready  to  employ  my  good 
offices  for  the  welfare  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  thofe  of  my  houfe,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  trouble  or  difputes.  I 
have  no  ambition  for  any  induence, 
and  I  will  only  accept  that  which 
I  owe  to  the  confidence  and  friend- 
fhip  I  have  merited.  It  is  with 
thele  fentiments  and  the  warmed 
gratitude  I  lhall  all  my  life  remain 
with  the  highei't  confideration,  fir, 
your  ferene  highnefs’s  mod  devoted 
fiery  ant  and  coulin, 

WlLHELMlNA.” 

P rom  the  Same  to  the  Same ;  Plov*  3  ? 

1787. 

S  i  r, 

The  dates  of  Holland  having  de- 
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fired  me  to  requed  the  king  my 
brother  to  permit  3000  or  4000  of 
his  troops  to  remain  fome  time  in 
this  province,  I  haden  to  inform 
your  highnefs  of  this  refolution  of 
their  noble  and  great  mightineffes, 
a  copy  of  which  is  annexed,  be- 
feeching  your  highnefs  to  fupport 
this  demand  with  your  good  offices : 
the  iignal  marks  of  kindnefs  and 
prjtedlion  of  his  Majelty  make  me 
hope  he  will  not  refufe  them. 

I  leave  it  to  your  highnefs’s  con- 
lideration,  if,  after  the  arrange¬ 
ment  taken  to  difarm  the  uncondi- 
tutional  citizens  of  Amfterdam, 
you  may  not  regard  the  conditions 
of  the  fatisfadlion  required  by  the 
king  as  entirely  fulfilled,  and  with¬ 
draw  the  troops,  except  the  num¬ 
ber  the  Hates  of  Holland  have  de 
manded,  which  will  be  both  a  re¬ 
lief  to  this  country,  and  to  the 
troops  fhemlelves,  on  account  of 
the  bad  feafon.  Your  highnefs 
will  at  the  fame  time  permit  me 
to  intercede  for  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  provinces  who  are  prifoners 
of  war  at  Wezel  :  I  requed  your 
highnefs  to  releafe  them,  and  Hat- 
ter  myfelf  you  will  not  difapprove 
the  diare  I  take  in  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  fituation.  When  you  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  Holland 
at  the  head  of  the  Pruffian  troops, 
you  deigned  to  receive  the  indan¬ 
ces  I  addreded  to  you  in  favour  of 
this  nation,  whole  welfare  and  in- 
terefts  in  general  are  the  objedt  of 
my  conffant  whiles  :  accept  then  at 
prefent  the  expreffions  of  my  gra¬ 
titude,  and  thofe  of  this  nation, 
who  have  daily  difeovered  the  emi¬ 
nent  qualities  which  charadterize 
your  highnefs.  The  remembrance 
of  our  obligations  to  you  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  deeply  engraven  in 
our  hearts,  and  we  diall  never  for¬ 
get  that  your  highnefs  has  not  only 
glorioudy  fulfilled  the  objedt  of 
(F  4)  your 
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your  commiftion,,  but  that  the  moft 
happy  revolution  ha& like  wife  refult- 
ed  from  it,  which  has  reftored  this 
country  to  its  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence,,  by  (Lengthening  the  con- 
ftituti'on,  and  re  edablifhmg  the 
prince  nry  confort  in  his  juft  rights 
and  privileges.  I  have  the  honour 
to  remain,  with  fentiments  of  an 
inviolable  attachflfbnt,  and  the  moil 
diflinguilhed  conftderation, 

(Signed)  Wilbelmina.” 


The  Anfivcr  of  his  Serene  Highnefs 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunjkvick , 
dated  Nov*  5,  17875  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Letter* 

Madam,, 

Your  royal  highnefs  has  noti¬ 
fied  to  me  the  requeft  which  the 
ilates  ot  Holland  have  made,  at 
the  fame  time  dellring  to  obtain 
permiffion  from  the  king  for  a  body 
of  3000  or  4000  men  to  remain  for 
fbme  time,  in  this  province. 

Perfuaded  as  I  am  of  the  iincere 
delire  the  king  has  to  oblige  your 
royal  highnefs,  and  to  concur  to¬ 
wards  the  welfare  of  the  republic 
and  the  province  of  Holland,  I 
think  his  jpajefty  will  not  refufc  that 
requeft.  I  will  immediately  make 
my  moil  humble  report  to  the  king 
of  the  contents  of  your  letter  of 
the  3d  inft.  and  I  think,  by  leaving 
a  body  of  40^0  men  in  this  province, 
until  the  arrival  of  his  majefty’s 
orders,,  I  fhall  only  fulfil  his  de- 
fires.  As  the  commiftion  fent  by 
liis  highnefs  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  finifh  entirely  the  difarming  of 
unconftitutional  armed  citizens, 
and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
council  of  war,  accomplifhed  all 
the  objedfs  which  remained  of  the 
fatisfaition,  X  think  of  fuccefiively 
recalling  the  troops  of  the  king,  ex* 
cept  thofe  who  at  the  requeft  of 
the  dates  (hall  retnaia,  if  his  majefr 


ty  confents  to  it,  for  forne  time 
longer  in  this  province. 

What  your  royal  highnefs  deigns 
to  mention  concerning  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  country  kept  prifonerS 
of  war  at  Wezel,  is  analogous  with 
the  generous  fentiments  you  (hew¬ 
ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  king’s 

*  ?  *  O 

troops  on  the  territory  of  this  re¬ 
public,  and  I  will  certainly  re- 
prefent  to  the  king  the  intereft  you 
take  in  the  fate  of  thefe  unfortunate 
men.  X  efteem  myfelf  too  happy 
in  having  fatisfied  your  royal  high¬ 
nefs  in  a  commiftion  which  fo  near-* 
ly  concerned  the  happinefs  of  the 
republic,  and  which  could  only 
fucceed  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
major  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
endeavoured  to  free  themfelves  from 
a  yoke  which  an  oppreftive  cabal 
placed  on  them. 

Deign,  madam,  to  grant  me  a 
continuance  of  your  good  opinion', 
and  to  believe  that  nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the'  profound  rei'pedt  with 
which  I  am,  madam,  your  royal 
highnefs’s,  &c. 

(Signed)  Charles,  G.  FY 


The  Emperor’s  Declaration  to  the. 
States  of  his  Bclgic  Province rf 
July  3 ,  1787,  in  An f veer  to  their 
Remonjl ranee  of  the  zzd  of  June . 

To  the  right  lie v.  and  rev.  fathers 
in  God,  noble,  dear,  and  well- 
beloved,  vve  the  emperor  and 
king. 

My  chancellor  of  (late  has  pre- 
fented  me  your  remonftrance,  dated 
the  2  2d  of  Junelaftj  and  I  with, 
in  anfwer  to  its  contents,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  by  thefe  prefents,  that 
it  never  was  my  intention  to  over¬ 
turn  the  conOitution  of  my  provin¬ 
ces  in  Flanders,  and  that  all  the  in- 
ftructiaas*  with  which.  I  have 

charged 


/ 
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^hnfged  my  governors  -  general, 
|)ave  invariably  tended,  and  with¬ 
out  even  the  fiiadow  of  any  per- 
ional  intereft,  to  the  advantage  qf 
my  faithful  fubjecis  in  the  Low 
Countries  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  I 
would  not  deprive  the  body  of  the 
nation  of  any  of  their  ancient  rights, 
privileges,  and  liberties  enjoyed  by 
them.  Every  hep  I  have  taken 
ought  to  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  this  aftertion,  if  you  yet  remain 
xvilling  to  render  them  the  juftice 
which  is  their  due. 

I  occupied  myfelf  on  fome  re¬ 
forms  in  the  adminifcration  of  juf¬ 
tice,  only  at  the  inllance  of  nume¬ 
rous  and  repeated  requeids  that 
were  made  me,  praying*  to  obtain 
a  fliorter  or  lefts  difficult  mode  of 
proceedings  in  daw;  and  the  fuper- 
intendants  appointed  in  confe- 
quence  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
lee  that  the  laws  were  put  in  force, 
and  that  thofe  who  were  amenable  to 
them  fhould  psy  them  proper  re¬ 
gard.  •  ;  -  ■  1  :  • 

In  regard  to  many  ancient  pri¬ 
vileges,  I- only  wifli  to  reform,  at 
the  defire  of  thofe  concerned,  the 
abufes  that  were  become  hurtful, 
and  which  had  crept  in  by  the  lapfe 
of  time,  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
their  original  purpofes. 

Far,  then,  from  forefeeing  any 
oppofition,  and  efpecially  one  io 
criminal  and  bold,  I  expended  that 
the  ftates  of  iny  provinces  ill  Flan¬ 
ders  would  have  entered  on  the 
new  regulations  with  as  much  ala¬ 
crity  as  gratitude  :  and  I  ftili  am 
willing,  as  a  kind  guardiang  and  as 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  commife- 
rate  the  ill-advifed,  and  who  withes 
to  forgive,  to  attribute  what  has 
yet  been  done,  and  what  you  have 
dared  to  do,  to  a  mifmt.erpretation 
of  my  intentions,  made  and  ip  read 
abroad  by  perfons  more  attached 
to  their  private  interelf  than  to  the 


general  good,  and  who  have  no 
elhite  to  loi'e. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  my  pleafurc 
that  the  execution  of  the  new  or¬ 
dinances  in  queftion.  fhould  remain, 
for  the  prelent,  fufpended  ;  and 
when  their  royal  highnefles,  my 
lieutenants  and  governots-genera!, 
agreeably  to  the  intentions  which 
I  have  lately  communicated  to  them, 
lliall  be  affiembled  at  Vie  nna  with 
the  deputies  of  the  different  Hates, 
to  i  cprefent  before  me  their  grieve 
ances  aloud,  and  to  learn  fny  in¬ 
tentions,  which  they  will  always 
find  calculated  on  the  principles  of 
the  ft  ride  ft  juftice,  and  tending 
folely  to  the  benefit  of  ray  fub- 
jeds,  we  will  then  agree  on  fome 
regulations  to  be  made  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  good,  according  to  the  etla~ 
blifhed  law  of  the  land. 

But  if,  contrary  to  every  Intent, 
this  laid;  token  of  my  goodnefs  to¬ 
wards  you  fhould  be  difregarded, 
inafmuch  that  you  fhould  refufe 
come  and  lay  before  me  your  com¬ 
plaints,  your  fears,  your  doubts,  anil 
to  lifteri  to  me  with  confidence,  and 
that  you  continue  your  fkamefuiex- 
ceftes  and  unpardonableproceedings, 
then  ydu  will  draw  on  yourfehes 
all  the  unhappy  confequences  which 
riiuft  refult  from  them,  and  which 
1  pray  God  may  never  come  to 
pals.  (Signed)  Joseph, 

(Counter-iigned  i  '  '  cv  :v  -  r 

A.  Gi  de  Ledehoe* 


•  '  /A"  ■ 

The  Emperor*  s  Anfkvcr  to  the  Depu¬ 
ties  from  the  States  of  the  BTgif 
jPro-vinces ,  Aug.  f 5  ,  1787. 

My  j  uft  difpleafu  re  -  at  what  has 
palled  in  any  Belgic  provinces,  is 
not  to  be  appeafech  by  a  flow  .of 
words  only  ;  it  mull  be  fuch  that 
follow  to  prove  to  mo  the  reality 
of  tlvolh  iemiments  of  fidelity -and 
attachment.,  of  which  . 'you  have 
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given  me  an  afTu ranee  on  the  part 
of  your  condituents. 

I  have  given  orders  to  the  prince 
de  Kaunitz,  to  communicate  to  you 
in  writing,  and  for  the  notice  of 
your  dates,  the  orders  <mbich  1  have 


jent  to  my  government ;  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  which  I  expedt  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  before  entering  into  any  de¬ 
liberation  whatever. 

The  welfare  of  my  fubjedts  is  the 
foie  objedt  of  all  my  proceedings, 
of  which  you  ought  to  be  perfuadea 
by  mf  calling  you  together  in  the 
moment  when  you  have  been  bold 
enough  to  merit  my  indignation  ; 
and  with  all  the  means  in  my  power 
to  punidi,  I  have,  nevertheless,  re¬ 
peated  the  affurance  of  preferving 
you. 


^Tbe  Emperor's  Orders  alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  Anfwer ,  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  Compte  de  Murray . 

The  Emperor  and  King, 

Trufty  and  well  beloved  Comte  de 
Murray,  my  counfellor  of  date, 
lieutenant-general  of  my  armies, 
general-commandant,  and  my 
lieutenant-general,  and  captain 
general,  ad  interim ,  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

You  will  find  by  the  narrative 
annexed,  in  what  terms  I  explain¬ 
ed  rnyfelf  to  the  deputation  from 
the  hates  of  my  Belgic  provinces 
in  the  audience  which  I  gave  them  ; 
and  I  fend  you  this  that  you  may 
know  more  particularly  my  inten¬ 
tions  and  pleafure  on  the  fubjedt 
of  the  indifpenfable  preliminaries  of 
which  the  narrative  makes  men¬ 
tion. 

All  the  proceedings,  more  or 
lefs,  of  which  the  dares,  and  a 
part  of  the  people  have  heen  guil¬ 
ty,  are  notorious.  Confecmeritly 


it  is  impodible  for  me  to  yield  to 
the  fentiments  of  clemency  which  I 
am  inclined  to  cherifh,  nor  to  the 
favourable  difpolitions  which  I  ma- 
nifeded  to  the  deputation  of  the 
hates,  until  there  lhall  not  remain 
the  filial leh  veil ige  of  any  pirt  of 
what  they  have  dared  to  commit  in 
contempt  of  the  fovereign  authori¬ 
ty  fincc  the  fir  ft  of  April  of  this 
year. 

To  this  effect  it  is  necedary. 

1.  That  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries  every  thing- 
fliould  be  rehored  to  the  footing  on 
which  it  hood  before  the  drib  of 
April  of  this  year. 

2.  The  univeriity  and  general 
fe  mi  nary  of  Louvaine,  with  all  the 
perfons  employed  and  belonging  to 
each,  mult  be  re-edablifhed  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  flood,  or 
ought  to  have  dood,  on  the  faid 
firft  of  April  ;  and  it  mud  be  the 
fame  with  the  fe  in  inary  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

3.  The  dates  of  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  mud  fubmit  implicitly  to  the 
payment  of  the  fubddies,  both 
thofe  that  arc  in  arrear,  and  thofe 
which  are  current. 

4.  The  companies  of  burgehes, 
their  military  exercifes,  uniforms, 
cockades,  and  all  other  marks  of 
party  fpirit,  as  well  as  all  other  il¬ 
legal  aflociations  and  meetings, 
fhall  be  forthwith  abolifhed  ;•  and 
in  defedt  of  troops,  each  magihrate 
fliall  take  the  mod  effectual  mea- 
fures  for  the  fupport  of  the  police 
and  of  good  order. 

5.  The  convents  fuppreffed  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  firh  of  April  lad,  (hall 
remain  fupprefled  for  ever,  and  the 
nominations  that  may  have  been 
made  dnee  that  period  to  the  vacant 
abbey  fliall  be  null,  and  produce 
no  effedt  in  favour  of  the  religious 
perfons  io  appointed. 

6.  All  the  perfons  in  office, 

whom 
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whom  they  have  prefumed  to  dis¬ 
place,  mult  be  reftored  ;  with  the 
exception  of  the  intendants  and 
members  of  the  new  tribunals  of 
j u dice  :  thefe  two  topicks  being 
of  the  number  of  thofe  on  which 
I  am  difpofed  to  liften  to  my  ftates 
and  to  commune  with  them. 

y.  It  is  alfo  indifpenfable,  that 
all  which  regards  the  chapters  of 
Chanonopes,  the  religious  fraterni¬ 
ties,  and  ail  which  refpecls  the 
clergy  as  citizens  and  fubjedts  of 
the  hates ;  and  generally,  that  all 
things  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  con- 
dition,  and  be  made  inftantly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  ordinances  exifting 
at  the  above  period. 

In  a  word,  there  muft  not  re¬ 
main  the  fmalleft  vellige  of  any 
thing  committed  contrary  to  my 
orders  and  intentions,  and  fince 
the  firfi  of  April  of  this  year. 

My  dignity  renders  ali  thefe  pre¬ 
liminary  re-eftabiifhments,  abfolute- 
ly  indifpenfable.  The  afl'emblies 
of  the  dates  will  perceive,  I  hope, 
the  neceffity,  and  I  conlequently 
flatter  mylelf  that  every  one  of 
them  will  immediately  and  peace 
ably  take  place  if  poffible. 

But  if  it  fhall  happen,  againft  all 
expectation,  that  any  one  fhall  dare 
to  oppofe  this  reftiturion,  which 
mud  be  complete  and  preliminary, 
I  authorize  you  by  thefe  prefen  is, 
to  employ  for  this  purpofe,  ali  the 
means  of  authority  which  I  have 
confided  in  you,  and  which,  but 
with  much  regret,  though  I  find  it 
to  be  neceffary,  I  am  obliged  to 
augment  as  far  as  the  occalion  fhall 
require. 

As  foon  as  you  fhall  inform  me 
that  all  the  above  preliminaries  are 
fulfilled,  and  that  every  thing  is 
reftored  to  order,  I  fhall  be  ready 
to  concert  with  the  affemblies  of  the 
fiates,  or  their  deputies  duly  au¬ 
thorized,  what  will  be  the  bed  in 
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the  fev era!  branches  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  without  being  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  conftitution  of  my 
Belgic  provinces  ;  or,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  fhall  find  myfelf  under  the 
neceffity,  for  the  general  good,  to 
employ  all  the  means  which  are 
abundantly  in  my  power,  and  of 
which  I  do  not  defire  to  make  ufe 
from  the  affteftion  which  I  yet  bear 
for  my  Belgic  people,  although 
they  have  in  my  eyes  been  highly 
criminal. 

And  in  fo  far,  my  trufty  and  well- 
beloved,  may  God  have  you  in  his 
holy  keeping. 

JOSEPH. 

Vienna,  ibthAuguft. 


Memorial  of  the  Deputies  of  the  BcU 
gic  Provinces  to  Prince  Kaunit%, 
occafoned  by  his  communicating  the 
foregoing  Orders  to  them* 

The  deputies  of  the  dates  of  the 
Auftrian  Belgic  provinces,  who  are 
proftrate  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
of  their  auguft  fovereign,  have  feen 
with  the  molt  fenfible  grief  their 
endeavours  and  hopes  frullrated  in 
not  being  able  to  obtain  the  proofs 
of  his  paternal  lendernefs,  and  that 
fort  of  declaration,  which,  by  ter¬ 
minating  the  evils  and  misfortunes 
of  this  nation,  would  have  aifed 
its  gratitude  to  its  higheft  pitch  ; 
inftead,  of  which,  my  lord,  our 
concern  is  augmented,  and  our  a- 
larms  are  redoubled,  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  orders  which  his  ma- 
jefty  has  refolved  to  fend  to  the 
government  general  of  our  provin¬ 
ces,  and  which  you  have  deigned 
to  communicate  to  us. 

The  faithful  inhabitants  of  thofe 
provinces,  full  of  confidence  in  his 
majeiiy’s  paternal  bounty,  did  not 
doubt  but  he  would  put  the  feal  of 
approbation  to  the  declarations 

which 
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which  we  were  charged  to  folicit, 
and  thereby  renew  the  public  con¬ 
fidence,  without  which  commerce 
and  induftry  mull  ianguifh,  if  not 
become  extiruft,  which  will  bring 
on  a.  certain  inactivity,  the  bane 
of  wealth.  They  hoped  that  a 
Ample  and  precjfe  declaration, 
tending  to  preserve  all  our  rights, 
ufages,  and  privilfeg.es  tyhich  we 
had  real  eh  to'  expect  from  his  ma¬ 
jefty,.  would  recover  in  the' minds 
of  foreigners  that  confidence  they 
fj-ave  a  right  to  expect  from  an  up¬ 
right  honed  people,  living  peace¬ 
ably  under  the  protection  of  its 
wife  and  ancient  conftitution,  which 
would  have  caufed  the  national  cre¬ 
dit  (greatly  hurt  by  the  fear  of  a 
new  fy item )  to  refume  its  former 
vigour.  They  alfo  hoped,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries, 
who  were  ready  to  fotdkbe  their  na¬ 
tive  foil  by  reafon  of  internal  divi¬ 
sions,  would  feek  and  find  an  afy- 
Inm  with  them,  which  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  do  now,  until  the 
new  tribunals  of  juflice  are  irrevo¬ 
cably  fuppreffed,  and  the  fatal  in¬ 
tendencies  aboliflied  by  an  exprefs 
deciai  ation. 

In  the  orders  fent  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  every  one  will  fee  his  majefty 
relaxes  in  nothing  relating  to  the 
ccclefiaftical  affairs,  which  are  fo 
itrongly  linked  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  other  claffes  of 
citizens,  that  it  feepis  as  if  it  was 
all  one  intereft.  They  will  fee 
that  his  mnjeilv,  previous  to  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  deliberation  whatso¬ 
ever,  requires  the  fubfidies  to  be 
granted  and' paid,  whillt  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  invariable  rule  that 
the  conferring  to  the  fubfidies  was 
dependent  upon  the  exadt  obferv- 
ftnee  of  the  privileges  and  liberties 
Of  the  country. 

The  penetration  of  your  high- 
nefft'cannot  fail  to  obferve  the  cruel 


fenfations  which  thefe  orders  wilj 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  Belgic 
people,  as  well  as  on  thofe  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  as  they  mull  appear  to  be 
only  given  to  itrengthen  the  new* 
difpofitions  ifflied  in  the  lacred 
narne  of  his  majefty,  and  which 
are  the  fubjebt  of  our  juft  com¬ 
plaints. 

We  are  not  ignoraftt,  roy  lord, 
that  his  majefty  can  employ  that 
force  which  the  diviqe  providence 
has  but  into  his  hands  ;  but  will 
the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  permit 
him  to  ufe  means  fo  contrary  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fubjects  ?  Will 
he  dhlivtr  his  children  to  the  del 
ftrudtive  e fleets  of  military  execu¬ 
tions,  and  that  only  becaufe  they 
remain  attached  to  a  conftitutiont 
which,  in  fupporting  the  lawful 
power  of  the  iovereign,  affeefts  at 
the  fame  time  the  happinefs  of  the- 
pgople  ?  Will  the  paternal  tender** 
nefs  of  his  majefty  fuller  him  to  de- 
ftroy  his  faithful  fubjects,  in  (lead, 
of  ruling  them  by  their  indigenous 
laws,  which  have  caufed  their  hap¬ 
pinefs  and  profperity  for  fo  many 
ages  ?  Can.  fuch  definuftive  means 
be  reconciled  with  the  paternal  dif¬ 
pofitions  which  he  has  deigned  to 
profefs  for  them,  and  which  their 
inviolable  fidelity  has  rendered  them 
fo  worthy  of?  Will  what  his  ma¬ 
jefty  thinks  due  to  his  offended  dig¬ 
nity  be  completed,  if,  to  revenge 
it,  he  gives  up  his  faithful  fubjects 
to  fo  marry  horrors,  thofe  fubjects 
who  are  always  ready  to  fpend 
their  Wealth  and  blood  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  and  for  the  glory  of  the 
country  ? 

We  are,  therefore,  bold  enough 
to  implore  your  high  nefs  to  deign 
to  employ  your  good  offices  and 
great  intereft  in  our  favour,  and  to 
inform  his  majefty  of  our  juft  fears* 
that  thereby  we  may  obtain  a  re¬ 
peal  of  thofe  orders3  or  jfome  abate- 
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fnent  of  them,  or,  at  leaf!  the  fuf- 
pcnlion  of  the  departure  of  the  cou¬ 
rier,  that  we  may  have  time  to  give 
notice  to  our  conflituents,  that  they 
may,  with  the  zeal  that  has  always 
animated  them,  prepare  the  people 
for  the  lad  news,  and  endeavour 
to  avoid  thofe  evils,  which,  from 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  date 
of  things  we  cannot  but  expect  and 
dread. 

Done  at  Vienna,  Aug.  i6,  1787* 
Ita  eft,  (Signed)  De  Cock., 


Declaration,  oft  the  EmperoE  s  Inten - 
tions  to  the  States  of  Brabant ,  by 
his  Excellency  the  Count  de  Mur¬ 
ray,  Sept ,  21,  1787. 

Jofeph  compte  de  Murray,  baron 
Melgum,  knight  of  the  military 
order  of  Maria-Therefa,  cham¬ 
berlain  and  privy-counfellor  of 
ftate  to  his  majefly,  the  emperor, 
and  king,  colonel -proprietor  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry  in  his  faid 
in aje fly’s  fervice,  commander  in 
chief  in  the  Netherlands,  his 
lieutenant-governor,  and  captain- 
general,  ad  i?iterim ,  &c. 

Gentlemen, 

The  folemn  deputation  from  the 
provincial  Hates  appointed  to  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  the  public 
teftimony  of  the  nation’s  attachment 
to  his  majefly’s  aiigufl  perfon,  and 
the  vote  of  the  faid  fla:es  in  the  laft 
concentration  of  tide  troops,  being 
an  additional  inflance  of  that  fince- 
rity,’  finally,  the  declaration  of  the 
aforefaid  Hates  concerning  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  preliminary  articles, 
prelcribed  by  the  royal  difpatch  of 
the  16th  of  AuguH  lafl,  together 
with  the  explanatory7  a6t  of  the  i.H 
inflant,  which  was  approved  of  as 
fatisfa&ory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  empowers  the  emperor  to 
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follow  the  dictates  of  his  paternal 
heart. 

His  majefly,  in  the  fir  ft  place* 
informed  by  our  report  of  the  fa- 
tisfadfory  explanation  given  by7  the 
refpedive  deputies  of  the  provinces 
fitcce'mvely,  was  gracioufiy  pfeifed, 
in  order  to  calm  the  alarms  of  his 
fubjeds,  to  fend  us  his  commands, 
that  in  cafe  the  declarations  of  the 
Hates  fhould  be  agreeable  to  the 
execution  of  the  preliminaries,  hb 
royal  pleafure  Hiould  fee  HgiiiHed* 
which  his  dignity  could  not  permit 
him  before  to  make  known. 

We  have  the  lingular  happrnefs 
to  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  obey 
his  commands  :  wherefore  we  here¬ 
by  declare,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  and  king,  and  in  conffe- 
epuence  of  his  orders  : 

iH,  That  ail  the  condition?,  fun¬ 
damental  laws,  privileges  and  rran- 
chifes,  in  fine,  the  joyous  entry ,  are, 
and  fiiall  be  maintained,  and  remain 
untouched  conformably  to  the  ads 
of  his  majefly’s  inauguration,  both 
as  to  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  or¬ 
der. 

c oily*.  That  the  new  tribunal  of 
juflicy,  the  intendancies  and  their 
committees  fiiall  no  longer  be  fuf~ 
pended,  but  be,  and  are  entirely 
lupprtlTed ;  his  maje fly,  by  his 
parental  fondnefs,  and  his  juHice, 
being  induced  to  give  up  this  point, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  had  been  re¬ 
gulated  by  two  diplomas,  iflued 
out  the  iH  of  January  lad  concern¬ 
ing  the  adminifirations,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Hates,  and  the  intermediaiy 
committee,  or  deputation  from  the 
faid  Hates. 

3dly%  This  tribunal,  fupeiior  and 
inferior  jurifdidions  of  the  towns, 
and  of  the  flat  country,  in  fine,  the 
order  and  adminiflrations  of  juitice, 
the  Hates  and  their  deputies,  as 
well  as  the  refpedUve  adminiflra- 
tions  of  the  towns  and  of  the  Hat 

coun- 
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country,  lhall  benceforrh  remain  on 
the  former  footing-,  fo  that  there 
will  be  no  further  mention  made  of 
the  new  form  which  had  been  talk¬ 
ed  of  to  be  introduced  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  public  admini- 
ilration,  in  regard  to  which  the 
two  diplomas  of  the  id  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1787,  are  entirely  at  an 
end :  wherefore  ike  dignities  of 
grand  bailiffs  and  civil  governors 
lhall  continue  in  full  force  ;  and 
the  fupport  of  the  dates  requires 
that  the  fame  fhould  be  underliood 
of  thofe  abbeys  whofe  abbots  are 
members  of  the  faid  dates,  and  the 
latter  fliall  be  provided  with  abbots 
according  to  the  joyous  entry  and 
the  conditutions, 

Ladly,  in  regard  to  redreflmg 
any  infraction  of  the  joyous  entry , 
conferences  (hall  be  held  with  the 
Hates  according  to  their  requisition, 
their  propofals  on  that  head  fliall 
confequently  be  attended  to,  and 
his  mnjefty  lliall  difpofe  thereof  ac¬ 
cording  to  equity,  juilice,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  province. 
Whereupon,  gentlemen,  I  pray 
God  to  have  you  in.  his  holy  keep¬ 
ing. 

Given  at  Bruffels,  September  21, 
1787. 

Signed  Murray. 

By  command  of  }  De  r 
his  excellency  ) 


Letter  written  by  the  Order  of  the 
Emperor ,  to  the  Council  of  Bra¬ 
bant ,  by  the  Count  de  Crautimanf- 
dorjfi  the  new  Imperial  Minifler  at 
Bruffels • 


“  FERDINAND,  &c. 

“  Gentlemen,  For  your  informa¬ 
tion  and  inftru&ion  we  fend  you 
the  annexed  copy  of  a  difpatch 
which  we  this  day  addrefs  to  the 
council  of  Brabant. 

“  Traut  tmansdorff. 

“Bruffels,  Dec.  23,  1787. 

“  Counterfigned  by  order  of 
his  excellency, 

“  L,  C.  Van  dev  eld/* 

FERDINAND,  &c. 

Gentlemen,  It  is  with  the  great- 
ed  furprife  that  we  faw  a  printed 
letter  in  circulation  addreffed  to  you 
on  the  3d  inflant  by .  the  Hates  of 
Brabant,  at  the  riling  of  their  af~ 
fembly,  to  thank  you  for  the  aflift- 
ancc  you  had  given  them  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  privileges  of  Brabant,  in 
which  work  your  wifdom  had  faci¬ 
litated  their  proceedings,  by  means 
of  the  conferences  which  they  had 
held  with  commiffioners  from,  your 
body ;  the  Hates  inviting  you  at 
the  fame  time  to  maintain  in  future 
the  fame  underHanding  with  them 
on  every  point  in  any  wife  relating 
to  the  public  good,  and  particularly 
to  the  prefervation  of  privileges ; 
and  requiring  you,  with  a  view  of 
making  this  common  agreement 
more  certain  and  advantageous, 
firmly  to  refolve  that  no  edidt  or 
indrument  of  government,  having 
any  relation  whatever  to  the  joyful 
entry  *,  which  may  be  lent  to  the 
council  or  chancery  of  Brabant, 
lhall  be  publifhed  or  carried  into 
execution,  without  the  knowledge 
and  advice  of  the  Hates  or  their 
deputies,  who  will  deliberate  upon 
them  with  fuch  of  their  colleagues 


*  The  Joyful  Entry  is  a  charter  of  liberty  confirmed  to  the  fubjedts  of  Brabant,  by 
one  of  their  fovereigns  ;  and  it  is  called  by  that  name,  becaufe  the  charter  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  prince  on  the  occafion  of  his  making  an  entry  into  his  capital,  to  the  great 
joy  of  his  people.  The  charter  began  with  the  words,  “  The  Joyful  Entry  f 
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as  may  be  prefent,  and  requiring' 
you  finally,  in  order  that  their 
wishes  on  this  head  may  be  fulfilled, 
to  take  fuch  further  meafures  (and 
to  communicate  them  to  the  ftates) 
as  your  wonted  wifdom  may  fug- 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  in¬ 
decency  with  which  the  ftates  ex- 
prefs,  in  this  letter,  the  little  confi¬ 
dence  they  have  in  the  folemn  and 
repeated  promifes  made  by  his  ma¬ 
jefty  to  maintain  their  confHtution, 
and  which  he  is  moft  firmly  refolv- 
ed  to  maintain  in  all  its  parts,  we 
declare  to  you  that  his  majefty  will 
never  fuffer  any  encroachment 
whatever  upon  his  fovereign  rights, 
under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  pri¬ 
vileges  ;  and  after  that,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  reminding  you  moft 
feriouily,  that  though  your  oath  of 
office  for  maintaining  the  joyful  en¬ 
try  has  been  taken  to  and  before 
the  ftates,  you  are  not,  for  all  that, 
in  any  refpe£l  their  officers,  or  au¬ 
dio  fifed  by  that  oath  to  have  the 
leaft  connection  with  them,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  and  confent  of 
the  emperor,  your  only  matter,  of 
whom  alone  you  are  officers,  both 
by  the  places  you  fill,  and  tie  oath 
you  have  taken  ;  for  which  reafon, 
we  moft  exprefly  forbid  you,  by 
thefe  prefents,  to  hold  any  connec¬ 
tion,  relation,  correfpondence,  or 
keep  up  any  underftanding  what¬ 
ever  on  public  affairs,  either  in  a 
body  or  by  commiffioners,  with  the 
ftates  or  their  deputies,  without  the 
previous  knowledge  or  exprefs  com¬ 
mand  of  his  majefty  or  his  repre- 
fentative. 

It  being  our  intention,  that  if  in 
any  ediCt,  ordinance,  or  inflrument, 
that  government  may  fend  you, 
you  find  any  thing  which  to  you 
may  appear  contrary  to  the  joyful 
entry ,  you  confine  yourfelves  barely 
to  make  a  reprefentation  of  it  to 
z 
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government,  whofe  bufinefs  it  will 
then  be  to  judge,  whether  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cafe  is  fuch,  that  the 
ftates  ought  to  be  heard  upon  it. 
We  alfo  ft r icily  forbid  you  to  re¬ 
turn  the  ftates  any  anfwer  to  the 
letter  in  quettion;  and  we  com¬ 
mand  you,  in  cafe  you  fhotild  have 
already  anfwered  it,  or  come  to 
any  refolution  upon  the  fubjecl 
matter  of  it,  to  fend  us  immedi¬ 
ately  a  copy  of  it. 

Trauttmansdorff.  ' 
Counterfigned,  by  order  of  his 
excellency, 

L.  C.  Vandeveld.” 
BrufTels,  Dec.  13,  1787, 


Circular  Letter  tranf/nitted  hy  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Con - 
grefs  ajfembled. ,  to  the  Governors  of 
the  r  off  Stive  States. 

Nevj-Tork,  April  17* 

S  I  R, 

Our  fecretary  for  foreign  affairs 
has  tranfmitted  to  you  copies  of  a 
letter  to  him  from  our  minifter  at 
the  court  of  London,  of  the  4th 
day7  of  March,  1786,  and  of  the 
papers  mentioned  to  have  been  en- 
clofed  in  it. 

We  have  deliberately  and  dif- 
paffionately  examined  and  consider¬ 
ed  the  feveral  faCts  and  matters 
urged  by  Britain  as  infractions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  on  the  part  of 
America',  and  we  regret  that  ift. 
fome  of  the  ftates  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  public  faith  pledged  by  that 
treaty. 

Not  only  the  obvious  dictates  of 
religion,  morality,  and  national  ho¬ 
nour,  but  alfo  the  firft  principles  of 
good  policy,  demand  a  candid  and 
punctual  compliance  with  engage¬ 
ments  conftitutionaliy  and  fairly 
made. 

Our 
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Our  national  cbrifUtutibft  having 
committed  to  us  the  management 
of  our  national  concerns  with  to¬ 
re!  gn  dates  and  powers,  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  care  that  all  the  rights 
which  they  ought  to  enjoy  within 
jurifditdion  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tious  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  re¬ 
main  inviolate.  And  it  is  alfo  our 
duty  to  provide  that  the  elfential 
intereds  and  peace  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  be  not  impaired  or 
endangered  by  deviations  from  the 
line  of  public  faith,  into  which  any 
of  its  members  may,  from  what¬ 
ever  c a ufe,  be  unadvifedly  drawn. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Thirteen  Independent  Sovereign 
States  have,  by  exp  refs  delegation 
or  power,  formed  and  veded  in  us 
z  general,  though  limited  fovereign- 
ty ,  for  national  purpofes  fpechied 
in  the  confederation.  In  this  fo- 
vereignty  they  cannot  feve rally 
participate  (except  by  their  dele¬ 
gates)  nor  with  it  have  concurrent 
jurifdidtion  ;  tor  the  ninth  article 
of  the  confederation  mod  exprefly 
conveys  to  us  the  foie  and  exclujive 
right  and  power  of  determining  on 
war  znd  peace >  and  of  entering  into 
treaties  and  alliances,  &c. 

When,  therefore,  a  treaty  is  con- 
ditutionally  made,  ratified,  and  pub- 
liflied  by  us,  it  immediately  be¬ 
comes  bindingvon  the  whole  nation, 
and  fu  per  added  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  without  the  intervention  or 
feit  of  date  legidatures.  Treaties 
derive  their  obligation  from  being* 
compacts  between  the  fovereign  of 
this,  and  the  fovereign  of  another 
nation ;  whereas  laws  or  datutes 
derive  their  force  from  being  acds 
of  a  Icgiflature  competent  to  the 
palling  of  them.  Hence  is  is  clear 
that  treaties  mud  be  implicitly  re¬ 
ceived  and  obferved  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  nation  ;  for  as  date  le- 
gifl^tures  are  not  competent  to  the 


making  of  fueh  compass  or  trea*- 
ties,  fo  neither  are  they  competent 
in  that  capacity,  authoritatively  to 
decide  on,  or  afeertain  the  condruc- 
tion  and  fenfe  of  them.  When 
doubts  a  rife  refpedfing  the  condruc- 
tion  of  date  laws,  it  is  not  unufual 
or  improper  for  the  date  legidatures 
by  explanatory  or  declaratory  a&s, 
to  remove  thofe  doubts  :  but  the 
cafe  between  laws  and  compacts  or 
treaties,  is  in  this  widely  different ; 
for  when  doubts  arife  refpebting  the 
feiiie  and  meaning*  of  a  treaty,  they* 
are  fo  far  from  being  cognisable  by 
a  date  legislature,  that  the  United 
States  in  congrefs  affembled  have 
no  authority  to  fettle  and  determine 
them  :  tor  as  the  legidature  only, 
which  contUtutionally  paiTes  a  law,, 
has  power  to  revife  and  amend  it ; 
fo  the  fovereign  only,  who  are  par¬ 
ties  to  the  treaties,  have  power  by 
mutual  copfent  and  poderior  arti¬ 
cles  to  correct  or  explain  it. 

In  cafes  between  individuals,  all 
doubts  reflecting  the  meaning  of  a 
law,  are  in  the  drd  indance  mere 
judicial  quedions,  and  are  to  be 
heard  and  decided  in  the  courts  of 
judice,  having  cognizance  of  the 
caud  s  in  which  they  arife,  and 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  determine  them 
according*  to  the  rules  and  maxims 
edablidied  by  the  laws  of  nations 
for  the  interpretation  of  treaties* 
From  thefe  principles  it  follows  of 
necedary  confequerice  that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  date  has  a  right  by  legifia- 
tive  abb  to  decide  and  point  out  the 
fenfe  in  which  their  particular  citi¬ 
zens  and  courts  fliail  underdand 
this  or  that  article  of  a  treaty. 

It  is  evident  that  a  contrary  doc¬ 
trine  would  not  only  militate  a- 
traind  the  common  and  edablifhed 

o 

maxims  and  ideas  relative  to  this 
fubjebt,  but  would  prove  no  lefs 
ludicrous  in.  practice  than  it  is  irra¬ 
tional  in  theory  ;  for  in  that  cafe, 
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the  fame  article  of  the  fame  treaty 
might  bv  law  be  made  to  mean  one 
thing  in  New  Hampmtre,  another 
thing  in  New-York,  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  in 
Georgia. 

How  far  Inch  legi dative  adFs 
would  be  valid  and  obligatory  even 
within  the  limits-of  the  Hate  nailing 
them,  is  a  qucllion  which  we  hope 
never  to  have  occafion  to  difcuff. 
Certain  however  it  is,  that  filch  adFs 
cannot  bind  either  of  the  con  tracing 
(overt- igns,  and  confequentiy  can¬ 
not  be  obligatory  on  their  refpedFive 
nations. 

But  if  treaties,  and  every  article 
in  them,  be  (as  they  are  and  ought 
to  be)  binding  on  the  whole  nation  ; 
if  individual  Hates  have  no  right  to 
accept  feme  articles  and  rej  edt  o- 
thers  ;  and  if  the  impropriety  of 
Hate  adds  to  interpret  and  decide  the 
fenfe  and  conflrudtion  of  them,  be 
apparent ;  Hill  more  manifeff  m u ft 
be  the  impropriety  of  Hate  a 61s  to 
eontroul,  delay,  or  modify  the 
operation  and  execution  of  thefe 
bationai  compadts. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  the 
fievbral  Hates  affembled  by  their  de¬ 
legates  in  Congrefs,  have  exprefs 
power  to  form  treaties,  treaties  fo 
formed  are  not  afterwards  to  be 
iubjedl  to  fuch  alterations  as  this  or 
;hat  legiflature  may  think  expedient 
o  make,  and  that  too  without  the 
content  of  either  of  the  parties  to  it, 
.hat  is  in  the prefent  cafe  without  the 
tonfentof  all  the  United  States,  who 
rolledlively  are  parties  to  this  treaty 
n  the  one  fide,  and  his  Biitannick 
inajeffy  on  the  other.  Were  the 
ygiflatures  to  poffefs  and  to  exercife 
:uch  power,  we  fhould  foon  bein- 
■' dived,  as  a  nation,  in  anarchy  and 
onh.il.ion  at  Some,  and  in  difputes, 
phicH  ivould  probably  terminate  in 
jollilities  and  war  with  the  nations 
Ij/ith  whom  we  may  hate  formed 
1787, 
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treaties.  Inftances  would  then  be 
frequent  of  treaties  fully  executed 
in  one  Hate,  and  only  partly  exe¬ 
cuted  in  another;  and  of  the  fame 
article  being  executed  in  one  man* 
ner  in  one  Hate,  and  in  a  different 
manner,  or  not  at  all,  in  another 
Hate.  Hi Hory  furnifhes  no  prece¬ 
dent  of  fuch  liberties  taken  with 
treaties  under  form  of  law  in  any 
nation. 

Contradls  between  nations,  like 

contradFs  between  individuals,  fhould 

be  faithfully  executed,  even  though 

the  fword  in  the  one  cafe,  and  the 

law  in  the  other,  did  not  compel  it. 

Honed  nations,  like  honed  men, 

require  no  refframt  to  do  juHice; 

and  though  impunity  and  the  necef- 

flt v  of  affairs  may  fometim.es  afford 
•  * 

temptations  to  pare  down  contracts 
to  the  meafure  of  convenience,  yet 
it  is  never  done  but  at  the  expence 
of  that  effeem,  and  confidence,  and 
credit,  which  are  of  infinitely  more 
worth  than  all  the  momentary  ad- 
vantages  which  fuch  expedients  can. 
extort. 

But  although  contracting  nations 
cannot,  like  individuals,  avail  them- 
felves  of  courts  of  j office  ro  compel 
performance  of  contracts ;  yet  an 
appeal  to  heaven  and  to  arms  is  al¬ 
ways  in  their  power,  and  often,  in 
their  inclination. 

But  it  is  their  duty  to  take  care 
that  they  never  lead  their  people  to 
make  and  fupport  fuch  appeals,  u tr¬ 
ie  fs  the  fincerity  and  propriety  of 
their  con  duel  affords  them  good  rea- 
fon  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
juffice  and  prot-edtion  of  Heaven, 
Thus  much  we  think  it  ufeful  to 
obferve  in  order  to  explain  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  we  have  unani- 
moufly  come  to  the  following  refo* 
lutions,  viz, 

44  Refolved,  That  the  iegiffatures 
of  the  feveral  Hates  cannot  of  right 
pafs  any  adf  or  abb  for  interpreting, 

(G)  explain* 
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explaining,  or  condruing  a  national 
treaty,  or  any  part  or  claufe  of  it ; 
nor  for  retraining,  limiting,  or  in 
any  manner  impeding,  retarding  or 
counteradting  the  operation  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  fame ;  for,  on  be¬ 
ing  conditutionally  made,  ratified 
and  publillied,  they  become^  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  confederation,  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  are  not  only 
independent  of  the  will  and  power 
of  luch  legislatures,  but  alfo  bind¬ 
ing  and  obligatory  on  them*” 

As  the  treaty  of  peace,  fo  far  as 
it  refpedls  the  matters  and  things 
provided  tor  in  it,  is  a  law  to  the 
United  States  which  can  not  by  ail  or 
any  of  them  be  altered  or  changed, 
all  ilate  adts  edablifhing  proviiions 
relative  to  the  fame  objedts  which 
are  incompatible  with  it,  mud  in 

i 

every  point  of  view '"be  improper  ; 
fuch  adts  do  never  the  lei's  exit!  '*  but 
we  do  not  think  it  ntceffary  either 
to  enumerate  them  particularly,  or 
to  make  them  federally  the  fubjedts 
of  difeuffion.  It  appears  to  us  fuf- 
ficient  to  obferve  and  in  lift  that  the 
treaty  ought  to  have  free  courfe  in 
its  operation  and  execution,  and 
that  all  obflacles  interpofed  by  date 
adts  be  removed.  We  mean  to  adt 
with  the  mod  fcrupulous  regard  to 
jfudice  and  candour  towards  Great 
Britain,  and  with  an  equal  degree  of 
delicacy,  moderation,  and  decifion, 
towards  the  dates  which  have  given 
occafion  to  thefe  di feu  (lions. 

For  thefe  reafons  we  have  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms,  i6  Refolded,  That  all 
fuch  adts,  -  or  parts  of  adts  as  may  be 
now  exiding  in  any  of  the  dates, 
repugnant  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
ought  to  be  forthwith  repealed  ;  as 
weli  to  prevent  their  continuing  to 
be  regarded  as  violations  of  that 
treaty,  as  to  avoid  the  difagreeable 
tieceffity  there  might  other wife  be  of 
raifinganddifcuffingcpieftions  touch¬ 
ing  their  validity  and  obligation. n 
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Although  this  refolution  applied 
dridtly  only  to  fuch  of  the  dates  as  i 
have  palfed  the  exceptionable  adds 
alluded  to,  yet,  to  obviate  all  future 
dilputes  and  quedions,  as  well  as  to 
remove  thofe  which  now  exid,  we 
think  it  bed  that  every  date  without 
exception,  ftiould  pais  a  law  on  the 
fubjedt.  We  have  therefore  u  re- 
folved,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  l'everal  dates,  to  make  fuch  re¬ 
peal,  rather  by  deferibing  and  re«* 
citing  the  laid  adls  ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  to  pafs  an  adt,  declaring  in 
general  terms,  that  all  fuch  adts  and 
parts  of  adts,  repugnant  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  United  States* 
and  his  Britannick  majedy,  or  any 
article  thereof,  fhall  be,  and  there-” 
bg  are  repealed  ;  and  that  the  courts* 
of  law  and  equity  in  all  cafes  and 
quedions  cognizable  by  them  reflec¬ 
tively,  and  ariling  from  or  touching, 
the  faid  treaty,  fliall  decide  and. 
adjudge  according  to  the  true  intent 
arid  meaning  of  the  fame ;  any  thing 
in  the  faid  adts,  or  parts  of  adls,  to 
the  contrary  thereof  notwithdand- 
ingPJ 

Such  laws  would  anfvver  every 
purpofe,  and  be  e  a  illy  formed*  Thor 
more  they  were  of  the  like  tenot 
throughout  the  dates  the  better  j 
they  might  each  recite  i 

Whereas  certain  laws  and  datutea 
made  and  palled  in  Tome  of  the  Uni-t4J 
ed  States,  are  regarded  and  coin-1 
plained  of  as  repugnant  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  by 
reafon  whereof  not  only  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States  pledged 
by  that  treaty,  has  been  drawn 
into  quedion,  but  their  elfential 
intereils  under  that  treaty  greatly  ; 
affedted  :  And  whereas  judiee  to 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  regard  to 
the  honour  and  intered  of  the  United 
States,  require  that  the  faid  treaty 
be  faithfully  executed,  and  that»U 
obdacles  thereto,  and  particularly  : 

fuch 
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fuch  as  do  or  may  be  con.ftru.ed  to 
proceed  from  the  laws  of  this  Hate, 
he  effectually  removed  ;  therefore, 

Be  it  enaded  by  and 

it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  fame,  that  fuch  of  the  ads  or 
parts  of  ads  of  the  legiflature  of 
this  date,  as  are  repugnant  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  his  Britannick  majefty, 
or  any  article  thereof,  fliali  be,  and 
hereby  are  repealed.  And  further, 
that  the  courts  of  law  and  equity 
within  this  ftate  be,  and  they  hereby 
are  directed  and  required  in  all 
caufes  and  queftions  cognizable  by 
them  rcfpedively,  andmiiing  from 
or  touching  the  find  treaty,  to  de¬ 
cide  and  adjudge  according  to  the 
tenor,  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  fame,  any  thing  in  the  faid  acts 
or  partsof  ads,  to  the  contrary  there¬ 
of  in  any  wife  notwithstanding. 

Such  a  general  law,  would,  we 
think,  be  preferable  to  one  that 
fhould  minutely  enumerate  the  ads' 
and  claufes  intended  to  be -repealed; 
becaufe  omiffions  might  accidentally 
be  made  in  the  enumeration,  or 
cpieftion  might  arife,  and  perhaps 
not  be  fatisfadorily  determined,  re- 
fpeding  particular  ads  or  claufes, 
about  which  contrary  opinions  may 
be  entertained.  By  repealing  in 
general  terms  all  ads  and  claufes 
repugnant  to  the  treaty,  the  bufmeis 
will  be  turned  over  to  its  proper  de¬ 
partments,  viz.  the  judicial;  and 
the  courts  of  law  will  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  whether  any  par¬ 
ticular  ad  or  claufe  is  or  is  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  treaty.  Befides,  when 
it  is  confidered  that  the  judges  in. 
general  are  men  of  charader  and 
learning,  feel,  as  well  as  know 
the  obligations  of  office,  and  the 
value  of  reputation,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  doubt  that  their  condud 
and  judgment  relative  to  thefe,  as 
well  as  other  judicial  matters*  will 
jbe  wife  and  upright* 


Be  pleafed,  fir,  to  lay  this  letter 
before  the  legiflature  of  your  ffatc 
without  delay.  We  flatter  ourfeives 
they  will  concur  with  Us  in  opinion 
that  candour  amd  juitice  are  as  necef- 
fary  to  true  policy  as  they  are'to 
found  morality,  and  that  the  mbit 
honourable  way  of  delivering  ofir- 
ielves  from  the  embaroffment  of 
miftakes,  is  fairly  to  corred  and 
amend  them.  It  certainly  is  time 
that  all  doubts  refpeding  the  pub¬ 
lic  faith  be  removed, ’  and  that  all 
queftions  and  differences  between 
us  and  Great  Britain  be  amicably 
and  finally  fettled.  The  ftates  are 
informed  of  the  reafons  why  his 
Britannick  majefty  flail  continues  to 
occupy  the  frontier  pofts,  which  W 
the  treaty  he  agreed  to  evacuate ;  and 
we  have  the  ftrongeft  affurances  that 
an  exaCt  compliance  with  the  treaty- 
on  our  part  Ilia  1 1  be  followed  by  a 
p undual  performance  of  it  oii  the 
part  of  Great  Britain! 

It  is  important  that  the-  fevetal 
legislatures  fhould,  as  foon  as  poffi» 
ble,  take  thefe  matters  into  conilder- 
atioii  ;  and  we  requeft  the  favour 
of  you  to  tranfmit  to  us  an  authen- 
ticated  copy  of  fuch  ads,  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  legiflature  of  your 
ftate,  as  may  take  place  on  the  fub» 
jed,  and  in  purfuance  of  this  letter. 

By  order  ofCongrefs, 
(Signed/  ARTHUR  St.  GLAIR 
Prefident. 


Plan  of  a  new  Conjlitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America ,  agreed 
upon  at  a  Convention  held  at 
Pork. 

New  York,  Sept*  21* 

In  Convention,  Sept.  17,  1787* 
Sir, 

We  have  now  the  honour  to  fub« 
mit  to  the  confideration  of  the  United 
(G  %) 
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States,  in  Congrefs  aflembled,  that 
conftitution  which  has  appeared  to 
1»  us  the  moll  advifeable. 

The  friends  of  our  country  have 
long  feen  and  delired,  that  the 
power  of  making  war,  peace,  and 
treaties,  that  of  levying  money,  and 
regulating  commerce,  and  the  cor- 
refpondent  executive  and  judicial 
authorities,  Ihould  be  fully  and  ef¬ 
fectually  veiled  in  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  union  ;  but  the 
Impropriety  of  delegating  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  trull  to  one  body  of  men  is 
evident.  Hence  refults  the  nccef- 
fity  of  a  different  organization. 

It  is  obvioufly  impracticable  in 
the  fcederal  government  of  thefe 
Hates,  to  fecure  all  rights  of  inde¬ 
pendent  fovereignty  to  each,  and 
yet  provide  for  the  interell  and  fafe- 
ty  of  all.  Individuals,  entering  into 
a  fociety,  mull  give  up  a  fhare  of 
liberty  to  preferve  the  reft.  The 
magnitude  of  the  facrifice  mull  de¬ 
pend  as  well  on  flotation  and  cir- 
cumftance,  as  on  the  objeCl  to  be 
obtained.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult 
to  draw  with  precision  the  line  be¬ 
tween  thofe  rights  that  mull  be  fur- 
rendered,  and  thofe  which  may  be 
referved  ;  and,  on  the  prelent  oc- 
cafion,  this  difficulty  was  increafed 
by  a  difference  among  the  feveral 
Hates,  as  to  their  fituation,  extent, 
habits,  and  particular  interefts. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this 
fubjecl,  we  kept  fteadily  in  our  view 
that  which  appears  to  us  the  greateft 
interell  of  every  true  American — 
the  confolidation  of  our  union,  in 
which  is  involved  our  prolperity,  fe¬ 
licity,  fafety,  perhaps  our  national 
exiftence.  This  important  confidera- 
tion,  ferioully  and  deeply  imprefled 
on  our  minds,  led  each  ftate  in  the 
convention  to  be  lefs  rigid  on  points 
of  inferior  magnitude  than  might 
have  been  otherwile  cxpeCted  ;  and 
thus  the  conftitution,  which  we  now 
^refent,  is  the  refuic  of  a  fpirit  of 
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amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference 
and  conceflion  which  the  peculiarity 
of  our  political  fituation  rendered 
indifpen  fable. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and 
entire  approbation  of  every  ftate,  is 
not  perhaps  to  be  expeCled ;  but 
each  will  doubtlefs  confider,  that, 
had  her  interefts  been  alone  confult- 
ea,  the  confequences  might  have 
been  particularly  difagreeable  or. in¬ 
jurious  to  others ;  that  it  is  liable 
to  as  few  exceptions  as  could  rea- 
fonably  have  been  expected,  we 
hope  and  believe  ;  and  that  it  may 
promote  the  lafting  welfare  of  that 
country,  fo  dear  to  us  all,  and  fe¬ 
cure  her  freedom  and  happinefs,  i* 
our  moll  ardent  wilh. 

With  great  refpeCt, 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

S  I  R, 

Your  Excellency’s  moll 
Obedient  and  humble  fervants, 
Gegrge  Washington,  Preftdent, 

By  unanimous  order  of  the  Convention, 

[To  his  Excellency  the  Prejideni  of 
CongrefsB\ 

WE,,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  eftablifh  juftice,  in¬ 
lure  domeftic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  the 
bleffings  of  liberty  to  ourfelves  and 
our  pofterity,  do  ordain  and  efta-r 
blilh  this  conftitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

$edl.  i.  All  legiflative  powers 
herein  granted  fhall  be  veiled  in  a 
congreis  of  the  United  States ;  which 
fhall  con  lift  of  a  fenate  and  houfe  of 
reprefen  tatives. 

Sedt.  2.  The  houfe  of  reprefen- 
tatives  fhall  be  compofed  of  mein* 
bers  chofen,  every  fecond  year,  by 
the  people  of  the  feveral  Hates ;  and 
the  electors  in  each  ftate  fhall  have 
the  qualifications  requiiite  for  elec¬ 
tors 
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tors  of  the  mofi  numerous  branch 
of  the  frate  lerillaiure. 

o 

No  perfon  (hall  be  a  rcprefenta- 
tive  who  {hall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
been  i'even  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  fliali  not 
when  eledted  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  Rate  in  which  he  fhall  be  cho- 
ien. 

Reprefentatives  and  diredt  taxes 
fhall  be  apportioned  among  the  fe« 
veral  Rates  which  may  be  included 
within  this  union,  according  to  their 
refpedtive  numbers,  which  fhall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  per  Ions,  including 
thole  bound  to  fervice  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  perfons. 
The  actual  enumeration  (hall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the 
firff  meeting  of  the  congrefs  of  the 
United  States,  and  within  every 
fubfequent  term  of  ten  years,  in 
fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  by  law 
diredt.  The  number  of  reprefenta¬ 
tives  fhall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  Hate  fhall 
have  at  leaf!  one  reprefen  rati  ve  ; 
and  until  fuch  enumeration  fliali  be 
made,  the  Rate  of  New  Hampfhire 
fhall  be  entitled  to  chufe  three, 
Maffachuletts  eight,  Rhode  Ifland 
and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Connedficut  five,  New  York  fix, 
New  Jerfey  four,  Pennfylvania 
light,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix, 
Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five, 
South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia 
:hree. 

When  vacancies  happen  to  the 
reprefentation  from  any  Rate,  the 
executive  authority  thereof  fhall 
ifiue  writs. of  election  to  fill  fuch  va¬ 
cancies* 

The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  fhall 
chufe  their  fpeaker  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  fhall  have  the  foie  power 
)f  impeachment* 
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bedh  3.  The  fenate  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States  lhall  be  cchmpofed  of  two 
fenators  from  each  Rate,  chofen  by 
the  legiflature  thereof,  for  fix  years  ; 
and  each  fenator  fhall  have  one 
vote. 

Immediately  after  they  fhall  be 
affembled  in  confequence  of  the 
firfi  eledlion,  they  fhall  be  divided, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  into  three 
cl  a  Res.  The  feats  of  the  fenators 
of  the  firR  clafs  fliali  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fecond  year  ; 
of  the  fecond  clafs,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fourth  year;  and  of  the  third 
clafs,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixth 
year ;  fo  that  one-third  may  be 
chofen  every  fecond  year  ;  and  if 
vacancies  happen  by  refig  nation,  or 
otherwife,  during  the  recefs  of  the 
legiilature  of  any  Rate,  the  execu¬ 
tive  thereof  may  make  temporary 
appointments  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legiilature  which  fliali  then 
fill  fuch  vacancies. 

No  perfon  fliali  be  a  fenator  who 
fliali  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  fliali  not,  when  eledled,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  Rate  for  which  he 
fliali  be  chofen. 

The  vice-prefident  of  the  United 
States  fhall  be  prefident  of  the  fe¬ 
nate  ;  but  Gall  have  no  vote,  un* 
lefs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  fenate  fhall  chufe  their  other 
officers,  and  alfo  a  prefident  pro 
tempore >  in  the  abfence  of  the  vice 
prefident,  or  when  he  fliali  exercife 
the  office  of  prefident  of  the  United 
States. 

The  fenate  fliali,  have  the  foie 
power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  fitting  for  that  purpofe,  they 
fhall  he  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  chief  juflice  fliali 
prefide;  and  no  perfon  fliali  be  con¬ 
victed  without  the  concurrence  of 
(G  3)  '  two 
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two-thirds  of  the  members  prefect. 

judgement  in  cafes  of  impeach¬ 
ment  fhall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office,  and  dii qua¬ 
lification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honour,  trull,  or  profit, 
under  the  United  S-.ates  ;  but  the 
party  convicted  fhall  never thelefs 
be  liable,  and  fubject  to  indictment, 
trial,  judgement,  and  punifhment, 
according  to  law. 

.  Sect.  4.  The  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  .holding  elections  for  fe- 
irators  and  reprefentatives,  lhall  be 
preferibed  in  each  date  by  the  le- 
giflature  thereof  ;  but  the  congrefs 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  fuch  regulations,  except  as  to 
the  places  of  chiding  Senators. 

.  The  congrefs  fh.aU  affemble  at 
lead  once  in  every  year ;  and  fuch 
meeting  fhall  be  on  the  firft  Monday 
in.  Pecember,  unlefs  they  fhall  by 
law  appoint  a  different  day. 

,  Sect.  5.  Each  houfe  dial!  be  the 
judge  of  the  election^  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
and  a  majority  of  each  lhall  conlli- 
tute  a  quorum  to  do  bufmefs  ;  but 
a  f mailer  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorifed 
tp  compel  the  attendance  of  abient 
members,  in  fuch  manner,  and  un¬ 
der,  fuch  penalties,  as  <$ach  houfe 
may  provide. 

.  Each  houfe  may  determine  the 
pules  of  its  proceedings,  punifh  its 
members  for  diforderly  behaviour, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  fhall  keep  a  journal 
of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time 
to  time  publifh  the  lame,  excepting 
fuch  parts  as  may  in  their  judge¬ 
ment  require  fecrecy  ;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either 
houfe  on  any  queflion  fhall,  at  the 
define  of  one-fifth  of  thofe  prefent, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  feffion 
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of  congrefs,  fhall,  without  the  con> 
fent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
houfes  fhall  be  fitting. 

Sect.  6.  The  fenators  and  repre- 
fentatives  fhall  receive  a  compenfa* 
tion  for  their  lervices,  to  be  afeer- 
tained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treafury  of  the  United  States.  They 
fhall  in  all  cafes,  except  treafon, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrefi  during 
their  attendance  at  the  feffion  of 
their  refpective  houfes,  and  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  fame  5 
and  for  any  fpeech  or  debate  in  ei¬ 
ther  houfe,  they  lhall  not  be  quef- 
tioned  in  any  other  place. 

Nofenatoror  reprefentative  firali, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  fhall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emolument 
whereof  fhall  have  been  mcreafed 
during  fuch  time;  and  no  per  foil, 
holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  fhall  be  a  member  of  either 
houfe  during  his  continuance  in 
office. 

Sect.  7,  All  bills  for  railing  re¬ 
venue  fhall  originate  in  the  houfe 
of  reprefentatives  ;  but  the  fenate 
may  propofe  or  concur  with  amend¬ 
ments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  lhall  have  palled 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  and  the 
fenate  fhall,  before  it  become  a  law, 
be  prefented  to  the  prelident  of  the 
United  States:  if  he  approve,  he 
fhall  fign  it ;  but,  if  not,  he  fhall 
return  it  with  his  objections  to  that 
houfe  in  which  it  fhall  have  origin¬ 
ated,  who  fhall  enter  the  objections 
at  large  on  their  journal,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  reconfider  it.  If,  after  Inch 
reconfideration,  two-thirds  of  that 
houfe  fhall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill, 
fhall  be  fent,  together  with  the  ob¬ 
jections, 
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jedlions,  to  the  other  houfe,  by 
which  it  fhall  likevvife  be  reconfider- 
ed,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
that  houfe,  it  fhall  become  a  law. 
But  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  ud 
both  houfes  fhall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays ;  gnd  the  names  of 
the  perfons  voting;  for  and  againft 
the  bill  fhall  be  entered  on  the  jour¬ 
nal  of  each  houfe  refpedtively.  If 
any  bill  fnall  not  be  returned  by  the 
prefident  within  ten  ‘days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  fhall  have  been 
prefented  to  him,  the  fame  fhall 
be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  rtgned  it,  imlefs  the  congrefs 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  re¬ 
turn*  in  which  cafe  it  fhall  not  be  a 
law. 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote, 
to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  fe- 
snate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
may  be  neceffary  (except  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  adjournment),  fhall  be  pre¬ 
fented  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  before  the  fame  (hail 
take  eftedt,  fhall  be  approved  by  him, 
or,  being  difapproved  by  him,  fhall 
be  re-palled  by  two  thirds  of  the  fe- 
nate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
according  to  the  rules  and  limita? 
tions  prefcribed  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill. 

Se£f.  8.  The  congrefs  fhall  have 
power  to  lay  and  colledl  taxes,  du¬ 
ties,  imports,  and  excifes,  to  '  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States ;  but  all  duties, 
imports,  and  excifes,  fhall  be  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States, 

To  regulate  commerce  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  and  among  the  feve- 
ral  rtates,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

To  ertablilh  an  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  fubjedfs  of  bankruptcies,  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 
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To  coin  money,  regulate  the  vj|- 
lue  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  ilandard  of  weights  andmea- 
fures. 

To  provide  for  the  punifhment  of 
counterfeiting  the  fecurities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States, 

To  ertablirti  port-offices  and  port- 
roads. 

To  promote  the  progrefs  of  fcience 
and  ufeful  arts,  by  fecuring  for  li¬ 
mited  times  to  authors  and  inventor? 
the  exclufive  right  to  their  relpec- 
tive  writings  and  difeoyeries. 

To  conftitqte  tribunals  inferior  to 
the  fu p re m e  co u r t . 

To  define  and  punifli  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  Teas, 
and  offences  again  ft  the  law  of  nations. 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprifal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water. 

To  raile  and  fupport  armies ; 
but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  life  fhall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

To  make  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces.  % 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the¬ 
rmion,  fupprefs  infurredlions,  and 
repel  invartons. 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arm¬ 
ing,  and  difeiplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  fuch  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  United  States ;  referving  to 
the  dates  refpedtively  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  officers,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  training  the  militia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difeipline  prefcribed  by 
congrefs. 

To  exercife  exclufive  legillation, 
in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  over  fucK 
diftridt  (not  exceeding  ten  miles 
fquare),  as  may,  by  ceffion  of  par¬ 
ticular  rtates,  and  the  acceptance  of 
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congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
to  exercife  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased  by  the  confent  of 
the  legihature  of  the  hate,  in  which 
the  fame  fhall  be,  for  the  erebtion 
of  forts,  magazines,  arienals,  dock¬ 
yards,  and  other  needful  buildings. 
And 

To  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be 
Tieceffary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vehed  by  this 
confutation  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  office  thereof. 

Sebl.  g.  The  migration  or  im¬ 
portation  of  fuch  perfons  as  any  of 
the  hates  now  exilting  fhall  think 
proper  to  admit,  (hall  not  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  congrefs,  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  impofed  on  fuch  importa¬ 
tion,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  perfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  flail  not  be  fufpended, 
unlefs  when,  in  cafes  of  rebellion  or 
invahon,  the  public  fafety  may  re¬ 
quire  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  foft 
fafto  law,  fhall  be  pahed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direbf  tax, 
fhall  be  laid,  unlefs  in  proportion 
to  the  cenfus,  or  enumeration  here¬ 
in  before  di rebled  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  fhall  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any  hate. 
No  preference  fhall  be  given,  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  hate 
over  thofe  of  another  :  nor  flia.ll 
veff  Is  bound  to  or  from  one  hate  be 
obi'gcd  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  du¬ 
ties,  in  another. 

No  money  fhall  be  drawn  from 
the  treafuty,  but  in  confequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law ;  and 
a  regular  hatement  and  account  of 


the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  fhall  be  publifhed 
from  time  to  time* 

No  title  of  nobility  fhall  be  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States :  and  no 
perfon  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trull  under  them  fhall,  without 
the  confent  of  the  congrefs,  accept 
of  any  prefent,  emolument,  office, 
or  tide,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from 
any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  hate, 

Sebh  10.  No  hate  fhall  enter  into 
any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera¬ 
tion  :  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprifal  ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of 
credit;  make  any  thing,  but  gold 
and  filver  coin,  a  tender  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  ;  pafs  any  bill  oi  at¬ 
tainder,  ex  poft  faHo  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  hate  fhall,  without  the  con¬ 
fer^  of  the  congrefs,  lay  any  im- 
pohs  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex¬ 
ports,  except  what  may  be  abfo- 
jutely  neceffary  for  executing  its 
infpebfion  laws ;  and  the  net  pro¬ 
duce  of  all  duties  and  impoits,  laid 
by  any  hate  on  imports  or  exports, 
fhall  be  for  the  ufe  of  the  Treafury 
of  the  United  States;  and  all  fuch 
laws  fhall  be  fubjebt  to  the  revifion 
and  controul  of  the  congrefs.  No 
hate  fhall,  without  the  confent  of 
congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage, 
keep  troops  or  Chips  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement 
or  com  path  with  another  hate,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in 
war  ;  unlefs  actually  invaded,  or  in 
fuch  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Sebt.  1.  The  executive  power 
fhall  be  vehed  in  a  prefident  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  fhall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
four  years  ;  and,  together  with  the 
vice-prefident,  chofcn  for  the  fame 
term,  be  elected  as  follows; 

Each 
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Each  ft  ate  ftiall  appoint,  in  fuch 
manner  as  the  legiflature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fena- 
tors  and  reprefentatives  to  which 
the  ftate  may  be  entitled  in  the  con- 
grefs  ;  but  no  fenator  or  reprefen- 
tative,  or  perfon  holding  an  office 
of  truft  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  ftrall  be  appointed  an  debtor. 

The  debtors  ftiall  meet  in  their 
refpeclive  ftates,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  two  perfons,  of  whom  one  at 
ieaft  ftiall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  fame  ftate  with  themfelves. 
And  they  ftiall  make  a  lift  of  all  the 
perfons  voted  for,  and  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  for  each  ;  which  lift 
they  ftiall  fign  and  certify,  and 
tranfmit  fealed  to  the  feat  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States,  bi- 
rebted  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate. 
The  prelident  of  the  fenate  ftiall,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe 
of  reprefentatives,  open  all  the  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  the  votes  ftiall  then  be 
counted.  The  perfon  having  the 
greateft  number  of  votes  ftiall  be  the 
prelident,  if  fuch  number  be  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec¬ 
tors  appointed ;  and,  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  fuch  ma¬ 
jority,  and  have  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  then  the  houfe  of  repre¬ 
fentatives  ftiall  immediately  choofe 
by  ballot  one  of  them  for  prelident; 
and,  if  no  perfon  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  five  higheft  on  the 
lift  the  faid  houfe  ftiall  in  like  man¬ 
ner  choofe  the  prefident.  But,  in 
choofing  the  prelident,  the  votes 
ftiall  be  taken  by  the  ftates,  the  re- 
prefentation  from  each  ftate  having 
one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ffiall  confift  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
ftates,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
ftates  fhall  be  neceflary  to  a  choice. 
In  every  cafe,  after  the  choice  of 
the  prelident,  the  perfon  having 
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the  greateft  number  of  votes  of  the 
debtors  ffiall  be  the  vice-prefident. 
Lut,  ft  there  ftiould  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  fe¬ 
ll  att  ftiall  choofe  for  them  by  ballot 
the  vice-prefident. 

.  The  congrefs  may  determine  the 
time  of  choofing  the  debtors,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  fhall  give 
their  votes  ;  which  day  ffiall  be  the 
lame  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  pei  ion,  except  a  natural-born 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Stores  at  the  tune  of  the  adoption 
of  this  conftitution,  ftiall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  prelident ;  neither 
ftiall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that 
omce,  who  ffiall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  refident  with- 
in  the  United  Staton 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  pre- 
fident  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
refignation,  or  inability  to  difcharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid 
office,  the  fame  ftiall  devolve  on 
the  vice-prefident;  and  the  congrefs 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of 
removal,  death,  refignation,  or  in¬ 
ability,  both  of  the  prelident  and 
vice-prefident,  declaring  what  offi¬ 
cer  ffiall  then  abt  as  prelident;  and 
fuch  officer  ihal!  act  accordingly,  un¬ 
til  the  difability  be  removed,  or  a 
prefident  ftiall  be  elebted. 

The  prefident  fhall,  at  ftated 
times,  receive  for  his  fervices  a  com- 
penfatiQn,  which  (hall  neither  be 
increafed  or  dimioiftied  during  the 
period  for  which  he  ffiall  have  been 
elebted ;  and  he  ffiall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emo¬ 
lument  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution 
of  his  office,  he  ffiall  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  oath  or  affirmation: 

“  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  prefident  of  the  United 

States, 
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States,  and  will  to  the  bed  of  my  a- 
bility  prefer  ve,  protedt,  and  derend, 
the  eantlitiuion  of  the  United 
States.*7 

Scdi.  2.  The  prefident  fhall  be 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
jiavy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  feveral  dates, 
when  called  into  the  afifcual  fervice 
Of  the  United  States :  he  may  re¬ 
quire  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of 
the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments,  upon  any 
fitbjedf  relating  to  the  duties  of  their 
jrefpedtive  offices ;  and  he  fhall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par¬ 
dons  for  offences  againft  the  United 
Stares,  except  in  cafes  of  impeach- 

He  fhall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  the  fenate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  con¬ 
cur  ;  and  he  floali  nominate,  and, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent 
of  the  fenate,  fhall  appoint  ambaffa- 
dors,  other  public  minifters  and 
con fuls,  judges  of  the  fupreme 
court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whofe  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwife  provided 
for,  and  which  fhall  be  eftablifh- 
ed  by  law.  But  the  congrefs 
may  by  law  veff  the  appointment  of 
fuch  inferior  officers  as  they  may 
think  proper,  in  the  prefident  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments. 

The  prefident  fhall  have  power 
to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recefs  of  the  fe¬ 
nate,  by  granting  commiffions  which 
fhall  expire  at  the  end  ol  their  next 
feffion. 

Sedh  3.  He  fhall  from  time  to 
time  give  to  the  congrefs  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  ffate  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  confideration 
fuch  meafures  as  he  ihall  judge  ne- 
eeffkry  and  expedient :  he  may,  on 
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extraordinary  occafions,  convene 
both  houfes,  or  either  of  them  5  and- 
in  cafe  of  difagreement  between  them 
with  refpect  to  the  time  of  adjourn¬ 
ment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch 
time  as  he  fhall  think  proper ;  he 
ffiall  receive  ambaffadors  and  other 
public  minifters  :  he  {ball  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  | 
and  fhall  commiffion  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  States, 

Se£t.  4.  The  prefident,  vice- pre¬ 
fident,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  fhall  be  removed 
from  office,  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treafon,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
mean  ours. 

ARTICLE  III, 

Sedh  1.  The  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  fhall  be  veiled  iti 
one  fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch  in¬ 
ferior  courts  as  the  congrefs  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  efta- 
bliih.  The  judges,  both  of  the  fu— 
preme  and  inferior  courts,  fhall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour, 
and  fhall,  at  flated  times,  receive 
for  their  fervices  a  compenfation, 
which  fhall  not  be  diminifhed  dur¬ 
ing  their  continuance  in  office, 

Sedt.  2.  The  judicial  power  fhal| 
extend  to  all  cafes  in  law  and  equity, 
arifing  under  this  conftitution/  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  trea¬ 
ties  made,  or  which  fhall  be  made, 
under  their  authority  ;  to  all  cafes 
affedting  ambaffadors,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  minifters  and  confuls ;  to  all  cafes 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  juri ('dic¬ 
tion  ;  to  controverfies  to  which  the 
United  States  fhall  be  a  party ;  to 
controverfies  between  two  or  more 
ftates,  between  a  ftate  and  citizens 
of  another  ftate,  between  citizens  of 
different  ftates,  between  citizens  of 
the  fame  ftate  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  ftates,  and  be¬ 
tween  a  ftate,  or  the  citizens  there¬ 
of 
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$f,  and  foreign  dates,  citizens,  or 
fuhjefts. 

In  all  cafes  affefting  ambadadors, 
other  public  miniders  and  confuls, 
and  thofe  in  which  a  date  lha.ll  be 
party,  the  fupreme  court  diall  have 
original  jurifdiftion.  In  all  the 
other  cafes  before  mentioned,  tbe 
fupreme  court  Hiall  have  appellate 
jurifdiftion.  both  as  to  law  and  faft, 
with  fuch  exceptions,  and  under 
fuch  regulations,  as  the  congrefs 
lhall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in 
cafes  of  impeachment,  fhall  be  by 
jury  ;  and  fuch  trial  fnall  be  held 
in  the  date  where  the  faid  crimes 
fhall  have  been  committed  ;  but, 
when  not  committed  within  any 
date,  the  trial  fnall  be  at  fuch  place 
or  places  as  the  congrefs  may  by 
law  have  directed. 

Seel.  3,  Treafon  againd  the  li¬ 
nked  States  (hall  confid  only  in  le¬ 
vying  war  againd  them,  or  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  perfon 
fhall  be  eonvifted  of  treafon,  unlefs 
on  the  tedimony  of  two  witnefles  to 
the  fame  overt-aft,  or  on  confeffion 
in  open  court. 

The  congrefs  fhall  have  power  to 
declare  the  punifhment  of  treafon  ; 
but  no  attainder  of  treafon  fhall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  for¬ 
feiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the 
perfon  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Seft.  1*  Full  faith  and  credit  diall 
be  given  in  each  date  to  the  public 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  of  every  other  date.  And  the 
congrefs  may  y  general  laws  pre- 
feribe  the  m  nner  in  which  fuch 
afts,  records,  and  proceedings,  diall 
be  proved,  and  the  effeft  thereof. 

Seft.  2.  The  citizens  of  each 
date  fhall  be  entitled  to  all  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  feveral  dates. 


A  perfon  charged  in  any  date 
with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crime* 
who  diall  fiy  from  jullice,  and  be 
found  in  another  date,  diall,  on  de- 
mand  of  the  executive  authority  of 
the  date  from  which  he  fled,  be*de« 
livered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the 
date  having  jurifdiftion  of  the 
crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  la¬ 
bour  in  one  date,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  efcaping  into  any  other, 
fhall,  in  confequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  difeharged 
from  fuch  fervice  or  labour  ;  but 
diall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or 
labour  may  be  due. 

Seft.  3.  New  dates  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  congrefs  into  this  U- 
nion ;  but  no  new  date  diall  be 
formed  or  erefted  within  the  jurif¬ 
diftion  of  any  other  date  ;  nor  any 
date  be  formed  by  the  junftion  of 
two  or  more  dates,  or  parts  of  dates, 
without  the  confent  of  the  iegida- 
tures  of  the  dates  concerned,  as 
well  as  of  the  congrefs. 

The  congrefs  diall  have  power  to 
difpefe  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  refpefting  the  terri¬ 
tory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States  ;  and  nothing  in. 
this  Conditution  diall  be  fo  con- 
drued  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  date. 

Seft.  4.  The  United  States  diall 
guarantee  to  every  date  in  this  Uni¬ 
on  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  diall  proteft  each  of  them 
againd  invadon  ;  and,  on  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  legidature,  or  of  the 
executive  (when  the  legidature  can¬ 
not  be  convened),  againd  domeflic 
violence. 

ARTICLE  V- 

The  congrefs,  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  both  houfes  diall  deem  it, 
necelfary,  diall  propofe  amendments 

to 
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So  this  conftitutioh,  or,  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  tbe  legiflatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  feveral  dates,  (ball 
call  a  Convention  for  pro  poling'  a- 
mendments,  which,  in  either  cafe, 
(hall  be  valid  to  all  ^intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  as  part  of  this  coriftitutipn, 
when  ratified  by  the  legiilatures  of 
three  fourths  of  the  feveral  dates, 
or  by  Conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  propof- 
cd  by  the  congrefs ;  provided  that 
no  amendment,  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  (hall  in  any 
manner  affeft  the  firfl  and  .fourth 
cl&ufes  in  the  ninth  fedtion  of  the 
firfl  article;  and  that  no  flare  with¬ 
out  its  confent  fliall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  fuffrage  in  the  fenate, 
ARTICLE  VI. 

All  debts  contracted,  and  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into,  before  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  conflitution,  fhall  be  as 
valid  againfl  the  Ignited  States  un¬ 
der  this  conflitution,  as  under  the 
confederation. 

This  conflitution,  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  fhall  be 
made  in  purfuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  fhall  be  the  l'upreme 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in 
every  date  (hall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  thing  in  the  conflitution  or  laws 
of  any  (late  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
flanding. 

The  fenators  and  reprefentatives 
before  mentioned,  and  the  members 
of  the  feveral  date  legiilatures,  and 
all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
feveral  dates,  fhall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation  to  fupport  this  con- 
dilution  ;  but  no  religious  ted  fhall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
-any  office  or  public  trud  under  the 
United  States. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  E  Vir. 

.  ratification  of  the  Conven¬ 
tions  of  Nine  States  fhall  be  fuffi. 
CIe!R.  dor  the  eflablifliment  of  this 
conflitution  between  the  dates  fo  ra¬ 
tifying  the  fame. 

Done  in  Convention,  by  the  una¬ 
nimous  confent  or  the  dates 
prefen t,  the  feventeenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Loid  one  thou  hand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-feven,  and  of 
the  independence  ef  the  United 
States^  of  America  the  twelfth. 
In  witnefs  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  fubfcribed  our  names. 

george  Washington; 

1  j elide nt ;  and  Deputy  from 
Virginia. 

New  Hampfli.  1  -If'"  kangdon, 

l  Nicholas  Gilman. 

Maflachufetts.  \  £ratrh>  p°rbam, 

{  Rufus  King. 

Connedicut.  \  W.  Sam.  Johnfon, 
(  Roger  Sherman. 

New  York.  Alexr.  Hamilton. 

|  Wm.  Livingdon, 

New  Jerfey.  1  Brearley, 

J  J  J  Wm.  Paterfon, 

1  Jonathan  Dayton. 
fBenjn.  Franklin, 
j  Thomas  Mifflin, 

|  Robert  Morris, 

J  George  Clymer, 

*  Thos.  Fita  limans, 
j  Jared  Ingerfol, 

|  James  Wilfon, 

L  Governeur  Morris, 
r  George  Read, 

\  Gun.  Bedford, jun. 
<  John  Dickinfon, 

J  Richard  Baffett, 

L  Jacob  Broom, 
r  James  M ‘Henry, 

J  Danielof  St.  Thos. 

|  Jenifer, 

1.  Daniel  Carroll, 
j  John  Blair, 

I  Js.  Madifon,  jun. 

Nth. 


Penn  fyl  vanin, 


Delaware. 


Maryland, 


Virginias 
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Nth.  Carolina, 


Sdu  Carolina. 


Georgia. 


f  William  Blount, 

|  R.  Dobbs  Spaight, 
[  Hugh  Williamfon. 


r  John  Rutledge, 

\  CharlesCotefworth 
<  Pinckney, 

1  Charles  Pinckney, 
(_  Pierce  Butler. 

|  William  Few. 

#  Abrrb.  Baldwin. 


Attefi.  William  Jackson,  fee. 


In  Convention,  Monday,  Sept,  17, 

*7^7, 

P  R  E  S  E  N  T, 

The  ftates  or  New  Hampfhire,  Maf- 
fachufett’s,  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ha¬ 
milton  from  New  York,  New 
ferfey,  Fennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Ca¬ 
rolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor¬ 
gia  : 

Reiolved, 

That  the  preceding  confiitution 
be  laid  before  the  United  States  in 
congrefs  a  he  mb  led  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that 
it  Ihould  afterwards  be  fubmiited  to 
a  convention  of  delegates,  chofen  in 
each  hate  by  the  people  thereof, 
Under  the  recommendation  of  its 
legiikture,  for  their  alien t  and  rati¬ 
fication  ;  and  that  each  convention 
a  hen  ting  to,  and  ratifying,  the  fame, 
fhoujd  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
United  States  in  congrefs  alTembled. 

Reiolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  ot 
this  Convention,  that,  as  loon  as 
the  Conventions  of  nine  hates  fhali 
have  ratified  this  confiitution,  the 
United  States  in  congrefs  allembled 
Ihould  fix  on  a  day  on  which  elec¬ 
tors  Ihould  be  appointed  by  the 
hates  which  fhali  have  ratified  the 
fame,  and  a  day  on  which  the  debt¬ 
ors  fliould  ahemble  to  vote  lor  the 
prefident,  and  the  time  and  place 
for  commencing  proceedings  under 
this  confiitution  :  that,  after  inch 
publication,  the  electors  Ihould  be 
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appointed,  and  the  fenators  and  re- 
prefentatives  eledted :  that  the  e- 
leCtors  Ihould  meet  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  elebtion  of  the  prefident,  and 
fliould  tranfmit  their  votes,  certi¬ 
fied,  fig-ned,  fealed,  and  diredted,  as 
the  confiitution  requires,  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  the  United  States  in 
congrefs  alTembled ;  that  the  fena¬ 
tors  and  representatives  fhould  con¬ 
vene  at  the  time  and  place  affigned  ; 
that  the  fenators  fliould  appoint  a 
prefident  of  the  fenate,  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  receiving,  opening,  and 
counting  the  votes  for  prefident; 
and  that,  after  he  lhail  be  chofen, 
the  congrefs  together  with  the  pre- 
fidenr,  Ihould,  without  delay,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  execute  this  confiitution. 

By  the  unanimous  order  of  the 
Convention, 

George  Washington,  prefident. 

William  Jackfon,  iecretary. 


Memorial  of  a  Society ,  injliiuted  in 
Fcnnfylvama,  for  promoting  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  addrefed  to 
the  Convention  o  f  the  United  States 
of  Ama\Qa ,  afjhnbied  at  Philadel¬ 
phia « 

To  the  honourable  the  Convention 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
now  alTembled  in  the  city  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  the  memorial  of  the 
Fennfylvania  fociety  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  abolition  of  flavery,  and 
the  relief  of  free  negroes  unlaw¬ 
fully  held  in  bondage. 

The  Fennfylvania  fociety  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  abolirion  of  flavery,  and 
the  relief  of  free  negroes  unlawfully 
held  in  bondage,  rejoice  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  in  beholding  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  fiates  alTembled  for 
the  purpofe  of  amending  the  loederal 
confiitution. 

They  recollebt,  with  pleafure, 
that,  among  the  firft  adts  of  the  il- 

luftrious 
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luftrious  congrefs  of  the  year  1774, 
was  a  refolution  for  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  African  flaves; 

It  is  with  deep  di  ft  refs  they  are 
forced  to  obferve*  that  the  peace 
was  fcareely  concluded  before  the 
African  trade  was  revived,  and  A- 
merican  veffels  employed  in  tranf- 
porting  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  to 
Cultivate,  as  Haves,  the  foil  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  before  it  had  drank-in  all  the 
blood  which  had  been  fhed  in  her 
flruggle  for  liberty. 

To  the  revival  of  this  trade,  the 
Society  afcribe  part  of  the  obliquy 
with  which  foreign  nations  have 
branded  our  infant  ftates.  I11  vain 
will  be  their  pretentious  to  a  love  of 
liberty,  or  a  regard  for  national 
character,  while  they  fhare  in  the 
profits  of  a  commerce,  that  can  only 
be  .conducted  upon  rivers  of  human 
tears  and  blood. 

By  all  the  attributes  therefore  of 
"the  Deity,  which  are  offended  by 
this  inhuman  traffic—* by  the  union 
©four  whole  fpecies  in  a  common 
anceltor,  and  by  all  the  obligations 
which  refult  from  it — by  the  appre- 
henfions  and  terror  of  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  God  in  national  judg¬ 
ments — by  the  certainty  of  the  g'reat 
and  awful  day  of  retribution — by 
the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  good 
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men,  which  would  only  inful t  the- 
majefty  of  Heaven,  if  offered  up  in 
behalf  of  our  country,  while  the 
iniquity  we  deplore  continues  a- 
mong  us — by  the  fandfity  of  the 
chriftian  name — -by  the  pleafures  of 
domeftic  connexions,  and  the  pangs 
which  attend  their  di  Ablution* —  by 
the  captivity  and  fuffeiings  of  our 
American  brethren  in  Algiers, 
which  feem  to  be  intended  by  divine 
providence  to  awaken  us  to  a  feiife 
of  the  inj  uflice  and  cruelty  of  doom¬ 
ing  our  African  brethren  to  perpe¬ 
tual  flavery  and  mifery — by  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  confiftency  of  principle 
and  conduct  which  fliould  mark  the 
citizens  of  republics— by  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  intenfity  of  our  defirfes  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  thofe  mil¬ 
lions  of  intelligent  beings,  who  will 
probably  cover  this  immenfe  con¬ 
tinent  with  rational  life— -and  by 
every  other  confideration  that  re¬ 
ligion,  reafon,  policy,  and  hums* 
njtv,  can  fuggeft — the  lociety  im¬ 
plore  the  prefent  Convention  to  make 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  African  trade 
in  the  United  States,  a  part  of  their 
important  deliberations. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  fociety. 
By  Jonathan  Penrose, 
Yice-PrehdentPs 

6  Month  2d,  1787. 
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Names  of  Counties. 


Money  raifed  by 
affefTment,  for  the 
year  178^  (being 
the  laft  return  made; 
to  parliament.) 

s»  d% 
22,165  8  6 

50,164  1  4 


Neat  expences  for 
the  poor  in  1776, 
taken  from  the  re¬ 
turns  then  made  to 
parliament  (being 
the  laft  return  made 
to  parliament.) 

f*  S •  da 
16,662  17  I 

36,718  2  8 
But  lea 


Bedford 

Berk* 
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F  A 

P 

E  R 

(t: 

Bucks  »*-’■" — » 

Cambridge  « 

£■ 

j. 

£. 

4'>39z 

28,921 

1 5 
5 

3 

7 

3  *>745 

18,079 

l6 

10 

ife$rH!S“4 

1.0 

Chefter 

Cornwall  — — - 

40,  247 
3  L2I5 

7 

8 

1 1 

2  (3  2^.  ^ 
£25C©4 

*3 

1 1 

a 

id 

Cumberland  — — - 

12,469 

*4 

8 

8,029 

1 9 

% 

■Derby  •■=»• 

Devon  — 

24,984 

*4 

3 

17,441 

i 

8 

85,492 

J3 

4 

62,48 ! 

2 

6 

Dorfet  — — —  — 

,  35*3*5 

1 

9 

24*53  8 

5 

8 

Durham 

22,135 

— 

2 

14*440 

13 

s 

jEI;  fie  *ME«sMa=«“*=ss  tr«aa-5 

100,068 

5 

8 

74’o57 

3 

Glouceiler  =~~»  **— **““** 

7.6,208 

7 

5 

55?8r2 

3 

X 

Hereford  ---  —  — 

i8, 178 

8 

10,393 

7 

2 

Hertford  — 

36,202 

1 1 

— 

25,486 

9 

•**w* 

Huntingdon 

3.LS°3 

3 

7/ 

7,659 

3 

1 1 

Kent  —“** 

110,477 

l7 

11 

80,  ICO 

30 

Lancafler  — 

D  O 

n 

i 

52,220 

*Ba** 

1  r 

Leiceiler  —  •— 

33H48 

H 

10 

24*339 

l6 

4 

Lincoln 

4^,289 

2 

5 

3h85° 

8 

-f 

Middlefex  •— 

103,800 

1 6 

2 

80,226 

18 

.London 
Weil  in « 
Monmouth 


56,449 

52,714 


*4 


1 

8 
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Aifglefey 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen 


1,2x8  —  Jl 
4,603  X  2  1 

2,617  2  8 

6,777  14  10 


39,067 

44,969 


Norfolk  <*— 

101,223 

13 

4 

64,296  13 

10 

Northamp*  ~ *  —• 

49,928 

‘5 

10 

35,232 

1 5 

8 

H  or  th  u  mb*  ■”*»* 

21,785 

*  3 : 

3 

14,698, 

12 

— « 

Nottingham 

2  3,461 

4 

8 

11,833 

1 

1 1 

Oxford  —  — *• 

40,116 

2 

4 

28,750 

4 

9 

Rutland 

...  1 

3*75° 

9 

9 

2,664 

6 

6 

Salop  —  •*™B 

36,116 

5 

6 

22,316  10 

t 

Somerfet  — — — 

70,946 

5 

8 

59s 1 7 1 

5 

2 

Southampton  — — *• 

08,822 

17 

8 

48,928 

8 

2 

Stafford  *a™~*9  — 

45j21  5 

12 

~~ 

32,088 

17 

1 

Suffolk  — 

72,518 

1 

9 

56,804 

0 

5 

Surrey  — —  — • 

76,795 

6 

4 

49.743 

19 

8 

Suffex  •i—  — 

79*424 

4 

1 1 

54,734 

8 

7 

Warwick  — - 

67,772 

*7 

6 

44,°7° 

1 1 

Wellmoreland  **— 

5,942 

7 

9 

2  ? 8  34 

8 

Wilts  —  — 

67*4  27 

— 

1 1 

54,021 

10 

IO 

Worcefter  — 

38,307 

16 

mum* u 

26.755 

— 

9 

York,  E.  R<  «* 

16,090  16 

9 

1 1,030 

9 

7 

N.  ditto 

20,072 

9 

1 1 ,626 

1 

8 

W.  ditto  — 

70,062 

1 1 

5 

50,688 

1 

s 

369  x  9 
2,407  15  2 

1,084  18  f 
2,948  4  8 

Carnarvon 
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Carnarvon  . -  - - - 

Denbigh  - - -  — 

Flint  — -  - - 

Glamorgan  — —  > 

Merioneth  - - 

Montgomery  — — ■  ■  ■■»■* 

Pembroke  ■ — - .  - — — 

Radnor  — —  — — 
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P 
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£- 

s • 

d. 

£- 

s. 

*»797 

l3 

7 

471 

i'7 

8 

1 1,048 

l7 

— 

5*364 

14 

.5 

8,300 

1 

5 

4,043 

1 2 

— 

10,351 

9 

8 

5’3co 

19 

1 1 

2,376 

!  3 

1 1 

1,046 

16 

> 

9.887 

1 1 

1 

5, 5°9 

?5 

7 

5.779 

3 

7 

3>°49 

8 

3 

4.351 

2 

2,254 

9 

1 1 

Ekglak d 
Wales 


TOTAL. 

2,215,774  2 

69,129  16 


5  1,496,122  6 

6  33,65°  j  3  1 


Tfetal  2,184,904  18  11  1,529,780  —  1 


The  ’Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Com -  us  purfuant  to  this  requisition  ;  the 
mijjioners  appointed  to  examine,  take ,  one  the  account  of  William  Mellilh, 
and  (late ,  the  Public  Accounts  of  efq.  receiver  general  and  caftiier  of 


the  Kingdom * 

44  In  our  inquiries  into  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  public  accounts 
are  audited  in  the  office  of  the  audi¬ 
tors  of  his  majefly’s  imprefl,  thofe 
which  have  as  yet  come  under  our 
confideration,  are  accounts  of  the 
expenditure  of  money  iffiued,  the 
greatefl  part  of  it,  from  the  exche¬ 
quer  ;  but  there  are  likewife,  upon 
the  certificate  of  accounts  depend¬ 
ing  in  the  auditor’s  office,  accounts 
of  receipts  of  money  levied  upon 
the  fubjedl  and  paid  into  the  exche¬ 
quer,  which  are  equally  objects  of 
his  jurifdidtion. 

x  “  Of  thefe  receipts,  the  cufloms 
being  the  mod  confiderable,  we  di- 
i*e£led  our  attention  to  that  branch 
of  the  public  revenue. 

“  We  required  from  the  auditors 

the  imprefl  the  Lalt  declared  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  cufloms,  witjh  the 
books  of  accounts,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  from  whence  th,ey  were  formed. 
Two  accounts  were  tranfmitted  to 


his  majefly’s  cuftoms,  new  and  ad¬ 
ditional  impolit^ons,  for  one  year, 
ending  the  5th  of  January  1782; 
the  other  the  account  of  Hugh  Va» 
lence  Jones,  efq.  comptroller  gene¬ 
ral  of  his  majefly’s  cuftoms  for  the 
fame  year;  and  both  declared  upon 
the  1 8th  of  December  1783.  Thefe 
accounts  were  made  up  from  various 
books  and  other  materials;  as  man}? 
of  which  as  were  neceffary  for  our 
information,  were  fent  to  us  from 
the  auditor’s  office:  and  from  the 
infpedlion  of  them,  and  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  Charles  Harris,  efq,  one 
of  the  deputy  auditors  of  the  im- 
preil,  Mr.  John  Mills  affiftant  to 
the  receiver  general  of  the  cufloms, 
Mr.  joffiua  Powell,  firfl  clerk  to 
the  comptroller  general,  and  Mr. 
John  Dailey,. deputy  fupervifor  of 
the  receiver  general’s  receipts  and 
payments,  we  have  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  accounts  are  prepared  by  the 
officers  of  the  cufloms,  and  examine 
ed  by  the  auditors  of  the  imprefl.  ' 

The 
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*{  The  etiftoms  are  thofe  duties 
tvhicli  are  payable  to  the  king,  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  exportation  or  impor¬ 
tation,  or  carriage  coaftwife,  of  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  commerce.  They 
are  collected  by  103  officers,  5  of 
them  leftdent  in  London,  72  at  the 
out  ports,  and  26  ill  the  planta¬ 
tions.  All  thefe  collectors  either 
pay  or  remit  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  duties  they  colled  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver  general  of  the  euftoms. 
From  the  colledors  in  the  port  of 
London  he  receives  either  money 
or  bonds  ;  thofe  at  the  out  ports 
and  in  the  plantations,  remit  to 
him  their  collodions  in  bills,  notes* 
or  bullion.  The  receiver  general, 
and  almoft  every  colledor,  make 
certain  payments  out  of  thefe  duties ; 
and  thus  all  of  them  become  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  public. 

4i  The.  receiver  general  pa  lies  his 
own  accounts  himfelt  before  the 
auditors  of  the  impreft  ;  but  the 
colledors  being  fo  many  in  number 
and  executing  their  offices  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it 
would  be  highly  inconvenient  were 
they  obliged  to  pais  their  accounts 
themfelves  in  that  office;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  controller  general  of  the 
icuftoms  is  fubflituted  in  their  Head, 
He  examines  and  keeps  the  accounts 
of  all  the  colledors,  and  paffes  them 
as  his  own,  every  year,  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  auditors  of  the  impreft; 
hence  it  arifes,  that  every  year  two 
accounts  are  paffed  of  the  tuft© ms  ; 
the  one  the  cafii  account  paffed  by 
the  receiver  general,  of  his  own  re¬ 
ceipts  and  payments ;  the  other  the 
general  account  paffed  by  th6  con¬ 
troller  general,  of  the  receipts  and 
payments  of  all  the  colledors  in 
England. 

44  The  account  of  the  receiver 
general  is  examined  by  the  auditor 
A  the  impreft, *  and  paffed  in  the 
bllowing  manner  The  receiver 
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general  tranfmits  to  the  auditor  his 
book  of  account,  which  contains 
entries  of  all  his  receipts  and  pay¬ 
ments  during  the  year,  ranged 
under  their  refpedive  heads  of  du¬ 
ties,  The  charge  upon  him  is 
formed  by  the  controller  general  • 
this  officer,  feeing  in  the  accounts 
of  the  colledors  what  fums  they 
have  paid  or  remitted  to  the  receiver 
general,  extrads  thofe  fums  from 
the  fevcral  accounts  of  the  collect¬ 
ors  and  of  them  forms  his  charge 
upon  the  receiver  general,  which 
coniifts  of  all  the  fums  received  by 
him,* in  the  various  branches  of  the 
euiioms,  during  the  period  of  the 
account.  This  charge  the  con¬ 
troller  general  iigns,  and  attefts  on 
oath  before  a  baron  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  and  tranfmits  it.  to  the  auditor 
of  the  impreft.  The  fum  thua 
charged  upon  the  receiver  general, 
includes  money,  unfinished  bonds, 
and  impreft  orders.  Bonds  are  fe~ 
cu rides  given  for  the  payment  of 
certain  duties,  principally  duties  on 
tobacco,  India  goods,  and  coals. 
Many  of  the  ads  of  parliament  that 
impofe  duties  upon  importation,  do 
not  require  from  the  merchant  the 
payment  of  all  the  duties  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  entry  ;  they  allow 
him  to  give  a  bond  for  the  payment 
of  either  all,  or  certain  portions  of 
them,  at  a  future  limited  time  :  the 
bond  is  given  to  the  king,  payable 
to  the  receiver  general  of  the  cuf- 
tpms.  The  tobacco  bond  is  taken 
from  the  merchant,  at  the  port  of 
London,  by  the  colledor  inwards ; 
he  deliver's  it  over  as  cafh  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver  general,  in  whole  qhands  it 
reniains  until  difeharged. 

«*  Where  a  fum  is  to  be  advanced 
to  any  perfpn  on  account,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  general  iffues  it  pmfuant  to 
the  order  of  the  commiifioners  of 
the  euftoms  ;  this  order  with  the  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  fum  fuhfcrihe.d  to  it, 
(H)  i« 
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is  retained  in  his  cuftody  until  it  is 
di {"charged  ,*  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  bonds  being’  charged  upon  him 
as  cafli  received,  and  the  impreft 
orders  not  being  produced  by  him 
to  the  auditors  of  the  impreft  as 
vouchers,  in  his  difcharge,  he 
Hands  charged  in  his  account  not 
only  with  the  cafli  he  has  received, 
but  alfo  with  the  funis  due  on  thefe 
bonds,  and  with  the  fums  he  has 
Blued  purfuant  to  fuch  impreft 
orders. 

The  difcharge  contains  pay¬ 
ments  of  falaues  ;  of  fums  purfuant 
to  treafury  warrants  and  orders  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  ; 
of  fums  upon  debentures,  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  portage  bills  ;  and  pay¬ 
ments  into  the  exchequer. 

“  The  books  and  vouchers  for 
thefe  payments,  produced  by  the 
receiver  yenerai  to  the  auditor,  are 
. — The  quarterly  eftabliffiments— 
Lifts  of  the  falsifies,  allowances  and 
tallies  —  Books  containing'  entries  of 
the  debentures,  certificates,  and 
portage  bills^together  with  the 
tallies,  treafury  warrants,  orders  of 
the  commiffioners,  debentures,  cer¬ 
tificates,’  and  portage  bills,  them- 
J  elVes— all  dife barged  by  receipts. 

To  verify  the  charge,  the  au¬ 
ditor  compares  the  total  ol  each 
head  of  duty,  Hated  in  the  account 
of  the  receiver  general  as  received 

q  -11 

by  him*  with  the  entry  of  the  fame 
total  in  the  charge  made  by  the 
controller  general ;  and  finding 
them  to  agree,  he  grounds  upon  the 
authority  of  that  officer  his  charge 
upon  the  receiver  general* 

u  In  proceeding  upon  the  dif¬ 
charge,  the  auditor  requires  an  au¬ 
thority  and  receipt  for  every  pay¬ 
ment.  The  authority  fob  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  falsifies,  is  the  warrant 
•of  the  treafury  annexed  to  the  efta- 
blifhment,  or  the  patents  entered 
in  the  auditor’s  office,  where  the 
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payments  are  made  purfuant  either 
to  a  warrant  of  the  treafury  not  en¬ 
tered  in  the  office,  or  ail  order  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
the  warrant  or  order  mutt  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  auditor ;  where  the 
payment  is  for  an  incidental  charge 
or  allowance,  it  inuftbe  certified  by 
the  controller  general,  and  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms. 

u  The  authority  for  the  payment 
of  a  debenture,  certificate,  or  port¬ 
age  bill  is  the  fignature  of  four  of 
the  commiffioners  upon  thofe  inftru- 
ments. 

The  tallies  are  the  vouchers 
for  the  payments  into  the  exche¬ 
quer. 

44  The  auditor  compares  the  en¬ 
tries  of  the  payments,  in  the  feveral 
lifts  and  books,  with  their  refpec- 
tive  vouchers  ;  he  compares  the 
totals  of  the  payments,  under  the 
various  branches  of  duties,  in  thofe 
lifts  and  books,  with  the  entries  of 
the  fame  totals  in  the  receiver  ge« 
neraPs  book  of  account,  and  if  they 
agree,  he  reduces  the  account  into 
the  form  that  ufag’c  has  eftablifhed 
in  the  office:  this  official  form  va¬ 
ries  from  that  in  which  the  receiver 
general  draws  up  his  book  of  ac¬ 
count  ;  he  ranges  his  payments  un¬ 
der  thofe  heads  of  duties  out  of 
which  they  are  paid  ;  but  the  au¬ 
ditor  diftinguifhes  them  either  by 
the  fervice  on  which  they  ars 
grounded,  or  the  authority  that 
Warrants  the  payment,  or  the  inf 
ftrument  by  which  the  payment  is 
made. 

44  The  balance  being  agreed,  the 
receiver  general  fig  ns  his  account,, 
and  {'wears,  to  the  truth  of  it  before 
a  baron  of  the  exchequer  ;  after 
Which  it  is  palled,-  with  the  lift! a! 
forms,  through  the  offices  of  the! 
treafury  and  exchequer. 

*4  From  a  Hate  oi  the  account  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  us,  it  appears,  that  the  total 
charge  upon  the  receiver  general  of 
the  cuftoms,  for  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  January  1782,  was3,8i  1,242/. 
5 s.  3 %d.  of  which,  the  fum  received 
during  that  year,  in  money  and 
Dondsj  amounted  to  3,592,610/.  i6j, 
?  2 

u  The  total  difcharge  was 
3,569,687/.  1 5J-.  5^/.  j  of  which 
148,645/.  i2j.  6d.  was  paid  for  fa- 
aries,  incidental  charges,  and  al- 
owances;  and  2,772,346/.  6r.  4 
nto  the  receipt  of  his  majefty’s  ex- 
tnequcr  ;  and  the  balance  remain- 
ng  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  ge¬ 
neral,  in  bonds  and  impreft  orders, 
s  244,654/.  3 j.  5 d,  and  in  caffi, 
)Oqi\  7  Si  5 id, 

ii  The  account  of  the  controller 
;encral  is  examined  and  palled  in 
he  following  manner : 

The  general  book  of  account, 
omprehending  the  receipts  and 
>ayments  of  every  colledor  of  the 
uiloms.  in  England,  in  every 
ranch  of  the  duties  during  the  year, 
s  the  ground  of  the  official  account 
ormed  by  the  auditor:  This  book, 

Igned  and  atr.efted  by  him  on  oath 
efore  a  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
me  .controller  general  tranfmits  to 

I  ire  au/Iitor ;  and  with  it,  thofe 
oqks,  accounts,  lids,  and  vouch- 
rs,  that  verify  the  feverai  articles 
serein  contained.  The  fums  with 
ffiich  he  charges  himfelf  in  this 
eneral  account,  are  thefe  ;  find, 
ie  money  and  bonds  depending  at 
is  end  of  the  preceding  year  ;  fe- 
ondly,  the  receipts,  in  money  and 
onds,  and  of  filtered:  on  bonds, 
uring  the  year,*  thirdly,  the  mo- 
ey  and  bonds  received  from  other 
olledlors ;  and  fourthly,  the  over- 
aymcnts  — His  difcharge  compre- 
ends  the  following  heads ;  find, 
ie  over-payments  at  the  end  of  the 
(receding  year  ;  fccondly,  the  mo- 
iy  and  bonds  delivered  to  other 
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colIeCors ;  thirdly^  the  remittances 
to  the  receiver  general;  fourthly, 
the  payments  of  iaiaries,  incidents, 
debentures,  certificates;  and  port¬ 
age  bills,  ranged  under  heads  ;  and 
fifthly,  the  debts  depending  at  the 
end  of  the  year* 

“  There  are  three  of  thefe  heads, 
one  in  the  charge,  and  two  in  the 
diicharge,  to  which  the  auditor 
principally  directs  his  attention* 
I  hat  in  the  charge  is,  the  fums  re¬ 
ceived  in  money  and  bonds  :  the 
two  in  the  difcharge  are,  the  re¬ 
mittances  to  the  receiver  general, 
and  the  falaries  and  other  pay¬ 
ments. 

ii  I  he  fums  received  in  money 
and  bonds,  confift  of  the  total  fums 
received  within  the  year,  by  each 
colled! or,  in  each  branch  of  the 
duties :  thefe  totals  are  taken  front 
a  general  receipt  book,  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  fums  received  weekly 
by  the  collectors  in  the  port  o£ 
London,  and  quarterly  by  the  col¬ 
lectors  at  the  out  ports ;  and  thefe 
are  extra&ed  from  the  London 
weekly  account  books,  and  the  out 
port  quarterly  account  books ;  which 
being  authenticated  by  the  fignature 
of  the  refpedHve  collectors  and  con¬ 
trollers,  are  the  authority  to  the 
auditor  to  allow  the  charge,  after 
finding,  upon  comparing  them, 
that  the  entries  in  the  weekly  and 
quarterly  account  books  are  correct¬ 
ly  caft  up,  and  agree  with  the  en¬ 
tries  in  the  receipt  book,  and  that 
the  totals  in  the  receipt  book  agree 
with  the  entries  of  thofe  totals  in  the 
general  account. 

u  The  intered  on  bonds,  includ¬ 
ed  under  this  head,  is  an  incon* 
fiderable  fum,  received  upon  thofe. 
bonds  which  are  not  difeharged  until 
after  the  time  they  become  payable* 

“  In  the  difcharge,  the  head  of 
remittances  to  the  receiver  general 
contains  all  the  fums  of  money  which 
(H  2)  '  shs 
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tlie  collectors  have  either  paid  or  re- 
jnitted  to  him  during  the  year,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fum  which  he  him 
ielf  has  received  irom  the  discharge 
of  bonds  in  his  cuftody.  This  ge¬ 
neral  account  contains  a  complete 
account  of  all  the  bonds  due,  for 
every  branch  of  the  cuiloms,  in  the 
hands  of  every  accountant ;  and 
therefore  the  collector  inwards,  hav¬ 
ing  delivered  to  the  receiver  general 
the^ tobacco  bonds  he  has  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  is  difcharged  of  them 
in  this  account,  and  the  receiver 
general  becoming  anfwerable  tor 
them,  is  inferted  among  the  collec¬ 
tors,  in  the  place  of  the  collector 
inwards,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
bonds,  and  is  charged  both  with 
the  bonds  received  in  the  year,  and 
with  thofe  remaining  in  his  hands  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year :  as 
many  of  them  as  he  converts  into 
money,  he  is  difcharged  of;  and 
the  fum  produced  by  that  conver¬ 
sion  is  conlidered  as  a  remittance  to 
him  fell",  and  placed  in  the  column 
©f  remittances  to  the  receiver  gene¬ 
ral  :  the  amount  of  this  column 
forming  a  principal  part  of  the  fum 
charged  upon  the  receiver  general, 
and  admitted  and  accounted  for  by 
him  in  his  cafh  account,  the  auditor 
wants  no  other  proof  to  give  the 
controller  general  credit  tor  it  in 
this  account. 

-  u  The  charge  upon  the  receiver 
genera!  in  the  cafh  account,  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  remittannces  to 
him  in  this  account,  becaule  it  in¬ 
cludes  alfo  the  duties  received  by 
him  from  Scotland  and  the  planta¬ 
tions,  and  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  in  his 
hands  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year, 

“  The  payments  of  the  fa  1  aides, 
incident?,  debentures,  certificates, 
and  portage  bills,  are  examined  by 
'  comparing  the  vouchers  for  thofe 
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payments  with  the  entries  in  theif 
refpeCtive  lifts  and  books;  The 
vouchers  for  the  falaries  at  each  out  : 
port,  are  the  quarterly  eftabliih- 
ments,  figned  by  four  commiiiioners 
of  the  cuiloms :  thofe  for  the  inci¬ 
dents,  are  the  bills  themfelves  dif¬ 
charged  by  proper  receipts.  A  lift; 
is  made  including  both  thefe  fpecies: 
of  payments,  and  totals  formed  of 
the  feparare  heads  :  This  lift  is 
iworn  to  by  the  collector  before  hiS: 
controller,  and  an  abftraCt  of  it  is; 
ligned  by  the  controller  general, 
and  allowed  by  two  commiiiioners* . 
All  thefe  payments,  with  the  totals, 
are  entered  into  the  geneial  1 alary 
and  incident  book,  and  the  totals 
copied  into  the  general  account. 
Where  the  falary  or  incident  in¬ 
volves  a  computation,  the  auditor 
examines  it  :  he  fees  that  the  call¬ 
ing  is  correct,  and  traces  the  entries 
ot  the  totals  into  the  general  account! 

u  The  vouchers  for  the  pay- - 
meats  upon  debentures,  certificates, 
and  portage  bills,  are  the  inftrta- 
ments  themfelves  properly  authen¬ 
ticated.  Each  fpecies  is  entered  in 
a  feparate  book  ;  the  payments  un¬ 
der  each  head  of  duty  call  up  to  'a 
total,  and  the  totals  entered  in  the 
general  account.  The  auditor  com- 
pares  thele  entries  with  the  in  lini¬ 
ment?,  examines  the  callings,  and 
compares  the  entries  of  the  totals 
with  their  correfpondent  entries  in 
the  general  account. 

“  'The  heads  in  the  general  ac¬ 
count  ;  the  one  in  the  charge,  oi 
money  and  bonds  received  from 
other  collectors ;  the  other  in  the  dift 
charge  of  money  and  bonds  delivered 
to  other  collectors  are  grounded  upon 
the  following  circumftances  : — at 
lbme  of  the  out  ports  the  charges 
frequently  exceed  the  amount  ol 
the  duties  there  collected  :  thefe 
are  called  negative  ports.  To  en¬ 
able  a  collector  to  defray  theft 
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tharges,  the  board  of  cuftoms  fend 
dm  a  draft,  generally  upon  the  col- 
edor  inwards  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
Ion,  payable  to  him  or  order:  this 
Iraft  he  negotiates  ;  and  when  paid, 
t  becomes  a  voucher  to  charge  him 
vith  the  fum  he  has  received,  and 
o  difcharge  the  collector  inwards 
>f  the  fum  he  has  paid  in  his  ac- 
ount  with  the  controller  general, 
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;/ho  retains  the  draft  in  his  poffef- 
ion,  without  producing  it  to  the 
udiror.  Upon  the  death  or  relig- 
lation  of  a  colledor,  the  money 
nd  bonds  remaining  in  his  hands 
re  delivered  over  to  his  iucceflbr, 
/hofe  account  is  charged  with  them, 
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nd  the  account  of  the  other  dif- 
harged.  The  auditor,  in  his  ac¬ 
count,  does  not  diftinguifli  thefe 
'om  the  other  ordinary  receipts  ai,d 
ayments  of  the  collectors  :  finding 
tern  thus  charged  and  difeharged 
:i  the  general  account,  he  inereafes 
ae  charge  upon  the  one,  and  the 
ifeharge  or  the  other,  by  the  fame 
urns,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
bntroller  general  :  he  has  no 
Tier  evidence  of  thefe  tranfadions 
<z tween  the  colledors ;  nor  is  it 
jsceffary  he  Ton  Id  ;  for,  if  thefe 
vo  heads  of  money  and  bonds  re¬ 
vived,  and  money  and  bonds  de~ 
vered,  are  even,  the  charge  mud 
e  right  ;  and  if  the  whole  fum 
larged  is  accounted  for,  it  is  im¬ 
material  which  of  the  colledors  it 
that  renders  the  account  of  it. 

44  The  four  heads,  of  over-pay- 
cuts,  and  debts  depending,  two 
the  charge,  and  two  in  the  dif— 
aarge,  require  explanation. 

44  The  merchant  is  allowed,  by 
veral  ads  of  pailiamenr,  upon  the 
-exportation  ot  certain  a: tides  ot 
mimerce,  a  draw- back,  iii  fome 
des  of  the  whole,  in  others  of 
irt,  of  the  duties  he  has  paid  upon 
e  importation.  Upon  other  alli¬ 
es  he  is  allowed  a  .bounty  j  in  fonie 
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upon  the  exportation,  in  others  upon 
the  importation.  This  draw-back 
and  bounty  is  paid  to  him,  upon 
producing  to  the  collector,  at  the 
pot  t  whet  e  the  goods  are  exported 
or  imported,  a  debenture,  au¬ 
thenticated  by  the  proper  officers, 
as  the  authority  and  voucher  for 
the  payment.  Every  debenture  is 
payable  out  of  fome  branch  or 
branches  of  the  culloms.  A  draw¬ 
back  being  a  payment  back,  or  a 
return  of  a  duty,  is  paid  out  of  the 
fame  branch  that  received  it.  The 
ad  that  gives  a  bounty,  ufuaily  di- 
reds  out  of  what  duty  it  fhall  be 
paid  :  fometimes  it  is  direded  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  colledor. 

44  The  cuftoms  being  divided 
into  a  variety  of  branches,  every 
colledor  keeps  a  diitind  and  fepa- 
rate  account  of  what  he  receives  and 
pays  upon  each  branch,  and  tranf- 
mits  his  account,  fo  difiinguifiied 
under  heads,  to  the  comptroller  ge¬ 
neral.  He  is  not  permitted  to  keep 
in  his  hands  any  confiderable  fum 
of  the  duties,  but  continues  remit¬ 
ting  them  to  the  receiver  general, 
whenever  he  has  opportunity. 
Hence  it  frequently  happens,  that 
a  demand  for  a  draw-back  or  a 
bounty  is  made  upon  a  colledor,  at 
a  time  when  he  has  in  his  ht'inds  ei¬ 
ther  no  money  at  all,  ora  fum  not 
fufficient  on  the  account  of  that 
duty  out  of  which  it  ought  to  be 
paid  ;  but,  having  money  colleded 
upon  other  branches,  he  applies 
that  money,  in  difcharge  of  the  de¬ 
benture,  and  takes  credit  for  the  a- 
mount  ot  it  upon  that  head  of  duty 
out  of  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
paid  ;  this  is  called  an  over-pay¬ 
ment  :  the  confequence  is,  that 
duty  becomes  indebted  to  him  for 
the  amount  of  the  debenture,  and 
he  hands  indebted  for  the  fame  fum 
to  thofif  duties  out  of  which  he  has 
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paid  it.  Thefe  are  called  the  debts 
depending, 

“  It  is  in  the  option  of  the  col¬ 
lector  out  of  what  duties  he  pays, 
cither  a  drawback,  when  he  has  no 
money  in  his  hands  upon  the  proper 
branch  j  or  a  bounty  that  may  be 
paid  out  of  any  duty,,  except  in  the 
following  inilances : —There  are 
five  duties,  three  on  coals,  and  two 
On  coinage,  called  the  excepted 
branches,  out  of  which  no  bounty 
fhould  properly  be  paid  ;  the  reafon 
is,  the  duties  on  coals  are  confidered 
neither  as  imports  nor  exports,  but 
as  duties  paid  coaftwife  •  and  the 
coinage  duties  were  originally  laid 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  the  mint  $ 
and  therefore,  fhould  a  collector, 
having  no  other  money  in  his  hands, 
apply  thefe  duties  in  the  payment 
of  bounties,  the  conttrolier  gene¬ 
ral  would  cqrreCt  his  account,  and 
make  him  indebted  upon  the  ex¬ 
cepted  branch,  and  over-paid  upon 
a  branch  liable  to  the  duty. 

♦V  This  mode  of  keeping  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  thefe  payments  is  attended 
with  this  effect -Though  a  collec¬ 
tor  may  have  remitted  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver  general,  or  paid  away  every 
duty  he  has  collected,  fo  as  to  leave 
po  public  money  remaining  in  his 
hands ;  yet,  his  accounts  of  the  fe- 
parate  duties  not  being  balanced, 
he  may  Hill  continue  to  have  vari¬ 
ous  accounts  open  in  the  cufloms : 
plrqoft  every  collector,  that  has  ever 
been  in  office,  though  long  dead, 
has  neverthelefs  accounts  fubiilting  ; 
and  the  number  of  fitch  accounts 
has  been  conffcantly  incrcafing,  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
Slumber  of  branches. 

ii  Every  year’s  account  of  the 
cuiloms  muff  be  complete,  and  com¬ 
prehend  every  account  not  balanced  ; 
and  consequently,  it  muff  include 
thefe  old  accounts ;  but  they  are  fo 
siujneious,  that  were  they  all  to  be 
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particularly  inferred,  the  magnitudes 
of  the  annual  account  would  be 
enormous,  and  continually  ihcreaf- 
ing.  To  fhorten  this  labour,  there 
are  formed  three  fchedules ;  one 
called  the  even  fchedule,  which 
contains  a  lift  of  collectors,  with 
their  refpeCtive  fublifiing  accounts, 
in  which  the  amount  of  the  over¬ 
payments  of  each  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  debts  depending : 
another  called  a  dormant  fchedule, 
including  a  fet  of  collectors  with 
their  feveral  open  accounts,  in  which 
the  amount  of  the  over-payments  of 
each'fs  not  balanced  by  the  amount 
of  his  debts  depending  ;  thefe  col¬ 
lectors  are  indebted  to  government 
but  their  debts  are  confidered,  for  the’ 
mod  part,  as  defperate.  Thefe  two 
fchedules  were  lad  regulated  in  the 
year  1776.  The  third,  called  the 
fluctuating  fchedule,  is  formed  every 
year  :  it  condains  the  reft  of  the 
collectors  who  are  dead,  and  their 
accounts,  either  not  even,  or,  if 
even,  not  yet  transferred  into  the 
even  fchedule;  together  wifh  thofe  ; 
collectors  in  office,  who,  having  had 
no  t ran faCtions  during  the  year  in 
certain  branches,  are  omitted  in  the  : 
accounts  of  thofe  branches,  and  in¬ 
ferred  in  this  fchedule,  with  the 
balances  under  each  head,  as  they 
itand  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  1 
year’s  account.  The  even  and  dor-  1 
mant  fchedules  having  been  infer  ted 
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at  length  in  the  general  accounts  or 
fome  proceeding  years,  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fubfequent  years,  tbs 
total  amount  only  of  the  over-pay¬ 
ments,  and  debts  depending  under 
their  refpeCtive  heads  are  inferred 
in  the  correfpondent  columns,  with 
a  reference  to  that  year’s  account, 
in  which  they  have  been  fo  inferred 
at  large. 

“  The  account  of  every  collector, 
under  every  head  of  duty,  in  the 
controller  general’s  accounr,  is  bat 
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lanced  ;  confequently,  if  a  duty  is 
overpaid,  the  amount  of  the  over¬ 
payment,  being  the  balance  due  to 
him  on  that  duty,  is  entered  in  the 
column  of  over- payments  in  the 
charge :  if  he  has  not  exhaufled  a 
duty,  the  fum  remaining,  being  the 
the  balance  due  from  him  on  that 
duty,  is  entered  in  the  column  of 
debts  depending  in  the  difcharge; 
but  as  the  over-payments,  though, 
entered  in  the  charge  fide  of  the 
account,  are  yet  in  fa£t  debts  due 
to  him,  and  the  debts  depending, 
though  entered  in  the  difcharge 
fide,  are  in  tadl  debts  due  from  him, 
thefe  balances  bein<r  carried  over  to 
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the  fucceeding  year’s  account,  he 
there  becomes  properly  charged  and 
diicharged  ;  for,  in  the  firft  column, 
he  is  charged  with  the  debts  de~ 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year  ;  and  in  the  firil  column  of  the 
difcharge,  he  has  credit  for  the  over- 
payments  at  the  end  of  the  fame 
year :  thus  the  firft  head  of  charge, 
in  the  account  before  us,  is,  debts 
depending  the  5th  of  January  178!; 
and  the  firft  in  the  difcharge,  is, 
over-payments  the  5th  of  January 
1781.  The  auditor  adopts  thefe 
two  heads  in  his  official  account, 
taking  them  from  the  laft  declared 
account ;  but  with  this  difference  : 
-—The  entry  of  them  in  the  laft  de¬ 
clared  account  contains  the  debts 
due  from,  and  the  over-pa.ymenfs 
made  by  every  collector,  upon  every 
branch  of  duty  ;  but  in  the  account 
depending,  the  entry  contain?  oply 
the  totals  of  the  arrears  and  over¬ 
payments  upon  each  branch  of  duty, 
omitting  the  collectors. 

44  The  over-payments  and  ar¬ 
rears  of  the  year  of  the  account, 
fie  copies  from  the  controller  gene- 
i  ral’s  account;,  for,  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  or  vouchers  for  the  delivery 
pver  of  money  and  bonds  from  one 

collector  to  another,  or  for  any  Q.t 
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the  tranfa&ions  that  give  occafion 
to  thefe  entries,  he  has  not  the; 
mean's  of  checking  them,  but  mu  ft 
rely  for  the  truth  of  them  upon  the 
credit  and  oath  of  the  controller 
general. 

41  The  balance  con  fills  of  money 
and  bonds  remaining  in  arrear.  The 
auditor  does  not  charge  this  balance 
to  the  account  of  the  controller  gc* 
neral ;  for,  as  this  account,  though 
paded  by  him,  is  not  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  but  that  of  the  colledtors, 
he  charges  xhp  arrears,  on  every 
branch  of  the  duties,  upon  the  feve- 
ral  collectors,  in  whole  accounts 
thofe  arrears  arc  found  ;  and,  con¬ 
fequently,  the  account  of  the  con-* 
troller  general  is  always  even  and 
quit. 

44  The  auditor  haying  found  u'poQ 
this  examination,  that  the  general 
account  is  right,  reduces  it  into  the 
official  form,  and  p fifes  it  through, 
the  proper  offices. 

‘4  From  the  fiate  of  the  account 
before  us  it  appears,  that  the  fum 
received  on  the  c u.ftoms,  in  money 
and  bonds,  by  all  the  coiledlors  in 
the  port  of  London,  and  at  the 
out  ports,  in  the  year  178  ,  was 
4,027,342/,  1  $j,  y\d.  of  this  fum 
3,493,472/.  3 >.  jo’fi  was  paid  qi; 
remitted  to  the  receiver  general ; 
134,542/.  1 7 j-.  yd.  was  paid  for  fa- 
laries  and  incidents  at  the  out  pons, 
and  the  poundage  on  the  coinage 
duty;  and  281,628/.  or.  y\d.  upon 
debentures,  certificates,  and  portage 
bills :  the  arrears,  in  money  and 
bonds,  amount  to  1,463,249/. 
lOt.  5  4  d 

44  The  fee$  paid  to  the  auditors  of 
the  impreft,  as  they  appear  in  the  lifts 
con  fill  of  different  funis,  paid  for  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  account :  the  an¬ 
nual  expence  of  them  to  the  publ  c, 
for  auditing  the  account  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver 'general  of  the  cuftoms  is 
719/,  'and  of  the  controller  gene- 
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ral  809/.  together  1,528/.  fubject, 
to  the  fixpenny  duty.  The  autho¬ 
rity  upon  which  they  are  grounded 
is,  either  the  warrant  of  the  lord 
high  treafurer  Godolphin,  in  the 
year  1704,  alluded  to  in  our  former 
reports,  or  warrants  fince  iffued, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  trea- 
fury. 

■  44  This  inquiry  into  the  mode  of 
examination  given  to  thefe  accounts 
in  the  office  of  the  auditors  of  the  im- 
preft,  did  not  fupply  us  with  all  the 
information  \ye  flood  in  need  of  up¬ 
on  the  fubject  of  the  cu horns, 
Much  important  matter  Fill  re¬ 
mained  for  invefligation  in  this  ex,- 
tenfive  and  entangled  branch  of  the 
public  revenue.  That  we  might 
come  at  a  knowledge  of  all  the  cir- 
cumfhinces  attending  it,  we  endea- 
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youred  to  trace  this  duty  from  the 
merchant  into  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  general  ;  and  the  accounts 
kept  of  it,  from  the  firll  entry  to  the 
delivery  of  thole  accounts  into  the 
office  of  the  auditors  of  the  imprcfl  ; 
attending  chiefly  to  the  outlines  and 
principal  parts  of  the  t  ran  factions, 
and  omitting  thofe  minute  diAine- 
tions  which  create  no  material  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  management  of  this 
revenue.  To  thefe  objects,  com¬ 
bined  as  they  are,  and  blended 
together  in  the  tranfactions  they  in¬ 
volve,  we  examined,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  collection  inwards,  in 
the  port  of  London,  William  Suck¬ 
ling,  efq.  deputy  collector ;  Mr. 
James  Deacon,  receiver  of  the  grand 
receipt;  Mr.  Henry  Gyles,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  receipt 
of  the  plantation  duties  ;  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Mucklow,  receiver  of  the  du¬ 
ties  on  wine ;  Mr.  William  Syms, 
the  clerk  of  the  rates ;  Mr.  Hut- 
chinfon  Hotherfall  Browne,  com- 
uter  of  the  duties  on  wine  ;  Mr, 
Villiam  Saxbv ,  clerk  of  the  war- 
1-411131  Mr.  William  Riclupdfonj 


deputy  controller  ;  Mr.  James  Ste* 
phenfon,  fir  ft  clerk  in  the  inward 
department  of  the  furveyor ;  Mr, 
Peregrine  Sims,  deputy  furvevor 
general;  Mr,  Richard  F  re  win,  the 
examiner,  and  Mr.  John  G Oldham, 
the  examiner  of  wine  duties.  In 
the  department  of  the  collection 
outwards,  Mr.  William  Bates,  the 
deputy  collector;  Mr,  James  Dod- 
fon,  the  receiver;  Mr.  Henry  Herd, 
the  deputy  controller  ;  Mr,  Charles 
May,  the  deputy  furveyor ;  Mr, 
Walter  Pingo,  the  deputy  furveyor 
g'^e  ral ;  Mr,  Abraham  Greenwood, 
the  copying  clerk  ;  and  Mr,  Tho* 
mas  Sutton,  a  deputy  for  foreign 
bufinefs,  And  in  the  department 
of  the  collection  coat  wife,  Robert 
We  Aon,  efq.  collector  of  the  coal 
duties;  Mr.  William  Dobfon,  clerk 
to  the  controller  ;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Million,  a  clerk  to  the  fworn  coal 
meters,  in  the  city  of  London.  We 
examined  likewise  Mr,  Humphry 
Bache,  caffiier  to  the  receiver  gene^ 
ral;  Mr.  John  Mills,  affiftant  to  the 
receiver  general ;  Mr,  John  Dailey, 
deputy  fupervifor  of  the  receiver 
general’s  receipts  and  payments  ; 
Mr.  Joftiua  Powell,  Arft  clerk  to 
the  controller  general ;  Mr.  Willi¬ 
am  Sims,  one  of  the  examiners  of 
the  out  port  collector’s  accounts  ; 
Mr. William  Saxby,  deputy  furveyor 
of  the  out  ports  ;  and  Mr.  James 
Poweejl,  chief  clerk  to  the  iqfpec- 
tor  of  the  out  port  accounts. 

4*  A  cuftom  duty  is  paid  either 
upon  an  import,  an  export,  or  a  car¬ 
riage  coaftwife ;  and  either  in  the 
port  of  London,  or  at  an  out  port, 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  citcumr 
fiances  attending  the  collection  of 
each  of  thefe  duties,  In  the  port 
of  London  they  are  collected  in  thi§ 
manner :  — 

44  Fir  A,  as  to  the  import  duties, 
or  duties  inwards. — This  collection 
is  trap  fluted  by  the  deputy  collec¬ 
ts? 
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tar,  and  three  receivers  under  him. 
It  confifts  of  three  divifions  :  The 
grand  receipt, —^the  plantation  re¬ 
ceipt,  and  the  wine  receipt.  The 
duties  upon  imports  from  the  plan¬ 
tations,  and  upon  wine,  being  pro¬ 
ductive  branches  of  the  revenue, 
and  creating  much  trouble  in  the 
qotleCtion,  have  each  a  ieparate  re¬ 
ceiver,  4*11  the  reft  of  the  duties 
inwards  are  collected  by  the  ether  ; 
and  this  divifion  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  grand  receipt. 

The  mailer  of  a  veiled  that 
imports  goods,  makes  a  report  of 
his  fhip  and  cargo,  as  enjoined  by 
various  a£ts  of  parliament,  on  oath, 
before  a  deputy  collector  inwards, 
and  fome  one  of  the  other  principal 
officers,  namely,  the  controller,  the 
furveyor,  or  the  furveyor  general, 
and  leaves  the  report  with  the  cob 
leCtor.  The  merchant  brings  to 
fome  officer  in  the  long  room  at 
the  cuftom  houfe  his  bill  of  lading, 
which  deferibes  that  part  of  the 
cargo  that  belongs  to  him.  From 
this  bill  of  lading,  the  officer  makes 
out  a  warrant,  which  contains  an 
entry  of  all  thofe  circumftanpes  re-? 
lative  to  the  goods  in  the  bill  of 
lading,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
the  duties,  and  is  figned  by  the 
merchant.  Of  this  warrant  he  makes 
out  ft x  extracts,  called  bills ;  one 
for  each  of  the  following  officers  ; 
the  colleCtor,  the  clerk  of  the  rates 
or  computer,  the  controller,  the  fur¬ 
veyor,  the  furveyor  general,  and  the 
examiner.  Each  of  thefe  bills  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  the  fhip  and  m af¬ 
ter,  the  port  of  lading,  and  thoie 
diftinguifhing  cirotim llances  of  the 
goods  by  which  the  duties  are  re¬ 
gulated.  The  warrant  and  fix  bills 
are  carried  to  the  clerk  of  the  rates  ; 
who  computes  the  duties  upon  one 
of  the  bills,  and  enters  upon  that 
bill  which  i.s  d digued  for  the  recei¬ 
ver*  as  many  turns  of  duties  as  there 
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are  branches,  caff  up  to  a  total,  but 
not  the  titles  of  the  feveral  branches  ? 
Thefe  computed  fums  are  exprefled 
in  numbers  of  twenty  times  the: 
amount  of  the  aCHial duties,  accord* 
ing  to  a  mode  of  computation  made 
ule  of  in  the  port  of  London,  to 
avoid  the  errors  that  might  arils  in 
computing  the  fiablionai  parts  of  the 
leveral  branches,  Sometimes  the 
warrant  and  bills  are  brought  to  the 
clerk  of  the  rates,  with  the  duties 
already  computed  and  entered  upon 
the  warrant  and  upon  one  or  two  of 
the  bills;  and  then  he  either  examines 
the  computation,  or,  if  he  fees  rea* 
fon,  trufts  to  the  accuracy  of  it, 
and  puts  bis  initials  upon  one  or  both 
of  the  bills.  The  warrant  and  fix. 
bills  are  then  carried  to  the  receiver; 
who,  feeing  upon  one  of  the  bills 
the  initials  of  the  clerk  of  the  rates 
authenticating  the  computation,  or 
finding  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  the 
computation  has  been  made  by  fome 
known  officer,  either  receives  the 
duties,  or  defires  they  may  be  paid 
to  the  receiver  general ;  or,  if  they 
have  been  already  paid,  upon  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  receiver  general  being' 
produced,  he  enters  upon  the  war¬ 
rant  (unlefs  entered  before)  in  fh 
gures,  the  particular  fums  payable  04 
each  branch,  with  the  total,  omit¬ 
ting  the  titles,  and  figns  his  name 
to  the  total.  If  the  warrant  con¬ 
tains  the  duties,  he  compares  them 
with  the  entries  on  the  bill,  and 
figns  the  total  ;  which  fignature  im¬ 
plies  that  has  received  them:  he 
enters  upon  the  warrant  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  the  number,  and 
puts  the  fame  number  upon  the  fix 
bills  :  he  retains  one  of  them,  and 
delivers  the  other  five,  with  the  war¬ 
rant,  to  the  clerk  of  the  warrants  ; 
who  procures  to  the  warrant  the 
fignature  of  the  examiner,  and  of 
one  other  of  the  three  principal  ofiF 
cers  above  mentioned,  and  puts  the 
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bills  into  five  boxes,  for  tbe  compu¬ 
ter,  the  controller,  the  furveyor, 
rhe  furveyor  general,  and  tbe  ex¬ 
aminer  ;  each  of  whom  takes  his 
bill  from  his  own  box.  At  the  end 
at  the  <fay,  the  warrant  being  com¬ 
pletely  ligned,  the  description  of  the 
goods  upon  it  is  compared,  fey  the 
clerk  of  the  warrants,  with  the  like 
defeription  upon  the  bills  of  the 
computer,  and  of  fome  two  of  the 
officers  :  be  enters  the  warant  in  his 
warrant  book,  and  delivers  it  to  the 
land  waiter,  'as  the  authority  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  goods  to  be  landed  ; 
and,  after  the  ffiip  is  cleared,  it  is 
depofrted  with  the  jerquer. 

**  Xhe  mode  of  proceeding,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  receipt  of  thefe  duties,  is 
ucaily  the  fame,  to  which  ever  of 
the  three  divisions  they'  belong,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  receipt  of  the  wine  du¬ 
ties. 

t4  Wine,  bolides  the  duties  pay¬ 
able  to  tbe  king,  is  iubjecSt  to  two 
ethers,  paid  upon  the  import;  the 
qne  by  natives,  called  prifage ;  the 
other  by  Grangers,  called  butlerage. 
Thefe  duties  are  of  very  ancient 
date  ;  and  have  been,  as  we  appre¬ 
hend,  long  ago  granted  away  from 
the  crown,  Prifage  was  a  right  in 
the  crown  to  take  one  ton  where 
ten,  and  two  where  twenty  tons  or 
upwards  were  imported,  by  natives 
not  exempted  This  duty,  at  fir  ft 
taken  in  kind,  has,  time  immemorial, 
been  compounded  for,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  port  of  London,  of  as.  a 
ton,  and  at  the  out  ports,  of  ios,  a 
ton,  on  all  wine  fo  imported.  Stran¬ 
gers,  not  being  fubjedt  to  prifage, 
paid  in  lieu  of  it  butlerage  ;  which 
is  is.  per  ton  on  all  wines  imported 
fey  them,  whether  into,  the  port  of 
Loudon,  or  at  an  out  port.  The 
prifage  tons  are  exprefsly  excepted, 
fey  jrhe  adl  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
from  the  duties  impofed  by  that  adt; 
and  from  the  coinage  duty,  by  the 
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condrudfion  of  the  1 8th  of  Charles 
the  Second,  chapter  the  fifth, 

“  The  exemption  from  thefe  three 
duties,  the  old  fubfidy,  the  addi¬ 
tional  duty,  and  the  coinage,  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  the  prifage  tons 
above  other  tons,  to  the  amount  of 
thofe  duties ;  and,  therefore,  the 
merchant  pays  to  the  grantee  of  the 
prifage  duty  that  amount,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  competition  of  2s.  per 
ton  ;  and  upon  the  fame  ground  he 
pays  him  like  wife  the  two  imports 
of  1779  and  1782,  upon  the  prifage 
ton^b  tor  thofe  adts,  haying  impofed 
the  5  l»  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
of  all  the  duties  then  pa)  able  to  the 
king,  the  three  duties  above  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  prifage  tons,  not  being 
then  payable  to  the  king,  have  been 
conlidered  as  exempt  from  thofe  ira- 
pofls  ;  and  the  value  of  the  prifage 
ton  being  increafed  above  the  other* 
tons  in  proportion,  the  amount  or 
thofe  two  impofts  upon  the  prifage 
tons  have  been  paid  by  the  mer¬ 
chant,  ever  lince  thofe  adts,  to  the 
grantee  of  the  prifage  duty.  This 
duty  mult  be  paid  prior  to  any  other  ; 
The  colledtor  in  11ft  not  receive  the 
reft  until  be  fees  that  prifage  is  paid  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  warrant,  and 
one  bill,  is  firft  brought  to  the  but¬ 
ler,  or  prifage  matter.  The  war¬ 
rant  contains  thofe  duties  only  pay¬ 
able  to  the  king,  not  the  prifage 
duties.  The  butler  computes  the 
duties,  enters  them  upon  the  bill, 
calls  them  to  a  total,  and,  if  they  are 
rightly  computed,  ligns  the  warrant. 
This  fignature  being  evidence  to 
the  colledtor  of  the  payment  of  the 
prifage,  and  tbe  deputy  prifage  maf- 
ter  being  at  this  time  all'o  computer 
of  the  duties  on  wine,  he  relies, 
upon  the  computation,  receives  the 
duties  as  entered  upon  the  warrant, 
and  ligns  it. 

“  Secondly,  as  to  the  export. du« 

ties,  cr  duties  outwards.  Thecofo 
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feblqr  outwards  is  the  officer  who 
receives  thefe  duties. 

“  A  ffiip,  defigned  for  a  foreign 
voyage,  is  entered  by  the  mailer  or 

owner  with  the  colle&or.  The  en» 

*  . 

fry  defcribes  certain  circumffances 
relative  to  the  fhip,  required  byabts 
of  parliament.  The  merchant  ill- 
tending  to  export  Britifh  manufac¬ 
tures,  brings  to  a  clerk  in  this  office 
a  warrant,  defcribing  the  goods  he 
defigns  to  put  on  board  that  (hip. 
This  warrant  being  reduced  into  the 
the  ufeful  form,  is  figned  by  the 
merchant,  and  left  with  the  collec¬ 
tor,  A  copy  of  it  is  made  out  on 
parchment,  called  a  cocker.  The 
duties  are  computed,  and  their  feve- 
ral  branches  entered  upon  both  the 
warrant  and  cocker.  The  collec¬ 
tor  compares  them  together,  marks 
the  cocker,  with  the  initials  of  his 
name,  and,  upon  receiving  the  du¬ 
ties,  figns  his  name  tender  them 
upon  the  cocket  as  his  receipt. 
Four  copies  are  made  of  this  cocket 
{but  without  duties),  and  car¬ 
ried  with  it  to  the  controller,  the 
the  furveyor,  the  furveyor  general, 
and  copying  clerk  outwards ;  each 
of  whom  keeps  a  copy,  and  adds 
his  initials  to  the  cocket.  The  con¬ 
troller  then  puts  to  it  the  feal  ol 
office ;  and,  being  figned  by  the 
collector  and  controller,  or  forne 
one  other  of  the  principal  officers, 
jt  is  delivered  to  the  merchant,  as  a 
warrant  to  the  fearcher,  to  permit 
film  to  fhip  the  goods  defcribedinit. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  duties  coafl- 
wife.  Thefe  arife  principally  from 
coals ;  which  being  of  different 
kinds,  the  quantity  is  computed  of 
fome  by  the  weight  or  ton,  of  others 
by  the  meafure  of  chaldron.  This 
meafure  is  likevvife  different  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  The  chaldron  at  the 
port  of  lading,  whether  Wewcaffle 
or  Sunderland,  is  more  than  the 
chaldron  at  the  port  df  London 
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(which  is  according  to  the  Win* 
chefter  meafure)  m  the  proportion 
nearly  of  21  to  11.  The  (hip  load* 
ed  with  coals  is  entered  with  the 
collector  of  the  coal  duties  within 
four  days  after  fhe  has  palled 
Grave  fend.  The  mailer  produces 
to  him  a  cocket,  defcribimr  the 
quantity  of  coals  on  hoard  the  fhip* 
it  meafured  by  the  chaldron,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  meafure  in  ufe  *it  the 
port  of  lading  ;  and  either  pays  into 
the  hands  ot  the  receiver  general, 
or  depofits  with  the  collector,  a 
fum  computed  upon  the  quantity* 
fufficient  to  anfwer  the  duties ;  or 
othenvife,  gives  his  bond,  with  one 
furety,  to  the  collector,  to  pay  the 
duties  which  fhall  become  due  upon 
the  quantity  that  . the  fworn  meter 
fhaii  ceriify  to  have  been  delivered 
from  the  fhip.  In  either  cafe,  of 
the  depofit  or  bond,  the  duties  muff 
be  difcharged  within  16  working 
days  after  the  entry,  or  otherwife 
the  proprietor  Iofes  the  dilcount  of 
two  and  one  half  per  cent,  allowed 
him  upon  the  amount  of  the  three 
old  duties.  A  warrant  is  filled  up 
from  the  cocker,  the  fum  deposited 
entered  upon  it,  and,  being  figned 
by  the  collector  and  controller^ 
it  is  tranfmitted  to  the  coal  meter, 
as  his  authority  for  delivering  the 
fhip.  After  the  fhip  is  cleared,  the 
coal  meter  certifies  upon  the  back  of 
this  warrant  the  numberof chaldrons 
delivered,  according  to  the  pools 
meaTure.  This  certificate  being 
brought  to  the  collector,  he  com¬ 
putes  the  duties  upon  the  quantities 
certified,  and  enters  the  total  of 
them  in  the  margin  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  controller  re-computes 
thefe  duties,  and  either  enters  his 
own  computation  in  the  other  mar* 
gin  of  the  certificate,  or  marks  that 
of  the  collector,  to  fignify  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  him.  The  collector 

then  fettles  the  duties  with  the  fa<> 

tor* 
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tor..  Where  a  depofit  has  been 
made,  if  it  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  duties,  as  it  mod  frequently 
does,  he  returns  the  iurplus  ;  if  it 
is  lei's.,  he  receives  the  deficiency. 
A  Separate  account  being  kept  of 
the  duties  and  depofits,  as  the  cer¬ 
tificates  are  produced,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  computed  upon  them  and  re¬ 
ceived,  the  collector  becomes 
charged  with  the  duties,  and  dil- 
charged  of  the  depofits.  If  a  bond 
has  been  given,  the  factor  pays  the 
duties  ufually  to  the  receiver  gene* 
ral,  leaves  his  receipt  with  the  col¬ 
lector  and  takes  up  his  bond,  'The 
certificate  remains  filed  in  the  office, 

u  This  is  the  ufual  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding'  in  the  entry  of  the  goods, 
and  in  the  computation  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  ;  but  the  hurry 
and  multiplicity  of  the  bufinefs 
frequently  occaiion  a  deviation  from 
fhe  order  in  which  the  tranfadiions 
are  here  deferibed  to  follow  each 
other ;  yet  not  fo  as  to  difturb  thofe 
circumltances  that  are  effential  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  computation,  or 
the  fecurity  of  the  receipt, 

Befides  thefe  three;  there  are 
two  more  collectors,  both  outwards, 
in  the  port  of  London  ;  a  collector 
of  the  duties  on  wool  and  leather, 
.and  a  colledior  of  the  duties  on 
white  woollen  cloths.  But  the 
produce  of  thefe  duties  being  re- 
prefented  to  us  as  very  inconiider- 
-able,  we  did  not  think  them  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  requite  a  particular 
examination. 

Ci  The  computation  of  the  duties 
$s  a  material  part  of  thefe  tranfac- 
jtions.  There  is  fome  rule  for  find¬ 
ing  out  the  quantum  to  be  paid  for 
every  duty  ;  and  the  terms  of  that 
yule  are  defined  by  the  adt  that  im¬ 
pedes  the  duty.  The  legiflature 
-srifumes  fome  quality  or  circumftance 
belonging  to  the  article  of  commerce, 
as  the  meal u re  by  which  the  duty 
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is  to  be  regulated  and  afeertamed* 
It  is  in  fome  cafes  a  determinate 
fum  ;  in  others  a  certain  portion  of 
a  fum,  to  be  efti mated  either  upon 
a  given  quantity,  value,  meafure, 
number,  or  weight,  of  the  fubjedt 
matter,  or  to  be  computed  upon 
the  aggregate  of  fome  former  du¬ 
ties.  The  moil  ancient  cufioms 
payable  to  the  crown,  now  fub filling, 
are  thofe  impofed  by  the  12th  of 
Charles  the  II.  chapter  the  4th, 
called  the  act  of  tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age.  The  circumflances  adopted 
by*that  adt,  as  the  meafures  of  the 
duties,  are- — the  quantity— -and  the 
value.  The  objedfs  of  the  adt  are, 
wine,  rated  goods,  and  a  fpectes  of 
wollen  cloths.  Wine  being  a  fub- 
jedf  of  liquid  meafure,  a  certain  fum 
was  impofed  upon  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity,  viz.  a  ton ;  whence  this  duty 
obtained  the  appellation  of  tonnage. 
The  rated  goods  are  enumerated  al¬ 
phabetically  in  a  fchedule  annexed 
to,  and  forming  part  of  the  adf,  and' 
called  the  book  of  rates.  Upon  each  of 
them  a  certain  value  or  rate  (whence 
they  derive  their  name)  is  fixed, 
according  either  to  the  quantity, 
the  meafure,  the  number,  or  the 
weight  ;  and  a  certain  portion  of  a 
pound  tlerling,  computed  upon  the 
amount  in  value  of  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  imported  or  exported,  eftimated 
according  to  the  given  rate,  is  the 
duty  impofed  upon  them,  and  froth 
thence  it  is  denominated  a  pound*- 
age.  The  duty  upon  woollen  cloths, 
being  a  certain  fum  upon  every 
piece  of  certain  dirnenfions,  comes 
under  neither  of  thefe  denomin.tr 
tions,  hence  thefe  three,  the  ton¬ 
nage,  the  poundage,  and  a  fpecific 
fum  upon  a  fpecific  article,  coinprer 
hend  all  the  cufiom  duties  impofed 
by  that  adt.  Subfequent  adts  of 
parliament,  finding  new  objedfs  for 
this  duty,  introduced  new  rules  of 
computation  adapted  to  thofe  ob¬ 
jects  ; 
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lefts :  and  other  afts,  itnpofing  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  upon  the  objedts  of 
former  afts,  and  affirming  new 
meafures  of  computation,  have  va¬ 
ried  and  multiplied  the  rules  for 
finding  out  the  amount  of  the  du- 
ties  payable  upon  the  fame  article  ; 
and  a  variety  of  articles  of  different 
kinds  being  frequently  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  one  bill  of  lading,  the  com¬ 
puter  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
a  flili  greater  variety  of  rules,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  come  at  the  amount  of 
the  duties  payable  upon  the  goods 
contained  in  one  Angle  bill  of  lading, 
44  The  lubjedt  matter  of  the  du¬ 
ties  we  have  hitherto  been  defcrib- 
ing  are,  either  the  rated  goods,  that 
is,  thofe  articles  of  commerce  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  book  of  rates  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  act  of  tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age  ;  and  in  the  additional  book  of 
rates  eftabiifhed  by  the  aft  of  the 
1 1  th  of  George  the  Firft,  chapter  the 
7 1 h 5  upon  various  goods  omitted  in 
the  fir  if  book,  or  goods  charged  with 
a  fpecific  duty  *  but  there  are  other 
fpecies  of  goods  fubjeft  to  cu horns, 
not  included  in  either  of  thefe  de- 
fcriptions,  and  called  unrared  goods. 
Thefe  goods  pay  duties  ad  valorem, 
that  is,  the  value  is  the  meafure  of 
the  duty  ;  and  that  value  is  afcer- 
taitied  of  fome  by  the  oath  of  the 
importer,  of  others  by  the  fale.~ — 
Where  the  oath  of  the  importer  deter¬ 
mines  the  value,  that  oath  is  taken 
upon  the  importation,  before  cer¬ 
tain  officers  of  the  cuftoms  ;  and  as 
a  check  upon  the  oath,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  fraud,  by  the  regulations  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  nth  or  George  the 
Firft,  chapter  the  7th,  the  officers 
are  at  liberty  to  take  the  goods  from 
the  importer  at  the  value  fworn  to* 
paying  him  back  the  duties  he  has 
paid  for  them,  and  allowing  him 
ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  value 
he  has  fworn  to.  Thefe  goods  muff, 
then  be  fold  publicly  ;  and  the  over¬ 
plus  of  the  fum  produced  by  the 


fale,  above  the  value  fworn  to  and 
the  duties,  is  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  crown  and  the  officers* 
If  fold  for  lets  than  the  value  fworti 
to,  the  crown  fuffains  the  lofs.— 
Where  the  value  is  afcertained  by 
the  fale,  the  duties  are  computed, 
either  upon  the  grots  value,  that  is, 
the  price  the  goods  are  fold  at, 
or  the  reduced  value,  that  is, 
the  price  they  are  fold  at,  after 
certain  deductions.  This  meafure  of 
computation  is  grounded  upon  the. 
aft  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  Anne,  chap¬ 
ter  the  9th,  and  relates  to  certain 
unrated  goods,  imported  by  the 
Eaft  India  company.  The  deduc¬ 
tions  directed  by  that  aft  to  be 
made  from  the  price  at  the  fale,  and 
now'  in  ufe,  are,  an  allowance  of  61. 
per  cent,  upon  that  fum  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  their  charges,  and  the  a- 
mount  of  the  net  -duties  then  pay«* 
able  to  the  crown  upon  the  remain¬ 
der.  The  purchaser  of  thefe  goods 
buys  them  free  of  duties  ;  the  com¬ 
pany  are  to  pay  them  ;  and  the  fum 
of  duties  they  are  to  pay,  depends 
upon  the  fum  produced  by  the  fale. 
This  fum,  therefore,  contains  the 
allowance,  the  duties,  and  the  va¬ 
lue  to  the  company  ;  and,  being 
divided  into  thefe  three  parts,  gives 
the  duties  payable  \o  the  crown 
upon  the  reduced  value. 

44  The  multiplicity  and  intricacy 
of  the  rules  for  finding  out.  the  du¬ 
ties,  render  it  neceffiary  to  inter.pofe 
checks  upon  the  computation.  The 
collector  is  the  officer  charged  with 
and  refponfible  for,  the  duties.  It 
concerns  him,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  public,  that  they  fhould  be  ac¬ 
curately  computed.  The  collector 
inwards  is  affifted,  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  duties,  by  the  clerk  of 
the  rates,  called  alfo  the  computer. 
One  officer  in  this  department, 
computes  the  duties  on  wine  ;  the 
other,  all  the  reft  of  the  duties. 
The  collector,  previous  to  fgning 
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his  name  to  the  duties  upon  the 
warrant,  mud  be  fatisffied  that  the 
fums  entered  upon  the  bill  retained 
by  him,  being  the  fame  with  thofe 
upon  the  warrant,  have  been  either 
Computed  or  revifed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  rates,  or  by  fome  other  known 
officer,  on  whofe  accuracy  he  can 
rely. — After  the  bulinefs  of  the  day 
is  clofed,  he  enters  in  his  cafli  book, 
from  thefe  bills,  exp  ref  fed  in  their 
real  net  fums,  every  article  of  duty 
he  has  collected  during  the  day, 
under  its  proper  branch.  The  com¬ 
puter  makes  from  his  bill  the  like  en¬ 
tries  inhis  cafli  book.  Four  other  offi¬ 
cers,  the  controller,  the  furveyor,  the 
furveyor  general,  and  the  examiner, 
have  each  of  them  a  fimilar  bill  de¬ 
livered  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  the 
warranty,  and  is  thereby  furni  filed 
with  the  fame  materials  for  forming 
the  -computation.  Each  of  thefe 
officers  computes  the  duties  upon 
his  bill,  and  makes  daily  entries  of 
the  duties  in  his  cafli  book,  fimilar 
to  the  entries  made  by  the  colledfor 
in  his  cafli  book.  As  often  as  bufi- 
nefs  will  permit,  thefe  five  officers 
examine  and  compare  together  every 
entry  in  their  refpective  cafli  books, 
with  the  correspondent  entries  in 
the  caih  book  of  the  receiver.  The 
articles  that  di (agree  are  recom¬ 
puted;  if  they  all  agree,  each  caffs 
up  to  a  total  the  entries  of  each 
day,  under  every  branch  of  duty, 
in  his  own  cafli  book  :  of  thefe  daily 
totals,  he  forms  weekly  totals,  and 
reduces  them  to  one  entire  Aim  ; 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  duties 
collected  by  each  receiver  during 
the  week.  Thefe  feveral  totals  are 
examined  and  compared  together 
by  the  fame  officers,  in  like  manner 
with  the  daily  entries ;  and  thus 
five  officers  become  checks  upon  the 
co’lle&or,  not  only  as  to  the  com¬ 
putation  of  every  article  of  duty  in 
every  warrant,  but  as  to  the  lum  of 


duties  colle&ed  everyday  and  ei ritf 
week,  by  every  receiver. 

(6  The  collector  outwards  has  no 
computer  to  affifl  him  previous  to 
his  receipt  of  the  duties  :  he  com¬ 
putes  them  hirhfelf,  and  enters  the 
feveral  branches  upon  the  warrant 
and  cocket,  arid  inferts  in  his  cafli 
book  every  article  of  duty  under  its 
proper  head  ;  but  three  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  are  checks  upon  the  col- 
ledtor  inwards,  the  controller,  the 
furveyor,  and  the  furveyor  general, 
are  checks  likewife  Upon  the  com- 
pvkadon  and  receipt  of  the  collector 
outwards  :  each  of  them  has  a  bill 
or  copy  of  the  cocket,  and  caffs 
upon  his  own  bill  all  the  branches 
of  the  duties  ;  and  either  that  day, 
or  the  next  morning,  they  ail  com¬ 
pare  the  defeription  of  the  goods, 
and  the  fums  of  the  duties,  entered 
upon  their  bills,  with  the  like  de¬ 
feription  upon  the  warrant  in  the 
hands  of  the  colledfor.  The  co¬ 
pying  clerk  outwards  does  not  com¬ 
pute  the  duties  upon  Eis  bill,  but 
he  attends  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
checks,  to  fee  that  the  defeription 
of  the  goods  upon  the  bill  agrees, 
with  the  like  defeription  upon  the 
warrant :  he  enters  the  bill  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and 
tranfmits  it  to  the  infpector  general 
of  the  imports  and  exports.  Each 
of  the  three  checks  makes  the  like 
entries  of  the  duties  in  his  cafli  book 
as  are  made  by  the  collector.  Thefe 
entries  are  caff  up  to  totals,  and 
compared  and  examined  with  the 
correspondent  entries  in  the'  cafh 
book  of  the  colledfor,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  entries  of  the  collec¬ 
tor  inwards  are  examined  by  his 
checks.  The  colledfor  coaftwife  is 
checked  in  his  computation  and  re¬ 
ceipt  by  a  controller  and  examiner. 
The  collector  and  controller  hav¬ 
ing  computed  the  duties  upon  th£ 
certificates,  the  collector  enters  in  his 
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books  the  articles  on  each  certificate 
under  their  feveral  branches,  with 
the  depotit,  and  the  number  of 
chaldron  of  coals  delivered*  The 
controller  enters  in  his  books, 
in  one  turn,  the  amount  of  the  du¬ 
ties  on  each  certificate  brought  by 
different  factors,  or  the  amount  of 
the  duties  upon  all  the  cestificates 
brought  by  the  fame  fador :  he 
•enters  like  wife  the  depofits  from  the 
warrants,  and  the  number  of  chal¬ 
drons  delivered  from  the  certificates. 
Each  of  thefe  officers  form  daily  and 
weekly  totals,  both  of  the  duties 
and  depofits,  and  compare  together 
thofe  totals.  Each  of  them,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  week,  computes  the  a- 
mount  of  every  branch  of  the  du¬ 
ties  upon  the  number  of  chaldrons 
certified  during  the  week,  and  they 
compare  together  their  refpedive 
entries  of  the  quantity  and  of  the 
duties.  Every  quarter  a  fimilar 
computation  and  com  par  lion  is 
made  by  both  thefe  officers,  upon 
the  amount  of  the  weekly  quanti¬ 
ties  certified  during  the  quarter, 
caft  up  to  a  total, 

44  The  examiner  interpofes  his 
check  upon  the  collector  once  a 
quarter.  This  officer  receives  from 
the  colledor  his  quarter  book,  from 
the  coaft  colledor  a  quarterly  lift 
ot  the  coal  fhips,  and  from  the  coal 
meters,  from  time  to  time,  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  certificates*  Thus  fur*, 
ruffled  with  the  quantity  of  co  Is 
delivered  during  the  quarter,  by 
computing  the  duties  upon  that 
quantity  he  checks  the  computation 
and  receipt  of  the  coTledor, 

44  The  difficulty  arifing  from  the 
variety  and  intricacy  of  the  rules  of 
computation,  renders  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  checks  neceffary,  not  only 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  duties,  but 
likewise  upon  many  of  the  payv 
merits,  particularly  the  payment  of 
the  drawbacks.  An  entry  for  ex¬ 
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portatiou,  of  goods  entitled  to  a 
drawback,  frequently  comprehends 
a  variety  of  articles,  fometirnes  25 
in  number,  imported  by  the  fame 
or  different  mes  chants,  at  the  fame 
or  different  times,  to  be  exported  to 
the  fame  or  different  places.  Upon 
fome  of  them  all  the  duties,  upon 
others  portions  only  of  the  dunes 
paid,  are  drawn  back  ;  and  fome- 
times  different  portions  of  different 
duties  upon  the  fame  article,  parts 
of  which  have  been  imported  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  and  the  drawback 
upon  that  fpecies  varied  by  the  le- 
giflature  in  the  intervening  time: 
every  one  of  thefe  circumftances 
requires  a  different  rule  of  computa¬ 
tion, 

44  Debentures,  whether  for  % 
drawback  or  a  bounty,  undergo  a 
variety  of  formalities  and  examina¬ 
tions,  and  muff  have  a  number  of  fig- 
natures  to  render  them  complete: 
they  are  made  out  by  the  collector 
outwards  ;  the  one  from  a  certificate* 
figned  by  the  clerk  of  did'  certifi¬ 
cates,  that  the  duties  under  their 
feveral  branches,  upon  the  articles 
entered  for  exportation,  therein  enu¬ 
merated,  have  been  paid  ;  the  other 
from  the  bond  given  by  the  merchant 
for  the  exportation  of  the  goods 
fpecified  in  the  entry.  The  goods 
on  which  cither  a  drawback  or  the 
bounty  is  computed,  are  thofe  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  fearchers  to  have  been 
actually  fhipped. — On  a  debenture 
for  a  drawback,  the  duties  to  be 
paid  back,  upon  every  branch,  are 
computed,  and  endorfed  in  figures, 
by  the  clerk  of  the  rates.  The 
controller  checks  this  computa¬ 
tion.  The  examiner  computes,  and 
inferts  them  in  figures  upon  the 
back  of  the  debenture,  with  the 
titles  of  the  branches,  apd  the  a- 
mount  in  words  at  length.— On  a 
debenture  for  the  bounty,  the  col¬ 
lector  outwards  computes,  and  eiv* 
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fcers,  different  tinie$j  the  feveral 
branches,  and  the  amount  in  fi¬ 
gures  and  in  words  at  iength*  The 
controller;,  furveyor,  and  furveyor 
general,  fucceftively  cheek  this 
computation. 

il  Certificates  cf  over  entries  and 
damages,  entitle  the  merchant  to 
receive  back  a  proportion  of  the 
feveral  duties  he  has  paid  upon  the 
entry  ;  and  confequently  the  com¬ 
putation  of  this  proportion  is  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  duties  themfelves. 

...  ‘4  The  portage  is  an  allowance  to 
the  mailer  of  a  veffel,  in  confidera-# 
tion  of  his  having  made  a  juft  re¬ 
port  of  his  cargo,  of  a  certain  fum, 
in  fome  cafes  of  6s.  8d.  in  others  of 
ics*  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of 
that  branch  called  cuftoms,  arifing 
from  his  cargo  :  it  is  paid  to  him 
■feipon  his  requifition.  From  hence 
it  appears,  that  to  all  thefe  pay¬ 
ments  fome  computation  is  necef- 
fary,  diftingiriflied  only  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  labour  and  diffi¬ 
culty  attending  it. 

“  The  duties  being  thus  collect¬ 
ed,  and  the  computation  and  re¬ 
ceipt  checked,  by  officers  appointed 
to  that  fervice,  they  are  paid  by  the 
colledors  and  receivers  themfelves, 
or  by  their  direction,  into  the  trea¬ 
fury  ;  that  is,  the  office  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  general. 

“  The  receiver  of  the  grand  re¬ 
ceipt  is  directed  by  his  deputation, 
to  pay  to  the  receiver  general  the 
money  he  fliall  colledl  each  day  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter, 
to  balance  as  near  as  poffible,  the 
accounts  of  all  the  money  he  fhall 
have  received  during  the  quarter, 
by  placing  it  to  the  feveral  funds  to 
which  it  fhall  be  applicable.  All 
the  colledors  and  receivers  outfit 
to  pay  into  the  treasury  the  duties 
they  colled  during  the  day,  referv* 
ing  only  fo  much  as  they  have  rea¬ 
lba -to  believe  will  be  loon  demand¬ 


ed  of  them  on  account  of  the  reve¬ 
nue;  The  ufual  time  of  the  day 
for  (hutting  up  the  treafury  is  two 
o^clock  1  but  the  receiver^  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  merchant, 
flays  at  his  office,  and  continues  in 
the  receipt  of  duties,  beyond  that 
hour*  Every  day,  juft  before  the 
treafury  flints,  he  pays  in  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  duties  he  has  col- 
leded  during  the  day,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  preceding  day,  retain¬ 
ing  a  fum  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
payments  he  expeds  to  be  called 
upon  to  difeharge,  The  fum  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  day  by  the  colledar 
outwards,  not  being  confiderable, 
he  makes  no  daily  payments  to  the 
receiver  general ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  week  he  pays,  in  one  entire 
fum,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  amount 
of  his  colledion  during  the  week. 

“  The  payments  made  to  the  re-» 
ceiver  general,  by  the  colledors 
outwards,  and  coaft-wife,  are  of 
cafli  only,  Thofe  made  by  the  re* 
ceivers  inwards  confift  of  call],  and. 
debentures  for  drawbacks  and  boun¬ 
ties.  Some  of  thefe.  debentures,  be¬ 
ing  paid  by  the  receivers  to  the 
merchants  out  of  the  duties  they 
have  colieded,  are  delivered  in  to 
the  receiver  general  as  a  part  of 
thofe  duties';  others  of  them  are 
taken  bv  the  receiver  of  the  grand 
receipt  from  the  Eaft  India  com-  [ 
pany,  in  difeharge  of  certain  duties*,  j 
The  merchant,  having  purchafed 
from  the  company,  and  exported, 
goods  entitled  to  a  drawback,  pro-  . 
cures  a  debenture  for  that  draw¬ 
back,  and  pays  it  to  the  company 
in  part  of  his  purehafe  money. 
The  company  pay  it  to  the  receiver^ 
on  account  of  the  duties  they  owe 
for  thofe  goods,  and  which  are  fe~ 
cured  by  their  bond.  This -deben¬ 
ture,  being  accepted  by  the  receiver 
as  cafh,  is  paid  in  as  cafli  to  the 
treafury, . 
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The  receipt  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing  is  of  duties  paid  upon  the 
entry  ;  but  there  are  two  fpecies  of 
goods  (exclufive  of  coals,  defcribed 
above)  the  duties  on  which  are  not 
paid  upon  the  entry,  but  fecured  by 
bonds;  thefe  are,  Eaft  India  goods, 
and  tobacco. 

4  4  The  Eaft  India  company,  for 
every  one  of  their  fhips,  enter  into 
four  bonds,  in  penal  fums,  to  fecure 
the  payment  of  the  duties  ;  one  for 
the  rated  duties,  payable  within 
twelve  months,  by  equal  half  year¬ 
ly  payments  ;  another  for  the  un¬ 
rated  duties  ;  a  third  for  the  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  muffins  ;  and  a  fourth 
for  the  ten  per  cent,  on  callicoes. 
Thefe  three  hit  are  payable  within 
dated  periods  from  the  time  the 
goods  are  fold.  The  bonds  for  the 
rated  duties  are  left  with  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  grand  receipt.  After 
the  goods  are  landed,  the  furvcyor 
of  the  Eaft  India  company’s  ware- 
houfes  fends  to  him  a  warrant,  cie- 
feribing  the  goods,  and  figned  by- 
eight  officers  :  the  company  fend 
him  the  fix  bills :  the  duties  are 
computed  upon  the  warrant  and 
bills,  and  pafs  the  checks  in  the  u- 
fual  manner.  The  receiver  enters 
thefe  bonded  duties  in  a  feparate  ac¬ 
count  in  his  cafh  book,  under  their 
i  proper  branches,  and  charges  him- 
|  (elf  with  them  in  his  weekly  ab- 
:  ftradt,  under  the  head  of  bonds 
:  charged  :  they  are  caft  up  to  totals, 
and  examined  with  the  correfpon- 
dent  account  of  the  checks,  in  the 
:  fame  manner  as  the  duties  received. 
|  As  the  complete  moieties  of  theie 
duties  are  paid  to  the  receiver,  his 
i  cafh  account  is  charged  with  them, 
i  and  his  bonded  account  diicharged  ; 
i  andwhen  he  has  received  the  whole 
I  of  the  duties  he  delivers  up  the 
s bond. 

44  The  bonds  for  the  unrated  du- 
i  ties  are  delivered  to  the  collector  in* 
1787* 
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wards*  The  meafure  of  thefe  du¬ 
ties  being  afcertained  by  the  fale, 
the  goods  are  entered  upon  the  war* 
rants  and  bills ;  and  the  duties  com¬ 
puted  and  entered  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner,  and  paid  to  the  receiver.  Arid 
upon  the  certificates  of  the  com¬ 
puter  and  comptroller,  that  all  the 
goods  contained  in  the  warrant  have 
been  fold,  and  the  duties  brought 
to  account  in  the  kings  books,  the 
collector  delivers  up  the  bond. 

44  The  tobacco  bonds  are  taken 
by  the  receiver  of  the  plantation 
duties,  but  not  until  after  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  tobacco  has  been  entered  up¬ 
on  the  warrant  and  bills,  and  the 
duties  computed  and  entered  in  the 
ufual  manner.  The  bonds  are  then 
given  for  double  the  amount  of  the 
duties,  and  the  branches  are  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  margin  of  the  bond* 
The  comptroller  witnefies  the  exe¬ 
cution,  and  enters  the  branches  of 
the  duties  in  his  book.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  charges  himfelf  with  them, 
under  their  feveral  branches,  in  his 
account  of  bonds  charged.  Every 
month  he  delivers  all  thefe  bonds  to 
the  receiver  general,  and  difeharges 
his  account  of  bonds. 

44  This  bonded  account  is  thus 
transferred  to  the  receiver  general ; 
who  charges  himfelf  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bonds  delivered  to  him,  and 
with  the  amount  of  the  duties  fe¬ 
cured  by  them.  As  thefe  duties 
are  paid  to  him,  he  enters  them  in 
his  cafh  *  account,  difeharges  his 
bonded  account,  and  delivers  up  the 
bonds. 

“  The  payments  into  the  trea- 
fury  are  the  only  payments  made 
by  the  collectors  outwards  and  coafi> 
wife.  The  three  receivers  inwards 
make  other  payments  out  of  the  du¬ 
ties  they  colle6h  They  all  pay 
thofe  debentures,  which  they  de¬ 
liver  as  cafh  to  the  receiver  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  the  receiver  of  the  grand 
(I)  receipt 
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receipt  pays  other  debentures,  which 
he  does  not  deliver  to  the  receiver 
general  ;  and  the  receiver  of  the 
wine  duties  pays  impreft  orders ; 
both  of  which  are  produced  by 
them,  and  allowed  as  vouchers  in 
their  difcharge,  in  the  accounts 
they  feverally  pafs  with  the  comp¬ 
troller  general. 

•  4<  Theie  daily  payments  are  pay¬ 
ments  on  account  of  the  duties ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  week,  every 
collector  and  receiver  pays  into  the 
treafury  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  duties  then  remaining 
in  his  hands,  and  at  the  fame  time 
delivers  to  the  receiver  general  an 
appropriation  or  arrangement  of  all 
duties  he  has  paid  in  during  the 
week,  under  fe  pa  rate  and  diftindt 
heads  or  branches  of  duties.  This 
appropriation  is  grounded  upon  the 
adts  of  parliament  that  impofe  the 
duties.- — As  the  legrUature  have 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  increafe 
or  improvement  of  this  revenue, 
either  feledted  new  objedls,  or  laid 
additional  duties  upon  the  objects  of 
former  adls,  they  have  diredfed,  in 
many  of  the  adts,  diftindt  accounts 
to  be  kept  of  the  duties  to  arife  from 
each  adf,  by  the  officers  both  of  the 
cuftom  and  of  the  receipt  of  his 
majefty’s  exchequer;  and,  where 
the  adts  have  been  filent  as  to  this 
diiiihdfion,  yet  tbefe  officers  have 
kept  the  accounts  feparate.  Hence 
the  cuftoms  have,  in  procefs  of 
time,  branched  out  into  the  variety 
of  heads,  to  which,  as  they  arofe, 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  have 
given  titles,  expreftive,  in  general, 
either  of  the  date,  fubjedt  matter, 
deftgn,  or  rate  of  the  duty. 

44  The  number  of  branches  now 
fub filling,  in  the  port  of  London 
and  the  out  ports,  is  frxty-eight ; 
of  which  the  department  inwards 
comprehends  fifty-three.  Of  duties 
expired,  but  of  which  the  accounts 


are  hill  open,  and  rendered  every 
year,  by  the  comptroller  general, 
to  the  auditor  of  the  impreft:,  there 
are  twenty-feven,  and  five  mote, 
called  the  plantation  duties  ;  in  all 
one  hundred. 

“  It  is  in  confequence  of  the  fe- 
veral  adls,  that  the  duties  are  enter¬ 
ed  in  diftindt  fums  upon  the  war¬ 
rants,  cockers,  and  bills-;  and  in 
columns,  under  feparate  heads,  in 
the  cafli  books  of  the  collediors,  re¬ 
ceivers,  and  checks. 

“  As  the  fame  accounts  mufti  be  : 
dihinguiftned  in  the  receipt  of  the: 
exchequer,  the  officers  in  that  de¬ 
partment  muftt  receive  the  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  receiver  general  ;  he 
rnuft  receive  it  from  thofe  who  col- 
ledt  the  duties,  and  pay  them  to : 
him.  The  cafli  books  of  every  col- 
ledlor  and  receiver  contain  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  amount  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  receipts,  adfually  ap¬ 
propriated  under  their  proper 
branches;  and  his  weekly  appro¬ 
priation,  given  t6  the  receiver  gene¬ 
ral,  Ihould  contain  the  net  furplus: 
of  his  receipt  above  bis  payments  in 
each  branch;  but  the  payments: 
made  by  the  receiver  general,  out' 
of  the  different  branches,  oc  call  on  a. 
deviation  from  this  appropriation. 
He  makes  up  his  account  at  the  end 
of  every  week,  and  pays  his  ba¬ 
lance  into  the  exchequer.  The  on¬ 
ly  appropriated  fums  he  receives, 
in  the  courffi  of  the  week  are,  the 
colledlions  from  the  out  ports,  and 
the  payments  on  bonds ;  but  he  is 
continually,  either  purfuant  to  or¬ 
ders,  or  in  the  ufual  courle  of  bu fi¬ 
ll  e fs ,  making  payments  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  branches,  without  a  poftibility 
of  knowing,  at  the  time,  whether 
the  receipt  upon  thofe  branches 
will,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  balance  the  payments  ; 
this  oecaftons  frequent  over-pay¬ 
ments  in  various  branches.  It  is 

ther. 
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the  ufage  in  the  office  of  jhe  re¬ 
ceiver  general,  and  neceffary  to 
prevent  con  (hint  con  fu  lion  in  his 
accounts,  not  to  permit  any  branch 
in  his  weekly  account  ro  be  over¬ 
paid  :  to  prevent  it,  therefore  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  after  he  has  call  up 
his  receipts  and  payments  upon 
every  branch,  he  delivers  to  the 
receivers  inwards,  and  fometimes  to 
the  collector  outwards,  a  lilt  of  all 
the  branches  overpaid,  and  what 
finns  of  the  receipt  os  the  week  he 
Wants  to  have  appropriated  under 
thofe  branches'  on  the  fmajl  tin* 
productive  branches  be  requires  the 
exact  balances  ;  on  the  productive 
branches,  entire  funis,  rather  mote 
than  the  balances.  The  receiver 
delivers  in  to  him  an  appropriation 
ol  all  the  duties  paid  by  him  into 
the  treafurv  during  the  week,  lign- 

ed  bv  him.  and  examined  arid  a- 

✓  * 

gr^ed  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
receiver  general.  In  this  appro¬ 
priation  he  gives  him  the  fums  un¬ 
der  the  branches  he  has  required, 
and  appropriates  the  refidue  among 
the  other  branches.  As  the  du¬ 
ties  fo  appropriated,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  receiver  general,  mud  be 
taken  from  other  branches,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  endeavours,  in  the  -appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  next  week’s  receipt,  to 
re  (tore  thefe  loans  of  the  preceding- 
week,  from  the  branches  to  which 
they  had  been  added,  to  thofe 
whence  they  were  taken. 

‘‘  The  receiver  general  does  not 
interfere  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
coal  duties ;  for,  debentures  lot- 
drawbacks,  and  certain  falaries,  be¬ 
ing  the  only  payments  made  out  of 
them  bv  the  receiver  general,  the 
receipt  in  every  branch  always  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  payments.  Upon  the  la  it 
day  of  every  week,  the  receiver  ge¬ 
neral  makes  out  four  accounts,  or 
certificates.  One  of  them  contains 
the  furpluffirs  of  his  receipts,  a):ove 
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his  payments,  in  every  branch,  d ur* 
ing  the  week,  purfuing  the  appro* 
pr  nation  delivered  to  him  by  the 
colle&ars  and  receivers.  On  the 
iuccceding  Wcdnefday  he  delivers 
this  certificate,  and  pays  into  the  ex« 
chequer  the  amount  of  thefe  fur-  ' 
pi  lilies.  The  other  three  contain* 
each  of  them  the  amount  of  the 
duties  received  by  him,  during  the 
week,  from  all  the  colledtors  and 
receivers  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
at  the  out  ports,  under  each  branch* 
according  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  collectors  and  receivers  ;  and 
the  amount  of  the  payments  made 
by  him  ,  in  each  branch,  and  the 
lurpl idles  of  each  branch  to  be  paid 
by  him  into  the  exchequer.  He 
fig'tts  thefe  certificates,  and  fends 
them,  one  to  the  lords  commiffion* 
ers  or  his  majefiy-s  treafury,  one  to 
the  commifiioners  of  the  cuiloms, 
and  the  third  to  the  fupervifor  of 
his  receipts  and  payments. 

“  Every  week,  every  collector 
and  receiver  makes  out  an  account 
of  his  receipts  and  payments  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  The  receipts  are 
the  totals  of  each  branch  of  the  du¬ 
ties  received  in  the  week,  as  entered 
from  the  warrants,  calf  to  one  total* 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  receipt 
of  the  week.  The  payments  are 
the  fums  paid  during  the  week  into 
the  treafury ;  which  fums,  in  the 
accounts  of  the  three  receivers  in¬ 
wards,  con  lid  cf  calk,  and.,  deben¬ 
tures  paid  as  eafh  :  but  the  account 
of  the  laid  week  of  the  quarter*  of 
the  receiver  oi  the  grand  receipt, 
contains  alfo  the  amount  of  thofe 
debentures  which  he  has  paid  durr 
ing  the  quarter,  and  not  delivered 
to  the  receiver  general  ;  and  the 
account  of  the  receiver  of  the  wine 
duties,  includes  the  impreft-.  or¬ 
ders  he  has  paid  during  the  week. 
The  payments  to  the  receiver  gene¬ 
ral  arc  appropriated,  in  all  thefe 
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accounts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  appropriation  papers  delivered 
to  him  by  the  colledtors  and  re¬ 
ceivers. 

“  The  debentures  paid  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  grand  receipt,  and 
not  delivered  to  the  receiver  gene¬ 
ral,  are  paffed  every  quarter  with 
the  controller  general,  and  appro¬ 
priated  under  thofe  branches  out  oi 
which  they  were  paid.  , 

a  The  impreft  orders,  paid  by 
the  receiver  of  the  wine  duties, 
are  palled  onCe  a  year  with  the 
controller  general ;  they  are  much 
the  greateii  part  of  them,  paid  out 
of  one  branch  only,  the  impoft  on 
wine  and  vinegar ;  and,  conie- 
quently,  appropriated  under  that 
branch.  Thefe  debentures,  and 
impreft  orders,  are  fern,  with  the 
accounts,  to  the  controller  gene¬ 
ral,  as  vouchers  for  thofe  pay¬ 
ments. 

44  The  collector  outwards,  pay¬ 
ing  his  receipt  only  once  a  week, 
upon  the  laid  working  day,  into  the 
treafury,  generally  appropriates  the 
fum  he  pays  in,  to  one  branch  only, 
and  to  that  branch  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  to  him  the  greateid  portion 
of  duties :  in  his  weekly  account, 
he  appropriates  this  fum  to  the  fame 
branch  under  which  he  has  paid  it 
in  to  the  receiver  general. 

“  It  has  been  ufual  for  thefe  col- 
Jeddois  and  receivers,  in  the  laid 
week  of  every  quarter,  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  receipt  of  that  week  a- 
mong  the  branches,  in  fuch  propor¬ 
tions  as  to  bring  the  receipts  and 
payments,  under  each  branch,  as 
near  as  poflible  to  a  balance ;  but 
the  great  increafe  lately  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  branches,  has  delayed  the 
completion  of  this  part  of  their  bu- 
fincfs.  The  weekly  account  and 
duplicate  are  both  iigned  by  the 
collector  or  receiver,  as  vouching 
both  tides  of  the  account,  and  fent 


to  his  controller,  and  to  fome  o* 
ther  of  his  checks  :  they  compare 
the  receipt  fide  with  the  correfpond- 
ent  accounts  in  their  own  books, 
and  fffin  both  the  account  and  du- 

o  § 

plicate,  as  vouching  the  truth  of  the 
receipt,  but  not  of  the  payments. 
The  account  is  fent  to  the  con¬ 
troller  general,  and  the  duplicate  to 
the  fupervifor  of  the  receiver  gene¬ 
ral’s  receipts  and  payments.  This 
laid  officer,  being  thus  pofifefted  of 
the  weekly  certificates  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  general,  and  of  the  dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  weekly  accounts  of  the 
colleflors  and  receivers,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  receipts  admitted  in  the  cer¬ 
tificates,  with  the  payments  ftated 
in  the  duplicates,  knows,  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  amount  of  the  payments 
into  the  treafury,  from  the  port  of 
London,  during  the  week;  and 
fees  that  the  receiver  general  has 
charged  himfelf  with  that  amount : 
he  is  a  check  likewife  upon  the 
bonded  account  of  the  receiver  ge¬ 
neral,  and  upon  the  depofits  made, 
and  the  intereft  due  on  the  bonds. 

“  The  receiver  of  the  plantation 
duties,  at  the  time  he  delivers  the 
tobacco  bonds  to  the  receiver  gene¬ 
ral,  fends  to  the  fupervifor  a  fche- 
dule  of  them,  figned  by  his  con¬ 
troller.  The  receiver  general  fends 
to  him  the  bonds  themfelvcs.  He 
compares  them  with  the  fehedules, 
enters  them  in  his  account,  and  re¬ 
turns  them  to  the  receiver  general. 
As  thefe  bonds  are  dilcharged,  the 
receiver  general  certifies  to  him  the 
cafh  he  receives,  and  on  what  bonds. 
Where  a  merchant  makes  a  depofit 
with  the  receiver  general  in  part 
difeharge  of  his  bond,  he  brings  the 
receipt  of  the  receiver  general  for 
that  depolit,  to  be  regiftered  by  the 
fupervifor,  before  he  pays  it  to  the 
receiver  general ;  and  where  inte¬ 
reft  becomes  due  on  a  bond,  the  fu¬ 
pervifor  calculates  and  enters  it  be- 
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fore  It  Is  paid  into  the  treafury  ; 
and,  occaiionally,  the  fupervifor  ex¬ 
amines  the  bonds  remaining  in  the 
cuftodv  of  the  receiver  general,  in 
order  to  be  fatisned  that  he  poflefles 
the  number  he  Hands  charged  with. 

“  Upon  the  remaining  duties 
that  come  to  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  general,  namely  the  collec¬ 
tions  at  the  out  ports,  in  the  plan¬ 
tations,  and  in  Scotland,  the  fuper¬ 
vifor  is  no  check :  no  account  of 
them  is  transmitted  to  him.  To 
watch  the  receipt  of  thefe  duties,  is 
the  province  of  the  controller  ge¬ 
neral.  When  thefe  colle&ors  remit 
to  the  receiver  general,  their  rei- 
pedove  controllers  fend  to  the 
controller  general  accounts  of 
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thofe  remittances.  The  weekly 
certificates  of  the  receiver  general, 
fent  to  the  controller  general  from 
the  board,  fliew  how  far  he  has 
charged  himfelf  with  thofe  remit¬ 
tances.  i 

44  The  payments  by  the  receiver 
general  are,  fums  due  upon  deben¬ 
tures,  certificates,  portage  bills,  and 
the  eftablilhments  ;  fums  in  purfu- 
ance  of  treafury  warrants,  or  orders 
of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  • 
and  the  furplufl'es  into  the  exche¬ 
quer.  The  fupervifor  examines 
them  all.  The  receiver  general 
fends  to  him  every  day,  thofe  books 
which  contain  the  entries  of  the  de¬ 
bentures,  certificates,  and  portage 
bills,  which  he  has  paid  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  The  iupervifor  co¬ 
pies  thefe  entries  ;  and  every  Satur¬ 
day  two  clerks  in  each  office  com¬ 
pare  the  entries  in  both  their  books 
with  the  inftruments  themfelves ; 
and  if  they  correfpond,  and  have 
their  proper  acquittances,  thefe 
-  vouchers  are  cancelled  (by  linking 
an  iron,  particularly  pointed, 
through  them)  and  left  with  the 
receiver  general. — Copies  of  the 
eftabli/hments  are  fent  by  the  board 
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to  this  office  ;  and  where  a  payment 
is  directed  by  a  patent,  conftirution, 
or  treafury  Warrant,  thofe  inftru¬ 
ments  are  there  entered.  The  fu¬ 
pervifor,  generally,  every  quarter, 
compares  the  entries  of  thefe  kinds 
of  payments  in  the  weekly  certifi¬ 
cates,  with  the  vouchers,  and  with 
the  eftablilhments  and  entries  of  the 
authorities  in  the  office,  and  figns 
his  name  to  each  voucher  as  a  cer¬ 
tificate  to  the  auditors  of  the  im~ 
preft  that  he  has  examined  it.  He 
examines  the  tallies  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  furplufl'es  Hated  in 
the  weekly  certificates  to  have  been 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  figns 
and  returns  them  to  the  receiver 
general.  The  receipts  and  pay* 
merits  of  the  receiver  general  being 
thus  checked,  and  the  vouchers  for 
his  payments  all  returned  to  him, 
examined  and  authenticated  by 
officers  appointed  to  that  fer- 
vice,  he  draws  up  his  annual  acr 
count,  and  tranfmits  it  with  the 
vouchers  to  the  auditor  of  the  im- 
preft. 

44  Such  is  the  progrefs  of  the  cuf- 
tom  duties  in  the  port  of  London, 
and  in  this  manner  are  the  accounts 
of  them  kept.  The  fame  rules  are 
purfued  at  the  out  ports,  as  far  as 
the  difference  of  circumftances  will 
admit. 

“  Every  out  port  has  a  collector, 
a  cuftomer,  and  a  controller:  the 
collector  computes,  receives,  and 
keeps  an  account  of  all  the  duties* 
The  other  two  are  intended  as 
checks  upon  him,  and  are  equally 
bound  to  make  the  computations 
and  to  keep  the  fame  accounts,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  inftance  of  the  duties  on 
coals  coaftwife,  which  are  not  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  the  cuftomer  5 
for  the  legiilature  has  intrufted  the 
management  of  thofe  duties  entirely 
and  peculiarly  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms :  they  are  colledfed 
(I  3)  and 
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and  controlled  by.  the  fpecial  ap¬ 
pointment  of  that  board,  and  not, 
as  the  other  duties,  by  virtue  of  the 
warrant  of  the  treafury  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fometimes  the  coal  and  other 
duties  are  both  colleded  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  different  perl'ons. 

u  Among  the  duties  paid  upon 
coals  at  the  out  ports,  we  found  a 
duty  paid  at  Newcaftle,  and  not 
brought  to  the  account  of  the  public. 
Hot  being  able  to  procure,  readily, 
other  means  of  information  relative 
to  this  duty,  we  applied  to  fir  Biack- 
ilone  Conyers;,  barf,  collector  of 
the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  Newcaf¬ 
tle  ;  who  informed  us,  by  letter, 
that  the  duty  vve  inquired  after  is 
is.  per  chaldron,  by  the  Newcaftle 
rneafure,  paid  by  the. fitter,  011  ac¬ 
count  of  the  put-chafer  of  the  coals, 
at  the  time  of  clearing  the  fhipcoaft- 
wife.  This  duty,  as  well  as  the 
prifage  and  butlerage,  has,  as  we 
apprehend,  been  long  finse  granted 
away  from  the  crown. 

44  The  accounts  of  the  out  port 
colledors  are  examined  by  three 
officers  at  the  cnftom  houfein  Lon¬ 
don  ;  the  examiner,  the  furveyor, 
and  the  infpedor  of  the  out  port 
colledors  accounts  ;  each  of  whom 
has  a  feparate  department  in  this 
examination. 

44  Every  out  port  colledor.  tranf* 
inits  to  the  board  three  accounts  ; 
a  monthly,  a  quarterly,  and  an 
annual  account.  The  monthly  ac¬ 
count  is  an  abftrad  of  all  his  re¬ 
ceipts  and  payments  during  the 
month.  This  being  a  cafh  account, 
Ihews  the  balance  remaining  in  his 
hands  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

J 

The  controller  general  extracts  the 
balances  from  thefe  abftrads,  and 
tranfinits  them  to  the  board  ;  who 
fend  them  to  the  lords  com  miffioners 
of  the  treafury.  The  annual  ac¬ 
count  is  an  abftrad  of  his  receipts 
and  payments  during  the  year : 


this  is  of  ufe  to  the  controller  gene¬ 
ral  ;  it  affifts  him  in  adjufting  the 
account  he  keeps  in  his  bboks  of 
the  fame  period.  Both  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  aie  ligned  by  the  controller. 

44  The  quarterly  account  is  the 
fubjed  of  examination.  A  quarter 
book'  is  tranfmitted  to  the  board,  by 
every  out  port  , colledor,  every 
quarter.  It  contains  all  the  trani- 
adions  of  the  quarter,  both  as  to 
the  receipts  and  payments,  except 
the  remittances  to  the  receiver  ge¬ 
neral  :  it  flares  the  cin  umfiances  of 
every  entry,  and  the  dut-es  ariftng 
from  it,  ranged  under  their  proper 
branches ;  together  with  every  pay¬ 
ment,  placed  under  feme  head  of 
duty  :  and  with  it  are  lent  up  all 
the  vouchers  for  the  payments. 
The  cuftomer  and  controller  each 
fends  up  a  fim'dar  quarter  book. 
The  examiner  takes  the  collector’s 
quarter  book,  with  the  debentures, 
certificates,  and  portage  bills.  1  he 
furveyor  has  the  quarter  books  of 
the  cuftomer  and  controller.  The 
account  of  the  payments  of  falaries 
and  incidents  with  the  vouchers  for 
thofe  pay  mem  s,  is  lent  to  the  in¬ 
fpedor. 

44  There  are  four  of  thefe  exa¬ 
miners.  The  out  ports  are  divided 
into  four  claffes.  Each  examiner 
takes  a  clafs  ;  and  every  quarter  he 
takes  a  different  clafs,  by  regular 
rotation  ;  fo  that  every  examiner, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  examines 
@ne  quarterly  account  of  every  out 
port.  This  officer  is  a  check,  upon, 
the  computation  and  appropriation 
of  the  duties :  he  examines  and  fees 
that  every  duty  received,  and  every 
drawback,  bounty,  allowance,  or 
portage  bill  paid,  is  accurately  com¬ 
puted  and  placed  to  its  proper 
branch  ;  the  errors,  which  are  very 
frequent,  he  correds,  and  fur- 
charges  the  colledor  with  any  de¬ 
ficiency  ;  he  calls  up  the  totals, 
2  put* 
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puts  his  initials  upon  the  inftru- 
ments,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  hook,  forms  an  abftraT,  com- 
pofed,  of  the  totals  of  the  receipts 
under  each  branch,  lie  fig  ns  this 
abftraet,  and  delivers  the  quarter 
book  to  the  furveyor,  and  the 
vouchers  to  (he  infpedtor  :  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  back  the  quarter  book  from 
the  furveyor,  he  lends  it  to  the  con¬ 
troller  general.  The  furvevor,  be- 
ing  thus  poffeffed  of  the  thtee  quar¬ 
ter  books,  it  is  his  province  to  com¬ 
pare  them.  He  pays  little  attention 
to  the  account  of  the  cuftomer  ;  for 
in  all  the  out  ports,  except  five  or 
fix,  the  collector  himfelf  is  the  de¬ 
puty  cuftomer,  and  fends  up, 
though  not  very  regularly,  a  quar¬ 
ter  book  in  each  capacity.  The 
furveyor  depends  upon  the  account 
of  the  controller,  as  the  check  upon 
that  of  the  collector.  If  he  finds, 
upon  comparing  them,  that  they 
agree,  he  figns,  at  the  foot  of  the 
collector’s  quarter  book,  the  ab- 
ftract  of  the  examiner,  and  returns 
the  book  to  him  :  if  they  do  not 
agree,  he  marks  the  differences  in 
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the  margin  of  the  controller’s  cigar- 
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ter  book  ;  which,  with  that  of  the 
cuftomer,  is  depoiited  in  this  office. 

“  The  out  port  collector,  gene¬ 
rally,  every  quarter,  fends  to  the 
board  a  preparatory  account  of  in¬ 
cidents,  incurred  at  his  port,  with 
the  bills  themfelves.  Thefe  bills 
are  referred  to  the  proper  officers 
for  their  examination  and  report  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  board 
iffue  their  orders  to  the  collector  and 
controller  for  the  payment  of  them. 
The  infpedfor  receives,  either  from 
the  board  or  the  collector,  a  quar¬ 
terly  account  of  his  payments  lor 
falaries  and  incidents  during  the 
quarter,  fworn  to  by  him  before  his 
controller,  and  figned  by  both  of 
them.  With  this  account  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  eftabUfhment,  and  the 
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vouchers  for  all  the  payments.1  He 
compares  the  entries  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  account  with  the 
vouchers.  He  examines  the  for¬ 
mality  of  the  voucher,  and  fees  that 
it  Is  warranted  by  the  proper  autho¬ 
rity,  that  is,  the  eilablifhment  or 
order  of  the  board.  Having  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  examiner  the  deben¬ 
tures,  certificates,  and  portage  bills, 
he  enters  them,  with  all  the  other 
payments,  in  his  books,  and  deli¬ 
vers  the  account,  with  all  the 
vouchers,  to  the  controller  general. 
This  officer,  being  thus  poffefTor  of 
complete  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
payments,  with  the  vouchers  of  all 
the  coiiecffors,  both  in  London  and 
at  the  out  ports,  examined  and 
checked  by  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  makes  up  from  thefe 
materials  his  annual  account,  and 
tranimits  it,  with  the  fame  mate¬ 
rials,  and  with  the  vouchers,  to  the 
auditor  of  the  imprefl. 

44  Befides  the  duties  we  have 
been  defending,  there  is  another 
fource  of  revenue  accruing  to  the 
crown  from  the  cuftoms,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  which  is  cafuai,  and  of  a 
kind  different  from  the  reft  ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  fines  and  forfeitures.  Thefe 
are  the  fhares,  veiled  in  the  crown 
by  the  feverai  a£ls  of  parliament, 
of  the  penalties  incurred  by  offend¬ 
ers  againft  thofe  laws,  and  of  the 
money  produced  by  the  fale,  either 
of  goods  condemned  after  feizure, 
or  of  gobds  liable  to  be  fold  under 
other  circuin  fiances. 

44  A  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which,  this  branch  of  the  bufinels  is 
condu died,  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the 
examinations  of  William  Stiles,  efq. 
fecretary  to  the  cuftoms  ;  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cooper,  folicitor  oc  the  cuf¬ 
toms  for  the  northern  ports  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Chauntrell,  deputy  receiver  of  fines 
and  forfeitures  for  London ;  Mr. 
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William  Williams,  chief  clerk  to 

the  receiver  of  fines  and  forfeitures 

_  */ 

for  the  out  ports;  and  Mr.  John 
Baffin,  firft  clerk  to  the  accountant 
of  petty  receipts.  Thefe  fines  and 
forfeitures  are  received  by  various 
perfons.  There  are  four  folicitors 
for  the  cuftoms :  one  for  London 
and  the  weflern  ports ;  one  for  the 
northern  ports ;  another  for  bonds 
and  criminal  profecutions ;  and  a- 
nother  for  coafi:  bonds.  The  two 
firft  of  thefe,  who  are  the  principal, 
receive  fines,  and  fums  arifing  from 
the  compromife  or  compofidon  of 
feizures,  and  the  value  at  which 
feizures  are  appraifed,  when  deli¬ 
vered  upon  fecurity  to  anfwer  the 
value  in  cafe  of  condemnation. 
Some  of  thefe  receipts  contain  the 
finares  of  the  crown  only ;  others, 
the  fliares  of  the  crown  and  officers  ; 
others,  the  law  charges  likewife. 
The  folicitors  pay  the  fliares  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  crown  into  the  exche¬ 
quer,  cither  of  courfe,  or  purfuant 
to  warrants  of  the  treafury.  They 
deduct  the  layw  charges,  and  pay 
the  fhares  of  the  officers  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  orders  of  the  commifi 
iioners  of  the  cuiloms ;  and  thus 
thefe  officers  become  accountable  to 
the  public.  Their  accounts  are 
palled  by  an  officer  in  the  cuiloms, 
called  the  auditor  of  the  folicitor’s 
accounts.  Every  year  the  fqli- 
citor  delivers  to  him  an  account  of 
his  receipts  and  payments  during 
the  year,  with  the  vouchers.  This 
auditor  checks  the  receipts  by  the 
orders  of  the  board  dire£iing  thefe 
payments  into  his  hands.  The 
vouchers  for  the  payments  are  the 
tallies  and  orders  of  the  board,  with 
the  receipts  annexed.  The  auditor, 
after  examination,  figns  and  certi¬ 
fies  to  the  truth  of  the  account.  It 
is  then  laid  before  the  board,  and 
returned  to  tl\e  foticitar,  who  keeps 
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it  with  the  vouchers  In  his  own 
office. 

Other  of  the  fines,  and  the 
produce  of  the  leisures,  are  received 
by  other  officers. 

f4  Where  goods  ate  to  be  fold, 
the  fail  is  by  public  auftion,  and 
conducted,  if  in  London,  by  the 
warehoufe- keeper,  and  the  money 
is  paid  to  the  receiver  of  fines  and 
forfeitures  for  London  ;  ir  at  the 
out  ports,  by  the  collector  and  con¬ 
troller,  and  the  money  is  paid  to  the 
collector.  Notes  of  the  ieizure,  in 
each  cafe,  ate  entered  in  the  office 
of  the  accountant  of  petty  receipts, 

44  In  London,  four  officers,  the 
w a r e n o u f e - k e e p e-r ,  the  furveyor  of 
the  warehouses,  receiver  of  fines 
mid  forfeitures  for  London,  and  the 
controller,  make  up  and  fign  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fale  ;  which  contains 
among  other  things,  the  turn  each 
article  or  lot  is  fold  lor.  Three 
landing  furveyors,  who  have  attend¬ 
ed  the  fale,  make  out  the  like  ac¬ 
count  as  a  check.  Both  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  are  laid  before  the  board, 
and  by  them  tranfmitted  to  the  ac¬ 
countant  of  petty  receipts.  This 
officer  from  thence  makes  out  an 
account,  in  which  he  divides  the 
amount  of  the  fales  into  the  charges 
of  condemnation  and  fale,  and  the 
ihares  of  the  crown  and  of  the  offi¬ 
cers.  The  board,  upon  feeing  this 
account,  direct  the  payment  ol  the 
charges  and  of  the  fliares  to  the 
officers.  The  receiver  retains  thp 
ffiare  of  the  crown,  to  await  the 
orders  of  the  board.  At  an  out 
port  the  collector  and  controller 
make  this  divifion  of  the  produce  of 
the  fales,  and  pay  of  courfe  the 
charges  and  fliares  of  the  officers 
at  the  out  port,  and  remit  the  fliares 
of  the  crown,  and  of  thofe  officers 
why  are  to  be  paid  in  London,  to  the 
receiver  of  fines  and  forfeitures  for 
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the  out  ports.  Thefe  remittances 
are  entered  in  the  office  of  the  ac¬ 
countant  of  petty  receipts. 

“  The  ffiares  ot  the  crown,  in 
the  hands  of  thefe  receivers,  are  li¬ 
able  to  the  payments  of  lalaries,  in¬ 
cidents  and  imprefts,  purluant  to 
the  orders  of  the  board  ;  and  the 
iurplus  is  to  he  paid  into  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  The  board  frequently 
call  for  the  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  receiver  for  London ;  and  the 
accountant  of  petty  receipt?,  from 
time  to  time,  ftates  to  them  that 
balance,  and  fuggefls  how  much  of 
it  may  be  paid  into  the  exchequer. 
The  board  direCt  the  payment  to 
be  made  within  three  days  ;  and 
the  receiver,  within  three  days 
after,  produces  his  tally  to  the  ac¬ 
countant  of  petty  receipts.  The 
receiver  for  the  out  port?,  every 
fortnight,  makes  out  an  account  ol 
the  caffi  in  his  hands,  and  lays  it 
before  the  board,  who  order  the 
payments  to  the  officers.  He  is  di¬ 
rected  by  his  inftruCtions  to  pay 
every  fortnight,  into  the  exche¬ 
quer,  the  money  then  in  his  hands 
on  account  of  the  crown  ;  but  with¬ 
in  thefe  two  years,  all  the  payments, 
which  had  been  before  ufually  made 
by  the  pay  mailer  of  incidents,  have 
been  fince  made  by  this  receiver  ; 
and  thefe  payments  have  not  only 
exhaufted  the  ffiares  of  the  crown, 
but  rendered  applications  for  im¬ 
prefts  neceffary,  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  them.  The  accounts  of 
both  thefe  receivers,  and  of  the  col¬ 
lectors  at  the  out  ports,  as  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  produce  of  feizures,  are 
palled  by  the  accountant  of  petty  re¬ 
ceipts. 

“  The  receiver  for  London  paftes 
an  account  of  every  fale.  He  pro¬ 
duces  to  the  accountant  his  book, 
containing  all  his  receipts  and  pay¬ 
ments  relative  to  that  iale,  and  the 
balance  of  his  cafh  account,  with 
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the  vouchers  for  all  the  payments, 
except  the  tallies,  which  he  has 
produced  before.  The  notes  of 
leizure  having  been  entered  in  this 
office,  and  the  two  accounts  of  the 
fale  tranfmitted  to,  and  the  diviiloa 
of  the  amount  made  by  this  officer* 
he  is  enabled  to  check  the  receipt 
iide  of  this  account ;  and  by  the 
vouchers,  which  are  the  orders  of 
the  commillioners,  with  the  receipts 
annexed,  he  checks  the  payments. 
He  marks  every  entry  in  the  account 
with  his  initials,  retains  the  book 
and  vouchers,  and  gives  the  receiv¬ 
er  an  acquittance  for  them. 

“  The  accounts  of  the  receiver 
for  the  out  ports  undergo  a  double 
examination.  One  account  is  made 
out  every  fortnight.  'The  account¬ 
ant,  after  examination,  certilies  to 
the  truth  of  it,  and  lays  it  before  the 
board.  The  other,  which  is  the 
final  account  is  made  out  every 
quarter,  and  comprehends  all  the 
receipts  and  payments  of  the  quar¬ 
ter.  The  receipts  are  checked  by 
the  entries  of  the  remittances  from 
the  collectors  at  the  out  ports.  The 
payments  are  compared  with  the 
vouchers,  which  are  the  orders  of 
the  commiffioners,  and  receipts  an¬ 
nexed.  The  accountant  retains  the 
vouchers,  but  delivers  back  the  ac¬ 
count  to  the  receiver.  The  col¬ 
lector  and  controller  at  an  out  port 
fend  up  to  this  office,  every  quar¬ 
ter,  a  ftate  of  the  fales,  and  of  the 
receipts  and  payments  during  the 
quarter,  with  the  vouchers  for  the 
payments.  The  accountant  relies 
in  a  great  meafure,  for  the  truth  of 
the  account,  upon  the  fignature  of 
the  controller  appearing  upon  the 
face  of  it.  He  examines  the  orders 
and  receipts,  with  the  entries  of  the 
payments,  and  keeps  both  the  ac¬ 
count  and  vouchers  in  his  office. 

“  Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  cuftom  duty  from  the  mer¬ 
chant 
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chant  into  the  receipt  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  and  the  accounts  of  this 
revenue  from  the  entry  upon  the 
warrant  into  thejpffice  of  the  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  impreftV 

u  It  remains  for  us  to  obey  the 
inju&ions  of  the  legillature,  by  fub- 
milting  to  the  wifdom  of  parlia¬ 
ment  fuch  matter  of  oblervation 
and  regulation  as  refults  from  this 
enquiry. 

“  We  do  not  find  that  the  public 
profit  from  the  examination  given 
by  the  auditor  of  the  impreft  to  the 
accounts  of  this  office  of  receipt, 
more  than  they  appear  to  have  pro¬ 
ofed  by  the  like  examination  given 
to  thole  of  the  offices  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  which  have  been  under  our 
confideration.  The  nation  acquires 
from  thence  no  additional  fecurhy 
againft  errors,  mil  application,  or 
fraud,  either  in  the  collection  or 
management  of  their  revenue.  The 
auditor  admits  the  charge,  both 
upon  the  receiver  general  and  con¬ 
troller  general,  juft  as  he  receives  it 
from  the  controller  general,  with¬ 
out  any  examination  of  his  own, 
except  the  mere  callings.  He  al¬ 
lows  the  difehagge  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  and  vouchers. 
He  admits  the  vouchers  upon  the 
immature  or  allowance  of  the  com- 
mifficnere,  or  the  certificate  of  the 
....controller  general ;  and  all  thefe 
vouchers  have  undergone  a  previous 
examination  in  various  departments 
of  the  cuftoins.  Of  the  formalities 
of  many  of  them  the  auditor  can 
form  no  judgment .  He  is  a  Granger 
£0  thofe  objects  in  which  the  public 
are  the  moll  materially  intereffed  ; 
the  receipt  of  the  duties,  the  com¬ 
putation  both  in  the  receipts  and. 
payments,  and  the  propriety  and 
reafonablenefs  of  the  various 
charges  of  management.  For  the 
jtruth  of  all  thefe  the  public  muff 
frill  rely,  as  the  auditor  himlelf 


does,  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  com¬ 
puters  and  checks,  and  upon  the 
fidelity  and  judgment  with,  which 
the  authority  is  exercifed  that  directs 
the  payments,  juft  as  if  no  fuch 
office  exifUd  as  that  of  auditor  of 
the  impreff  ,•  and,  therefore,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  interpola¬ 
tion  of  the  auditor  of  impreft,  in 
the  accounts  of  the  cuftom-,  is  ufe- 
lels,  and  ought  to  be  difeontinued  * 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  finan¬ 
ces  of  this  country  requires,  that 
the  annual  expence  of  1, 
curred  by  palling  thefe  accounts, 
ought,  for  the  future,  to  be  laved 
to  the  public. 

u  We  do  not  fay  that  the  exa® 
initiation  at  prefent  given  to  thefe 
accounts,  in  the  office  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  is  fufficient  for  the  public  fe* 
curity  and  fatisfa&ion.  Had  acorn- 
plete  check  exifted  in  this  office,  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  without 
the  moll  reprehenlible  negligence, 
for  any  part  of  the  duties  to  lia^e 
been  diverted  in  its  pafiage  into  the 
exchequer,  or  to  have  been  detain¬ 
ed  for  any  time  from  the  public  fer- 
vice.  But  we  are  at  liberty  to  fay, 
that  if  a  check,  unconnected  with 
and  independent  of  the  office  of  the 
ciiftoms,  is  eftential  to  the  public 
fecurity,  a  new  office  mull  be  creat¬ 
ed,  or  new  powers  given,  for  that 
purpofe  ;  for  the  auditor  of  the 
impreft  is  not  that  officer. 

u  It  appears,  in  our  eighth  re¬ 
port,  that  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
cife  duties  are  audited  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  excife  office.  The  com- 
fnilfioners  themfelves  are  account¬ 
ants.  The  auditor  examines,  draws 
up  in  the  exchequer  forms,  and 
paffies  the  accounts  through  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  treafury  and  exchequer. 
We  know  of  no  diftindlion  that  ren¬ 
ders  this  mode  of  audit  elegible  in 
the  excife,  and  ineligible  "in  the 
cuftomse 
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u  The  commiffioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms  are  no  accountants.  The  of¬ 
ficial  checks  are  numerous  ;  and  it 
is  probable,  a  fuppreffion  of  ufelefs, 
-and  a  retrenchment  of  redundant 
offices,  in  the  management  of  this 
revenue,  may  admit  of  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  an  audit  office,  without  in- 
crealing  the  expence  of  the  public  : 
nor  is  fuch  a  mode  of  audit  a  no¬ 
velty  in  the euiloms.  The  accounts 
of  the  folicitors,  and  of  the  two  re¬ 
ceivers  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  and 
of  the  col ledfors  of  the  our  ports  re¬ 
lative  to  the  feizures,  are  all  patted 
by  officers  of  the  cu floras.  The 
fum  of  17,257/.  14 s.  yd.  being  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  of  the  foli¬ 
citors  for  the  c vi Horn s  ;  and  the  fum 
of  143,235/.  lys.  9  Jr/.  being  the 
grofs  amount  of  the  feizures  for  the 
year  1781,  were' final iy  audited,  the 
one  by  the  auditor  of  the  folicitor’s 
accounts,  the  other  by  the  account¬ 
ant  of  petty  receipts,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  auditor  of  the 
impreft,  and  without  their  being 
paffed  through  the  offices  of  the 
treafury  and  exchequer. 

44  In  our  examination  into  the 
cuflom  duties  paid  by  the  fubjedt, 
we  found  two,  one  on  wine,  the 
other  on  coals,  not  brought  to  the 
account  of  the  public,  but  the  pro¬ 
perty  cf  fubjeds,  under  ancient 
grants  from  the  crown.  Every  duty 
levied  upon  the  lubjed,  implies  a 
right  in  the  public  to  that  duty  ; 
and  ought,  uniformly,  to  be  collec¬ 
ted  bv  public  officers,  and  applied 
to  public  purpofes.  In  regulating, 
varying,  or  increafmg  the  public 
duties  payable  upon  the  article  liable 
to  the  private  duty1,  the  private 
right  may  interfere  with  that  of  the 
public ;  or*  fliould  it  efcape  the 
public  attention,  as  it  frequently 
may,  the  legiflative  interpofition 
may  be  attended  with  confequences 
neither  forefeen  nor  intended-.  The 
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reafon  is  not  obvious,  why  the  pri- 
fag*e  wine  fhould  have  been  exempt¬ 
ed  from  a  part  of  the  impofts  of  the 
years  1779  and  1782  laid  upon  all 
other  wines.  The  prifage  mailer 
may  be  confidered  as  the  importer 
of  a  certain  quantity  ©f  wine,  fub- 
jedl  so  cei tain  duties,  though  not 
to  all  the  duties  payable  bv  other 
importers.  The  legiflafure,  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  neceffities  of  the  hate, 
feem  to  have  intended  to  impede  an 
equal  rate  of  duty  upon  every  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  cu horns  and  excife,  with 
flame  exceptions.  A  rate  upon  the 
prifage  wines,  equal  to  that  upon 
other  wines,  had  been  5/.  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  the  duties  pay¬ 
able  upon  other  wines  of  the  fame 
defeription.  The  conftrti&ive  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  prifage  tons  from 
this  poundage,  upon  the  branches 
to  Which  they  were  not  then  liable, 
operates  as  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
that  poundage  to  the  grantee  of  the 
prifage  duties,  without  anv  appa¬ 
rent  claim  to  fuch  inereafe  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  think  it  would  tend* 
to  uniformity  in  the  coliedion  and 
application  of  this  revenue,  facili¬ 
tate  the  adts  of  the  legillature,  and 
be  of  equal  benefit,  at  leaft,  to  the 
public  and  she  grantees  of  thefe  du¬ 
ties,  were  they,  by  the  confent  of 
the  grantees,  to  be  re- veiled  in  the 
crown  for  the  public  ler  vices,  and 
a  reafonable  com  pen  fatten  or  clear 
annual  fum,  fee  u  red  by  and  pay¬ 
able  out  of  the  duties  to  a  rife  from 
the  fame  refpedive  articles,  veiled 
in  the  grantees,  under  the  fame  li¬ 
mitations,  in  lieu  of  and  as  a  com- 
mutation  for  their  rights  to  the 
duties. 

“  Having  received,  from  the  au¬ 
ditor  of  the  impreft,  the  weekly  ac¬ 
counts  of  thecoliedors  and  receivers 
in  the  port  of  London  for  year  1781, 
bound  up  in  feparate  books,  upon 
examining  the  entries,  we,  found 

that 
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that  the  receipts  and  payments  of 
each  week  feldom  correi  ponded. 
We  have  extracted  from  thofe  books, 
and  inferred  in  the  appendix,  the 
totals  of  the  weekly  receipts,  and 
payments  of  four  or  them  during 
the  firft  quarter,  and  of  the  collec¬ 
tor  outwards  during  the  two  fir  ft 
quarters  of  the  year  1781.  That 
tills  inequality  between  the  receipts 
and  payments  might  be  explained 
so  us,  we  examined  thofe  officers. 
The  three  receivers  inwards,  Mr. 
Deacon,  Mr.  Gyles,  and  Mr., 
Mucklow,  informed  us,  that  the 
credit  fide  of  thefe  accounts  do  not 
contain  all  the  payments  they  make 
during  the  week :  they  both  pay 
and  detain  in  their  hands  funis  out 
of  the  collection  of  the  week,  which 
are  omitted  in  the  week’s  account. 
The  receiver  general  takes  in,  upon 
the  day  they  are  paid,  none  of  thofe 
debentures  which  the  receivers  pay, 
either  late  on  a  Friday,  or  on  a 
Saturday  ;  and,  frequently,  deben¬ 
tures  paid  earlier  in  the  week  can¬ 
not,  without  inconvenience  to  both 
offices,  be  delivered  to  him  until 
the  Proceeding  week,  and,  confe- 
quently,  they  cannot  be  included 
among  the  funis  paid  to  him  in  the 
week  in  which  the  receiver  has  un¬ 
charged  them. 

“  This  receiver  of  the  grand  re¬ 
ceipt  is  alfo  continually  paying  thofe 
debentures  which  he,  pafles  with  the 
controller  general,  none  of  which 
are  inferted  among  his  weekly  pay¬ 
ments,  but  all  together  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  laft  week  of  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Each  of  thefe  receivers  retains 
like  wife,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  fo 
much  of  his  collection  as  he  thinks 
lie  {hall  want  to  difeharge  fuch  de¬ 
bentures  as  he  expeCts  will  foon  be 
brought  to  him  for  payment.  The 
o million  of  thefe  payments,  and 
fums  detained,  occaiion  in  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  laft  weeks  of  the  quarter  3 
z 


considerable  balance  on  the  receipt 
fide  of  the  account. 

44  Mr.  Dodfon,  the  deputy  col¬ 
lector  of  the  duties  outwards,  told 
us,  that,  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  his 
bufinefs,  the  futn  paid  in  the  week 
into  the  treafu t;y,  nearly  equals  the 
amount  of  the  duties  collected  in 
that  week,  but  that  ufual  courfe  had 
been  interrupted  for  rather  more 
than  a  year,  of  which  period  the 
two  fir  ft  quarters  of  the  year  1781, 
were  a  part.  About  the  end  of  May 
1780,  he  received  directions  from, 
his  principal  to  pay  a  part  of  his 
weekly  collection  into  the  hands  of 
a  banker.  From  the  30th  of  May 
to  the  9th  of  October  following,  he 
paid  all  he  collected  in  each  week 
(except  a  fum  paid  into  the  trea- 
fury)  into  the  hands  of  a  banker, 
and  placed  it  there  in  his  own  name  ; 
but  drew  out  no  part  of  it  for  any 
private  purpofe.  By  the  5th  of  July 
1780,  he  had  drawn  out  and  paid 
into  the  treafury  all  he  had  deposited 
there,  except  a  balance  of  2l.1Ss.gd, 
This  balance  increafed  by  his  weekly' 
additions,  to  1,165/,  ioj.;  which 
futn  he  drew  out  upon  the  10th  of 
October,  and  paid  it  that  day  into 
the  treafury.  From  that  time  his 
payments  into  the  banker’s  u’ere 
changed,  from  an  account  in  his 
own  name,  to  an  account  in  the 
name  of  his  principal,  purfuant  to 
his  directions.  About  the  end  of 
each  ot  the  fucceeding  quarters,  he 
received  from  his  principal,  funis 
which  he  paid  into  the  treafury,  in 
reduction  of  wffiat  was  due  from  him 
on  account  of  the  duties.  The  ba¬ 
lances  remaining  on  the  account  of 
his  principal,  at  thofe  periods,  were, 
on  the  5th  of  January  1781,  915/. 
os,  Sd. ;  on  the  5th  of  April,  1,290/. 
i8j.  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July, 
2,541/.  is.  4 d.  About  this  time 
the  controller  general  objected  to 
thefe  ffiort  payments  into  the  trea- 
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fury,  and  directed  the  balance  to  be 
paid  in  ;  in  confequenc-e  of  which 
he,  as  deputy  collector,  received 
from  his  principal,  and  paid  into 
the  treafurv,  between  the  5th  of 
July  and  the  28th  of  September, 
1,950/.  leaving  at  the  banker’s,  on 
the  account  of  his  principal,  591/. 
2 s.  4 d,  due  on  account  of  the  du¬ 
ties  ;  which  balance  remained  un¬ 
paid  upon  the  28th  of  January  lad, 
but  has  been  fince  paid  to  the  deputy 
colleClor,  and  by  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  receiver  general ;  and  from 
hence  arofe  the  great  inequality  be¬ 
tween  the  fum  received  and  the  fum 
paid  into  the  treafurv  in  each  week, 
in  the  vveeklv  accounts  of  the  col- 
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lector  of  the  duties  outwards. 

45  From  the  information  of  Mr. 

1 

Weilon,  the  collector  of  the  coal 
duties,  and  from  his  books  produced 
to  us,  it  appears  that  the  difference 
between  his  receipts  and  payments, 
arifes  from  the  difference  between  the 
deposits  taken  and  the  depofits  cleared 
by  him  during  the  week.  He  adds 
the  fum  of  the  depofits  taken,  to  the 
fum  of  the  duties  received  during 
the  week.  From  this  amount  he 
deducts  the  fum  of  depofits  cleared, 
and  pays  the  balance  into  the  trca- 
fury,  arranged  under  the  proper 
branches;  and,  therefore,  the  week¬ 
ly  receipt  is  either  greater  or  lei’s  than 
the  weekly  payments,  according  as 
the  amount  of  the  duties  and  depo¬ 
fits  taken,  is  greater  or  lefs  than  the 
amount  of  the  depofits  cleared. 

44  We  have,  in  our  firfi  report, 
adopted,  as  a  principle  of  public 
prudence,  as  well  as  benefit,  that 
every  duty  fhould  pafs  from  the  fub- 
jeCt  into  the  exchequer  without  de¬ 
lay.  It  fhould  not  be  in  the  power 
of  a  receiver  to  detain  or  divert 
any  part  of  it,  under  any  pretence 
whatever ;  and,  therefore,  there 
ought  to  be  continually  exifiing, 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  receipt 
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will  admit  of  it,  fome  power,  to 
be  frequently  and  firi&ly  exerted, 
of  calling  for,  infpe&ing,  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  fiate  of  the  cafh  of  every 
perfon  intruded  with  the  receipt  of 
public  money. 

The  office  of  the  cuffoms  is 
infiituted  for  the  foie  purpofe  of 
conducting  the  receipt  of  a  mod 
productive  revenue  confiantly  bow¬ 
ing  in.  In  every  office  of  receipt 
the  collection  is  the  important  trull: 
to  be  anxioufly  watched  and  guard¬ 
ed  ;  and  yet  thefe  material  officers., 
the  collectors  and  receivers  in  the 
port  of  London,  are  never  called 
upon  ;  nor  do  they  ever  produce 
any  date  of  their  cafh,  until  thefe 
annual  accounts  are  examined,  and 
their  balance  books  produced  £0  the 
office  of  control.  It  is  true,  each 
of  them  is  accurately  charged.,  in 
his  weekly  account,  with  all  he  re¬ 
ceives.  His  receipt  is  completely 
checked,  and  fo  are  his  payments, 
as  far  as  they  are  dated  ;  but  there 
is  no  check  upon  the  payments 
not  dated,  and,  confequenrly,  none 
upon  the  cafh  remaining  in  has 
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hands  unapplied. 

44  The  commiffioners,  who  are 
the  fupreme  officers,  never  fee  his 
weekly  accounts.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  date  of  his  caff  : 
he  carries  over  no  balance  :  each 
week’s  account  is  independent  of, 
and  unconnected  with,  the  account 
of  either  the  preceding  or  fuccced- 
ing  week.  We  do  not  fay,  nor  have 
we  found  reafon  to  fugged,  that 
any  of  thefe  officers  (except  in  the 
tingle  indance  above  related)  have, 
at  any  time,  withheld,  mifapplied, 
or  diverted  the  duties;  but  fhould 
any  officer,  urged  by  influence,  or 
the  p  re  flu  re  of  his  own  occafions, 
be  induced  to  divert  or  delay  his 
payments,  he  may,  under  colour  of 
debentures  paid,  of  which  he  gives 
no  account  until  the  lad  week  of  the 
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quarter,  or  of  fums  referved  upon 
expectation,  of  which  he  is  the  foie 
judge  ;  or,  even  where  he  has  not 
the  aid  of  thefe  pretences,  he  has  it 
in  his  powder,  during  the  receipt 
of  many  weeks,  to  accumulate, 
without  interruption,  a  very  con- 
frderabie  fum,  and  continue  to  in- 
creafe  that  fum,  until  the  controller 
general,  awakened  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  declining  ftate  of  the 
revenue,  inquires  into  the  caufe, 
and  reclaims  the  duties ;  yet  not  fo 
effeCfually,  but  that,  not  with  hand¬ 
ing  his  exertions,  and  annual  check 
■upon  the  account  he  paifes  as  his 
own,  a  fum  may  for  years  efcape 
his  examination,  and  be  kept  back 
from  the  treafury. 

“To  guard  a  go  in  ft  this  mifchief, 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  officers 
of  receipt  in  the  port  of  London 
fhould  be  confined  to  the  receipt  of 
the  duties  only  :  that  the  payments 
of  all  the  debentures  and  imprelf 
orders  fhould  be  committed  to  the 
receiver  general,  and  tranfadted  in 
a  branch  of  his  department.  We 
are  alfo  of  opinion,  in  order  to 
enable*  the  commiffioners  of  the 
culloms  to  exereife  a  fuperintending 
power  over  thefe  collectors  and  recei¬ 
ver?,  that  every  colledfor  and  recei¬ 
ver  in  the  port  of  London  fhould, 
upon  the  firft  board  day  of  every 
week,  or  ftich  other  day  as  may  be 
deemed  moll  convenient,  lay  before 
the  commiffioners  of  his  majefly’s. 
culloms  an  account  containina  the 
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total  fum  received,  and  the  total 
lum  paid  to  the  receiver  general, 
during  the  week  preceding,  together 
with  the  balance  remaining  in  his 
hands  at  the  dole  of  the  faid 
week. 

“  Cuftom  duties  are  fometimes 
remitted  to  the  receiver  general, 
and  red  in  his  hands,  for  want  of 
knowing  to  what  branches  they 
ought  to  be  appropriated,  until  the 


accounts  of  the  controllers  of  the 
duties  fo  remitted  are  received  by 
the  controller  general#  "We  found, 
in  the  inquiries  on  which  we 
grounded  our  fecond  report,  above 
4,000/.  under  this  defeription,  in 
the  hands  of  the  receiver  general  of 
the.  cuftom s.  That  thefe  duties 
may  be  appropriated  without  delay, 
and  paid  into  the  exchequer,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  receiver 
general  fhould,  at  the  foot  of -his 
weekly  certificates  to  the  commiffio* 
nets  of  the  culloms,  ftate  the  fum 
of  duties  then  remaining  in  his 
hands,  and  for  what  reafon  thev  are 
not  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his 
majefty’s  exchequer  :  and  ft  nee  it 
appears,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  appropriation  of  the  payments 
into  the  exchequer,  by  the  receiver 
general,  is  formed,  that  the  duties 
paid  in  neither  are  nor  can  be 
ranged  with  accuracy  under  thole 
branches  to  which  they  in  fadt  be¬ 
long,  we  think  the  commiffioners 
of  the  culloms  Warranted  by  con- 
ftant  ufage,  and  ought,  to  order - 
the  controller  general  to  apply  fuch 
duties,  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  receiver  general,  in  the  manner 
which  bell  fuits  his  arrangement  of 
the  receipts  of  the  week. 

44  The  fubjedt  that  has  occured 
to  us  as  the  mod  important  in  this 
inquiry,  is  the  intricacy  and  per¬ 
plexity  that  involve  the  collediion 
and  accounts  of  this  part  of  the- 
public  revenue.,  The  examination 
ffiews  us,  that  the  number  of  rules 
required  in  the  computation,  and  the 
member  of  branches  under  which 
the  accounts  of  'thefe  duties  are 
kept,  are  the  principal  fources  of 
this  evil.  The  obvious  remedy  is,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  thele  rules' 
and  branches,  as  near  as  circum- 
ftances  will  admit,  to  unity,  and  to 
introduce  a  fyllematic  ihnplicity 
and  uniformity  into  the-  manner  of 
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keeping  the  accounts.  Thif  regu¬ 
lation  is  become  an  object  of  high 
and  urgent  importance  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  legiflature.  The  num- 
her  of  accounts  are  increafed  in  al- 
moft  every  feftion  of  pariiament y 
feven  new  accounts  were  created  by 
the  a£ts  of  the  l all.  The  merchant, 
ignorant  to  what  duties  he  is  liable, 
mult  rely  upon  the  officer.  The 
labour  of  the  officer  is  become  great : 
the  number  of  entries  inwards,  in 
the  four  months  ending  with  Octo¬ 
ber  1-aft,  was  fifteen  ihoufand  three 
hundred  and  forty -two  :  they  have 
fometimes  amounted  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  in  one  day*  The  collectors  at 
the  out  ports,  by  their  frequent  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  board,  profefs  them- 
felves  ignorant.  Errors  in  the  com¬ 
putations  are  daily  :  the  fcience  dif¬ 
ficult,  pofTefTed  by  few,  and  in 
danger  of  being  loft  ;  and  this  in  a 
branch  of  the  revenue  productive, 
improving,  and  efiential  to  the  fup- 
port  and  credit  of  the  nation. 

45  In  a  revenue  that  embraces 
fuch  a  variety,  it  is  hardly  poffible 
to  introduce  at  once,v  regulation  co- 
cxtenfive  with  the  objedfs.  It  muft 
be  a  work  of  time,  A  pra&icable 
fyftem  muff  be  formed  upon  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  carried  by  heps  and  de¬ 
grees  into  execution. 

44  In  almoft  every  inftance  of 
goods  liable  to  duties,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  amount,  it  is  neceffiary 
to  have  recourfe  to  two  rules  of 
computation  at  leaft ;  in  many  to 
five*  As  a  proof  of  the  multiplicity 
and  intricacy  of  them,  we  have  pro¬ 
cured  from  Mr,  Richard  Frewin, 
the  examiner  of  the  duties  inwards, 
examples  of  the  rules  by  which  the 
computation  muft  be  made,  both 
upon  the  fame  and  different  articles. 

44  The  three  rules  adopted  by 
the  a£l  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
tonnage,  the  poundage,  and  the 
fpecific  duty,  are  fimple.  The 


rate  per  ton,  or  the  value  by  the 
meafm  e,  number,  or  weight,  being 
given,  Oi  a  certain  fu in impo fed  upon, 
a  defined  article,  the  amount  of  the 
duty  upon  any  given  quantity  is 
eaiily  found.  Thefe  rules  fhould, 
therefore,  be  retained  or  adopted, 
wherever  the  fubjeCt  matter  is  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of 
the  application.  The  rules  by  which 
the  computation  is  made,  "of  the 
duties  to  be  paid  upon  each  article, 
may  be  reduced  to  one,  by  applying 
the  rule  to  be  retained  or  adopted, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  produce 
the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  fum, 
as  is  produced  by  the  rule  to  be  re¬ 
jected. 

44  Where  the  operation  produces 
a  fraClion,  as  it  frequently  mull, 
the  duty  ffi.ou.ld  be  increafed  to  an 
integral.  The  public  ftand  in  need 
of  every  advantage,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  will  profit  by  the  regulation. 

44  Wine  requiring  two  rules,  and 
unrated  French  ordinary  painted 
paper  requiring  five,  toafeenain  the 
duties,  are  two  examples,  by  which 
the  practicability  of  this  regulation 
may  be  tried. 

44  Wine  is  diftingui  filed  into  four 
kinds  ;  French,  Portugal,  Spanifh, 
and  Rhenifti.  French  is  liable  to 
fifteen  different  duties  ;  the  reft  to 
thirteen.  They  are  all  duties  of 
tonnage,  except  the  two  impofts 
1779  and  1782;  and,  therefore, 
require  only  two  rules 'of  cornputa- 
tation,  the  one  grounded  upon  the 
quantity,  the  other  upon  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  fubfifting  duties. 
By  lhbftituting  two  additional  du¬ 
ties  of  4/.  {js.  6ff.  each,  per  ton, 
upon  French  wine,  in  the  place  of 
the  impofts,  each  impoft  will  be 
converted  in  a  tonnage,  and  the 
amount  of  the  duties  will  continue 
neailythe  fame.  The  like  altera¬ 
tion  may,  .with  equal  facility,  be 
made  in  the  other  three. 
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tc  The  French  paper  pays  four¬ 
teen  duties.  The  firft  eight  are 
each  a  poundage  upon  one  value  : 
the  next  two,  a  poundage  upon 
another  value :  the  eleventh  is  a 
duty  upon  the  meafure ;  the  twelfth, 
upon  the  quantity  ;  and  the  two 
laft  are  the  impotls. 

“  Suppofe  the  poundage  upon 
the  firft  value  to  be  the  rule  to  be  re¬ 
tained  :  22  and  one  halfper  cent, 
upon  that  value  will  give  the  9th 
and  1  oth  duties;  12  and  one  half 
will  give  the  11th  ;  one  half  per 
cent,  the  12th  ;  and  6  and  c;  eights 
foinething  under  the  impofts  :  or, 
fuppofe  them  to  be  all  changed  into 
a  fpecific  duty  upon  the  meafure — 
One  {hilling  and  five  pence  three 
farthings  per  yard,  will  give  7/. 
jj.  11.  which  is  fomething  more 
than  the  prefent  duty  upon  a  ream, 
as  Hated  in  the  example  before  us. 

u  This  fuhftitution  may  fome- 
times  be  attended  with  difficulty. 
The  rules  may  be  grounded  upon 
qualities  or  circumllances  lb  widely 
different,  that  one  rule,  though  it 
may  in  any  given  cafe  produce  the 
fame  firm,  yet  in  other  cafes  it  may 
fail  to  produce  the  quantum  of  duty 
intended  by  the  other  rule  :  for  in- 
ftance,  in  the  article  of  fkates,  the 
five  firft  duties  are  a  poundage  upon 
the  value,  taken  at  is.  per 
dozen.  In  the  impoft  1690,  the 
value  is  departed  from,  and  the  duty 
is  laid  upon  the  weight  of  wrought 
iron,  $s.  per  hundred  :  this  produ¬ 
ces  upon  the  56  dozen,  weighing- 
202  quarters,  12s.  6d.  17/.  1  js.  2d. 
per  cent,  upon  the  rate  will  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  the  fame  furn  ;  but 
ibould  the  fame  number  weigh 
twice  as  much,  the  fubftituted  rule 
will  produce  but  half  the  duty  in¬ 
tended.  This  difference  may  be 
cor  redded  by  taking  the  mean  weight 
per  dozen  ;  and  producing,  by  the 


favoured  rule,  the  duty  arifing  from 
that  weight. 

44  It  is  probable  there  are  few 
inftances,  where  the  amount  of  the 
duties  is  fo  nicely  calculated,  that 
a  fmall  variation  will  diffurb  the 
ffate  of  the  commerce  carried  on  in 
any  article. 

64  The  management  of  this  reve¬ 
nue  will  derive  relief  from  the  fim- 
plicity  introduced  by  this  regulation; 
but  far  more  important  and  exten- 
five  will  be  the  effedl,  if  all  diiline- 
tion  of  branches  in  the  cuffoms  can 
be  abolilhed,  and  one  entire  fum 
only,  be  the  duty  to  be  collected 
upon  each  defined  fubject  of  duty, 
and  one  head  of  cuffoms  compre¬ 
hend  the  whole  of  this  revenue. 
There  will  then  be  no  longer  a  ne« 
ceffity  for  that  multiplicity  of  com¬ 
putations  and  entries  ;  one  fum  will 
frequently  Hand  in  the  place  of  fif¬ 
teen,  always  in  the  place  of  many, 
upon  the  warrants,  bills  and  inffru- 
mcnts,  and  in  all  the  cafli  books 
and  accounts  above  referred  to. 
There  will  be  an  end  of  appropria¬ 
tions  of  receipts  and  payments,  of 
branched  overpaid  and  underpaid, 
and  of  that  perpetual  violation  of 
the  truth  of  the  receipt,  by  placing 
duties  received  in  one  branch  among 
duties  received  under  another,  as 
delivered  to  the  receiver  general, 
and  by  him  into  the  exchequer ;  a 
violation,  rendered  unavoidable  un¬ 
der  the  prefent  fyffem,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  danger  of  a  much  grea¬ 
ter  evil,  confufion  in  the  accounts, 
perpetually  increafmg  :  but,  above 
all,  this  regulation,  as  tending  to  a 
diminution  of  the  charges  of  col¬ 
lection,  co-operates  to  that  great 
object  always  to  be  kept  in  view, 
the  reduction  of  the  public  ex¬ 
pellees. 

44  That  the  amount  of  the  duty 
to  be  paid  upon  every  article,  under 

every 
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every  given  cireum  fiance  of  im  porta- 
tion  or  exportation,  may  be  after- 
tattied,  the  laws  continuing  as  they 
now  hand*  is  apparent  from  the 
books  of  rates,  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  compofed  by  officers 
employed  in  the  management  of 
this  revenue;  which  books,  alte¬ 
rations  in  the  duties  have  rendered 
of  no  life.  Such  a  competition  muft 
precede,  and  be  the  ground  of  this 
regulation  ;  but  this  is  a  work  of 
time  and  labour :  the  fubjedts  of 
commerce,  with  their  various  mo¬ 
difications  and  circum fiances,  are 
numerous ;  the  fum  of  the  duty 
upon  each  fpecies  muft  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  before  it  can  be  impofed  ;  and  a 
temporary  fufpenfion  of  legislative 
interpofition,  fo  far  as  to  effedt  a 
variation  in  the  duties,  is  neceiTary 
for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

li  The  meafure  of  duty  to  be 
afTumed  fhould  be  that  beft  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  lubjedl  matter, 
and  that  is,  in  general,  the  meafure 
by  which  the  merchant  purchafes 
and  fells.  If  he  buys  and  fells  by 
the  ton,  the  number,  or  the  weight, 
the  rate  fhould  be  upon  the  ton,  the 
number,  or  the  weight ;  and  the 
fum  of  duty  fhould  be  an  integral, 
capable  of  integral  divifions. 

Since  the  reduction  of  all  the 
branches  of  thefe  duties  to  one  head 
feems  to  us  pradlicable,  as  well  as 
highly  expedient,  as  far  it  concerns 
the  office  of  the  cuftoms,  it  remains 
for  us  to  inquire,  whether  the  fame 
reduction  can  be  effedted  in  the  office 
of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer. 

44  The  legiflature  diredi  the  dif- 
tindfion  of  the  accounts,  but  with¬ 
out  expreffing  the  reafons  :  we  muft 
learn  them  from  the  conftrudfion  of 
the  feveral  adts.  In  general,  an  adt 
that  impofes  a  duty,  appropriates 
th.it  duty  to  fome  fpecific  fervice  : 
w  hi  1ft  that  appropriation  continues, 

&  diftindt  account  muft  be  kept  of 
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the  produce  of  the  duty,  in  the 
offices  both  of  the  cuftoms  and 
exchequer,  in  order  that  the  fum 
received  on  that  head  of  duty  may 
be  ifiued  for  the  fervice  to  which 
that  duty  is  deftined  by  the  le^i na¬ 
ture — and  becaufe,  where  the  fer¬ 
vice  is  limited*  as  it  generally  is, 
if  the  duty  exceeds  it,  it  is  neceiTary 
to  know  the  quantum  of  the  excels 
as  being  public  money,  whether 
that  excefs  is  appropriated  or  not*, 
if  the  duty  is  deficient,  it  is  equally 
neceiTary  to  know  the  quantum  of 
the  deficiency,  as  it  m u it*  be  fup- 
plied  from  fome  other  fund,  fJn- 
lefs  then  all  diftlndfion  of  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  Cuftom  duties  can  be 
put  an  end  to  in  the  exchequer* 
the  diftindiion  of  accounts  muft  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  office  of  the  cuftoms. 

a  The  appropriation  of  a  duty  to 
a  fervice,  is  an  adt  of  the  legifla¬ 
ture,  fimilar  to  other  adts,  fubjedt 
continually  to  the  legislative  will 
and  authority,  diredted  to  the  public 
good.  The  legiflature  are  bound 
to  provide  for  every  public  fervice 
as  it  arifes,  and  as  long  as  it  exifts  *• 
but  in  wrhat  manner,  and  out  of 
what  fund,  that  provifion  fhall  be 
at  firft  made,  and  how  long  it  {hall 
continue  the  fame,  is  in  the  wifdomt 
of  parliament.  The  legiflature  can 
by  no  adt  fo  connedt  the  provifion 
with  the  fervice,  be  that  fervice 
what  it  may,  but  that,  whenever 
the  public  good  requires  it,  the  pro¬ 
vifion  may  be  varied,  blended,  di* 
minifhed,  transferred,  or  aboliflied* 
by  the  power  that  created  it,  pro¬ 
vided  fufficient  remains  for  the  fer¬ 
vice,  or  another  equally  ample  and 
fecure,  in  the  judgment  of  parlia* 
ment,  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 

“  The  fupreme  power  is  bound 
to  watch  over,  and  to  modify  and 
adapt  its  provifioiis  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  times,  and  the  vicilfi- 
tudes  that  muftarife  in  thecourfe  of 
(K)  human 
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human  events :  limited  only  by  the 
immutable  principles  of  reafon  and 
juftice,  it  cannot  be  reftrained  or 
fettered  by  the  adts  of  antecedent 
legiftatures ;  nor  can  it,  by  its  own 
adts,  dived  itfelf  of  the  right  of  ex- 
ercifing,  or  communicate  to  others 
any  check  upon  the  excrcife  of  this 
or  any  other  power,  inherent  in  its 
nature,  and  eifential  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  that  truft,  which  is  the  foie 
end  and  purpofe  of  its  inftitution, 
the  promotion  of  the  public  good. 

“  But,  not  to  reft  upon  general 
reafoning  only,  we  examined  into 
the  appropriations  rhemfelves,  and 
the  power  that  has  been  exercifed 
by  the  Iegillatiue  over  thfein  ;  and 
for  that  purpofe,  we  procured  from 
the  auditor  of  the  receipt  of  his 
majefty’s  exchequer,  an  account  of 
the  number  of  branches  under  which 
the  accounts  of  the  cuftoms  are  kept 
in  that  office,  and  to  what  charges 
or  fervices  tbofe  branches  are  feve- 
rally  applicable.  The  branches  are 
ranged,  in  this  account,  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  we  received  them  from 
the  cuftora  houfe  the  titles  of  them, 
in  ufe  both  at  the  cuftom  houfe  and 
the  exchequer  areinferred  ;  and,  that 
we  might  the  more  eafily  refer  to 
them,  we  have  added  the  numbers. 

44  It  appears  in  this  account,  that 
the  number  of  heads  in  the  exche¬ 
quer  is  lei's  by  three  than  the  num¬ 
ber  at  the  cuftom  houfe,  The 
heads,  number  40  and  43,  are 
omitted  in  the  exchequer  ;r  for  the 
duties  collected  under  thofe  heads 
in  the  cuftoms,  are  directed  by  the 
receiver  general,  upon  his  payment 
of  them  into  the  exchequer,  to  be 
placed  to  fuch  branches  as  he  par¬ 
ticularly  mentions.  The  heads, 
number  44  and  45,  though  feparate 
in  the  cuftoms,  are  blended  toge* 
ther  in  the  exchequer,  as  ariling 
from  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  neither 
of  them  appropriated.  The  duties 
under  the  firft  head,  entitled 


u  cuftoms,”  are  collefted  under 
three  feparate  branches;  but  they 
are  paid  into  the  exchequer  in 
moieties,  under  the  heads  ,of  the 
half  fubftdies  1712  and  1714. 

As  many  of  the  duties  are  car¬ 
rier  over  to  various  funds,  that  it 
might  appear  at  one  view  what  du¬ 
ties  are  carried  to  each  fund,  we  re¬ 
quired  from  the  fame  office,  an 
account  to  what  funds  the  duties 
of  t^e  cuftoms  are  carried,  when  paid 
into  the  exchequer,  and  what  bran¬ 
ches  of  thofe  duties  are  kept  under 
diftindf  and  feparate  heads.  This 
account  thews  us,  that  ftx  of  them 
are  carried  to  the  general  fund  ; 
thirteen,  and  a  moiety  of  the  duties 
under  the  head  of  cuftoms,  to  the  ag¬ 
gregate  fund;  fix,  the fouth  lea  fund; 
and  eleven  to  the  finking  fund that 
eight  are  unappropriated,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  twenty-four,  with  the  other 
moiety  of  the  cuftoms,  are  kept  un¬ 
der  diftindt  and  feparate  heads,  and 
appropriated  toTpecific  fervices. 

44  The  appropriation  of  thefe 
funds  does  not  appear  in  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  ;  and,  therefore,  we  applied 
to  the  fame  office  for  accounts  of 
the  fervices  to  which  the  general3 
aggregate,  fouth  fea,  and  finking 
funds,  are  refpedtively  applicable. 

<c  Being  thus  furnifhed  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  appropriation  of 
every  cuftom  duty,  in  the  office  of 
the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  whe¬ 
ther  by  itfelf,  or  in  common  with 
other  duties  ;  and,  being  affifted  by 
the  information  of  Mr.  Hughfon, 
clerk  of  the  debentures  in  that 
office  ;  we  are  enabled  to  form  fome 
judgment,  whether  any  objection 
arifes  to  this  plan  of  confolidatioa 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

“  I11  the  account  of  the  funds  to 
which  the  duties  are  carried,  there 
are  three  diftindfions ;  the  unappro¬ 
priated  duties,  the  duties  carried 
over  to  the  compound  funds  and, 
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iofe^  kept  under  feparate  and  dift  vice:  the  fund  receives  the  whole  < 
n6t  heads.  and  whether  it  be  more  or  lefs  pro- 

“  Thefirft  clafs,  not  being  ap-  dudive,  equally  affe&s  every  fervices 
roprtated  at  all,  an  account  of  the  if  the  fund  produces  enough  for 
reduce  of  them  is  laid  before  par-  every  fervice,  it  is  immaterial  what 
iment  fome  time  in  every  ieffion,  (hare  each  branch  contributes  to  it. 
id  that  produce  is  applied  to  the  “  It  is  frequently  neceffarv,  for 
irrent  fer vices  of  j$ie  year.  There  the  regulation  of  the  commerce 
)es  not  appear  to  us  any  reafdn  upon  any  particular  article,  to  know4 
hy  this  produce,  being  applicable  the  annual  amount  of  the  duty  pro- 
re  ry  year  to  whatever  fervice  par-  duce  by  it;  but  that  knowledge 
iment  think  fit  to  direct  it,  thou  Id  cannot  be  collected  frtpm  ihe  fum 
>t  be  received  into  the  exchequer  produced  by  any  of  thefe  branches* 
one  fum,  and  thefe  eight  bran-  becaufe  the  fum  paid  into  the  ex- 
les  be  united  and  blended  together  chequer  upon  any  branch,  does  not 
ider  one  head,  ^  diftinguifli  from  what  articles  the 

44  The  duties  of  the  fccond  clafs,  duties  aiife  which  com pofe  that 
“ing  carried  over  to  their  refpec-  fum  ;  it  comprehends  the  aggregate 
re  funds,  are  mixed  with  certain  of  the  duties  collected  upon  every 
her  duties,  collected  together  from  article  that  has  been  imported  or 
molt  every  fource  of  revenue.  The  exported,  within  the  time  of  the 
imber  and  variety  that  corn  pofe  collection,  liable  to  the  duty.  This 
ch  fund,  appear  in  an  account  knowledge  is  obrt  ined  from  the  in- 
om  the  exchequer,  of  the  feveral  fpeCtor  general  of  imports  and  ex* 
{ties  of  Which  the  general,  aggre-  ports,  who  keeps  an  account  of 
ite,  fou.th  fea,  and  unking  funds  every  fpecies  of  goods,  whether  im- 
e  refpeCtively  compofed.  The  ported  or  exported  ;  and,  the  quan¬ 
tises  thus  brought  together  form  tity  of  the  goods,  and  the  rate  of 
each  fund  one  compound  cafh  ;  the  duty,  being  given,  the  fum  of 
it  of  which  the  ferviccs  to  which  the  duty  produced  by  it  in  any 
e  fund  is  made  applicable  are  given  time  is  eatily  computed, 
pplied  as  they  arife.  In  this  iflue  44  Since  the  difHn£Uon\.'of  the 
.  diftihClion  of  feparate  appropria-  branches  thus  carried  over  in  the 
m  is  clone  away  ;  there  is  no  con-  receipt  of  the  exchequer  feems  to 
Cfion  between  any  one  of  the  fer-  us  to  be  of  no  ufe,  we  are  of  opinion* 
ces  and  any  one  of  the  component  that  all  the  branches  of  the  cuftom 
anches  ;  the  entire  compound  fund  duties,  carried  over  to  thefe  four 
made  fubjeCt  to  each  fervice  fepa-  lands,  and  amounting  together  to 
:ely,  and  to  all  them  taken  to-  thirty  feven,  may  be  added  to  the 
ther.  eight  unappropriated  branches,  and 

44  It  is  true,  that  the  diftinClion  the  produce  of  them  paid  as  one 
the  receipt  fliews  how  much  fum,  under  one  head,  into  the  re- 
:h  branch  contributes  to  the  com-  ceipt  of  the  exchequer. 

>n  hock  for  any  given  period:  44  Of  the  twenty-five  remaining 

t  that  knowledge  feems  to  be  branches,  twenty-two  are  appro* 
re  matter  of  curiofity ;  no  life  is  printed  to  the  payment  of  annui- 
|lde  of  it  ;  it  is  the  ground  of  no  ties  ;  one,  to  the  coinage ;  and  the 
{-ration  of  finance  '*  the  quantum  other  two,  to  the  encouragement 
the  produce  has  no  relation  to  of  the  growth,  one  of  cotton  in 
s  quantum  of  any  particular  fer-  the  Leeward  Iflands,  the  other  of 
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hemp  and  Bax  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land. 

“  As  to  the  coinage  fervice,  the  aft 
of  the  1 8th  of  Charles  the  Second, 
chapter  the  ^th,  ifnpofed  two  duties, 
the  one  on  wine,  the  other  on  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  directed  the  produce  to  be 
difhnguifhed  and  kept  apart  in  the 
offices  both  of  the  cuftoms  and  ex* 
chequer,  and  to  be  applied  to  no 
other  ufe  but  that  of  defraying  the 
expence  of  the  mint.  One  of  thefe 
duties,  that  on  fpirits,  is,  by  the 
9th  of  George  the  becond,  chapter 
the  23d,  feftion  the  17th,  carried 
and  appropriated  to  the  ufes  o(  the 
aggregate  fund. 

“  At  prefent,  the  whole  produce 
of  the  remaining  branch,  the  duty 
on  wine,  is  applied  to  the  coinage  ; 
but  this  fervice  generally  exceed- 
ing  the  produce  of  the  duty,  the 
deficiency  is  paid  out  the  fupplies 
©f  the  year. 

“  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  iflued 
of  the  duties  collected  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
the  Leeward  I  (land's  ;  nor  has  there 
been  any  demand  from  England  for 
any  part  of  her  (hare  in  the  produce 
of  the  other  branch.  Scotland  has 
received  payments  on  account  of 
her  share,  which  is  feven  fifteenths 
of  the  produce. 

6i  It  cannot  be  material  out  of 
what  duties  thefe  fervices  are  i up- 
plied  :  they  may,  whether  limited 
or  fluctuating,  be  made  a  charge 
upon  any  (Efficient  fund,  or  upon 
shat  of  which  thefe  three  branches 
may  form  a  part. — The  twenty-two 
remaining  branches  are  appropriat¬ 
ed,  each  to  the'  payment  of  feme 
particular  annuity,  granted  between 
the  year  1706  and  the  prefent 
time. 

“  The  public  creditors  are  of  two 
deferipdons ,  bodies  corporate,  and 
Individual  proprietors  of  particular 
government  fecurities.  Thefe  latter 
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are  no  otherwife  connected  th an  as 
proprietors  of  (hares  in  the  fame 
fund  or  annuity.  At  the  creation 
of  thefe  annuities,  the  legi flat urc 
has  always  appropriated  fome  exifi- 
ing  branches  of  the  public  revenue, 
or  created  for?  e  new  branches, 
either  in  the  aiA  that  grants  the  an- 
niiity  or  in  fome  fubfequent  aft,  as 
a  fund  out  of  which  the  annuity  is 
to  be  paid.  The  aft  of  the  5 th  of 
William  and  Mary,  chapter  the 
20th,  which  incorporated  thebankof 
England,  and  the  aft  of  the  9th  and 
10th  of  William  the  Third,  chap¬ 
ter  the  44th,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
Ea(t  India  company,  each  impofes 
a  variety  of  new  duties,  and,  out  of 
the  produce,'  appropriates  certain 
(urn  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  perfons  who 
fliould  become  fubferibers  to  a  loan 
propofed  to  be  advanced  to  govern¬ 
ment,  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in 
the  aft.  The  aft  of  the  9th  of 
queen  Anne,  chapter  the  2  ill, 
which  erefted  the  South  Sea  com¬ 
pany,  creates  a  fund,  out  of  duties 
then  exifiing,  to  anfwer  the  annui¬ 
ties  granted  by  that  aft,  to  thofe 
proprietors  of  certain  public  debts, 
who  fhouid  fubferibe  them  into  the 
flock  of  the  company.  In  all  the 
afts  which  have  occured  to  us,  for 
railing  money  by  granting  annuities 
to  individuals,  until  within  thefe 
few  years,  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  the  annuities 
have  been  inferted  in  the  fame  aft  t 
but  of  late  years,  the  annuities  have, 
been  granted  by  one  aft,  and  the 
funds  created  by  fome  fubfequent  aft 
of  the  fairs  efeffion.  In  this  latter  cafe, 
the  fubjeft  does  not  lend  his  money 
upon  the  credit  of  any  particular 
fecurity  :  ignorant  what  it  will  be, 
he  leaves  the  choice  of  the  fund  to 
the  legiilature,  and  relies  for  the 
payment  of  his  annuity  upon  fuch 
means  as  they  (hail  think  proper  to 
adopta 
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.«  Where  the  fecurity  is  coupled 
with  the  loan  in  fame  add,  the  lub- 
jeht  expredly  accepts  the  lee  ur  icy 
as  held  out  10  him,  and  lends  his 
money  upon  the  credit  ot  :t  :  and 
yet  the  legiflature,  reprefenting  all 
the  creditors  of  government  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  the  (objects,  and  con- 
fuking  their  good  as  blended  with 
the  common  good,  do  retam,  and 
mull,  from  the  nature  of  its  infthu- 
tion,  for  ever  retain,  a  power  over 
that  fecurity,  to  be  exerciled  at 
whatever  times,  and  in  whatever 
manner,  the  common  good  requires. 
The  only  right  veiled  in  the  cre¬ 
ditor,  and  which  the  legiflature 
cannot,  without  injudice,  infringe, 
is,  the  right  to  the  full  and  regular 
payment  of  his  annuity,  and  the 
re-payment  of  his  principal  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  his  loan  ;  and 
this  right  fubfifls  in  full  force,  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  appropriation. 
Should  both  the  fpecifiq  and  fupple? 
mental  funds,  propoled  and  accepted 
as  the  fecuiities,  fail,  his  right  .to 
his  principal  and  to  his  annuity 
does  not  tail;’ the  whole  property 
of  the  public,  the  real  and  perfonal 
eflate  of  every  fubjefft,  the  produce 
of  his  labour,  is  liable  and  bound 
to  the  payment  of  every  debt  con- 
trafled  for  his  defence,  fecurity, 
and  protection, 

44  If  the  creditor  derives,  from 
the  att  that  creates  the  loan,  any 
exclufive  right  to  the  fund  defined 
to  the  payment  of  ins  annuity,  it 
mud  be  a  right  to  that  fund  exadlly 
in  the  date  in  which  he  accepts  it 
as  his  fecurity  ;  for  there  is  no  re¬ 
fer  vat  ion  or  limitation  annexed  to 
his  acceptance.  Such  a  right  in 
the  creditor  would  exclude  the  right 
of  the  legiflature,  uniels  he  confents 
pot  only  to  change  the  fund,  but 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  duty 
arifmg  from  any  one  article  of  com¬ 
merce  that* contributes  to  that  fund® 
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Oa  the  contrary,  any  principle  that 
empowers  the  legiflature  to  vary 
one  of  thole  ducks,  equally  em¬ 
powers  them  to  change  the  fund,. 
The  only  difference  is,  the  degree 
of  violation  of  the  right  of  the  cre¬ 
ditor  in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  legiflative  power  is  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  other.  The  continual 
exercife  of  this  power  over  the  ap¬ 
propriated  duties,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  pubiic  companies,  and 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  government 
fecurities,  is  a  proof  of  the  legifla¬ 
tive  right,  and  edabltfhes  the  prim 
ciples  upon  which  we  have  fugged* 
ed  this  right  to  be  grounded, 
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‘4  That  we  might  the  more  eafily 
trace  the  alterations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  duties  appropriated  for 
the  annual  payments  of  the  fums 
granted  to  the  public  companies, 
at  their  fil'd  creation,  to  anfwer  the 
intered  of  the  debts  contracted  by 
them  with  government,  we  procured 
from  the  auditor  of  the  receipt  of 
the  exchequer,  an  account  of  the 
feveral  duties  out  of  which  the  an¬ 
nuities  to  the  bank,  South  Sea  com? 
pany,  and  End  India  company,  on 
account  of  their  dock,  are  feverally 
paid.  To  enumerate  the  variety  of 
changes  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  in  them  is  needlels  ;  a 
few  indances  are  diffident  for  our 
purpofe. 

“  The  aft  that  incorporates  the 
bank  of  England,  im poles  a  tonnagq 
duty  on  (hip?,  and  an  excife  duty 
on  beer  and  other  liquors,  an 4' 
charges  this  compound  fund  with 
the  annual  payment  ot^  100,000/. 
to  the  ufe  of  the  company.  Ill 
three  years  after,  by  the  7th  and 
8th  of  William  the  Third,  chapter 
the  31ft,  the  tonnage  duty  is  taken 
off,  and  another  fubdituted  in  the 
nlace. 

The  aft  of  the  7th  of  Anne, 
iter  the  7th,  appropriates  the  two 
(K.3)  thirds 
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thirds  fubffdy  and  certain  duties  on  its  ftead,  and  made  payable  to  the 
coffee  and  other  articles,  impofed  South  Sea  company  out  of  the  fame 
by  former  afts,  to  *the  annuity  pay-  fund. 

able  upon  the  enlarged  capital  of  44  One  of  the  articles  fubjeft  to 
the  bank  of  England.- — The  aft  of  the  duties  of  the  old  fubffdy,  the 
the  iff  ot  George  the  Fivff,  chapter  one  third  fubffdy,  and  the  two  thirds 
the  12th,  throws  the  two  thirds  fubffdy,  is  woollen  yarn.  The  a£l 
fubffdy  into  the  aggregate  fund, —  of  the  12th  of  George  the  Second, 
And  the  aft  of  the  10th  of  George  chapter  the  21ft,  upon  the  pririci- 
the  Firff,  chapter  the yoth,  repeals  pie  of  utility  to  the  manufafturer 
the  duties  on  coffee  and  other  arti-  of  Great  Britain,  repeals  a  part,  of 


cles,  and  fubjefts  fome  inland  du¬ 
ties  to  the  payment  oi  the  annuity. 

•  44  By  the  a£t  that  erefts  the 
South  Sea  company,  the  duties  im¬ 
pofed  by  the  2d  of  William  and 
Mary,  chapter  the  4th  (one  of 
which  is  an  impoft  duty  upon  rough 
flax),  and  a  duty  upon  home-made 
fait,  are  appropriated,  among  other 
duties,  towards  payment  of  the  ai> 
nuity  granted  to  that  company  ;  and, 
by  the  aft  that  creates  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  company,  additional  duties  are 
impofed,  both  upon  home-made 
fait,  and  upon  the  import  of  foreign 
fait,  and  form  a  part  of  the  fund 
deftined  for  the  payment  of  the  an¬ 
nuity  to  that  company  1  and  yet  the 
aft  of  the  3d  of  George  the  Second, 
chapter  the  acth,  upon  the  ground 
of  relief  to  the  fubjeft,  repeals  thefe 
duties  on  fait,  and,  to  prevent 
any  injury  to  the  creditors  of  the 
public,  from  the  diminution  of 
the  produce  of  the  funds  on 
which  their  feveral  annuities  are  fe- 
cured?  a  riling  from  the  fubtraftion 
of  the  duties  repealed,  the  deficien¬ 
cies  are  charged  upon  the  aggregate 
fund';  and,  the  Eaff  India  company 
having  co^fenred  to  a  reduftion  of 
their  annuity,  the  whole  annuity, 
fo  reduced,  is  made  a  charge  upon 
the  fame  fund. — By  the  aft  of  the 
4th  of  George  the  Second,  chapter 
the  27th,  the  duty  on  rough  flax  is 
taken  oft,  and  an  annual  fum,  taken 
from  a  medium  of  feven  years  pro? 
duce  of  that  duty,  is  fubftituted  in 
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thefe  duties,  and  fubjefts  the  ag¬ 
gregate  fund  to  the  payment  of  a 
fum,  taken  from  the  mean  produce 
for  leven  years,  to  the  feveral  cre¬ 
ditors  who  had  an  intereft  in  that 
produce ;  in  (hares  proportional  to 
iuch  intereft.  Thefe  three  fubft- 
dies,  being  part  of  them  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  payment  of  the  annui¬ 
ties  1706,  1707,  and  1708,  and 
part  carried  to  the  aggregate  fund, 
the  repeal  of  this  duty  effefts  thofe 
annuities,  and  all  the  various  Cer¬ 
vices  to  which  the  aggregate  fund 
was  at  that  time  liable. 

44  Great  raifins  is  an  article  Ir? 
able  to  the  fame  duties.  Tne  aft  of 
the  14th  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
chapter  the  74th,  reduces  the  rate 
payable  upon  the  importation  of 
them,  from  1  /.  ior.  to  ir.  only  per 
hundred  weight,  without  fubftitut- 
ing  any  other  duty  in  its  ftead,  and 
confequcn.tly  diminilhes  thefecurity 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  all  thofe 
Cervices  to  which  the  three  fublidies 
above  mentioned  are  made  liable. 

44  By  an  aft  of  the  laft  feffion, 
chapter  the  16th,  the  additional  duty 
of  one  per  cenr,  and  part  of  the 
aliens  duty,  both  of  them  parts  of 
the  branch  of  cuftoms,  are  difcon- 
tinued,  and  no  duty  impoled  to 
fupply  the  place  of  them. 

44  The  diminution  of  the  duties 
on  tea,  and  the  fubllitution  of  a  new 
tax,  by  another  aft  of  the  fame  fef¬ 
fion,  chapter  the  38th,  affefts  nine 
branches  of  the  cuftoms,  and,  co«- 
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fcquently,  every  annuity,  for  the 
payment  of  which  any  of  thofe  mine 
branches  are  appropriated. 

44  The  confolidation  of  annuities 
difturbs  the  appropriation  equally 
with  the  confolidation  of  duties.; 
for,  though  a  diftind  account 
is  kept  of  the  duties  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  each  annuity, 
yet  a  purchafer  of  a  consolidated 
flock  does  not  know  whether  he  be¬ 
comes  proprietor  of  rne  old  or  the 
ingrafted  Shock,  and,  confequ.c.ntly 
cannot  tell  out  of  which  of  the  ap¬ 
propriated  duties  his  annuity  is  pay¬ 
able, 

“  That  the  e.ffedl  of  thefe  consi¬ 
derations  might  the  more  clearly 
appear,  we  procured  from  the  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer, 
an  account  of  the  feveral  duties  out 
of  which  the  bank  confoiidated  three 
per  cent,  annuities  are  paid.  This 
fund,  confiding  at  its  fir ll  creation, 
in  the  year  1752,  of  8,200,000/. 
only,  is  now  fweiled  to  upwards  of 
107,000,000/,  The  annuity  attend¬ 
ing  near  fifty-eight  of  them,  is  paid 
our  of  the  finking  fund  :  the  reft,  out 
of  duties  kept  feparate  and  diftind. 

44  The  ad  of  the  2  5  th  of  George 
the  Second,  chapter  the  27th,  is  the 
original  of  this  fund.  It  converted 
the  bank  three  per  cent,  annuities 
into  a  joint  ftock,  and  carried  to 
the  finking  fund  all  the  duties  ap¬ 
propriated  to  anfwer  the  annuities 
payable  upon  that  capital,  and 
charged  the  confoiidated  annuity 
upon  that  fund.  This  meafure  was 
effected  with  the  conlent  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  Truftees,  both  public  and 
private  were  empowered  to  fub- 
icribe,  and  indemnified  in  lubfcrih- 
inpr.  their  afient  to  this  confolida- 
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turn. 

44  The  ad  of  the  28th  of  George  the 
Second,  made  additions  to  this  joint 
capital,  and  charged  the  annuities  at¬ 
tending  then  upon  the  finking  fund, 
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without  increafing  it  by  any  new 
duties.  " 

44  The  ads  of  the  33d  and  33d 
of  George  the  Second,  added  feveral 
millions,  railed  by  former  ads,  to 
this  ftock,  with  the  content  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  ingrafted  millions, 
implied  from  their  not  l'ubfcribing 
their  diflenr,  but  without  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  proprietors  of  the  old 
capital.  1  he  duties  charged  with, 
the  payment  of  the  annuities  attend¬ 
ing  the  ingrafted  capital,  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  finking  fund,  and  thofe 
annuities  charged  upon  It. 

44  The  ads  of  the  ift,  6th,  and 
other  fubfequent  years  of  his  prefent 
majefty,  blend  with  this  joint  ftock, 
at  the  time  of  their  creation,  the 
annuities  granted  by  thofe  ads;  but, 
within  thefe  late  years,  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
them  have  been  kept  feparate  and 
diftind,  and  nor,  like  the  former 
duties,  thrown  Into  the  finking 
fund. 

44  But  the  ad  the  mo  ft  material 
to  our  purpofe,  is  that  of  the  9th  of 
George  the  Second,  chapter  the  23d. 
The  legiflature,  upon  a  principle  of 
public  convenience,  from  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  morals  and  health  of  the 
fubjed,  checks  the  ufeof  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  changing  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  duties  to  which  fpi- 
rits  were  then  liable,  unites  them 
to,  and  appropriates  them  to 
the  ufes  of,  the  aggregate  fund ; 
and,  forefeeiug  that  the  funds,  of 
which  thele  duties  made  a  parr, 
being  charged  with  payments  to 
the  civil  lift,  and  of  annuities  to 
corporations  and  others,  might,  by 
this  alteration,  prove  deficient,  they 
fubftituted  and  apportioned  to  the 
civil  lift  a  certain  annual  payment, 
computed  upon  a  medium  of  the 
fum  that  had  been  applied  out  of 
produce  of  thefe  duties  for  eight 
years,  to  that  fervice,  and  charged 
<  •  fit  4)  all 
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all  the  deficiencies,  that  might  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  funds  to  which  thefe  du¬ 
ties  had  been  applied,  upon  the  ag¬ 
gregate  fund. 

f  One  of  the  confequences  of  this 
ait  was,  a  confolidation  of  certain 
branches  of  duties,  both  in  the  cul- 
toms  and  exchequer.  Five  of  the 
duties,  to  which  French  cordial 
waters  arefubieil,  are,  the  old,  the 
new,  the  one  third,  the  two  thirds 
fttbhdies,  and  the  fecond  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  French  goods  ;  and, 
if  imported  by  aliens,  the  petty 
cu horns  likewife.  Thefe  five  duties, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of 
them,  are  (HU  railed  and  colledfied 
in  the  cuhoms  under  their  diftindt 
heads ;  but  when  collected,  they 
are  blended  into  one  fum,  under 
the  head  “  of  fublidy  on  fpirits,” 
and  accounted  for  and  paid  as  one 
fum,  under  that  fingle  head,  into 
the  exchequer,  and  there  carried  to 
the  aggregate  fund, 

u  The  adts  we  have  thus  referred 
to,  evince  that  the  legiflature  have 
from  time  to  time,  in  every  reign 
fince  the  Revolution,  'upon  prince 
pics  of  public  convenience,  either 
varied,  blended,  diminifhed,  or  re* 
pealed,  with  or  without  a  fubftitu- 
tion,  duties  appropriated  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  annuities  to  public  creditors 
of  all  defcriptions,  without  their 
Conlent.  The  confequence  is,  that 
the  appropriation  of  the  twenty-two 
remaining  branches  of  the  cuftoms 
to  the  payment  of  annuities,  is  no 
impediment  to  the  blending  them 
with  the  reft ;  and  then  all  the 
branches  of  the  cuftoms  may  be 
united  together,  and  be  formed  into 
one  head  of  duties  only,  under  the 
title  of  cuftoms,”  in  the  office  of 
the  exchequer,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  cuftoms* 

64  There  is  another  circumftance 
afiedfing  thefe  duties,  which  occurs 

the  exchequer,  and  requires  con* 
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federation  : — many  of  the  branches 
of  the  cuftoms  are  connected,'  in 
the  exchequer,  with  branches  of  the 
excifc,  and  other  duties  of  different 
denominations,  and  form  together 
compound  funds,  appropriated  in 
fome  inftances  to  one,  in  others  to 
various  fervices. 

u  In  the  account  of  the  duties 
out  of  which  the  annuities  are  paid 
to  the  companies,  it  appears,  that 
among  the  duties  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  annuities  to  the 
bank  of  England,  there  is  one 
branch  of  the  cuftoms.  Among 
thofe  to  the  South  Sea  company, 
there  are  twelve.  Of  the  reft,  we 
have  feen  that  fix  are  carried  to  the 
general  fund,  fourteen  to  the  ag> 
gregate,  and  eleven  to  the  linking 
fund.  All  thefe  are  charged,  in 
common  with  other  duties,  with  the 
payment  of  various  fervices. 

44  Suppofe  the  one  entire  fum  of 
cuftoms*  to  be  carried,  when  paid, 
into  the  exeequer,  to  the  finking 
fund-— the  effedfi  will  be,  each  of 
thefe  compound  funds  will  be  di¬ 
minifhed  by  the  amount  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  duties  fuht ratified  from  it;  and, 
Ihould  this  diminution  occafton  a 
deficiency  in  any  of  the  funds  to 
anfwer  the  charges  upon  it,  the  adfiof 
the  9th  of  George  the  Second,  above 
alluded  to,  furnifhes  the  remedy  ; 
every  fuch  deficiency  may  be  flip- 
plied,  as  moft  of  the  deficiencies  are 
at  prefent,  from  the  finking  fund  ; 
and  that  fund  will  likewife  become 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of 
thofe  annuities  to  which  tha  twenty  * 
two  branches  are  now  feparately 
appropriated. 

u  This  confolidation  of  the  du¬ 
ties  will  not  prevent  any  diftindfiion 
in  the  receipt,  which  may  be 
thought  neceffiary  to  be  preferved 
in  the  office  of  collection.  The  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  the  imports,  the. 
exports,  the  coaftwife  duties,  in 
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London  and  at  each  out  port,  or 
any  other  account,  may  be  kept  ie- 
parate,  the  knowledge  of  which  may 
contribute  to  the  regulation  or  im- 
provement  or  this  revenue. 

44  We  have  above  fuggefled,  that, 
before  this  reduction  can  be  com¬ 
pleted,  a  book  of  rates  mull  be  form¬ 
ed,  afeertaining  the  amount  of  the 
duties  to  be  paid  upon  every  article, 
under  every  circumftance  of  impor¬ 
tation  or  exportation  which  varies 
the  duty.  The  amount  of  the 
drawback  to  be  allowed  on  each  ar¬ 
ticle,  upon  exportation,  mult  be 
fettled  likewife.—If  the  reduction 
.  can  be  formed,  and  carried  by  de¬ 
grees  into  execution,  the  plan  may 
be  entered  and  proceeded  upon  im¬ 
mediately,  without  delaying  it  until 
the  book  of  rates  is  completed. 

44  The  a£t  of  the  9th  of  George 
the  Second  feems  to  point  out  the 
means.  That  a£t  feleds  all  the 
articles,  included  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  fpirits,  from  other  ar- 
tides  liable  to  the  fame  duties,  and 
lays  the  ground  for  a  confolidation 
of  five  of  the  duties  to  which  fpirits 
were  at  that  time  fubjedt.  Thefe 
five  are  a  poundage  upon  the  rate. 
There  are  now  fix  branches  re¬ 
maining,  kept  diftindf.  Suppofe 
the  rate  to  be  the  adopted  meafuie 
of  computing  the  duties  upon  the 
remaining  branches,  the  amount  of 
the  duty  will  be  nearly  ys.  id  for 
every  gallon  of  French  cordial  wa¬ 
ters  imported  in  four  glals  bottles. 

44  The  officer  will  by  thefe  means, 
be  relieved  from  all  computation  up¬ 
on  this  article  ;  and  bis  entries  will 
be  rendered  limpje.  One  turn  may 
be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  under 
the  fame  head  of  fubfidy  on  lpirits, 
and  the  whole  carried,  as  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  five  of  the  branches  is  now, 
to  the  aggregate  fund  ;  and  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  that  may  arile  from  thence, 
in  the  funds  of  which  thefe  fix  Lit 
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unties  now  form  a  part,  may  be. 
charged  upon  the  aggregate  fund,  # 
juit  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  funds  to  which  the 
five  fir  ft  were  applicable,  now  fluid 
charged  by  the  fame  ad. 

44  No  reafon  occurs  to  us,  why* 
the  fame  fteps  may  not  be  taken 
with  regard  to  wine,  tea,  fugar, 
tobacco,  linen,  fait,  coals,  and  any 
other  extenfive  and  produdtive  fub- 
jedis  of  the  cuftom  duties.  The 
proper  rule  of  computation  may  be 
eftablifhed  ;  the  aggregate  of  the 
duties  obtained  ;  the  fum  paid  into 
the  exchequer,  under  the  head  of 
the  duties  upon  that  particular  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  carried  to  the  finking 
fund ;  and  that  fund  to  be  made  li¬ 
able  to  inch  deficiencies  as  may  be 
occaftoned  by  this  alteration. -  The 
office  of  the  cuftoms  will  find  .imme¬ 
diate  benefit  from  fuch  a  regulation; 
and  the  plan  will  be  continually  ap« 
preaching  nearer  to  its  completion. 

44  If  the  principles  on  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  this 
confolidation  of  the  cuftom  duties 
be  well  founded,  they  lead  to  a 
ftill  more  important  and  extenfive 
regulation. 

44  We  cannot  prefume  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  without  a  previous  exami¬ 
nation,  that  they  can  be  applied  to 
fuch  other  offices  of  the  revenue  as 
are  perplexed  with  a  multiplciity  of 
dillindt  accounts  ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  diftindion,  in  every 
office,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  rendered 
neceffary,  upon  the  fame  ground 
of  appropriation  ;  and,  if  fo,  it 
may  upon  the  fame  principles  be 
aboliflied.  Ifiiis  will  open  the  way 
t®  a  great  meafure  of  financial  regu¬ 
lation — to  the  introduction  of  the 
moft  fimple  of  all  modes  of  account 
into  the  depoiitory  of  the  public 
treafurc— the  formation  of  one  fund, 
into  which  fhall  flow  every  ft  ream 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  from 

whence 
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whence  (hall  iflue  the  fupply  for 
every  public  fervice. 

“  The  public  creditor  may  fafely 
rely  upon  this  fund  for  the  payment 
of  his  annuity  :  the  excefs  of  it  will 
be  the  fame  as  the  excefs  of  the 
finking  fund  would  be,  were  that 
fund  to  continue  in  its  prefent  flate. 

“  How  far  the  produce  of  the 
finking  fund  has  exceeded  the 
charges  upon  it,  appears  from  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  furplufles  for  thefe  laft 
ten  years.  The  fum  therein  Hated 
as  the  furplus  of  thelaft  year  is  incom¬ 
plete  :  It  amounted  to  above 
1,600,000 /,  more;  which  fum  has 
been  iflued  to  fupply  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  taxes  for  five  quarters, 
©ccafioned  in  part  from  the  intereft 
of  the  loans  often  taking  place  long 
before  the  taxes  raifed  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  annuities  commen¬ 
ced,  and  (till  longer  before  any  part 
of  them  were  received — and  in  part 
from  the  unprodudtivenefs  of  other 
duties.  The  ufage  has  been,  to  re¬ 
place  thele  deficiencies  to  the  link¬ 
ing  fund  from  the  fupplies  of  the 
year. 

<■<-  Thus,  one  great  fund  of  re¬ 
venue,  compofed  of  the  annual  in¬ 
come  of  the  flate,  will  be  the  ample 
fecurity  to  every  public  creditor  for 
the  payment  of  his  annuity;  and 
the  collateral  fecurity  to  that  fund, 
the  property  of  the  nation. 

«£  This  plan  is  confident  with 
every  diftindtion  of  account  in  the 
exchequer,  that  may  be  neceflavy 
topreferve  the  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  each  of  the  feveral  leading 
branches  of  revenue,  and  the  quan¬ 
tum  and  circum fiances  of  the  iflue 
for  any  particular  fervice.  There 
is  no  danger  of  confounding  the  r$- 
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eeipts,  or  of  the  iflues  exceeding 
the  fums  vote^  or  appropriated  to 
each  fervice. 

“  We  have  confined  this  inquiry 
to  the  colledlion  of  the  duties  in  the 
office  of  the  cufioms,  the  payment 
of  them  into  the  exchequer,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  accounts 
of  them  are  kept  in  both  offices. 

“  What  remains,  and  will  be 
the  next  objedt  of  our  examination, 
is  the  diminution  of  the  produce  of 
thefe  duties  by  the  charges  of  ma¬ 
nagement;  which,  though  a  branch 
of  the  fame  fubjedt,  is  capable  of  a 
diftindt  and  feparate  confideration. 
The  objedts  it  involves  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  of  moment  to  the  public  : 
the  invcftigation  muft,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  them,  require  much  time 
and  attention.  Had  we  waited  un¬ 
til  that  invefiigation  could  have  been 
completed,  our  report,  already  fuf- 
ficiently  voluminous,  muft  have 
been  delayed  to  a  diftant  period : 
and  fhould  the  materials  we  have 
thus  colledted,  be  deemed  a  fuffici- 
ent  ground  for  the  exertion  of  the 
wifdorn  of  parliament,  the  public 
might  have  been  deprived  of  the 
early  benefit  of  regulation  effential 
to  the  fecurity  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  revenue,  and  to  the 
facility  and  accuracy  of  their  ac¬ 
counts,  in  two  of  their  inoft  impor¬ 
tant  offices. 

T.  Anguish,  (L.  S.) 

A.  Piggott,  (L,  S.) 

Richard  Neave,  (L.  S.) 

Sa m.  Beachcroft,  (L.  S.) 

Geo.  Drummond,  (L.S.) 

WilliamRoe.  (L„S.)s 

t(  Office  of  Account sy 
Surry  Street , 

18 tb  March ,  1785.” 
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SUPPLIES  granted  by  Parliament  for 

the  Year  1787. 

NAVY, 

Feb.  5. 

FOR  1 3,ooo  men,  including  3860  marines  at  4I.  £,  Sk 

per  man  per  month  936,000  o  © 

For  the  ordinary  of  the  navy,  including  half  pay  700,000  o  o 
For  the  extraordinaries  — — *  »-««■  650,000  o  o 


2,286,000  o  o 


ARMY, 

Feb.  1 2. 

For  17,638  men,  as  guards  and  garrifons  — «• 

For  forces  in  the  plantations  . . .  •—— — 

For  difference  between  the  charge  of  Britifh  and 

Irifh  eftablilhments  — — *  - - 

For  general  and  general  Faff-officers  - — — 

For  full  pay  to  reduced  officers  — 

For  forces  in  the  Eail  Indies 

For  allowance  to  the  paymafter  general,  &c.  «— * 

April  3, 

For  the  reduced  officers  of  the  land  forces  and  marines 
For  the  reduced  horfeguards  — —  — 

For  the  reduced  officers  of  the  Britifh  American  forces 
For  the  officers  late  in  the  fervice  of  Holland 
For  the  Chelfea  penfioners  * — — • 

For  the  penlions  to  officers  widows  — — * 

For  difference  between  the  Britifh  and  Iriffi  eflabliffi*' 


ment 


For  extraordinaries,  from  1785  to  1786 


ORDNANCE. 

Feb.  1 2. 

Land  fervice  for  1787  - — ” 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES. 

Feb.  6. 

'J'o  difcharge  exchequer  bills  n 

Ap&il  20. 

To  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
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April  30, 

The  civil  etabjifliment  of  Nova  Scotia  — 

Ditto  of  St.  John’s  ifland  — — — —  - - 

Ditto  of  New  Brunfwick 

Ditto  of  Cape  Breton  — —  — - 

Ditto  of  Newfoundland  - - — -  — ~ 

Ditto  of  Eaft  Florida  - *  — 

The  chief  juftice  of  the  Bermuda  iflands  — 
Additional  fupport  to  the  civil  eftabfffhment  of  the 

Bahama  iflands  — — —  -  - — 

The  civil  eflahlffhment  of  New  South  Wales  — 
To  difcharge  exchequer  bills  — — — - 


v.  £■ 

s . 
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5>r5  1 

17 
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4,300 
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2,877 
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May  74 

’To  Thomas  Cotton,  efq.  to  difcharge  bills  drawn 
by  the  governors  of  the  Bahama  Iflands,  Ifland  of 
St.  John,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunfwick 
To  ditto  for  money  advanced  by  him  to  the  comrnif- 

fiopers  of  American  claims  - 

To  Mr,  Mount,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  fees,  &c, 

of  feveral  public  offices  — ~ —  - - 

To  1  homas  Cotton,  efq.  for  money  paid  by  him 
to  the  representatives  of  Richard  Bradley,  for  the 
value  of  merchandize  bought  by  him  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  ifland  of  Le.Main,  in  the  river  Gam? 

bia,  as  a  fettlement  for  convidis  - 

For  roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland  — — 

For  a  compenfation  to  David  Jenkinfon  for  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  three  firft  payments  towards  the 
loan  of  1784,  on  account  of  omitting  his  future 
payments,  while  confined  by  il|nefs  — — . 

For  the  African  forts  —  — — - 

To  the  agent  of  Mafahod  de  la  Mar,  for  damages 
fuftained  by  the  detention  of  the  fhip  Herftelder, 
freighted  on  account  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco 

For  Somerfet-Houfe  - - —  — — — 

For  the  American  loyalifls  — — *  - - — » 


May  8. 

For  the  relief  of  the  Eafl  Florida  claimants 
For  the  cleanfing  of  Catwater  harbour 


For  money  iffued  to  the  lecretary  of  the  commiffiion* 

ers  of  public  accounts  - - 

For  ditto  to  the  lecretary  to  the  eommiffioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  into  the  Ioffes  of  the  Eaft  Flo* 
rida  claimants  — — - 
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For  ditto  to  the  fecretary  to  the  commilTioners  of  the 
crown  lands  * — ~  — — 

For  ditto  to  the  fecretary  to  the  commiffioners  to  en* 
quire  into  the  Ioffes  of  the  American  loyalifh 
For  money  iffued  in  purfuance  of  addreffes 


DEFICIENCIES, 

April  3* 

To  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  fund  for  the 
payment  of  annuities  granted  for  the  year  1738 
To  ditto  for  the  year  1778  — —  — ~ •— 

To  ditto  1779  — — 

To  ditto  17 Bo  •—  — - 

To  ditto  1782 

To  ditto  1783  — — - 

To  ditto  1785  —  *—7 

To  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  commutation 

April  30* 

To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  grants  for  1786 
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Navy  — .... 

Army  •-*- — — — 

Ordnance  - - - 

Mifcellaneous  fervices 
Deficiencies  «■ — 


A  *  St  dn 
2,286,000  o  o 

1,876,287  6  9 

328,576  17  3 

5,723,017  18  3i 

i>°75>7'7  >S  2  ’ 


11,889,559  17  5 
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Ways  and  Means  for  raiding  the  Supplies  fir  1785, 
Fee.  8® 


Land-tax 

Malt 

Sinking  fund 

A  lottery  of  5 
Frizes 


April  23. 

May  2. 

£•  di  £* 


500,000  j 


2,000,000 
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750,000 
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1,226,072 
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|  256>875 

O  O. 
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May  8. 


Exchequer  Bills  — - -  — - 

Surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  - 

Impreft  monies  remaining  in  the  exchequer 
Army  favings 


Money  granted  for  the  army  irt  1785,  remaining  in 
the  exchequer  —  — — 


5,500,000  o  o 
2,400,000  o  o 
74,102  9  so 
44,806  2  7 

180,000  o  o 


12,431,855  15  4 
1 1,889,599  17  5 

Excels  of  Ways  and  Means  ^542,255  17  10 


public  Afis  pctjjed  in  the  F ourth  Sef- 

fion  of  the  Sixteenth  Parliament  of 

Great  Britain . 

Fel*  23. 

An  aft  againft  unlawful  lotteries. 

An  aft  for  regulating  the  marine 
forces  while  on  fhore. 

An  a ft  for  eftablifhing  a  criminal 
court  in  New  South  Wales. 

March  5  • 

The  malt  aft. 

The  land  tax  aft. 

March  22* 

The  mutiny  aft. 

March  30. 

An  aft  for  the  pay  and  clothing 
of  the  militia. 

An  aft  for  eftablilhing  a  convey¬ 
ance  of  letters  between  Milford- Ha¬ 
ven  and  Waterford. 

An  aft  to  regulate  the  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe  between  the  Britilh 
Colonies  and  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

April  5. 

The  Britifh  filliery  aft. 

An  aft  explaining  the  following 
afts,  viz.  6  Geo.  I.  concerning  the 
building,  &c.  of  county  gaols  ;  1  2 


and  12  of  Will.  Ill,  againft  piracy  ; 
and  13  Ch.  II.  concerning  the  re¬ 
gulating  the  (hips  of  war  and  forces 
by  fea. 

April  25. 

An  aft  for  repealing  the  feveral 
duties  on  culioms  and  excife,  and 
granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof; 
and  for  applying  the  laid  duties, 
with  the  other  duties  compofmg  the 
public  revenue  ;  for  permitting  the 
importation  of  certain  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  the  produce  of 
manufaftory  of  the  European  do¬ 
minions  cf  the  French  king,  into 
this  kingdom ;  and  for  applying 
certain  unclaimed  monies  remaining 
in  the  exchequer,  for  the  payment 
of  annuities  on  lives,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt. 

May  21. 

Ati  aft  to  perpetuate  turo  afts,  15 
and  17  Geo.  III.  relative  to  pro- 
miftbry  notes  and  bills  of  exchange. 

An  aft  to  perpetuate  an  aft  23 
G  eo.  III.  regulating  the  courts  of 
juftice  in  Scotland. 

An  aft  to  prevent  frivolous  and 
vexatious  fuits  in  the  ecclefiadical 
courts. 

An 


w  t 
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An  aft  for  encouraging  the  arts 
of  deligning  and  printing  linens, 
&c.  by  veiling  the  property  thereof 
in  the  defigners,  printers,  &c,  for  a 
limited  time. 

May  2$, 

Three  a£ts  for  railing  money  by 
exchequer  bills. 

An  act  for  raifmg  money  by  a 
lottery. 

An  a£t  to  farm  the  poft-horfe  du« 
ties. 

An  a£t  to  indemnify  fuch  perfons 
as  have  omitted  to  qualify  them- 
ielves  for  offices,  &c. 

An  a 61  for  allowing  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  exportation  of  certain 
goods  in  Jamaica,  Grenada,  Do¬ 
minica,  and  New  Providence,  un¬ 
der  certain  reftridtions. 

An  a£t  to  obviate  objections  to  the 
competency  of  witnelfes  in  certain 
cafes. 

An  a£l  allowing  further  time  for 
the  mrollment  of  deeds  and  wills 
made  by  papills,  &c. 

May  30. 

An  a£l  granting  a  certain  fum  of 
money  out  of  the  confolidated  fund. 


papers.  (,j9) 

An  aft  granting  certain  duties  on 
glafs  imported,  &c. 

An  a£t  refpedling  veffels  and  boats 
liable  to  feizure  by  an  aft  24  Geo» 
III.  for  preventing  fmuggling,  and 
alio  relative  to  the  duties  on  wine 
and  oil  flalks,  foreign  geneva,  and 
ebony ;  and  for  the  amending  of 
feveral  laws  relative  to  the  revenue. 

An.  a6t  for  making  an  allowance 
to  the  dealers  in  foreign  wines,  for 
the  (lock  in  their  poffeffion  a  certain 
time,  &c. 

An  adt  relative  to  the  importation 
of  raw  hides  from  Ireland  and  Bri- 
tlUi  America ;  to  the  exportation 
of  wheat,  &c.  to  the  Britiffi  fugar 
colonies  ;  to  prohibiting  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  tools  and  utenhls  in  the 
iron  and  Heel  manufactories,  and  to 
prevent  the  feducing  of  artificers; 
and  for  granting  a  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  certain  Britiffi  and 
Irifn  linens. 

An  ad  appointing  commiffioners 
further  to  enquire  into  the  Ioffes  of 
the  loyalills. 

An  a£t  appointing  commiffioners 
further  to  enquire  into  the  fees,  &c. 
of  certain  public  offices. 
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ANECDOTES  and  characters, 

CHARACTER  of  GREGORY  VII. 

\  .  X  1 

i  -  '  • 

[Extracted  front  B$rington*s  Hiftory  of  the  Lives  of  Abeillard  and 

Heloifa.J 


“  O  iEDEBPv  ANBf  the  famous 
jTj[  Gregory  the  Seventh,  then 
Wore  the  triple  crown.  He  had 
been  educated  at  Cl  uni,  a  French 
inonafcery  of  high  renown,  in  the 
feverity  of  monadic  difcipline  '•  had 
then  rifen  to  the  fir  ft  dignities  of 
the  church  ;  and  during  the  ponti¬ 
ficates  of  five  fucceeding  popes,  had 
been  honoured  with  their  confidence 
In  the  difcharge  of  the  moft  arduous 
bufinefs. — -It  is  well  known  what  a 
torrent  of  vice  had  then  fpread  itfelf 
over  the  face  of  Chriftendom  •  to 
item  this,  in  vain  had  every  effort 
been  made,  which  honeft:  virtue  and 
chriftian  zeal  could  fugged.  Hil¬ 
debrand,  with  the  keen  fenftbllity 
of  a  virtuous  mind,  bad  long  view¬ 
ed  the  fallen  date  of  religion,  and 
lie  afcended  the  papal  throne,  with 
the'  unanimous  approbation  of  all 
orders  of  the  Roman  church,  big 
with  vaft  defigns  of  reformation* 
“  We  chufe  Hildebrand  for  the  true 
vicar  of  Chrift,  (they  are  the  words 
ufed  at  his  election,)  a  man  of  much 
learning,  of  great  piety,  of  pru¬ 
dence,  jufHce,  fortitude,  and  ^relE 
gion.  He  is  model!,  abftemious, 
and  chafte ;  regular  in  the  difci¬ 
pline  of  his  family,  hofpitable  to  the 
poor*  and  from  his  tender  years 


nurfed  in  the  bofom  of  our  holy 
church  :  to  him  we  give  thofe  pow¬ 
ers  of  fupremacy,  which  Peter  once 
received  from  the  mouth  of  GodW 
The  fource  of  the  evils,  he  la¬ 
mented,  lay,  it  was  evident,  ih  the  ge¬ 
neral  corruption  of  manners,  in  the 
unbounded  fway  of  p  alii  on,  and  ill 
the  abufe  of  power.  With  an  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  foul,  that  perhaps  was  never 
equalled,  he  dared  fingly  to  oppofe 
this  multitudinous  enemy,  and  he 
called  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  to 
his  tribunal.  The  motives  which  led 
him  on,  and  the  habits  of  Hern  vir¬ 
tue,  which  had  fteeled  his  charac¬ 
ter,  excluded  almoft  the  poffibility 
of  fufpicion,  that  he  hiffifelf  per¬ 
haps  was  arrogating  a  power,  which 
belonged  not  to  him,  and  from  the 
abufe  Of  which  even  greater  evils 
mio-ht  enfue  than  thofe  he  aimed 
to  fupprefs.  Minds  of  the  wideft: 
comprehenfion  may  be  fometimes  fo 
engroifed-  by  a  fingle  objeCt,  as  to 
be  infenfible  to  the  moft  obvious  de¬ 
ductions,  which  reafon  in  vain  holds 
up  before  them.  But  the  mif-con- 
ceptioris  of  Gregory  were  thofe  of  a 
great  man,  and  his  errors  were,  in 
part,  the  errors  of  the  age. 

a  To  effeduate  more  completely 
the  fchemes  lie  had  ia  view,  he 
A  z  con* 
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conceived  the  bold  defign  of  mak¬ 
ing  himfelf  foie  monarch  of  the 
earth.  The  concerns  of  Europe, 
whether  eeclefraElcal  or  civil,  would 
then  be  brought  within  his  own 
cognizance;  he  would  difhibute  fa¬ 
vours,  as  merit  might  ievm  to  call 
for  them  ;  and  he  would  d'.fpofe  of 
crowns,  which,  too  often,  he  ob 
ferved,  fell  upon  the  heads  of  the 
unworthy,  or  of  men  who  knew  not 
the  proper  ufe  of  power. 

44  Enthroned  in  the  chair  of  the 
humble  fifherman,  Gregory  put  his 
hand  to  the  work.  The  limoniacal 
difpofal  of  church  livings  was  a 
crying  fin,  which  called  aloud  for 
redrefs,  and  he  hefitated  not  to  aim 
the  firft  blow  at  the  very  root  of  the 
diforder,  though  it  lay  in  the  rapa¬ 
cious  bread  of  power,  and  in  the 
courts  of  princes.  — The  inconti¬ 
nence  of  the  clergy  was  another 
foul  ilain  on  religion  ;  for  the  fons 
of  God  feeing  the  daughters  of  men 
that  they  were  fair,  took  to  them 
helpmates  fiom  among  all  that 
they  chofe.  The  Hern  pontiff  had 
no  indulgence  for  this  weaknefs 
of  his  brethren. 

“  During  the  twelve  years  of  his 
reign  he  held  eleven  councils  at 
Rome,  the  object  of  all  which  was, 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  crimes  I  have 
mentioned,  or  to  ehhrrce  the  exe¬ 
cution' of  decrees  or  difcipline,  ot¬ 
to  confirm,  by  a  more  foiemn  faiic- 
tion,  the  fentences  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  and  depohrion,  which,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  iuppoled  power,  he 
had  pronounced  agajiut  the  obiti- 
taate  and  refractory. 

j 

u  Jn  twofynods  he  compelled  Be- 
renganus,  who  had  innovated  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord *3  Supper,  to 
abjure  his  opinions,  and  to  iubfcribe 
to  the  ancient  faith.— The  general 
pppoiition,  which  the  dogmatical 
fendments  of  this  man  excited, 
proves  at  lead  their  novelty  in  the 
eleventh  century. 


44  Studious  of  reconciling  the  long- 
divided  churches  of  the  Eafc  and 
Weil,  he  had  propoled  to  proceed 
himfelf  to  Condantinople,  and  to 
bring  the  grand  controverfy  to  iffue. 
The  dillurbances  of  Europe  forbad 
it.— He  wrote  to  the  Grecian  em¬ 
peror,  who  had  implored  hisfoccour, 
that,  at  the  head  of  the  powers  of 
the  Weft,  he  would  march  to  his 
aififlance  ;  and  he  conjured  the  Ger- 
man  Henry  and  William  duke  of 
Burgundy  to  join  him  in  the  enter- 
prife.  —The  idea  did  honour  to  the 
magnanimous  fpirit  of  Gregory  ; 
but  twenty  more  years  were  to  e- 
lapfe  before  Europ»e  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  fend  her  holy  warriors  a- 
gainft  the  infidel  powers  of  the 
Eaflern  world. 

44  He  reprimanded  Salomon  king 
of  Hungary,  that  he  had  dared  to 
accept  the  inveiliture  of  his  realm 
from  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  and 
not  from  Rome.  Hungary,  faicl  he, 
was  rendered  feudatory  of  the  holy 
fee  by  Stephen,  the  bed  of  her  kings, 
and  your  right  of  holding  the 
fceptre  is  from  hence. 

44  He  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark,  of  Sweden,  and  of  Norway, 
reproving  what  had  been  ill  done, 
and  urging  them  to  the  due  dil- 
charge  of  their  duties  in  the  fup* 
port  of  religion,  and  in  procuring 
the  welfare  of  their  people  ;  but 
particularly  he  preffes  on  their  at¬ 
tention  a  filial  obedience  to  the  a- 
pollolic  fee. 

44  The  murder  of  Staniflaus,  bi- 
fliopof  Cracow,  he  revenged  on  the 
Polifh  king  and  the  other  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  crime,  in  the  mod  fignal 
manner.  In  execration  of  the  deed, 
the  whole  kingdom  was  laid  under 
an  interdict,  the  king  deprived  of 
all  regal  power,  and  his  fubjeCls  ab- 
folved  from  their  allegiance.  None 
of  the  fons  of  thole,  who  either  aid¬ 
ed  or  advifed  the  crime,  laid  he, 

dial  I 
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Avail'  be  promoted  to  holy  orders  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  generation. 

64  The  kingdom  of  Spain,  he  pre¬ 
tended,  had,  from  time  immemorial, 
belonged  to  the  Roman  church  ; 
and  when  the  count  de  Ronci  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  per  million  to  retain 
the  lands  he  might  conquer  from 
the  Saracens,  who  then  poflefied 
them;  he  granted  his  prayer,  on 
condition,  he  fliould  hold  them  in 
the  name  of  St.  Peter.  But  I  would 
rather,  he  obferved,  they  Aiould  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels; 
than  that  Chriftkns- flip uld  poll'd s 
them,  who  might  refufe  t.o  .do  ho? 
mage  to  the  holy  lee. 

46  Alfonfus,  king;  of  Cafiile,  who 
had  married  the  near  relation  of 
his  fir  if  wife,  he  threatened  with 
excommunication,  if  he  dared  to 
cohabit  any  longer,  with  her ;  and 
he  admoniflied  him  to  remove  the 
evil  counfeliors,  who  had  advifed 
him  perverfely.  44  Weighing,  with 
awful  refolution,  fays  he,  the  value 
of  earthly  poffeilions,  it  is  then,  I 
think,  that  a  bifliop  beft  merits  his 
name,  when,  in  the  caufe  of  juifice, 
he  fullers  persecution.  In  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  laws  of  heaven,  I  will 
rather  be  hated  by  the  wicked  than 
flatter  their  ddlires,  and  incur  the 
anger  of  an  irritated  God.” 

44  To  Dalmatia,  the  Fates  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  to  Sardinia,  he  wrote  in 
the  fame  ftyle  of  a  judge  and  their 
fupreme  governor. — Even  to  the 
inhofpitable  climes  of  Ruifia  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  monarchical  jurildibtion. 

44  Your  fon,  fays  he  to  king  Deme¬ 
trius,  has  been  with  me,  requeuing 
that  I  would  make  over  your  king¬ 
dom  to  him,  in  the  name  of  St. 
Peter.  His  petition  appeared  juft, 
and  I  granted  it.” 

44  The  fons  of  count  Raymond 
had  quarrelled  :  Gregory,  as  the 
umpire  between  contending  princes, 
undertook  to  reconcile  them,  4C  Tell 
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tnem,  fays  he,  that,  if  they  dif® 
obey  my  orders,  and  continue  ene¬ 
mies,  I  will  deprive  them  of  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter:  them  and 
their  abettors  I  will  retrench  from 
the  fociety  of  Chrilfians  :  from  that 
moment,  their  arms  fliall  be  fuc- 
ccfslefs  in  war,  nor  fliall  they  ever 
piofper.” 

44  William,  our  Norman  conquer¬ 
or,  he  treated  with  unufual  lenity; 
he  fpeaksof  his  virtues,  of  his  mode¬ 
ration,  and  his  ju Slice  ;  and  becaufe 
he  had  fliewn  more  refpefi  than 
other  princes  towards  the  holy  fee, 
his  regal  povver,  he  thinks,  fliouid 
be  more  mildly  handled.  But  when 
he  lent  his  legate  into  England  tq 
demand  an  oath  of  fealty  to  himlelf 
and  fucceflors,  ami  to  urge  the  more 
regular  payment  of  the  fublidy  due 
to  Rome,  the  monarch  anfwered, 
that  the  money  fliould  be  remitted  ; 
41  but  as  to  the  oath,  Paid  he,  I  nei¬ 
ther  have  nor  will  make  it,  becaufe 
I  have  never  promifed  it,  nor  do  I 
find  that  it  was  ever  made  by  my 
predeedfors  to  yours.”— The  pom- 
tiff  was  irritated  ;  “  it  is  his  lub- 
miftion,  and  not  his  money,  that  I 
value,  laid  he  ;  but  he  acquiefced  : 
he  feemed  to  be  awed  by  William, 
and  probably  admired  in  him  that 
boldnefs  of  fpirit,  which,  from  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy,  had  raifed 
him  to  the  throne  of  England. 

44  The  fame  was  not  his  modera¬ 
tion  towards  Philip,  king  of  France. 
Hearing  that  he  had  refufed  to  ad¬ 
mit  to  iheir  fees  fome  bifliops,  who 
had  been  canonically  chofen,  he 
add  re  fled  a  letter  ro  the  French  pre¬ 
lates,  expreffive  of  bis  ftrongeft  in¬ 
dignation  :  44  either  your  king,  faid 
he,  fliall  ceafe  from  his  ftmoniacai 
condudf,  or  the  realm  of  France, 
ftruck  by  a  general  anathema,  fliall 
withdraw  from  his  obedience,  un- 
lefs  they  rather  chufe  to  renounce 
their  Chriftianity.’5  Philip  gave 
A  3  *  way 
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way.  -*  Afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  the 
monarch  himfelf,  he  fays :  44  re- 
debt,  Sir,  how  great  was  the  glory 
of  your  anceftors,  as  long  as  they 
continued  faithful  to  the  church, 
and  protected  its  rights  :  but  no 
fooner,  in  a  change  of  manners, 
have  the  divine  and  human  laws 
been  trampled  on,  than  your  power 
and  celebrity  are  no  more.  The 
important  duties  of  my  charge  will 
often  compel  me  to  repeat  thefe 
truths  to  you,  and  ibrnetimes  per¬ 
haps’  in  feverer  language. -Philip 
had  feezed  by  violence  the  property 
of  feme  Italian  merchants :  Gre¬ 
gory  commanded  him  to  reftore  it  ; 
fhould  he  neglect  to  do  it,  he  wrote 
to  the  count  of  Poitiers,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  remove  him  from 
his  throne,  4*  Should  he  perfevere 
in  his  iniquities,  we  will  fever  him 
and  all  thofe  who  fhall  obey  him  as 
their' king,  from  the  communion  of 
the  faithful  ;  and  every  day  fhall 
this  anathema  be  renewed  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter.  We  have  borne 
his  crimes  too  long  ;  but  now  were 
his  power  equal  to  that  which  the 
emperors  of  Rome  prabiifed  on  the 
martyrs,  no  human  fear  fhould  with¬ 
hold  our  vengeance  any  longer.” 

44  But  it  was  with  Henry  the  IVth, 
emperor  of  Germany,  that  was  the 
grand  quarrel,  and  here  we  fhall  fee 
marked,  in  the  ftrongell:  colours,  the 
magnanimous  and  proud  fpirit  of 
Gregory.  What  firft  raifed  the  in¬ 
dignation  cf  the  zealous  ‘  pontiff, 
was  the  iimoniacal  diflribution  of 
benefices, publicly  prabtifed  by  Hen¬ 
ry  ;  and  he  was  accufcd- of  various 
otheh  crimes.  'T  he  pope  exerted 
all  his  powers  to  flera  the  raging 
torrent ;  he  advifed,  he  expoftuiat- 
ed,  he  reprimanded,  and  he  threat¬ 
ened,  it  was  in  vain  ;  confpiracies 
were  formed  againft  him,  his  perfon 
was  feized,  but  he  was  rebelled  by 
the  timely  interference  of  the  Ro¬ 


man  populace.  Under  pain  of  ana** 
therna,  he  then  ordered  Henry  to 
appear  before  him  at  Rome,  and  he 
fixed  the  day  for  his  appear a ncer 
The  emperor  difobeyed  the  fum- 
mons,  convoked  an  affembly  at 
Wormes  •  Gregory  is  accufed  of 
crimes,  as  unfounded,  as  they  are 
fcand  dous,  and  the  fentence  of  de¬ 
position  is  pronounced  againft  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  calls 
a  fynod  at  Rome,  where  the  priucc 
is  folemnly  excommunicated  and  de- 
pofed,  and  his  fubjeits  are  forbidden 
to  obey  him.  The  fentence  was  in 
thefe  words. — 44  Peter,  princeofthe 
apoftles,  liften  to  thy  fervant,  whom 
thou  had  tutored  from  his  youth, 
and  whom,  to  the  prefent  hour,  thou 
haft  freed  from  the  hands  of  the 
wicked,  who  hate  me,  becaufe  I  am 
faithful  to  thee.  Thou  emit  wit- 
ne-fs,  and  with  thee  can  ft  witnefs 
the  holy  mother  of  Chrift,  and  thy 
brother  Paul,  that  unwillingly  l 
was  compelled  to  mount  this  holy 
throne.  Rather  would  I  have  worn 
out  my  life  in  exile,  than  have  li¬ 
fe  rped  thy  feat  to  gain  glory  and 
the  praife  of  mortals.  By  thy  fa¬ 
vour  has  the  care  of  the  chriftian 
world  been  committed  to  me  ;  from 
thee  I  have  the  power  of  binding 
and  of  loofening.  Refting  on  this 
affu  ranee,  for  the  honour  and  fup- 
port  of  the  church,  in  the  name  of 
God  the  Father  almighty,  of  his 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  1  de- 
pole  Henry, gwho  rafhly  and  info- 
lently  has  raifed  his  arm  againft  thy 
church,  from  all  imperial  and  regal 
power,  and  his  fubjebfs  I  abfofve 
from  all  allegiance  to  him.  For  it 
is  meet  that  he,  who  aims  to  re¬ 
trench  the  majefty  of  thy  church, 
fhould  be  defpoiled  of  his  own  ho¬ 
nours.” 

44  It  was  the  firft  time  that  fuch  a 
fentence  had  been  pronounced  a- 
gainft  a  fovereign  prince. —Mode¬ 
rate 
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late’ men  were  fhocked  at  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  talked  of  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  “  I  am  no  enemy 
to  concord,  replied  Gregory,  let 
Henry  'firft  make  his  peace  with 
Heaven  :  nor  did  I  proceed  to  this 
rigour*  till  all  other  means  had  been 
tried  in  vain.” — Someobferved  that 
a  prince  fhould  not  be  excommuni¬ 
cated. And  when  Chrift  com¬ 
mitted  his  church  to  Peter,  anfwer- 
ed  the  pontiff  bendy,  faying,  feed 
my  Cheep,  did  he  except  kings  r" 
ii  The  nobles  of  Germany,  whom 
the  crimes  and  mifcondudt  of  Henry 
had  exaiperated,  refolve  not  to  lofe 
fo  favourable  an  occasion  of  relent¬ 
ing  their  injuries,  and  publicly  an¬ 
nounce  their  intention  of  electing 
another  matter.  To  ward  off  the 
blow,  Henry  crofied  the  Alps,  hop¬ 
ing  by  this  apparent  fub million,  to 
appeafe  alfo  the  anger  of  Gregory. 
Arrived  at  Cambium,  a  cattle  be¬ 
longing  to  the  countefs  Matilda, 
where  the  pope  then  was,  he  dif- 
miifed  his  guard,  laid  down  every 
enftgn  of  royalty,  and  bare  looted, 
in  the  humble  garb  of  a  penitent, 
he  prefented  himielf  at  the  gates. 
He  was  refilled  admittance.  It  was 
winter,  and  the  feafon  was  levere. 
Here  he  remained,  blent  and  iub~ 
miffive,  till  the  riling  of  the  fourth 
fun,  when,  at  the  intreaty  or  Ma¬ 
tilda  and  others,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  prefence  of  Gregory.  An  ac¬ 
commodation  took  place,  and  his 
abfolution  was  pronounced,  on  con¬ 
dition,  that  he  fhould  ever  lemam 
pbedient  to  the  holy  lee,  that  he 
fhould  appear  before  hip  accufeis, 
to  anfwer  to  their  charges,  and  that 
he  fhould  abide  by  the  final  awe.;  d 
of  Rome.  Henry  affected.  In  the 
prefence  of  the  people,  Gregoiy 
then  celebrated  the  facr-ed  my  ilene.s  , 
and  after  the  confccration,  wbillt 
the  emperor  and  his  aflitlants  ttoo 
round  the  a^ar  ;  44  I  have  been  ao 
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cufed,  faid  he,  (turning  towards 
them  with  the  holy  bread  in  his 
hand,)  by  you  and  your  party,  of 
various  crimes,  as  well  before  a$ 
fince  my  promotion  to  the  chair  of 
St  Peter.  They  that  know  me  can 
fufficiently  attett  my  innocence; 
but  that  the  world  rnav  know  it ; 
let  this  body  of  our  Lord,  which 
you  fee,  be  a  witnefs  to  me  :  if  f 
am  guilty,  may  I  die!”  Uttering, 
thefe  words,  he  put  a  part  of  the 
facred  bread  into  his  mouth,  and 
fwallowed  it.— The  fofemn  and  un¬ 
expected  adfion  llruck  the  affembly, 
and  their  acclamations  founded 
through  the  cattle.  The  pontiff 
then  addrefled  the  attonifhed  prince. 

“  My  ion,  the  remaining  portion  is 
for  you.  The  German  nobles  have 
accuied  you,  and  they  demand  that 
you  be  judged  ;  but  how  uncertain 
are  the  judgments  of  men  !  If  you 
feel  yourfelf  innocent,  at  once  lave 
your  own  honour,  filence  your  ene¬ 
mies,  and  make  me  your  friend. 
God  (hall  be  your  judge.”  So  fay¬ 
ing-,  he  advanced  tov/ards  him  :  the 
emperor  fhrunk  back,  and  with¬ 
drawing,  for  a  moment,  with  his 
friends,  it  was  determined  that  hs 
ihould  not  ex  pole  himielf  to  the  tre 
rnendous  ordeal. 

*■4  The  Lombards,  looking  with  in¬ 
dignation  on  this  bate  fubnuttion  of 
their  king,  refolve  to  give  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  his  Ion,  who  was  yet  an 
infant.  Henry  takes  the  alarm,  and 
break's  through  the  treaty  he  bad 
juft  contracted, — But  the  German 
dates  atte ruble  at  Forcheim,  and 
being  informed  by  the  pnpe?s  le¬ 
gates,  that  the  fentencc  of  depofi- 
tion  againft. Henry  had  not  been  re¬ 
voked^.  though  he  had  been  taken 
into  communion,  they  eledf  for  their 
king  Rodolphus  duke  of  Suabia. — - 
Gregory,  to  whom  Efficient  atten- 
t ion  bad  not  been  paid  in  this  im¬ 
portant  ftep,  for  foine  time  feemed 
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to  remain  neuter  between  the  con¬ 
tending  faXions.  He  received  their 
ambafladors,  who  came  to  petition 
that  the  artillery  of  the  Vatican 
might  play  on  their  refpeXive  ene¬ 
mies.  The  pontiff  only  anfwered, 
that  they  fhould  firft  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  he  would  judge  their 
caufes.  But  inaXion  ill-accorded 
with  his  rehlefs  difpofition  :  he  con¬ 
voked  another  fynod,  wherein  Hen¬ 
ry  was  again  excommunicated  and 
depofed,  and  his  dominions  folernn- 
lv  transferred  to  Rodolphus.  To 
the  new  king  he  promifea  viXory  ; 
and  feemed  to  prediX  death  and 
fuccefslefs  arms  to  the  depofed  mo¬ 
narch.  Heaven  was  inattentive  to 
his  voice  ;  for,  after  repeated  bat¬ 
tles,  Rodolphus  hirnfelf  fell.  Hen¬ 
ry  then  marched  to  Rome,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Guibertus,  archhiihop  of 
Ravenna,  whom  he  bad  chofen  an¬ 
ti-pope,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  cable 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  tiara  trembled 
on  the  head  of  Gregory;  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy,  when  the  re¬ 
nowned  Robert  Guifcard,  who  was 
become  the  faft  friend  of  the  pon¬ 
tiff,  marched  from  the  Enft  to  his 
deliverance.  The  fiege  was  raifed, 
and  Henry,  whom  his  anti-pope  had 
juft  crowned  emperor,  retired.  But 
the  Romans,  worn  down  by  trou¬ 
bles  and  the  devaftations  of  war, 
began  to  treat  Gregory  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  their  misfortunes.  His  high 


fpirit  could  ill-brook  this  reverfe  of 
fortune  :  he  withdrew  to  Salerno, 
where  he  died  the  year  following, 
in  1085*. 

u  Nor  was  he  more  indulgent  to 
the  vices  of  churchmen  than  to  the 
exceffes  of  princes.  Bifhops  and 
archbifhops,  whofe  fins  were  fla¬ 
grant,  he  excommunicated  and  de¬ 
pofed,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  his  cenfures  fell,  like  the  hail  in 
March,  wherever  vice  dared  to  rear 
its  head.  But  to  the  virtuous  he 
was  indulgent,  and  he  rewarded 
their  merit. 

“  Notwithflanding  this  extraordi- 
nary  feverity  of  character  and  con¬ 
duct,  Gregory  found  friends  in  the 
iofter  fex,  Agnes,  mother  to  Hen¬ 
ry,  and  Matilda  his  relation,  coun¬ 
ters  of  T ufeany,  admired  him  as  the 
greateb  and  beb  of  men  :  nor  was 
theirs  a  fterile  admiration.  The 
countefs  made  over  to  the  holy  fee 
all  her  poffeflions,  which  were  con- 
fiderable,  in  Lombardy  and  Tuf- 
cany  ;  her  purfe  and  intereb  were 
ever  devoted  to  Gregory ;  and  her 
armies  were  ready  to  march  at  his 
call.  As  might  be  expeXed,  his  e- 
nemies,  who  were  numerous,  and 
particularly  the  churchmen,  whofe 
incontinence  he  chabifed  with  a  l'c- 
vere  hand,  were  loud  in  their  re¬ 
flexions  ;  butfo  irreproachableand 
fo  exemplary  was  the  tenon r  of  his 
life,  that  malevolence  itfelf  could 
not  tarnifli  its  luftre.” 


LIFE  of  ARNOLD  of  BRESCIA. 

[From  the  fame  Work.] 

44  A  MONG  the  extraordinary  of  Arnold,  whofe  name  has  been 
jTjL  charaXers,  which  illubrated  more  than  once  mentioned,  born  at 
or  difgraced  this  period,  none  drew  Brefcia,  a  town  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
after  it  more  oblcrvation,  than  that  ritories.  When  young  he  quitted 

his 
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Ills  native  country,  and  travelling 
into  France,  became  a  fcholar  of 
Peter  Abeillard.  What  proficiency 
he  made  in  fcience,  is  not  laid  ;  but 
his  contemporaries  defcribe  him  as 
a  man  endowed  with  no  uncommon 
abilities,  pofiefting  a  great  fluency 
of  language  with  little  jndgmem, 
fond  of  novelties  and  of  opinions 
the  m.o ft  paradoxical.  After  many 
years  refidence  in  France  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Italy.  —  Arnold  was  foon  fen- 
Able,  that  celebrity  was  not  to  be 
obtained  by  ordinary  means,  and 
his  difpofitions  were  little  formed  to 
purfue  the  beaten  paths  of  life  :  to 
collect  a  party,  to  give  his  name  to 
a  fedl,  or  to  attack  the  rich  and 
powerful,  were  ideas  before  which 
his  mind  expanded.  Objects  could 
not  be  long  wanting  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  wild  eft  ambition.  He 
viewed  the  depraved  manners  and 
the  intemperate  lives  of  the  monks 
and  clergy,  and  againft  them  he 
would  direct  the  fevered:  oppolition. 
His  caufe,  he  well  knew,  would  be 
popular,  and  the  better  under  the 
guife  of  fandlity,  to  effect  his  pur- 
pofe,  he  threw  over  his  fliou filers, 
the  auftere  drefs  of  a  religious  man. 

“  Thus  habited  Arnold  opmed 
his  inventive  in  theftreets  of  Brefcia. 
The  people  crowded  round  him. 
Pie  told  them  he  was  fent  to  reform 
abufes,  to  pull  down  the  proud,  and 
to  exalt  the  humble.  He  then 
pointed  his  declamation  againft  the 
bifhops,  againiLthe  clergy,  againft 
the  monks,  ana  finally  againft  the 
Roman  pontiff  himfelf :  to  the  laity 
only  he  was  indulgent,  and  them 
even  he  flattered  in  their  crimes. 
Churchmen,  faid  he,  who  hold  be¬ 
nefices,  bifhops  who  have  domains, 
and  monks  that  have  pofleflions, 
will  all  be  damned. — His  hearers 
fhouted  approbation.  Thefe  things, 
continued  he,  belong  to  the  prince, 
he  may  give  them  to  whom  he 


pleafes,  but  he  mu  ft  give  them  to 
the  laity.  It  is  on  their  tithes  and 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people  that  thofe  fons  of  God  muft 
live  :  they  muft  be  frugal,  conti¬ 
nent,  and  mortified. 

44  Thus  does  Guntherus  of  Ligu¬ 
ria,  a  very  elegant  poet  of  the  age* 
fpeak  of  Arnold  and  his  preaching  i 

£i  Tandem  natalihusoris 
Redditus,  affumpta  fapientis  fronte,  diferto 
Fallebae  fermone  rudes;  clerumque  procaci 
Infedtans  odio,  rnonachorutn  acerrimus 
hnftis, 

Pleb'S  adulator,  gaudens  popularibus  aurbt, 
Pontifices,  ipfumque  gravi  corrodere  lin- 

.  gua 

Audebat  papam ;  fcelerataqne  dogmata 
vulgo 

Diffundens,  variis  implebat  vocibus  auresT 

u  The  church  of  Brefcia  was  foon 
thrown  into  the  greateft  confufion, 
and  the  people,  already  prejudiced 
againft  their  minifters,  threatened  to 
overturn  their  altars.  The  facred 
writings  he  had  the  add  refs  to  urge 
ir.  fupport  of  his  aftertions,  and  from 
them  he  denounced  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  againft  the  violators  of 
the  law.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be 
more  glaringly  often  five  than  the 
oftentatious  parade  of  the  bifhops 
and  great  abbots,  and  the  foft  and 
licentious  lives  of  the  monks  and 
clergy  ;  but  Arnold,  in  his  decla¬ 
mation,  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
truth. 

«  Pontificumfaftus,  abbatum  denique  laxos 
Dairuiab'at  penitU3  mores,  rnonachofque 
fuperbos. 

Veraque  muita  quidem,  nifi  tempora  noftra 
fideles 

Refpuerent  monitu',  falfis  admixta  mone- 
bat. 

Et  fateor,  pulchram  fallendi  noverat  ar¬ 
te  m, 

Veris  fatfa  probans;  quia  tantumfalfa  lo- 
quendo 

Fallere  nemo  potefb” 

<l  In  ii  39  was  celebrated  a  grand 
council  at  Rome.  Arnold  was  cited 
to  appear  before  it.  His  accufera 

were 
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were  the  bifhop  of  BrCfcia,  and 
many  others,  whom  he  had  ridi¬ 
culed  and  infulted,  Nor  from  his 
judges  could  he  look  for  much  in¬ 
dulgence.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  fentenced  to  perpetual  filence. 
Confidering-  his  crime,  this  furely 
was  a  gentle  puniihment.  But  Ar¬ 
nold,  whole  highelt  ambition  lay  in 
the  free  ufe  of  words,  viewed  it, 
poffibly,  in  a  lels  partial  light :  he 
therefore  ipftantly  left  Italy,  crofted 
the  Alps,  and  fat  down  at  Zuric, 
where  he  dogmatized  with  new  vi¬ 
rulence  and  great  lucceis. 

*t  Territns,  et  miferje  confufus  Imagine 
cuipse, 

Fugit  ab  urbe  iua,  tranfalpinifque  rsceptus, 
Qua  fibi  vicinas  Alemannia  fufpicit  alpes, 
Nobile  Turegum,  doctor  is  nomine  fa.!lo, 
Infedit,  totamque  brevi,  fub  tempore  ter- 
ram 

Peril d us  irnpuri  ftedavlt  dogmatis  aura.” 

u  Though  Arnold  had  quitted 
Italy,  yet  had  his  opinions  taken  deep 
root,  and  Rome  itfelf  was  infefted 
by  them.  Irritated  by  the  conduct 
of their  matter,  Innocentthe  Second, 
the  Roman  people  aftembled  in  the 
Capitol,  It  was  propofed  that  the 
power  of  the  pontiff,  which  they 
called  exorbitant,  fhould  be  reft  rain- , 
ed  :  this  was  carried  :  when  ludderi- 
]y,  infpired  as  it  were  by  the  genius 
of  the  place,  they  moved  that  the 
fenate,  which  for  years  had  been 
abolifhed,  ftiould  be  re  ft  o  red.  The 
proposition  was  received  with  the 
loudeft  acclamations.  Innocent  in 
vain  oppofed  the  bold  defign  ,•  there 
was  a  magic  in  it  which  fp read  irre- 
iiftibly,  and  for  a  moment  feemed 
to  roufe  the  fallen  fpirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  pope  viewed  witlj  hor¬ 
ror  the  reverfe  of  fortune  which 
threatened  the  tiara  ;  to  be  fhorn 
of  his  mighty  power,  and  to  become 
the  mere  lhepherd  ol  the  Chriftian 
people,  was  a  thought  too  afflicting  : 
he  fell  lick,  and  died. 


“  Under  his  two  immediate  fucy 
ceffors,  Celeftin  and  Lucius,  whole 
reigns  were  but  of  a  few  months, 
the  Romans  purfued  their  darling 
objeftt.  They  waited  on  the  latter, 
and,  in  an  imperious  tone,  demand¬ 
ed  the  reftitution  of  all  the  honours 
and  civil  rights,  which  had  been  li¬ 
ft]  rped  from  the  people.  The  prince 
of  the  fenate,  faid  they,  whom  we 
have  chofen,  will  beft  adminifter  the 
important  truft  :  the  tithes  and  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  faithful  will  fufficient- 
ly  anfwer  all  the  exigencies  of  your 
holinefs  :  it  was  thus  that  our  an¬ 
cient  bifheps  lived. — Lucius  had 
recourfe  to  Conrad,  the  king  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the 
malcontents  lent  an  embaffy  to  him, 
offering  him  their  empire,  and  re- 
quefting  that  he  would  march  to 
their  alliftance.  To  this  invitation. 
Conrad  gave  no  atrention  ;  he 
viewed  it  as  an  attempt,  at  once 
wild  and  licentious :  but  to  the 
pope’s  deputies  he  flic  wed  every 
mark  of  efteem,  Lucius  furvived 
this  event  but  a  few  days. 

“  Eu  genius  the  Third  was  his 
fucceffor,  the  friend  and  difciple  of 
the  renowned  Bernard.  The  night 
before  his  confecration  the  fenators 
aftembled,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
either  he  ftiould  folemnly  confirm 
all  their  proceedings,  or  they  would 
annul  his  election.  This  refolution 
was  notified  to  him.  He  called  to¬ 
gether  his  friends  ;  and  it  was  their 
advice,  that  he  ftiould  neither  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  extravagant  demand, 
nor  expofe  himfelf,  bv  a  refufal,  to 
the  fury  of  the  populace.  He  there¬ 
fore  ftlently  withdrew  from  Rome, 
and  retired  to  a  neighbouring  for- 
trefs.  Here  the  ceremony  of  his 
confecration  was  performed. 

“  Arnold  who,  in  banifhment,  had 
contemplated  the  effeht  of  his  admo¬ 
nitions  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  fuccefs  which  feemed  to 

follow 
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follow  their  exertions,  was  now  in¬ 
formed  that  the  pope  had  retired, 
and  that  the  gates  of  the  capital 
xv ere  open  to  leceive  him:  it  was 
likewife  fuggelfed  to  him,  that  his 
prefence  was  more  than  ever  necef- 
iary,  to  give  energy  to  their  re- 
iolves,  form  to  their  plans,  and  lia¬ 
bility  to  their  undertakings,  Ar¬ 
nold  took  fire  at  the  news  :  an  un- 
ufual  fwell  of  enthufiafm  filled  his 
bread  ;  and  he  fancied  that,  like 
Junius  Brutus,  he  was  called  at 

once  to  give  liberty  to  Rome. . At 

his  appearance  a  new  dream  of  vi¬ 
gour  animated  the  citizens  ;  they 
called  him  their  friend  and  diliverer. 
TheBrefcian  walked  a  m png’ll  them  ; 
his  deportment  was  humble,  his 
countenance  emaciated,  his  add  refs 
affable,  and  he  ipoke  to  them  of 
moderation,  of  fubmiilibn,  of'  obe¬ 
dience.— AVith  the  nobles  and  new 
fenators  he  held  another  language  : 
though  to  them  alfo  he  was  mild  and 
diffident,  fpeaking  much  of  virtue 
and  of  refpect  for  religion  and  the 
laws, 

44  But  nofoonerwas  he  fenfibleof 
his  own  real  influence,  and  faw  the 
lengths  to  which  the  revolters  had 
already  carried  their  deligns,  than 
he  threw  afide  the  maik,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  own  charadfer,  daring, 
impetuous,  felf-fufficient,  vain.  He 
harangued  the  people ;  he  talked 
of  their  forefathers’,  the  ancient 
Romans,  who,  by  the  wifdom  of 
their  fenate,  and  the  valour  of  their 
armies,  had  conquered  nations,  and 
lubdued  the  earth.  He  dwelt  on 
the  names  and  the  atchievements  of 
the  Bruti,  the  Gracchi,  and  the 
Scipios  ;  and  of  thefe  men,  laid  he, 
am  you  not  the  children  ?  He  ad- 
vifed,  that  the  Capitol  be  inftantly 
repaired,  that  the  equeftiian  order 
be  reffored,  that  the  people  have 
their  tribunes,  that  dignity  attend 
the  fenate,  and  that  the  laws,  which 
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had  been  blent  and  negledied,  be 
revived  in  ail  their  vigour.  He 
fpoke  of  the  pope,  as  of  a  depofed 
and  b  a  ilifhed  tyrant:  44  But  fhould 
you  again,  be  difpofed,  continued 
he,  to  admit  him  within  thefe  walls; 
fir  ft  fix  your  own  rights,  and  deter¬ 
mine  his.  He  is  but  your  bifhop  ; 
let  him  therefore  have  his  fpirkual 
jurifdidfion.  The  government  of 
Rome,  its  civil  eftabliiliments,  and 
its  territories,  belong  to  you.  Thefe 
you  will  keep,  if  you  have  the  {pi¬ 
nt  of  men,  and  the  hearts  of  Ro¬ 
ss 

mans.- 

14  Quinetiamtitulos  urbis  renovarevetufto^ 
Patriciosreereare  viros,  prifcolque  quirites. 
Nomine plebciofecernere  nomen  equefiere. 
Jura  trihunorum,  landtum  repararc  feiia.- 
turn, 

Et  fenio  feffas,  mutnfque  reponere  leges ; 
Lapfa  ruinofis  et  adhuc  pen’dentia  muris 
Reddere  primrevo  Capitoiia  priica  nitori  t 
Suadebat  poptiloA 

44  Fired  by  this  harangue,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  headed  by  the  moft  difdfected  of 
the  nobles,  publicly  attacked  the 
few  cardinals  and  churchmen  who 
remained  in  the  city  ;  they  fet  fire 
to  the  palaces  ;  and  they  compelled 
the  citizens  to  fwear  obedience  to 
the  new  government.  Moderate 
men,  who  law  the  folly  of  the  at¬ 
tempt,  were  Blocked  at  thefe  ex- 
cedes  of  popular  phrenzy  ;  but  it 
was  in  vain  to  oppofe  the  torrent  ; 
they  iubinitted,  looking*  forward, 
with  fome  curiofity,  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  an  event,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  in  extravagance,  and  mud  end 
in  difappointment. 

44  Eugenius  till  now  had  viewed, 
with  fome  concern,  the  wild  derange¬ 
ment  of  his  people  $  but  when  it 
ffemed,  that  tueir  eyes  opened  to 
their  own  exceffes,  he  could  be  in- 
aftive  no  longer.  He  excommuni- 
eated  the  ringleaders  of  the  faefion, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who 
were  chiefly  compofed  of  Tibur- 
tini,  a  people  always  hoflile  to  the 

Romans, 
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Romans,  be  marched  againft  the 
enemy.  His  friends,  within  the 
walls,  who  were  numerous,  eo-ope- 
rated  with  his  deftgns,  and  in  a  few 
days,  overtures  for  peace  were  made 
to  the  pontiff.  Fie  acceded  to  them, 
but  on  condition,  that  they  fhould 
annul  the  arrangements  they  had 
made,  and  if  they  would  have  fena- 
fors,  that  they  fhould  acknowledge 
all  their  power  was  from  him.  The 
people  were  fatisfied,  and  they  threw 
open  the  gates,  through  which  Eu- 
genius  entered,  among  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  a  fawning  and  inconftant 
multitude. — Before  this  event  Ar¬ 
nold  had  retired  ;  hut  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him  many  friends  flrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  perfon  and  princi¬ 
ples. 

“  We  hear  little  more  of  this  en- 
thufiaft,  for  fuch  he  was,  till  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  our  countryman, 
when,  on  account  of  frefli  tumults, 
he  and  his  adherents  were  excom¬ 
municated,  and  Rome  was  threaten¬ 
ed  with  an  interdidf,  unlefs  they  ex¬ 
pelled  the  whole  party  from  their 
walls.  This  they  did.  The  Ar- 
noldifls  retired  with  their  champion 
Into  Tufcany,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  prophet,  and.  honoured 
as  a  faint.  His  enemies,  however, 
prevailed  :  he  was  made  prifoner, 
and  conducted,  under  a  ftrong  cf- 
cort,  to  Rome.  In  vain  was 
great  intereff  made  to  lave  his  life  ; 
he  was  condemned  and  executed, 
and  his  allies  thrown  into  the.  Tiber, 
left  the  people  fhould  colled!  his  re¬ 
mains,  and  venerate  them  as  the  re¬ 
lics  of  a  fainted  martyr. 

“  Such  was  Arnold  of  Brefcia,  a 
man,  whofe  character,  whofe  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  whofe  views,  we  per¬ 


haps  fhould  be  difpofed  to  admire, 
had  his  life  been  recorded  by  un¬ 
prejudiced  hiftorians,  and  not 
brought  down  to  us  drawn  in  the 
blacked:  colours,  which  party,  bi~ 
gotted  zeal,  and  enrhufiafm  could 
lay  on.  He  was  rafh,  mif-judging, 
and  intemperate,  or  never  would 
he  have  engaged  in  fo  unequal  a 
conteft. — The  view  of  fuch  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  twelfth  century  ex¬ 
cites  a  plealing  admiration.  To  at¬ 
tack  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his 
clergy  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
power,  required  a  more  than  com¬ 
mon  fliare  of  fortitude  ;  to  adopt  a 
fettled  fcheme  of  reftoring  to  its 
priftine  glory  the  republic  of  Rome, 
demanded  a  ftretch  of  thought, 
compreheniive  and  enterpriling  ; 
and  to  forego  the  eafe  and  indul¬ 
gence  of  a  diftipated  age,  for  the  re¬ 
formation  of  manners  and  the  flip- 
prellion  of  what  he  thought  ufurped 
dominion,  argued  a  character  of 
mind,  difinterefted,  generous,  and 
benevolent.  But  Arnold,  like  other 
reformers,  went  too  far  ;  and  paf- 
iion  foon  vitiated  undertakings, 
which  were  begun  perhaps  with 
motives  the  moil  laudable.-— The 
readinefs,  \vith  which  the  Roman 
people  embraced  this  pbn  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  jurifdidbion  of  the  pontiff, 
and  refraining  it  within  thofe 
bounds,  which  the  true  fpirit  of 
chriftianky  had  fixed,  at  once  fhews, 
that  they  could  reafon  juftly,  and 
that  they  confidered  the  unbounded 
fway  of  the  triple  crown,  to  which 
reludlantly  they  lubmitted,  as  an 
affumed  prerogative,  to  which  vio¬ 
lence  or  mifconftrudlion,  and  not 
chriftian  right  had  given  efficacy.5’ 
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[Fr®m  the  Life  of  that  Gentleman,  written  by  the  Marquis  of  Condorcet.] 


r~  a — •  o  have  defcribed  theopir.ions 
and  the  principles  of  M. 
Turgot,  is  to  have  painted  his  cha¬ 
racter.  It'vvefeldom  find  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduit  of  men  conformable 
to  their  principles,  it  is  becaufe  they 
feldorn  po fiefs  the  principles  which 
from  hypocrify  or  vanity  they  affeCt 
to  pofTefs  ;  or  it  is  becaufe  their 
principles  are  prejudices  which  they 
have  imbibed,  and  not  truths  whole 
proofs  they  have  felt ;  and  that 
their  reafbn  has  no  fhare  in  them. — 
M.  Turgot,  on  the  contrary,  had 
adopted  no  principle  without  ana¬ 
lyzing  it,  and  without  an  intimate 
perfuafion  of  its  truth  :  all  his  fen- 
timents  were  confequences  of  his 
opinions,  and  all  his  actions  directed 
by  reafon.  This  explains  to  us 
wherefore  he  was  fo  fevere  refpeCt- 
big  his  own  moral  conduCt,  and  yet 
fo  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  others, 
whom  he  often  thought  lefs  culp¬ 
able  than  our  prefent  focial  inftitu- 
tions  :  and  wherefore  it  was  that  of 
all  the  crimes  of  humanity,  the  a- 
birfe  of  power  and  the  contempt  of 
truth,  excited  his  ftrongeft  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  (for  he  confidered  the  know- 
led  e  of  truth  as  the  foundation  of 
happinefs,  and  the  fentiment  of  be¬ 
nevolence  as  the  fountain  of  every 
other  virtue:)  and  wherefore,  laft- 
ly,  he  held  the  diffufion  of  know¬ 
ledge  by  means  of  good  produc¬ 
tions,  as  one  of  the  mod  important 
fervices  that  could  be  conferred  up¬ 
on  fociety ;  and  could  never  for¬ 
give  thofe  who  by  reftriCtions  upon 
the  liberty  of  writing  injured  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  noi  thole 
who  defended  in  their  works  fenti- 
ments  which  they  could  not  be¬ 
lieve.  Impoftors,  whatever  habit 
arid  malk  they  wore,  excited  in  hitn 


an  averfion  mixed  wirh  difguft  ; 
becaufe  in  his  eyes  to  deceive  men, 
and  to  do  them  a  real  injury,  was 
the  fame  thing. — This  ftrong  con¬ 
viction  of  mind,  when  united  to 
courage,  produces  ftrerigtb  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  we  feel  how  rare  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  it  mult  be.  M.  Turgot 
pofl'dTed.  it,  and  could  not  help 
defpiling  the  man  who  poiTeffed 
it  not.  Indulgent  towards  thofe 
who  gave  way,  or  who  furrendered 
themfelves  entirely  to  their  difpoli- 
tion  for  plcafure,  he  was  inexora¬ 
ble  when  they  mixed  religious  prac¬ 
tices  with  fuch  gratifications  ;  be¬ 
caufe  this  mixture  is  a  proof  either 
of  a  fhameful  pufillanimity,  or  a 
criminal  hypocrify. — His  hatred  of 
the  wicked  was  open  and  irrecon- 
cileabie  :  and  he  even  pretended 
that  honeft  men  only  were  ever  in¬ 
exorable  ;  for  that  knaves  knew 
how  to  injure  and  to  revenge,  but 
not  how  to  hate. — Satire,  if  it  were 
true,  and  had  vice  and  public 
crimes  only  tor  its  objeCt,  appeared 
to  him  a  juft  weapon.  He  believed 
that  a  man  might  be  permitted  to 
conceal  his  name,  for  it  was  not 
neceffary,  for  a  mere  difplay  of 
courage,  that  an  honeft  man  ftiould 
expofe  himfelf  to  unjuft  oppreffion; 
and  [thus]  the  molt  virtuous  man 
that  perhaps  ever  exifted  wrote  fa- 
tirical  verfes. 

“  As  he  could  not  diflemble  his 
hatred  of  the  wicked,  and  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  cowardice  and  meannefs, 
thefe  fentiments  involuntarily  paint¬ 
ed  themfelves  upon  his  face,  his 
looks,  and  upon  his  whole  counte¬ 
nance.— This  defe£t  in  the  c&m* 
mand  of  his  outward  deponmenr, 
resulting  from  the  candour  of  hi$ 
foul,  contributed  as  much  as  his 

con- 
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confined  education  to  the  timidity 
and  embarraffment  that  he  carried 
with  him  into  the  world.  To  fuch 
a  degree  did  they  extend,  that  he 
permitted  falfe  arguments,  and 
fome times,  though  very  feldom, 
bad  principles  to  be  advanced  in  his 
company,  without  oppoiition,  and 
without  advancing  a  word  in  favour 
of  truth  :  but  he  coilld  nhver  li- 
lence  the  features  of  his  face. — As 
this  hatred  of  the  vicious  was  a 
confequence  of  his  love  of  human 
nature,  it  never  infpired  in  him  in- 
juftice  or  vengeance.  It  influenced 
not  even  his  judgments.  Fie  praif- 
ed  his  mod  inveterate  enemy,  if  he 
did  any  thing  deferving  of  praife, 
and  defended  him  again  ft  anv  un- 
[lift  imputation,  allowing  him  the 
merit  or  the  good  qualities  that  he 
really  pofteffed ;  but  he  did  not 
think  himfelf  obliged,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  reputation  of  a  great 
foul,  to  betray  the  truth,  nor  to 
fpare  vice  becaufe  himfelf  had  been 
the  viblim  of  it. 

44  His  diftntereffednefs  was  fuch 
might  be  expected  from  ft  rift  juf¬ 
tice,  an  ex  aft  efiimation  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wealth,  and  a  true  lu- 
periority  of  mind.  The  difiurereft- 
ednefs  which  is  allied  to  vanity, 
and  of  which  men  are  deftrous  ot 
making  a  merit,  excited  his  com- 
palfton  or  his  contempt.— -Polfefting* 
the  virtue  of  humanity  in  its  high- 
eft  perfeftion,  he  exercifed  it  with 
all  the  delicacy,  and  I  dare  affert 
with  ail  the  refinement,  of  which 
it  is  fufceptible.  Jt  was  his  duty  to 
be  beneficent,  but  he  was  fo  with¬ 
out  ofientation  ;  and  he  conftdered 
this  virtue  as  a  weaknefs,  unlefs  by 
fubjefiing  it  to  reafon  it  was  made 
ferviceable  to  the  general  utility v — 
Ail  his  fentiments  were  pure  ;  all 
Fds  firft  impulfes  were  mild  or  cou¬ 
rageous  ;  and  his  calm  foul,  replete 
with  candour  and  juftice,  offered  to 
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the  eyes  of  thofe  who  could  look  at 
it  a  fpeffacle  equally  delightful  and 
fublime. 

44  The  conftant  agreement  be* 
tvveen  his  principles  and  his  condubt, 
his  fentiments  and  his  reafon  ;  the 
union  of  ftediaft  juftice  with  the 
fweeteft  humanity*  of  the  moil  ri¬ 
gorous  virtues  with  the  moft  ami¬ 
able  qualities,  of  fenfibility  with 
firmnefs  of  character,  of  juftnefs 
with  fubtlety  of  thought,  of  method 
in  reafoning  with  boldnefs  of  ideas, 
of  refined  analyfis  with  ex  ten  live 
views,  of  depth  with  accuracy  of 
detail ;  the  uncommon  merit  of 
having  embraced  every  thing  in  his 
knowledge,  and  the  more  uncom¬ 
mon  merit  ftill  of  having  introduced 
into  the  mighty  whole  fo  much 
clearnefs  and  truth  ;  an  immoveable 
conftancy  in  his  opinions,  without 
ever  exaggerating  them  ;  all  thefe 
qualities,  form  an  aflemolage  that 
is  perhaps  peculiar  in  the  hiffory  of 
man,  and  which  could  not  have 
been  exhibited  but  in  a  peaceable 
and  cultivated  nation,  arid  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  age. 

“  Many  individuals  have  prabtifed 
great  virtues  with  more  eclat,  have 
poffeffed  more  brilliant  qualities,  and 
difeovered  in  a  {ingle  line  more  ge¬ 
nius  ;  but  no  man  perhaps  everdif- 
played  a  whole  fo  perfect  and  fo  im» 
poling.  It  feems  as  if  his  wifdom 
and  his  ftrength  of  mind,  by  fe- 
conding  the  happy  gifts  of  nature, 
had  made  him  not  fufceptible  of 
any  ignorance,  weaknefs,  or  deferit, 
but  what  are  infeparable  from  the 
date  of  a  limited  beino-. 

O 

44  It  is  in  this  extraordinary  union 
that  we  fhould  look  both  for  the 
fource  of  the  little  juftice  that  was 
done  to  him,  and  of  the  hatred  that 
was  excited  againft  him.  Envy 
feems  to  attach  itfelf  more  clofely. 
to  that  which  approaches  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  than  to.  that  whi.clq  though  it 
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fhikes  with  aflonifhment,  affords, 
by  a  mixture  of  defeats  and  vices, 
that  eonfolation  of  which  -  envy 
hands  in  need.  We  may  hope  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  men  and  obtain 
the  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  by 
combating  or  by  flattering  popular 
prejudices  with  add  refs,  and  we  may 
hope  to  cover  our  actions  with  the 
inafk  of  fome  exaggerated  virt  ue  ; 
but  the  con  flan  t  p  raft  ice  of  virtue 
that  is  Ample  and  unoftentatious, 
with  a  reafon  ahyays  upon  the 
ftretch,  and  always  heady  in  the 
road  of  truth  ;  this  is  what  hypo- 
crify,  this  is  what  import  are  deipair 
of  imitating  ;  and  is  therefore  what 
they  endeavour  to  Itifle  and  de- 
hroy. 

u  To  judge  properly  of  M<  Tur¬ 
got,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  his 
whole  character.  He  might  have 
been  thought  cold,  and  yet  his  rea¬ 
fon  only  had  preferved  him  from 
being  very  pafiionate.  He  was  eh 
teemed  difdainful,  whereas  never  did 
man  feel  a  more  profound  eheem 
for  talents  and  virtue,  or  fet  a  high¬ 
er  price  upon  the  efforts  of  medio¬ 
crity,  when  raodeft,  and  ufefuliy 
employed.  He  appeared  minute  ; 
but  it  was  only  becaufe  be  had  in¬ 
cluded  every  thing  in  one  vaft  plan, 
and  connedted  whatever  appeared 
of  importance  in  his  eyes  by  ties 
that  often  were  invisible  to  all  but 
himfelf.  He  feemed  fufceptible  of 


prejudice  ;  butt  it  was  only  becaufe 
he  judged  for  himfelf,  and  becaufe 
the  common  opinion  had  no  power 
over  him.  He  Was  believed  proud  ; 
but  it  was  only  becaufe  he  conceal¬ 
ed  neither  the  conic ioufnefs  of  his 
powers,  nor  the  firm  conviction  of 
his  opinions  ;  and  becaufe,  feeling 
how  clofely  they  were  connected 
with  each  other,  he  would  neither 
abandon  them  in  conversion,  nor 
defend  feparately  any  detached  part. 
The  particulars  of  his  opinions 
were  indeed  not  known,  and  few 
perfons  in  Europe  were  ripe  for  do¬ 
ing  jurtice  to  them  as  a  fyifem ; 
and  as  the  cafe  could  not  be  corn™ 
pared  to  that  of  detached  difeoveries 
in  a  Angle  fcience,  or  literary  works 
in  adfual  porteinon  of  the  public, 
bow  could  perfons  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  prejudices  judge  of  him 
with  Artmefsj? 

44  It  was  by  thefe  circum fiances 
that  a  man  who  never  did  any  thing 
but  what  was  good,  might  happen 
to  have  many  enemies  ;  while  his 
reputation  as  a  virtuous  and  intre¬ 
pid  citizen,  and  as  one  polTeffed  of 
underrtanding  and  extenflve  know¬ 
ledge,  correfponded  among  the  vul¬ 
gar  to  their  idea  of  one  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  men  that  nature  ever 
produced,  and  of  one  perhaps  who 
fell  the  leafl:  Aiort  of  that  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  human  nature  can  be 
raifedW 
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[Extradled  from  Dr.  Disney’s  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  prefixed  to  the 

Edition  of  his  Works.  ] 

««  TOHN  Jebb,  the  fubjedt  of  thefe  rev.  John  Jebb,  (who  was  the 
I  memoirs,  was  born  in  South-  youngeft  fon  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jebb* 
amptOn-ftreet,  Covent-Garden, Lon-  formerly  of  Mansfield,  in  Netting- 
don,  on  the  1 6th  of  February,  1736,  hamfliire)  dean  of  Calhell  in  the 
3sL  S*  He  was  theeldeft  fon  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  of  Anne* 

daugh- 
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daughter  of  David  Ganfell,  efq. 
cf  Donyland-hail,  near  Colchefter 
jn  Effex. 

44  He  received  tlie  elements  of  his 
education  at  different  fchools  in  va¬ 
rious  towns  of  Ireland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  viz.  Drogheda,  Carlow,  and 
Dublin,  in  the  former  ;  and  Shrewf- 
bury,  Stand  near  Manchefter,  Lei- 
cefter,  and  Cheilerfield,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  kingdom.  He  continued  two  or 
three  years  at  Cheilerfield,  and  con¬ 
cluded  his  fchool  education  under 
the  tuition  of  the  rev.  William  Bur¬ 
row,  and  the  rev. - Saunders, 

then  joint-mailers  of  the  grammar 
fchool  there.  As  he  was  kept  lon¬ 
ger  at  Cheflerfield,  and  had  received 
more  advantage  from  the  attention 
of  the  mailers,  than  at  any  former 
place,  he  was  wont  to  exprefs  his 
obligations  to  them,  in  she  terms  of 
gratitude,  to  which  their  abilities 
and  care  entitled  them. 

44  From  Cheiterfield  he  was  again 
removed  into  Ireland,  and  admitted 
penfioner  in  the  univerfity  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  July  7th,  1753,  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  the  rev.  Dr.  L  eland  ;  and 
while  Dr.  Baldwin  was  provoft  of 
the  college. 

44  Theinftitution  of  frequent  pub¬ 
lic  examinations,  and  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  literary  rewards,  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  proficiency  in  aca¬ 
demical  exercifes,  formed  fome  of 
the  wife  regulations  of  that  uni- 
verfity.  In  Eafler  term,  1754,0m* 
young  academic  obtained  copies  of 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Terence,  and 
Plato’s  Dialogues,  as  the  reward  of 
his  diligence  and  learning. 

44  In  the  fummer  vacation  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Jebb  again  crolfed  the 
Channel,  and  came  into  England  ; 
and  was  once  more  de (lined  to 
change  the  place  of  his  education. 
In  ordinaiy  caies,  fuch  frequent  re- 
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moval  is  unfavourable  to  real  iin* 
provement  :  and,  being  liable  to 
unfettlc  the  attention,  to  derange 
the  acquirements  already  made,  and 
to  increal'e  the  difficulties  and  dif- 
couragements  in  attaining  the  ele¬ 
mentary  parts  of  language  and  fei- 
ence,  is  fometimes  fatal  to  a  young 
mind.  Very  fortunate  for  Mr,' 
Jebb,  it  feems  to  have  been  alrnoft 
indiffejent  to  his  literary  prog  refs, 
in  how  many  places  he  received  the 
ieffons  of  infirubtion.  And,  as  the 
Englifh  universities  acknowledge 
the  legitimacy  of  their  relationship 
to  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  he  loll 
no  academical  time  by  his  removal 
from  thence.  Accordingly  he  was 
admitted  penfioner  of  St.  Peter’s 
college  in  Cambridge,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  the  gth,  1754;  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  the  rev.  Daniel  Longmire, 
and  the  rev.  William  Oldham,  who 
were,  at  that  time,  the  two  learned 
and  much  refpebted  tutors  of  that 
college :  and,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  mafierfliip,  by  the  reflgna- 
tion  of  Dr.  Keene,  then  bifhop  of 
Chefier,  and  previous  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Law,  tht  prefent 
bifhop  of  Carlifle*. 

44  Mr.  jebb  being,  by  the  rules  of 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  terms  which  he  had 
kept  in  the  college  of  Dublin,  he 
coiifequejntly  proceeded  to  take  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1757  ;  and  his  place,  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  honours  on  that  occa- 
fion,  was  that  of  fecond  wrangler. 
And  when  it  is  confidered,  that  pre¬ 
cedency,  at  fuch  times,  was  only  to 
be  attained  by  fuperior  fkill  in  the 
mathematics  and  natural  philofa- 
phy  ;  and  that  fo  eminent  a  mathe¬ 
matician  as  Dr.  Waring,  the  pre¬ 
fent  Lucafian  profefior,  was  the  fjrft, 
Mr.  Jebb’s  place  becomes  equal,  in 


•  Dr.  Law  died  within  a  few  months  paft. 
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honour,  to  the  highed  didinftion 
on  ordinary  occafions. 

46  Immediately  upon  having  taken 
his  degree,  he  undertook  the  charge 
and  trouble  of  private  pupils  :  and 
continued  this  kind  of  tutorage, 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  future 
residence  in  the  univerfity.  His 
unwearied  diligence,  in  conducing 
the  dudies  of  fix  or  eight  young 
perfons,  at  feparate  parts  of  the  day, 
hefides  the  purfuit  of  his  own  im¬ 
provement,  are  proofs  of  an  atten¬ 
tion  and  labour,  not  only  fmufual 
at  his  early  age,  but  frequently 
more  than  equal  to  the  conltitution 
and  abilities  of  the  moft  able  and 
ailiduous  at  any  period  of  life. 

44  Bu:.  notwithftanding  the  bin- 
d ranee  ar! finer  from  this  courfe  of 

O 

tutorage,  he  obtained,  in  1758,  the 
fecond  prize  of  fifteen  guineas,  an¬ 
nually  given,  by  the  members  of 
the  univerfitv,  to  the  authors  of  the 
belt  compofitions  in  Latin  profc, 
being;  middle  or  fenior  bachelors  of 
arts.  Dr.  Roberts,  theprefent  pro¬ 
ved:  of  Eton  college,  was  his  a(- 
ibciate  in  fuccefs,  and  obtained  the 
firft.  JThe  fubjedl  appointed  for 
thele  exercifes,  this  year,  was  ; 
44  Utrum  diverfarum  gentium  mores 

o  m 

&  inflituta  folvi  poffunt  ex  diverfo 
earundem  fitu.” 

44  In'the  month  of  June  1760,  Mr. 
J.ebb  was  admitted  probationer  fel¬ 
low  of  St.  Peter’s  college,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  degree  of  mader  of 

**>  , 

arts  at  the  commencement  in  the 
fame  year  ;  and  on  the  fil'd  of  July 
S761,  was  confirmed  fellow,  by  Dr. 
Mawfon,  bifiiop  of  Ely. 

44  On  the  fixth  of  June  1762,  he 
was  ordained  deacon  at  Buckden, 
by  Dr.  John  Green,  bifhop  of  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
September,  1763,  he  was  admitted, 
by  the  fame  bifhop,  into  prieft’s 
orders. 

“  On  the-  2zd  of  Augud,  17.649 


fol 

Mr.  Jebb  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mat* 
thias  Mawfon,  bifiiop  of  Ely,,  to  the 
Email  vicarage  of  Gamlingay,  near 
Potton,  in  Bedfordfifire,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Law,  m al¬ 
ter  of  Petcrhoufe.  On  the  17th  of 
the  fo’lowing  Odlober,  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  univerfity  into  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Ovington,  near  Watton,  in 
Norfolk,  after  a  competition  with 
the  rev.  Henry  Turner,  then  fel¬ 
low  of  St.  John’s  college,  now  vi¬ 
car  of  Bi.irwell,  in  Cambridg-efbire. 
Upon  calling  up  the  votes,  there 
appeared  to  be  for  Mr.  Jebb,  91  ; 
for  Mr.  Turner,  73  :  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  /‘as  indituted  into  the 
fame,  the  15th  of  December  fol¬ 
lowing. 

44  On  the  29th  of  the  fame  month, 
(December  1764)  Mr.  [ebb  mar¬ 
ried  Anne,  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
rev.  James  Torkington,  redlor  of 
Little  Stukely,  in  Huntingdonfiiire, 
and  of  lady  Dorothy  Sherard, 
daughter  of  Philip,  fecond  earl  of 
Harborough. 

44  Eaily  in  the  year  1767,  Mr. 
Jebb,  together  with  the  rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Thorpe,  fellow  of  Petcrhoufe, 
and  the  rev,  George  Wolladon, 
fellow  of  Sidney  college,  publifiied, 
in  a  fmull  quarto,  a  comment  on 
thole  parts  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
44  Principia,”  which  more  immedi¬ 
ately  relate  to  the  fyflem  of  the 
world.  .The  title  of  the  joint  work 
of  thefe  able  and  judicious  pbilofo- 
phers,  was,  44  Excerpt  a  qiuedam  e 
Newtoni  principiis  philofophite  na¬ 
tural!  s,  cum  notis  variorum.”  But 
as  it  was  the  produce  of  the  united 
judgment  and  labours  of  three 
friends,  w i t h out  a  11  y  p o lfi hi liry  of  d i  f- 
criminating  their  refpective  fiiares, 
it  mud:  remain  the  undivided  and 
honourable  property  of  them  all. 
And,  confequently,  however  valu¬ 
able  in  itfelf,  is  excluded  from  a 
place  in  thefe  volumes.  The  uni- 

B  veriity 
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verify  of  Cambridge,  continues  to 

bear  tedimony  to  the  utility  and 
excellence  of  this  work,  bv  the  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  of  it,  in  the  eourfe  of  aca¬ 
demical  education. 

u  After  thp  publication  of  the 
a  Excerpta,,y  Mr.  Jebb  removed 
to  Potton  in  Bedfordfiiire,  and  fet¬ 
tled  in  hired  lodgings  there,  with 
X  view  of  being"  near  to  Gamlin- 
gay  :  which  vicarage,  however/  he 
refigned  the  19th  of  Augufl,  1765, 
having  held  it  not  quite  twelve 
months.  But  he  continued  at  Pot- 
ton  from  April  to  November  ;  dur¬ 
ing  which  time,' I  find,  that,,  befides 
a:  great  variety  of  other  employ¬ 
ments,  “  he  read  through  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  Hebrew,  harmonized  the 
Gofpels,  read  about  five  hundred 
verfes  in  the  Koran,  and  forh'e  other 
things  in  Arabic,  and  ftudied  geo¬ 
graphy.”  In  the  latter  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  redded  in  a  ho  ufe  in  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  pariffi.  In  the  following 
fpring,  (March  28,  1766),  he  en¬ 
tered  on  the  curacy  of  St.  Andrew’s 
church ;  the  rev.  Dealing  Jones, 
reftor  of  Navenby,  in  Lincolnfhire, 
being  then  alfo  vicar  of  that  parifli. 
Mr.  jebb  was  like  wife  appointed 
ledturer  of  St.  Andrew7!,  bi  the 
Zoom  of  the  rev.  Henry  Hubbard, 
who  had  been  in  that  place  near 
twenty  years. 

“  On  Mr.  [ebb’s  re-fettlemertt  in 
Cambridge,  he  again  refu  fried  the 
office  ahd  labour  of  private  tutor, 
and  had  feven  pupils  attending  him 
every  day  f  adding  to  the  accudom- 
ed  labours  of  this  employment,  lec¬ 
tures  in  Butler’s  Analogy,  on  Sun¬ 
day  evenings.  He  alfo  read  lec¬ 
tures  at  1  runty -hall,  in  Tully’s 
Offices,  for  Dr.  Ridlington, ‘  during' 
the  two  full  terms  of  this  year  f 
and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ffudy  of 
French  and  Italian,  under  the  in - 
Jfcru&ion  of  a'  friend. 
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u  Mr.  Chappelow,  profeffbr  of 
Arabic,  died  on  tke  1 4th  of  January/ 
1768.  Upon  hisdeceafe,  Mr.  Jebb 
offered*  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the 
profeflorfhJp.  He  had  previoufly 
qualified  himfelf  in  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage,  by.  much  application  and 
ffudy,  and,  I  have  iorae  reafon  to 
think,  not  without  a  view  to  that 
appointment,  particularly  as  the 
very  advanced  age  of  MiV  Chappe- 
low  made  a  vacancy  ah  event  that 
might  naturally  be  expected  at  no 
very  dhft.iht  time.  The  competi¬ 
tors  for  this  office,  were  few  :  and 
I  remember  to:  have  heard  the  ge¬ 
neral  voice  of  the  uriiverfity  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  [ebb. 
There  arofe,  however,  a  candidate 
whofe  fuccefs,  fuperfeded  Mr. 
J ebb’s  well-founded,  pretentions  ; 
and  that  candidate  was  his  near  re^ 
lation,  and,  I  believe,  at  that  time, 
his  friend.  The  perfon  here  meant 
was  Dr.  Samuel  Halifax,  who  was 
then  the  reprefentativey  or  deputy, 
of  Dr.  Ridlington,  profefTor  of  civil 
law,  to  whofe  chair  he  was  com 
fide red  by  himfelf  as  heir  apparent, 
and  to  which  he  adfually  fucceeded 
in  about  two  years  afterwards. 
When  the  uni  verify  were  difpofed 
to  be  friendly  to  our  author,  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  he  found  an 
adverfary,  who,-  from  academical 
connedfions,  had  the  greater  filte¬ 
red  among  the  heads  of  houfes, 
with  whom  lay  the  e  left  ion.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fame 
gentleman,''  who  was  fo  welt  ai- 
fured  of  luce  ceding  fbon  to  the 
chair  of  civil  law  (the  immediate 
line  in  which  he  was  engaged)^ 
fhould  impatiently  feize  the  palling 
offer  of  the  Arabic  profeftbrfhip,  to 
the  prejudice  of  another,  who 
would  fo  honourably  have  filled  it f 
and  who  would  have  devoted  fome 
time,  at  lead,  to  the  teaching  that 
Mnguagd  ih  the  univerlity,  which 
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lit  may  be  p re  fumed,  Was  certainly 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  found¬ 
er. 

44  On  the  21  if  of  November,  17  68, 
he  entered,  on  his  courfe  of  lectures 
on  the  Greek  Teftament concern¬ 
ing  which,  the  u  Short  Account551 
he  afterwards  publifhed,  will  afford 
the  befl  fatisfaction.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  he  eminently  in  created 
his  ufefulhefs  ;  and  found,  in  his 
own  reflections  on  the  good  work 
he  was  engaged  in,  that  confola- 
tion  which  fupported  him  under 
the  bittereff  and  mod  unrelenting 
ill  uftme  ;  and  to  the  laft  hour  of 
his  life,  he  enjoyed,  in  the  review 
of  his  Ovvn  improvement  in  the 
itnowledge  of  the  icriptures,  and  of 
his  earned  endeavours  to  promote 
it  in  others,  that  fatisfadtion  which 
the  world  could  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 

44  The  patronage  of  Mr.  Jebb, 
which,  in  every  view,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  reputation  of 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  was 
referved  for  a  private  gentleman, 
except  his.  eledlioh  into  the  fmall 
living  of  Ovington,  before  mention¬ 
ed.  On  July  10,  1769,  he  was 
indituted  to  the  vicarage  ofFlixton, 
near  Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
prefentation  of  William  Adair,  efq* 
of  Flixton-nalh  And  011  the  4th 
of  April,  1770,  was  indituted  to 
the  united  redories  of  Homersfield, 
and  St.  Crofs,  pari  (he  s  contiguous 
to  Flixton,  upon  the  fame  prefen¬ 
tation.  Being  alfo,  in  the  fummer 
of  the  fame  year,  nominated  chap¬ 
lain  to  Robert  earl  of  HarborougM 
In  confequence  of  the  acceffion  of 
thefe  preferments,  though  riot  com 
liderable  in  themfelves,  he  relign- 
ed,  fome  time  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1771,  the  redory  of  Oving¬ 
ton,  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Univerfity ;  and  Mr.  Sheep* 


thanks,  fellow  of  St.  John’s  col® 
lege,  was  defied  in  his  place, 

44  Dr.  Halif  ax  fucceedinp-  co  the 
profelformi^  of  civil  law,  in  the 
month  of  October,  ijypi  upon  the 
death  of  Dr,  Ridlijigton  *  Mr.  Jebb 
once  more  foiicited  that  of  Arabic, 
which  Dr.  diallifax  then  vacated 
but  as  he  had  now,  by  exercilm'g' 
that  liberty  of  ps ophe'ying,  which 
becomes  every  pfoteftam  Chritlian  * 
and  by  recommending  the  fame  to 
others,-  in  his  theological  lectures, 
greatly  offended  the  majority  of  the 
electors,  he  was  again  difappointedo 
When  he  was  oppofed  by  Dr.  Hal- 
lifax,  the  eleddrs  were  'hell  inclined 
to  do  juftice  to  his  learning*  ori 
his  fecdnd  canvafs  for  the  fame  of¬ 
fice,  the  fpirit  of  inquiry  which  he 
had  railed  among  the  younger  Un¬ 
dents,  was  imputed  to  him  as  d 
crime  deferring  the  re  lent  meat  of 
their  fen.iors,  Iii  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  his  opponent  is  no  way  con* 
cerned,  Mr.  Craven,  the  fuccefff 
fill  candidate,  was  a  truly  refpecL 
able  charadler,  and  now  enjoys s 
wi  h  reputation,  that  laurel  which: 
friendfhip  would  have  placed  on  the 
brow  of  Mr.  jebb.  4  _  t> 

u  Early  in  the  year  1771,  the 
defign  was  formed  of.  applying  to 
parliament  for  relief  in  the  matter;,, 
of  fubfcriptioii  to  the  Liturgy  and 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  Air.  Jebb  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  "and  afiifted  in  it  by 
his  counfels,  from  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod.  He  came  to  London,  upon 
this  errand,  in  the  month  of  April ; 
and  on  July  the  17th,  he  attended 
the  fir  ft  general  meeting  at  the 
Feathers  tavern,  in  confequence  of 
public  advertifemenf  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  at  Which  time,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  u  committee,  to 
prepare  a  petition  to  parliament  to 
obtain  redrefs  in  the  matter  of  fub- 
M  z  fcriptieff* 
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fcription  to  the  Liturgy  and  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

44  At  a  meeting  of  that  commit- 
tee,  on  the  20th  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing,  a  draft  of  a  petition  was 
laid  before  them,  and  after  fome 
revifion,  approved.  And  the  pe¬ 
tition  fo  agreed  on,  was  afterwards 
adopted,  at  the  fecond  general 
meeting,  on  the  25th  of  the  fame 
month. 

44  In  the  interval  between  fuch 
fecond  general  meeting  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one,  fixed  for  December  the 
11th,  or,  more  accurately,  very 
foon  after  the  25th  of  September, 
it  was  Judged  expedient  to  circulate 
an  explicit  account  of  the  plan  and 
defign  of  the  adfociation ;  and  though 
fuch  paper  was  not  formally  avow¬ 
ed,  by  vote,  either  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  or  general  meeting,  it  was  una- 
uimouily  approved  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  printed  at  their  joint  ex* 
pence.  It  has  generally  been  de¬ 
nominated  44  the  Circular  Letter 
and  this  letter  was  the  production 
of  Mr.  Jebb,  fubjedt  indeed  to  fome 
few  corrections,  which  the  feveral 
members  of  the  committee  fuggeft- 
cd. 

44  In  January  1772,  the  letters 
which  Mr.  Jebb  had  written  in  the 
courfe  of  the  winter,  in  the  White¬ 
hall  evening  poll,  under  the  iigna- 
ture  of  “  Paulines,”  were  collected, 
reviled,  and  re-publiflied  together, 
in  a  pamphlet,  at  the  indance  of 
fome  particular  friends.  They 
were  much  read  and  circulated ; 
and  were  generally  understood  to 
render  efiential  fervice  to  the  caufe 
of  the  petitioning  clergy,  previous¬ 
ly  to  the  introduction  of  their  peti¬ 
tion  into  the  houfe  ©f  commons. 
Notwithllanding  which,  it  isappre- 
hended,  that  the  author’s  lenti- 
ments  concerning  the  reformation 
of  the  eilabliflied  church,  under¬ 


went  fome  further  confiderablc 
changes  in  the  lubfequent  part  of 
his  life. 

44  The  fourth  general  meeting 
of  the  clerical  petitioner  s  was  held 
the  23d  of  January,  172,  when 
the  former  committee,  (with  the 
addition  of  feveral  other  pencils,) 
were  44  appointed  to  carry  the  pe¬ 
tition  into  the  houfe  of  commons, 
as  early  as  poffible  that  feffion  of 
parliament.”  And  the  petition  was 
accordingly  prelented;  on  the  6th  ot 
February,  by  fir  William  Mere¬ 
dith,  and  his  motion  thereon  was 
feconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt, 
now  lord  Camelford. 

4:  Thus  much  is  obferved,  only 
to  (hew  the  perfonnl  concern  and 
fliare  Mr.  Jebb  took  in  the  whole 
of  that  bulinefs,  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  affociation. 

44  During  the  months  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  and  April,  1773,  Mr. 
Jebb  was  particularly  employed  in 
attendance  on  the  bulinefs  of  the 
clergy  adociated  for  obtaining  relief 
in  the  matter  of  fubfeription  ;  and, 
on  the  quedions  relating  to  the 
edablifhing  annual  examinations  at 
Cambridge. 

44  It  may  be  thought  by  fome 
perfons,  who  have  been  ufed  to 
confound  academical  foundations 
with  monadic  inftitutions,  that  the 
difputes  in  the  univerfity  may  be 
of  no  more  confeouence  than  the 
brawls  and  contentions  of  monks 
and  friars  ;  but,  when  they  recoi¬ 
led!  that,  in  Mr.  [ebb’s  idea,  the 
univerdties  were  to  be  confidered 
in  a  more  important  view,  as  foun¬ 
dations  protected  by  the  legidature, 
and  refponlible  to  the  public  for 
the  discharge  of  a  mod;  iacred  truft, 
the  education  of  the  youth  dedined 
to  occupy  the  firft  departments  in 
every  profeffion  in  the  date,  can  we 
wonder  at  his  zeal  and  perfeverance 
2  in 
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la  a  caufe  fo  effential  to  this  great 
purpoie,  and  lb  requifite  in  a  place 
where  ftatefmen,  patriots,  citizens, 
are  formed  ? 

“  With  this  j  uft  and  enlarged  idea 
of  the  importance  of  education, 
every  member  of  the  community  is 
indebted  to  him  for  his  unparallel¬ 
ed  exertions  to  fecure  the  native 
virtue,  and  to  improve  the  ufeful 
knowledge  of  future  generations. 

o  o 

“  The  hi (lo: y  of  his  labours  and 
efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the 
univerlity  of  Cambridge,  by  the 
eliablifhing  of  annual  examinations, 
Would,  of  it  {'elf,  form  no  inconfi- 
derable  work,  if  given  in  detail, 
and  would  be  mold  worthy  of  being 
preferved.  He  has  in  part  per¬ 
formed  this  talk  in  his  44  Remarks” 
on  the  lubjedt  ;  but  the  dilpute 
continued  fome  time,  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  lall  edition  of  that 
tract,  and  eonfequently  the  account 
falls  fliort  of  the  final  ifflie  of  this 
important  buiinefs. 

“  Dr.  Cooke  entered  on  his 
vice-chancel  lor  fhip,  on  November 
4th,  1772,  and  in  his  fpeech  upon 
that  occaiion,  treated  in  general 
of  the  extent  and  importance  of 
academical  education,  and  of  the 
care  and  attention  neceffary  in  thole 
who  jfhould  conduct  it,  with  fo 
much  fpirit  and  good  lenfe,  as  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  [ebb  to  hope,  that  the 
favourable  moment  was  arrived,  for 
the  introduction  of  his  long  Pro“ 
jebted  inftitution. 

“  In  this  perfualion,  he  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  vice-chancellor,  on 
the  twenty-firft  of  that  month,  his 
plan  of  improvement  :  but,  alter 
many  fruitlefs  delays,  he  found 
him  indifpofed  to  combat  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  might  poffinly  be 
thrown  in  the  way  ot  fuch  an  en- 
terprize. 

“  After  a  fufpenfion  of  all  mea- 
fures,  on  his  part,  for  four  months, 
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in  deference  and  compliment  to  the 
vice  chancellor,  he  refolved  to  give 
his  plan  to  the  public,  and  to  try 
its  fuccefs  in  the  len ate.  He  pub- 
liftied  his  Remarks  on  the  6th  of 
April,  a  lecond  edition  on  the  i6th, 
and  a  poftfeript  on  the  21ft  of  the 
fame  month. 

u  On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Jebb 
offered  his  firft  grace  for  an  annual 
examination,  which  was  rejected 
in  the  caput  without  any  reafon 
being  affigned  for  fuch  rejection.. 
On  the  1  th  of  the  fame  month, 
he  offered  his  fecond  grace,  and 
immediately,  on  the  fame  day,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  grace  to  the 
fame  eftedt ;  but  all  of  them  were 
rejected. 

61  After  this  treatment  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mr.  Jebb  retired  to  Bun¬ 
gay,  the  ?  5th  of  June,  and.  contir 
nued  there  till  October  ;  where  he 
ftujdied  French  and  Italian,  and 
proceeded  in  a  plan  of  forne  politi¬ 
cal  or  conftitutional  lectures. 

“  The  fu miner  recefs  was  fruit¬ 
ful  in.  many  important  events  to 
Mr.  Jebb,  of  a  different  kind  ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  I  wifti  to  mention,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred,  that  my  rea¬ 
der  may  obferve  his  various  occu¬ 
pations,  and  the  great  confequences 
which  were  involved  in  their  iffue  ; 
and  thereby  be  better  able  to  con¬ 
template  the  anxieties  of  his  mind. 

“In  Auguft,  1773?  Mr.  Jebb 
firft  communicated  to  a  few  feledt 
friends,  his  intention  to  refign  his 
preferments  in  the  eftablifhed 
church  :  nor  was  fuch  relignation 
delat  ed,  but  on  account  of  reafons 
which  were  both  difinterefted  and 
powerful.  Kis  mind,  however,  at 
this  time,  fuffered  much  difquie- 
tude,  while  ftruggling  under  the 
demands  of  duty,  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  perlonal  attachments, 
which  he  had  fo  ingenuouily  ex- 
JB  3  preffed 
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prefTed  more  than  a  year  before  this 
tune. 

.Whj'e  under  this  em.barralT- 
jnent,'  and  fome  months  before  he 
executed  his  purpofe  of  refigning 
his  preferment,  he  finally  refolvcd 
never  to  read  again  the  j  ublic  fer- 
yice  of  the  church,  although,  while 
he  continued  in  its  communion,,  he 
occasionally  preached. in  it. 

“  In  a  letter  dated  from  Bungay, 
the  19th  of  prober,  I  find  a  fami¬ 
liar  detail  pf  fo  finguLf  an  inci¬ 
dent,  that  I  will  cite  it,  as  well  for 
its  originality,  as  to  di verbify  the 
events  of  our  narrative.  Previ- 
pully.  observing,  by  the  way,  that 
Dr.  Goodall,  archdeacon  of  Suf- 
folk,  held  his  ufual  vifitation  of  a 
few  parities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
'and  which  were  under  a  jurifdic- 
tion,  fly  led,  il  the  generals,3”  in  Mr.1 
J  ebb’s  pari Tn  church  of  Flixton,  on 
September  the  25th,  this  year. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Gooch,  Me  firs.  Smith,  Ray,  Stock- 
dale,  Reeve,  and  Fuddon,  from  a- 
inong  the  neighbouring  clergy.  On 
this  oceafion,  fays  Mr.  Jebb,  in 
the  foregoing  letter,  u  the  arch¬ 
deacon  appointed  prayers  to  be 
read  in  my  church  ;  I  appointed 
rnyfelf  preacher,  and  gave  a  dif- 
courfe  upon  fubfcription.  'I  he 
archdeacon  was  greatly  enraged, 
although  a  Wollaftoman ;  and 
publicly  rebuked  me  before  the 
clergy  at  the.  public  hbufe  where 
we. met:  much  altercation  enfned, 
vet,  I  trail,  I  kept  my  temper. 
I  told  him,  I  had  a  right  to  preach 
every  day  in  the  week,  if  I  thought 
proper ;  he  was  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
tire,  if  he  difliked  my  dodirine  : 
he  talked  of  authority,  complain¬ 
ing  to  the  diocefao,  Ike:  but,  I  refo- 
iutely  told  him,  I  (hould  have  ufed 
the  fame  language  to  the  blfhop, 
had  I  met  with  equal  provocation. 
At  he  thought  it  bell  to  hold 
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his  tongue,  and  be  quiet.  Much 
more  was  laid,  but  this  was'  the 
fubflance.  For  fome  days  I  ex- 
peeked  a  fummons  to  N  rwich,  but 
have  heard  no  more  of  it.  i  acted 
thus,  with  a  view  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Norwich  clergy  to  our 
caufe,  and  have  in  part  fucceeded/' 

“  In  the  opening  of  the  year 
1774,  Mr.  Jebb  refuyned  the  bu fi¬ 
ne  is  of  academical  reformation^ 
with  a  fpirit  unfub.dued  by  difap- 
pointment  and  ill  ufage.  For,  on 
the  16th  of  February,  he  propofed 
a  grace,  which  pafle  .  both  houfes 
the  next  day,  conftituting  another 
fyndicate  for  the  purpofe  of  delibe- 
rating  on  the  proper  meafures  of 
reform  to  be  intr  duct  d  into  the 
uniyerfity  •  but  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  concurrence  of 
the  majority  of  the  whole  number 
fhould  be  neceflary  to  their  report, 
previoufly  to  its  being  offered  to 
the  fuff  rage  of  the  fen  ate.  The 
fyndicate  (as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes) 
was  nominated  by  himfelf;  and 
although  he  was  forced  to  compli¬ 
ance  in  a  few  inffances,  the  greater 
number  were  men,  as  he  laid  in  a 
private  letter,  “  who  had  integrity, 
learning,  and  ability,  and  were  well 
difpofed  ro  the  good  work. 

“  In  the  courfe  of  the  fyndics 
proceeding  in  their  bufmefs,  many 
difficulties  were  thrown  in  their 
way  ;  but  they  were  fur  mounted 
by  the  better  difpofition  to  reform¬ 
ation,  which  pervaded  that  refpedt- 
able  body. 

“  On  the  28th  of  March,  1774, 
the  fyndics  finally  clofed,  and  ligrf- 
ed  the  nineteen  refolutions  which 
they  had  come  to,  as  proper  to  be 
fubmitted  to  the  fenate  for  their 
approbation,  agreeably  to  their  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  grace  which  puff¬ 
ed  both  houfes  on  the  17th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  , 

M  Thefe 
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**  The fe  refolutlons  were  read 
in  convocation,  April  i,  and  voted 
in  the  fenate,  on  the  19th  of  the 
fame  month  ;  and,  lo  the  real  a. Ho¬ 
ld  ihmerrt  of  both  (ides,  were  re- 
jefled, 

u  The  year  1775?  afforded  a 
continuation  of  his  labours,  in  the 
recommendation  of  annual  exami¬ 
nations  ;  and  completed  the  delign, 
which  he  had  long-  contemplated 
with  anxious  folic  it  ude,  of  relin- 
quifhing  his  preferment  and  fitua- 
tion  in  the  eilabliflied  church. 

u  Mr.  Jebb  had  previouily  ac¬ 
quainted  fonie  of  his  particular 
friends,  with  Ids  determined  pur- 
pofe,  and  wrote  to  them  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  its  accompli  ill  meat.  *6  I 
have  written,’5  fays  he,  fin  a  letter 
dated  September  the  26th,  1775) 

to  my  patron,  and  to  .the  bifhop 
of  Norwich.  My  lit  nation,  I 
|.hank  God,  and  a  good  friend,  will 
not  be  diiireiling,  though  it  will 
he  precarious,  as  I  act,  I  am 
afraid,  in  opposition  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  thofe  who,  I  have  reafpn 
to  think,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
ferve  me.  But  no  more  of  this.  I 
am  eafy  in  the  thoughts  of  being 
delivered  from  what  I  efteem  worfe 
than  Egyptian  bondage.5* 

‘•6  Mr,  Jebb  flill  remained  at 
Cambridge,  and  probably  would 
have  continued  to  have  done  fo, 
had  not  his  opponents  carried  their 
fefentments  to  the  cutting  off  the 
fources  of  his  fupport  there.  The 
few  months  he  flayed  in  the  imi- 
verfity,  were,  however,  employed 
in  her  fervice  m  forwarding  the 
great  queftion  of  annual  examina¬ 
tions  ;  but  his  haying  relinquifhed 
his  fituation  in  the eflablifhed church 
tended  greatly,  as  it  fliould  ieern, 
to  defeat  its  fuccefs. 

“  After  various  plans  in  refpebt 
to  Mr.  Jebb’s  future  profeffion  and 
employment.,  as  the  means  of  an 
■  1  •  > 
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honourable  livelihood,  he  finally 
fettled  in  the  Hudy  of  phyfic  i  but 
in  all  the  various  fchemes,  which 
were  fuggefled  by  himfelf,  or  his 
friends,  he  coniidered  his  future 
ufefulnefs,  and  wiflied  only  lor  a 
moderate  competence. 

u  His  medical  defignation  was 
propofed  by  his  relation,  Dr.  (now 
fir)  Richard  jebb,  and  determined 
upon  at  his  infiance  and  recommen¬ 
dation,  accompanied  by  his  unli¬ 
mited  promife  of  profeiiional  fup¬ 
port,  No  fooner  had  this  propofa] 
been  made  and  approved,  than  Mr. 
jebb  attended  Dr.  Colmnon’s  ana- 
Comical  lectures  at  Cambridge, 
while  yet  he  continued  to  give  lec¬ 
tures  himfelf  in  mathematics  and 
natural  phdofophv,  and  to  give  his 
wonted  attention  to  the  intereil  of 
the  univerfity. 

“  The  fu miner  months  of  this 
year  he  fpent,  partly  at  Cambridge, 
and  partly  with  his  friends  in  Bunt- 
ingdonfhire  and  Middiefex.  On 
the  third  of  September  he  finally 
left  Cambridge,  after  a  rclidence 
there,  ~  almplt  uninterrupted,  of 
twenty  Two  years.  When,  after  all 
his  difappointments,  hard-treat¬ 
ment,  may  {  not  fay,  ill-ufage,  he 
left  it,  u  without  being  at  variance 
wirh  a  hngle  perfonT  He  affec¬ 
tionately  robk  leave  of  every  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the 'place,  and  many 
parted' from  him  with  debp  regret, 
who  had  never  contributed  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  ufefulnefs  or  to  reward 
his  merit  while  re fi dent  among 
them. 

“In  the  pionth  of  September 
1776,  he  came  to  London,  and 
fettled  in  a  houfe  in  Craven-flreef. 
Here  he  alfo  gave  lectures  in  the 
Greek  Tellament,  to  two  young 
gentlemen,  while  he  proceeded  in 
the  fludy  of  phyfic  ;  he  added  alfo 
to  his  unceafmg  application,  a  re¬ 
gular  attendance  at  St.  Bartholo- 
B  4  mew’s 
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mew’s  hofpital  as  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
William  Pitcairn.  “  Hard  work, 
but  on  the  whole  not  unplealing,” 
as  he  exprefied  himielf  in  a  letter 
to  me  at  that  time.  After  he  was 
perfuaded  to  di.ecft  his  application 
to  medicine,  he  lpoke  of  it  with 
his  ufual  moderate  expectation,  and 
yet  that  expectation  was  fufticient 
to  animate  his  labours  44  you  may 
probably  have  heard  of  my  phyli- 
cal  deflination,  a  cir.umftance,  fays 
he,  which  gives  me"  the  hope  of 
eating  independent  bread.” 

“  The  beginning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  month,  while  vet  barely  fettled 
in  his  new  fituation,  and  entering 
on  his  medical  noviciate,  occupied 
in  labour  and  folitude,  he  fell  ill 
of  a  violent  fever,  which  he  caught 
from  a  patient  in  the  hofpital ;  and 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed  four¬ 
teen  days,  -  i.  „ 

u  The  mind  of  Mr.  Jebb  was 
never  unemployed,  even  in  the  bu- 
lieft  fcenes  of  active  life  ;  but  fick- 
nefs  naturally  difpofes  the  bell  of 
men  to  look  more  accurately  into 
the  fate  of  their  own  temper,  and 
defigns.  This  opportunity  was  not 
loft,  but  improved  by  Mr,  Jebb; 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  derive 
advantage  from  affliction,  and  juf- 
tify  the  wavs  of  God  to  man,  in 
that  fine  observation  of  the  author 
of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
“  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chaf- 
teneth,  and  fcourgeth  every  fon 
whom  he  receiveth.”  Among  other 
refolutions  entered  into,  on  this 
occafion,  as  I  find  them  in  a  private 
book,  which  had  been  feen  by  no 
human  eye  but  his  own,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  do  fo  accurately  exprefs  his 
ufual  mind  and  habits,  that  I  tran- 
fcribe  them,  not  only  becaufe  they 
well  correfpond  with  his  ufual 
courfe  of  life,  but  may  fuggeft  to 
others,  the  pleating  and  rational 


confolations  of  found  religion  and 
good  morals. 

1.  “  Employ  the  whole  of  every 
Sunday  in  facred  ftudy,  in  .reading 
Hartley,  Taylor,  and  other  books, 
in  which  the  fpiri't  of  piety  auu  mo¬ 
rality  prevails.  ’  . 

2.  44  Pay  particular  attention  to 
every  declaration  that  bears  the 
flighted:  appearance  of  a  promife. 
And  let  me  facredly  attend  to  every 
engagement,  even  of  the  moft  tri¬ 
vial  kind. 

3.  44  Let  me  be  feduloufly  atten¬ 
tive,  upon  proper  occafions,  to 
every  pet  fun  who  has  fliewn  me 
kindnefs.  And  omit  not  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  mod  tsifiinsc  cir- 
cumftance  that  may  give  a  benefac¬ 
tor  plea  fu  re. 

.  4.  44  Let  me  read  Hartley  on 
ambition  ;  and  the  proper  and  pri¬ 
mary  purfuits  of  man  be  diligently 
ftudied. 

5.  ‘4  Remember,  if  it  pleafe 
God  that  I  obtain  a  competency  by 
my  profeffion,  my  great  work  and 
duty  is,  to  ftudy  critically  the 
Scriptures. 

6.  44  Let  me  never  be  induced, 
by  the  well-meaning  expreilions  of 
good-will  from  my  friends,  to  think 
higher  of  myfelf  than  as  a  creature 
who  has  been  exceedingly  weak  ; 
and  as  one,  to  whom  God  has 
fliewn  uncommon  inftances  of  mer¬ 
cy.  Let  not  the  voice  of  humility 
be  on  my  tongue,  but  the  real  el- 
fence  of  it  in  my  heart.  Read 
Hartley,  and  attend  to  Hoadly’s 
and  other  forms  of  prayer,  as  ne- 
ceffity  or  opportunity  fftall  fuggeft. 

",  44  Strive  to  acquire  Chiiftian. 
ftoicifm  ;  to  this  purpole  read  with 
the  Scriptures,  the  works  of  An¬ 
toninus  and  Epictetus. 

8.  44  Speak  the  truth.  Lie  not 
through  fear  of  man’s  refentment, 
nor  feek  tfte  favour  of  any  by  dif- 

guifmg 
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gulfing,  or  foftening  my  fenti- 
ments, 

44  On  the  eighteenth  of  March, 
17 77,  he  received  his  diploma  of 
doctor  of  phyhc,  from  the  univcr- 
iiity  of  St.  Andrew  in  Scotland; 
his  medical  recommendation  having 
been  ligned  by  four  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty,  ot  the  fir  it  diitinCtiori 
and  eminence  in  London.  And  he 
was  admitted  licentiate  by  the  col¬ 
lege  of  phyficians,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June  following. 

44  Dr.  Jebb,  from  his  univerfal 
learning,  and  from  his  philolbphical 
mind,  entered  on  the  fiudy  of  his 
profeifion  with  Angular  advantages  ; 
but  although  44  he  began., ”as  a  truly 
great  and  excellent  man  once  laid, 
44  where  others  often  left  oil';”  yet, 
he  was  diffident  and  diltruftful,  from 
his  native  modetly  ;  and  never  con- 
fidered  the  limply  palling  through 
profeffional  forms,  as  a  fufficient 
qualification  for  a  confcieiuious  un¬ 
dertaking  or  the  duties  of  any  ffa- 
tion.  In  his  prelent  fituation  he 
wifned  to  complete  his  two  years 
of  probation,  agreeably  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr.  R. 
jebb,  computing  that  time  Irom 
his  fir  11  delignation  to  the  profeifion 
of  phySic.  Therefore,  though  qua¬ 
lified  by  his  graduation  and  by  cuf- 
tom,  -  he  iufpended  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  practice  till  Febru¬ 
ary  the  fifth,  1778.  Nor  did  he 
then  enter  upon  fo  important  a  bu- 
finefs  without  much  refection,  and 
many  well-weighed  refolutions, 

44  The  commencement  of  prac¬ 
tice,  was,  no  more  than  the  torms 
of  it,  to  exclude  the  acceffion  of 
knowledge,  in  the  eiliination  of 
Dr.  jebb.  While,  therefore,,  he 
was  exercifing  the  art  of  healing, 
he  laboured  to  improve  himfelf  in 
thole  branches  which  were  to  direct 
fit  wTith  greater  luccels.  lie  applied 
clofely  to  private  fiudy ;  and,  this 
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year  again  attended  Dr.  Hunter's 
lectures  both  in  the  Iprijig  and  win¬ 
ter  :  the  lectures  of  Mr.  John 
Flu nter,  and  Dr.  Higgins ;  he  alio 
diligently  attended  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew's  hofpital  from  April  to  Octo¬ 
ber. 

44  At  this  time,  while  the  private 
friends  ot  Dr.  Jebb  were  defirous 
of  extending  his  practice,  it  is 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  many  emi¬ 
nently  and  defervedly  diHinguifiied 
names  in  medicine,  that  they  con¬ 
curred  in  introducing  him  into  the 
Royal  Society.  Elis  certificate, 
which  was  read  on  the  twelfth  of 
November,  1778,  had  previouily 
received  fueh  very  reipeClable  fig- 
natures,  as  to  (hew  that  the  caufe 
and  countenance  of  icience  were 
not  unintereiled  in  his  election. 

4‘  After  the  certificate  had  hung 
up  in  the  fociety’s  meeting  room 
the  fiatutable  time,  Dr.  Jebb  was 
eleCted  a  fellow  on  the  3  8th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1779.  ft  alfo  been 
further  obferved  to  me,  that  though 
upwards  ot  one  hundred  members 
were  prefent,  it  was  very  feldom 
that  a  candidate  came  fo  near  to  an 
unanimous  election. 

44  The  toil  of  intenfe  fiudy,  and 
the  exertions  of  a  mind  ever  aCtive 
and  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  learn¬ 
ing,  humanity,  and  the  public 
weal,  made  their  filent  depreda¬ 
tions  on  the  health  and  fpirits  of 
Dr.  Jebb  ;  but  his  mind  buffered 
much  more  from  the  interruptions 
which  occurred  in  his  friendfhip 
and  intercourfe  with  an  individual. 
His  fenfibility,  under  what  he  juftty 
conceived  to  be  undeferved  hard 
treatment,  though  it  never  defiroy- 
ed  the  charity  of  his  mind,  fre¬ 
quently  robbed  it  of  its  peace. 

In  great  affairs,  no  man  pofiefled 
more  confidence  in  the  providence 
of  God,  but  the  difaffeiffion  of  a 
friend  wounded  him  deeply.  The 
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recollection  of  his  conflicts  under 
thefe  circum llances,  in  one  parti¬ 
cular  cafe,  is  grievous,  but  the  re¬ 
cital  of  them  would  be  tedious, 
poitibiy  uninterefting,.  and,  perhaps, 
incredible. 

44  1e  mint  fufiice  to  fay,  that  bis 
little  bark  was  obliged  to  ilip  an¬ 
chor,  while  its  mailer,  thoroughly 
fenfible  of  preceding  obligations 
during  his  flay  in  port,  was  diffident 
of  his  o vV n  ability  to  guide  the 
helm.  And,  having  been  led  to 

'  b  o 

expect  both  a  pilot  and  a  convoy, 
was  lefs  prepared  to  contend  with 
■the  winds  and  the  waves  which  he 
jtsiu.it  Jiecdfarily  expect  in  the  open 
tea.  This  diftrefs  led  him  at  once 
to  commit  the  fuccefs  of  his  vov- 

J 

are  to  the  blelirag  of  God  alone  ; 
while  certain  partial  attachments 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  coaft,  as  it  re¬ 
treated  from  him.  The  motto  which 
he  a  burned  for  his  carriage,  under 
thefe  circumftances,  was  iigniheant 
and  well  chofen,  44  favente  Deo  et 
amieis/5 

44  To  this,  however,  it  may  be 
prefumed  he  gave  a  more  fignificant 
tranflation,  than  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  an  indifferent  fpeCtator. 

4‘  A  great  part  of  three  months, 
in  the  year  1779,  was  employeckin 
attending  on  feveral  of  hr  Richard 
jebb’s  patients,  during  his  abfenee 
from  town,  on  account  of  his 
health  ;  this,  added  to  his  own 
practice,  and  attendance  on  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  Dr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Keir,  and 
of  Da  Cofta,  and  at  the  hofpitals, 
fully  employed  his  time. 

44  Dr.  Hinckley,  a  worthy  and 
refp enable  charader,  and  phyfician 
to  Guy’s  hofpital,  dying  the  fir  ft 
of  November  this  year,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  by  one  of  the  faculty,  who 
A  imiverfaliy  efteemed  an  ornament 
to  it,  that  Dr.  Jebb  lliould  offer 
fcimfelf  as  fuccdfor. 

^  He  accordingly  applied  for  the 


appointment,  and  was  well  flip* 
ported,  but  declined  the  profecu* 
tion  of  it. 

44  The  warm  affedion  which  Dr. 
jebb  had  for  the  civil  liberties  of 
mankind,  and  the  Ihare  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  take  in  their  fupport,  firft 
appeared  before  the  public  eye,  in 
44  An  Addrefs  to  the  Freeholders  of 
Middlefex,”  affembled  at  Free-ma- 
fords  tavern  in  Great  Qneeii-ftre.et, 
09  Monday,  December  the  20th, 
(779,  for  the  purpofc  of  eftablifh- 
ing  meetings  to  maintain  and  fup¬ 
port  the  freedom  of  election.  Upon 
this  occafion,  he  communicated  to 
James  Townfend,  efq.  chairman 
of  that  meeting,  the  above  addrefs, 
under  the  lignature  of  44  Sal  us  pub- 
lica,”  prefuming,  that  if  the  fen- 
timents,  44  appeared  to  be  founded 
in  reafon,  they  v?«uld  not  be  the 
lefs  regarded,  on  account  of  their 
being  fuggefted  by  an  unknown  iu- 
dividual/’ 

44  This  addrefs  was  immediately 

;»  t* 

printed,  and  very  foon  pafted 
through  three  editions,  each  being 
enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  freflj 
matter;  and  in  1782,  followed 
44  the  fourth  edition  correded,/ 
which  alfo  bore  our  author’s  name 


in  the  title  page. 

44  On  the  2d  of  February  1780* 
a  very  large  and  refpedable  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  debtors  and  inhabitants 
of  the  city  and  liberty  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  was  held  in  Weftnftntler-hall, 
for  the  purpofe  of  petitioning  par- 
liament,  for  the  correding  of  the 
grofs  abufes  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  ;  for  the  redudion 
of  all  exorbitant  emoluments  ;  for 
the  refeiriding  and  abolilhing  all 
finecure  places  and  unmerited  pen- 
lions  ;  and  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  produce  to  the  necdlities  of  the 
ftate.  The  petition  being  unani- 
moudy  voted,  and  Mr.  Fox  appoint¬ 
ed  to  prefent  the  fame  to  the  houfs 
•  :  '■  ■  '  ■  :  '■  -  Q? 
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0  commons,  that  gentleman  de¬ 
clared  the  lirongeii  reprobation  of 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
adminiftration  of  tnat  time,  with 
ail  his  ufuai  force  of  argument  and 
eloquence. 

44  About  the  latter  end  of  the 
fame  month.  Dr.  Jcbb  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  committee  of  che 
county  of  Huntingdon,  one  of 
th  ir  deputies,  to  attend  a  meeting 
in  Londoji  of  rep  refen  tad  ves  from 
certain  other  petitioning  counties, 
m  order  to  concert  meafures  for 
the  more  effectual  ref.  rm  of  the 
prefent  contlitution  of  the  houfe  of 
com  mens, 

44  Several  gentlemen,  friends  of 
the  liberties  or  their  country,  and 
confident  in  the  excellence  and  con¬ 
geniality  of  the  confiitution  of 
England  with  the  manly  rpirit  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  conceiving  that 
their  equal  and  legal  rights  needed 
but  to  be  known,  to  be  fupported  ; 
formed  an  infHtution  in  London  for 
the  very  defirable  purpofe  of  cir¬ 
culating  a  better  knowledge  of  our 
rights.  In  the  month  of  April, 
this  defign  took  pla  c,  by  the  effa- 
blifhment  of  the  foefety  for  con- 
ftitutional  information.9’  Dr.  jebb 
was  one  of  the  nr  ft  zealous  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  inftitution  at  its  com¬ 
mencement,  and  was  a  confiant  at¬ 
tendant  at  their  meetings,  and  an 
occafional  contributor  to  their  pub¬ 
lications.  The  fociety  have  already 
publifhed  feveral  valuable  papers, 
and  done  great  and  extenfive.  good. 
The  compafs  of  their  defign,  and 
their  inducement  to  the  undertak¬ 
ing  are  well  expreffed  by  them- 
felves  :  4‘  the  defign  of  this  io- 
ciety,”  fay  they,  44  is  to  diffuie 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  uni- 
verfally  as  poffible,  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  principles  of  confiitutional 
freedom,  particularly  fuch  as  re!- 

pedt  the  eledtion  and  duration  of 
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the  rep  re  Tentative  body.  With 
this  view,  confiitutional  tradls,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  extenhon  of  this 
knowledge,  and  to  communicate  if 
to  perfons  of  all  ranks,  are  printed 
and  dith'ibuted  grads,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  she  lociety.  Effays,  and 
extracts  from  various  authors,  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  the  fame  defign, 
are  alio  publifhed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  fociety,  in  feveral  of 
the  news-papers :  and  it  is  the  wifh 
of  the  fociety  to  extend  this  know¬ 
ledge  throughout  every  part  of  the 
united  kingdoms,  and  to  convince 
men  of  all  ranks,  that  it  is  their 
filtered:,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to 
fupport  a  free  conffitution,  and  to 
maintain  and  aflert  thofe  common 
rights,  which  are  effentiai  to  the 
dignity  and  to  the  liappinefs  of  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

u  Dr.  Petit,  one  of  the  phyfi- 
cians  of  St,  Bartholomew’s  hofpital, 
dying  the  26th  of  May,  Dr.  jebb 
offered  himfelt  a  candidate  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  that  appointment.  Th« 
election  came  on  the  23d  of  June; 
when  Dr.  Budd,  his  antagoniff, 
fucceeded  by  a  great  majority. 

“  Dr,  [ebb’s  failure  in  his  elec¬ 
tion  into  *St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpi¬ 
tal,  may  be  cor.fidered  as  a  public 
lofs,  as  he  had  formed  two  defigns, 
friendly  to  the  improvement  and 
extenfion  of  medical  knowledge  ; 
and  thefe  were  dependent  on  his 
fuccefs.  '  The  firfl  was,  to  have 
the  cafe  of  every  patient  particu¬ 
larly  fated;  and  every  fymptom 
and  application  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe  minutely  taken  down  by 
the  fludent.  So  that  the  hiflory  of 
one  cafe  being  applied  to  another, 
the  fimilarity  might  be  afcertained. 
by  a  minute  regiilration  of  all  the 
fymptoms ;  and  a  certainty  intro¬ 
duced  in  regard  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  difeafe  and  its  remedy,  hi¬ 
therto  unknown  in  medicine.  The 

other 
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other  was,  to  give  a  courfe  of  li¬ 
beral  and  fanrliar  lectures  in  medi¬ 
cine,  which  might  be  completed  by 
the  pupil’s  attendance  in  town  for 
fix  weeks  or  two  months  ;  and  thefe 
he  more  particularly  defigned  for 
young  gentlemen  and  clergymen, 
previous  to  their  retreat  into  fitua- 
tiorp  in  the  country,  where  valuable 
profeffional  afiiftance  is  very  fpar- 
ingly  fcattered. 

44  The  oppoiition  which  was 
made  to  his  election  at  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s,  followed  him  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  he  offered  himfelf  at  St. 
Thomas’s  hofpital  in  the  Borough. 
Indeed  be  relinquished  his  preten- 
hons  there  fooner  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer  place,  but  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufe  he  found  that  all  his 
political  principles  were  likely  to 
be  again  objected  to  him,  and  to 
hazard  his  fuccefs. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1782, 
lord  North  refigned  his  place  in 
his  majeffy’s  councils.  Dr.  Jebb 
wrote  to  Mr.  Fox  a  congratulatory 
letter  upon  the  occaiion,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  a  new  adminiftration  was 
formed,  wherein  the  late  lord 
Rockingham  was  appointed  firft 
lord  of  the  treafury,  and  lord  Shel¬ 
burne  and  Mr.  Fox  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  fecretaries  of  ftate. 

“  Dr.  ]ebb  cordially  concurred 
in  the  add  refs  which  was  prefented 
to  the  king  on  this  occaiion  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Weftminfter  j 
but  declined  to  go  up  with  it,  that, 
<<  he  might  be  efceemed  free  in  the 
great  point  of  reform.” 

44  In  the  midff  of  the  feveral 
changes  which  took  place  at  this 
time  in  the  administration  of  go¬ 
vernment,  no  confideration  was 
taken  by  the  new  miniifevs  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  abilities  of  Dr. 
Jebb  ;  this  is  mentioned  as  a  faff, 
and  with  a  view  to  coqtvadidt  a 
contrary  report.  And  it  is  equally 


certain,  that  he  had  determined 
never  to  accept  of  any  place.  From 
a  very  refpedable  quarter  it  was 
fuggeifed  to  Dr.  Jebb,  that  his  fer- 
viccs  would  be  very  acceptable  in 
the  corporation  of  London,  and 
that  an  alderman’s  gown  only  wait¬ 
ed  his  acceptance.  But  the  duties 
of  magiftracy  in  the  metropolis 
Were  incompatible  with  his  medical 
attentions ;  and,  therefore,  he  did 
not  hehtate  to  decline  an  oflice, 
which  he  could  not  difeharge.  And 
yet,  lingular  as  it  may  feem  to 
fuppofe  our  author  enrobed  in  al« 
dermanic  fur,  few  men  were  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  than  he  was,  for  the 
impartial  adminift ration  of  juftice, 
or  the  internal  regulation  of  the 
police  of  London,  confident  with 
every  fecurity  of  liberty  and  mo¬ 
rals. 

44  In  refpedf  to  the  purfuit  of 
fcriptural  knowledge  in  which  he 
was  Imgularly  happy  and  able,  he 
was  convinced  of  his  duty  to  attend 
to  it,  as  appears  from  a  former  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  private  book,  and  was 
again  reminded  of  it  by  the  men¬ 
tion  made  of  his  rare  talents  in  this 
branch  of  learning,  by  Mr.  Lind- 
fev. 

44  It  was  with  a  view  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  objedt,  that  he  Was 
011c  among  the  few  perfons  who 
firft  fet  on  foot  44  The  fociety  for 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,”  which  was  inftituted 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1783, 
and  whole  meetings  continue  to  be 
held  at  EfTex-houle.  The  u  Sketch 
of  their  plan”  was  chiefly  written 
by  I)r.  Jebb  ;  and  though  his  fol¬ 
lowing  ill  health  and. many  avoca¬ 
tions  prevented  him  from  furnifh- 
ing  any  fubfequent  papers,  much 
praife  is  due  to  him  for  marking 
out  the  only  fure  and  legitimate 
way  of  afeertaining  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  facred  bo  elk,  although  it  may. 

*  ' :  *•  orily 
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onlv  belong  to  men  like  hi  mi  elf  fuc- 
cel's  fully  to  walk  in  the  path  that 
he  hath  pointed  out  to  them. 

44  In  the  fp ring-  of  the  year  1784, 
Dr.  Jebb  was  again  confined  to  his 
houfe  fe venal  weeks,  by  an  inflam¬ 
matory  complaint,  which  formed 
an  abfcefs  in  his  groin.  In  the 
fummer  he  went  to  Buxton,  but 
returned  without  any  fenfible  be¬ 
nefit. 

44  In  the  autumn  this  year,  Dr, 
Jebb  went  to  Cheltenham,  but  re¬ 
turned  from  thence  with  as  little 
advantage  to  his  health  as  he  had 
the  preceding  vear  vifited  Buxton. 
While  at  Cheltenham,  and,  for 
feveral  weeks  afterwards,  during 
his  confinement  at  home  he  ft u died 
the  Saxon  language,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jaws,  Englifh  hiftory  and 
antiquities,  with  a  view  to  examine 
into  our  criminal  code,  and  parti¬ 
cular  points  of  liberty.  The  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  mind  was  Till  equal  to 
the  furnifhing  himfelf  with  this 
trefli  ftore  of  knowledge  ;  he  fore- 
faw  the  advantage  of  Inch  an  ac- 
quiiition  in  the  invelligation  of  the 
legal  rights  of  Englifhmen,  and 
had  defigned  to  have  employed  it 
in  the  fupport  of  fome  great  coniii- 
tutional  queftions,  which  he  conli- 
dered  as'dTential  to  the  freedom  of 
his  country. 

44  But,  as  the  year  began  to 
dawn,  it  was  very  obfervable  to 
many  of  his  frieqds  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  every  appearance,  and  with¬ 
out  fome  very  great  and  lingular 
effort  of  nature,  his  increaied  de¬ 
bility,  would  defeat  every  exertion 
of  the  moll  judicious  medical  aifiit- 
ance,  and  terminate  the  remaining 
ijparks  of  human  life. 

44  In  this  enfeebled  ftate,  his 
mind  was  adtive.  His  ” 4  Thoughts 
on  Britons,”  were  printed,  and  cal¬ 
culated  in  the  qounty  of  Suffolk 
ill  1785,  by  his  much  valued  fnend 
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Mr.  Lofft  ;  and  there  is  fufficient 
reafon  for  concluding  that  this  little 
trad!  had  effedt  on  the  deliberations 
of  the  juftices  at  Ipfwich,  and 
Bury,  then  engaged  in  ereding  a 
new  gaol  for  the  divifion  of  Ipf- 
wfich ,  and  a  new  houfe  of  correc¬ 
tion  for  that  of  Bury.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  exterior  wall  was  reduced 
in  height  to  fifteen  feet  above  the 
furface  ;  at  Bury  the  outer  wall 
was  rejected. 

\  44  The  good  effects  of  this  very 
excellent  tract  it  was  apprehended 
would  be  extended  by  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  publication.  In  this  hope 
Dr.  Jebb  reviled  and  corrected  it 
with  his  dying  hand  :  and  his  lur- 
vivino-  friend  published  it  foon  after 
bis  death,  adding  thereto  44  an  ab- 
ifract  of  felonies  created  by  liatute 
and  other  articles  relative  to  the 
penal  law. 

44  Dr.  Jebb  was  able  to  preferibe 
without  any  lots  of  judgment,  dur¬ 
ing  his  own  lad  ilinefs,  to  fuch  in- 
difpolitions  of  his  friends  as  would 
admit  of  their  attendance  at  h is 
own  houfe.  Even  when  the  month 
of  january  was  confiderably  ad¬ 
vance  d,  one  who  is  very  near  and 
dear  to  myfelf,  benefitted  moil  ef- 
fentially  by  his  medical  directions  ; 
and,  enfeebled  as  he  was,  he  pre- 
feribed,  not  merely  with  the  fkili 
of  the  phyfician,  but  with  all  the 
ardour  and  affection  of  the  friend. 
The  feene  made  a  deep  impreffion. 
upon  me,  and  1  do  not  wifti  that 
time  fliould  obliterate  it. 

“  In  February  he  moved  to  Eg- 
ham  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
but  without  any  other  apparent 
profpedt  than  a  lpeedy  diffolution. 
And  yet,  in  this  late  period,  his 
mind  was  fenfibiy  delighted  with 
the  openings  of  nature,  and  he 
exprefled  himfelf  to  that  effedt  in  a 
letter  to  his  intimate  and  much  va¬ 
lued  friend,  Mr.  Brand  Hollis  ; 

44  The 


&i  The  light  of  nature,”  fays  he, 
44  in  her  firft  exenions-f  is  itfelf 
enough  to  make  a  man  better.  I 
think  I  feel  its  force.” 

44  He  furvjveci  his  return  to  his 
Iioufe  in  Parliament-ftreet  about  a 
Week,  and  on  the  evening  of  Thurf- 
day,  March  the  2d,  1786,  about 
eight  o’clock,  he  breathed  his  laid, 
having  only  a  few  weeks  before  en¬ 
tered  on  the  51ft  year  of  his  age. 

“  His  remains  were  buried  in 
B unhill-fields  burying- ground,  on 
Thurfday,  March  the  cth,  attend¬ 
ed  by  many  of  his  friends  to  the 
place  of  internments  The  feene 
was  awful,  as  there  feemed  hot  ah 
heart  infenlible  of  the  lofs  fufiain- 
ed  in  the  death  of  fo  excellent  a 
man. 

“  To  draw  out  his  ch af after  at 
length,  would  be  again  to  recite 
his  life  and  labours,  or  to  obtrude 
the  partial  judgment  of  a  friend, 
when  the  leader  is  made  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  form  his  own.  The  re¬ 
putation  of  Dr.  Jebb  refts  on  the 
molt  1  o lid  and  lading  bafis,  while 
it  is  left  to  red  upon  his  own  un- 
Tu  l lied ,  amiable,  and  ufeful  life. 

4i  Examine  his  condudl,  and  the 
nearer  you  view  it,  the  more  dif- 
tm&tly  will  you  obferve  his  never 
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[From  Pijgh’s  Remarkable 

44  Ti  yT  R.  Han  way  in  his  perfon 
1 VJL  was  t^ie  middle  fize,  of 
a  thin  fpare  habit,  but  well  fhaped  - 
his  limbs  were  fafhioned  with  the 
niced  fymmetry.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  dooped  very  much,  and 
when  he  walked,  found  it  conduce 
to  eafe  to  let  his  head  incline  to¬ 
wards  one  fide.  When  he  went 


ceafing  purfuifc  of  knowledge  and 
truth  ;  and  his  never  once  depart- 
ing  from  his  own  well-formed  prin¬ 
ciples  and  convicTons.  And  in  all 
his  differences  with  others,  you 
cannot  fail  to  mark  his  Candour  hi 
fp caking  of  the  perfons  and  motives 
of  his  adverfaries,  hov/ever  feverely 
he  reprobated  their  opinions  and 
condubt; 

44  In  every  point  of  view,  he 
appears  to  advantage,  and  is  de- 
ferving  of  much  praife.  In  his 
own  acquirements  he  united  the 
various  merits  which  have  been  a- 
feribed  to  men  of  the  moil  diffin- 
gu Plied  eminence.  As  a  divine,  he 
truly  deferved  the  character  which 
was  given  by  Erafmus  of  William 
Latimer,  44  vere  theologifs,  integri- 
tate  vitae  confpicuus.”  As  a  phy~ 
ficiaft,  We  may,  with  great  truth/ 
apply  to  him,  what  Cafaubon  faid 
of  Galen,  44  criticorifm,  noil  minuff 
quam  medicorum  principem.”  As 
a  patriot,  we  may  mark  him  in  the 
ch  arable  r  of  Sydney,  fanbtus 
amor  patriae  dat  ariinnfm.” 

u  In  fine,  44  fuit  ille  vir,  patres 
cofffcripti,  ficut  feitis,  cum  foils 
elarus,  turn  domi  admirandus  ;  ne- 
que  rebus  externis  magis  laudah- 
dus,  quam  Inffitutis  domefficis.” 
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Occurrences  in  his  Life.] 

firff  to  Ruffia  at  the  age  of  thirty^ 
his  face  was  full  and  comely,  and 
his  perfon  altogether  fuch  as  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  the  appellation  of 
the  44  Hdndfome  Engli/bman .”  But 
the  (hock  which  his  health  received 
in  Perfia,  made  him  much  thinner  ; 
and  though  he  recovered  his  health/ 
fo  as  to  live  iff  England  twenty 
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fucceflive  years  without  any  mate¬ 
rial  illnefs,  he  never  recovered  his 
plurapnefs. 

44  His  features  were  fmall,  but 
without  the  iniignifiean.ce  which 
commonly  attends  fmall  features. 
His  countenance  Was  interefting, 
feniible,  and  calculated  to  infpire 
reverence.  His  blue  eyes  had 
never  been  brilliant  ;  but  they 
exp  relied  the  utmoft  humanity  and 
benevolence";  and  when  he  ipoke, 
the  animation  of  his  countenance 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  were  fuch 
as  feemed  to  carry  conviction  with 
them  even  to  the  mind  of  a  {transfer. 
When  he  endeavoured  to  foothe 
diit refs,  or  point  out  to  any  wretch 
who  had  ftrayed,  the  comforts  of  a 
virtuous  life,  he  was  peculiarly  im- 
preffive  ;  and  every  thing  that  he 
raid  had  an  air  of  confideration  and 
fincerity.' 

44  In  his  drefs,  ns  far  as  was.  con¬ 
fident  with  his  ideas  of  health  and 
eafe,  he  accommodated  himfeif  to 
the  prevailing  faftiion.  As  it  was 
frequently  neceirary  for  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  polite  circles,  on  unexpect¬ 
ed  occafions,  he  ufually  wore  drefs 
clothes,  with  a  large  French  bag  : 
his  hat,  ornamented  with  a  gold 
button,  was  of  a  fize  and  fafhion 
to  be  wOrn  as  well  under  the  atm 
as  on  the  head.  When  it  rained,  a 
a  fmall  parapluie  defended  his  face 
and  wig.  Thus  he  was  always 
prepared  to  enter  imo  any  compa¬ 
ny,  without  impropriety,  or  the 
appearance  of  negligence.  His 
drefs  for  fet  public  occafions  was  a 
ftt it  of  rich  dark  brown  ;  the  coat 
and  waiftcoat  lined  throughout 
with  ermine,  which  juft  appeared 
at  the  edges  ;  and  a  fmall  gold  hik¬ 
ed  fvvord »  As  he  Was  extremely 
fufceptible  of  cold,  he  wore  flannel 
under  the  linings  of  all  his  clothes, 
arid  ufually  three  pair  of  {lockings. 
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H  ; 

He  was  the  firft  man  who  ventured 
to  walk  the  ftreets  of  London  with 
an  umbrella  over  his  head  ;  after 
carrying  one  near  thirty  years,  he 
law  them  come  into  general  ule. 

46  The  precarious  iiate  of  his 
health  when  he  arrived  in  England 
from  Ruilia,  made  it  rreceftary  for 
him  to  life  the  utnxoft  caution  ;  and 
his  perfeverance  in  following  the 
advice  of  the  medical  practitioners 
was  remarkable.  After  Dr.  Lie-’ 
hberkyn,  phyiiciah  to  the  king  of 
Frirflia,  had  recommended  milk  as 
a  proper  diet  to  reffore  his  ftrength, 
he  made  it  the  chief  part  of  his  food 
for  thirty  years  ;  and  though  it  at 
firft  difagreed  with  him,  he  perfifted 
in  trying  it  under  every  preparation 
that  it  was  capable  of,  till  it  agreed 
with  iiis  ftomach.  He  knew  that 
exercife  was  neceffar v  to  him,  and 
he  loved  it.  He  was  not  one  of 
thofe  who  had  rgther  take  a  dole 
than  a  walk  ;  and  though  he  had 
commonly  his  carriage  with  him 
when  he  went  abroad,  he  yet  walk¬ 
ed  nearly  as  much  as  he  rode,  and 
with  fuch  a  pace,  that  he  ufed  to 
fay  he  was  always  more  incommod¬ 
ed  in  the  ftreets  by  thofe  he  p ailed y 
than  by  them  who  overtook  him. 
By  this  rigid  attention  and  care  his 
health  was  eftabliflied,  his  lungs 
acquired'  ftrength  and  ektfticity  ; 
and  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
lived  feveral  years  longer,  if  the 
diforder,  which  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  his  death,  had  left  him  to 
the  gradual  decay  of  nature. 

44  His  mind  was  the  moft  adlive 
that  it  is  poflible  to  conceive;  al¬ 
ways  on  the  wing,  and  never  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  weary.  To  fit  ftill, 
and  endeavour  to  give  reft  to  the 
thought,  was  a  luxury  to  which  he, 
was  a  perfect  ftranger  :  he  dreaded 
nothing  fo  muck  as  inadlivify,  and 
that  modem'  diforder  which  the 

French/ 
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French,  who  feel  it  not  fo  much  as 
©urfelves,  diftinguifh  by  the  name 
of  ennui . 

“  He  rofe  in  the  fummer  at  four 
or  five,  and  in  the  winter  at  feven  ; 
and  having  always  bulinefs  before 
him,  he  was  every  day  employed 
till  the  time  of  retiring  to  red  ;  and 
when  in  health,  I  am  told,  was 
commonly  afleep  within  two  mi¬ 
nutes  after  his  lying  down  in  bed. 

Writing  was  his  favourite  em¬ 
ployment,  or  rather  amufement  ; 
and  when  the  number  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  works  is  eon lidered,  and  that 
they  were  the  produce  only  of  thole 
hours,  which  he  was  able  to  (natch 
from  public  bulinefs,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  his  application.  He 
wrote  a  fine  flowing  hand  to  the 
lafi,  when  he .  pleafed,  without 
fpedtacles.  And  he  had  always  one 
or  two  of  the  clerks  belonging  to 
his  office,  or  to  fome  of  the  cha¬ 
ritable  infiitutiens  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  to  live  in  his  houl'e  and 
alfift  him.  When  Dodior  Gold- 
fmith,  to  relieve  himfelf  from  the 
labour  of  writing,  engaged  an  ama- 
nuenlis.  he  found  himfelf  incapa¬ 
ble  of  dictation  ;  and  after  eying 
each  other  fome  time,  unable  to 
proceed,  the  Dodtor  put  a  guinea 
in  his  hand,  and  fent  him  away  : 
but  it  was  not  lb  with  Mr.  Han- 
way  ;  he  could  compofe  falter  than 
any  perfon  could  write.  His  mode 

was  to  didtate  for  as  many  hours 

* 

together  as  he  could  fpare,  and  af¬ 
terwards  corredt  the  copy,  which 
was  again  wrote  out  and  corredted, 
perhaps  feveral  times. 

“  To  write  a  fine  hand  very  fait 
is  a  qualification  which  many  per- 
fons,  not  defedtive  in  abilities,  do 
not  attain  ;  but  to  write  very  well, 
and  with  ltridt  orthography  from 
the  verbal  dictation  of  another  per¬ 
fon,  without  hefitation,  will  be 
found  difficult  by  every  perfon  who 
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tries  it.  Yet  all  this  Mr.  Han  way 
required,  and  with  it  the  utmoti 
difpatch.  This  made  it  necefiary 
for  him  to  choofe  his  affiltants,  at 
an  early  age,  while  the  mind  is 
flexible,  and  to  have  them  live  in 
his  houle,  and  take  pains  to  inllrudt 
them.  He  had  a  very  happy  me¬ 
thod  of  conveying  inftrudtion  ;  but 
the  dole  application  which  he  re¬ 
quired  at  all  hours,  his  impatience, 
and  the  natural  turn  of  his  temper, 
feldom  latisfied,  not  infrequently 
petulant,  and  always  expreiling  his 
difapprobation  in  terms  which  had 
the  appearance  of  ill-nature,  were 
the  caule  that  but  few  of  the  youths 
he  took  under  his  care  remained 
with  him  any  length  of  time.  If 
by  attention,  adlivity,  and  perfe- 
verance,  and  a  judicious  fell-com¬ 
mendation,  not  too  frequently  af« 
lumed,  they  could  go  on  till  they 
gained  his  confidence,  he  feldom 
failed  to  make  them  alert,  ready  at 
figures  and  writing,  and  honed: 
men.  One  of  the  two  pamphlets  on 
bread,  which  contains  ninety  oc¬ 
tavo  pages,  two  hundred  iawiheets, 
I  wrote  from  his  dictation,  in  one 
forenoon,  although  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  calculations  in  it  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  produce  of  grain,  when 
ground,  drefied,  and  baked. 

“  By  leaving  his  work  to  tranf- 
a 61  his  ordinary  bulinefs,  and  af¬ 
terwards  recurring  to  it  with  new 
ideas,  all  his  literary  labours  are 
defediive  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter,  and  appear  to  have  too 
much  of  the  mifcellaneous  in  their 
compofition.  The  original  idea  is 
fometimes  left  for  the  purfuit  of 
one  newly  darted,  and  either  taken 
up  again,  when  the  mind  of  the 
reader  has  aimed  loft  it,  or  it  is 
totally  deferred.  Yet  thofe  who 
are  judges  of  literary  compofition, 
fay  that  his  language  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  the  effedf  he  defired 

on 
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on  the  reader,  and  imprefs  him 
with  the  idea  that  the  author  was  a 
man  of  inflexible  integrity,  and 
wrote  from  the  pure  dictates  of  the 
heart.  It  is  plain,  and  unornament¬ 
ed,  without  the  appearance  of  art, 
or  the  affedlation  of  Angularity. 
Its  greateft  defedt  (fay  they)  is  a 
want  of  concifenefs  ;  its  greateft 
beauty  an  unaffedted  and  genuine 
limplicity.  He  fpoke  French  and 
Portuguefe,  and  underftood  the 
Rus  and  modern  Perfic  imperfect¬ 
ly  :  Latin  he  had  been  taught  at 
fchool  ;  but  had  not  much  occafion 
to  cultivate  it  after  he  entered  into 
life. 

“  In  his  natural  difpolition  he 
was  cheerful  but  ferene.  He  en¬ 
joyed  his  own  joke,  and  applauded 
the  wit  of  another  ;  but  never  de¬ 
fect!  ded  from  a  certain  dignity 
which  he  thought  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary.  His  experience  furniflied 
him  with  fome  anecdote  or  adven¬ 
ture,  fuitable  to  every  turn  the  dif- 
courfe  could  take ;  and  he  was  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  communicate  it. 
If  in  the  hour  of  conviviality  the 
difeourfe  took  a  turn,  not  conliftent 
with  the  mo  ft  rigid  chaftity,  he 
was  not  forward  to  reprove  or  take 
offence ;  but  any  attack  on  religion, 
especially  in  the  company  of  young 
people,  was  fure  to  meet  his  moil 
pointed  difapprobation.  In  con- 
verfation  he  was  eaty  of  accefs, 
and  gave  readily  to  every  one  the 
beft  anfwer  which  occurred :  but 
not  fond  of  much  fpeaking  himfelf, 
he  did  not  always  bear  with  pati¬ 
ence,  though  commonly  with  fi- 
lence,  the  forward  and  importu¬ 
nate  ;  them  with  whom  every  man, 
and  every  thing  is  either  the  very 
beft  or  the  very  worft  poffible ; 
who  exemplify,  for  the  inftrudtion 
of  their  auditors,  thofe  common 
ideas  which  it  is  not  poffible  could 
cfcape  them ;  and  think  loudnefs, 
1787, 
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and  the  gefticulation  of  unnecef- 
lary  warmth,  can  fupply  the  place 
of  argument  and  politenefs.  If  the 
mirth  degenerated  into  boifterous 
laughter,  he  took  his  leave  :  «  My 
companions,”  he  would  fay,  44  were 
too  merry  to  be  happy,  or  to  let 
me  be  happy,  fo  I  left  them.”  He 
fpoke  better  in  public  than  was  to 
be  expedted  of  one  who  wrote  fa 
mueh,  and  pointed  to  his  fubject  ; 
though  he  'was  fometimes  feduced 
into  an  eulogium  on  the  ufefulnefs 
of  the  merchant ,  a  character  for 
which  he  entertained  great  rever¬ 
ence. 

44  Although  he  himfelf  never 
drank  wine  undiluted  with  water, 
he  partook  willingly  of  the  joys  of 
the  table,  and  that  felicity  of  con« 
verfation,  which  a  moderate  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  bottle  excites  among 
men  of  parts  ;  but  he  knew  how 
the  love  of  company  infatuates 
young  people,  and  the  danger  to 
which  it  expofes  them.  The  wri¬ 
ter  of  thefe  fheets  is  indebted  to 
him  beyond  the  power  of  expref- 
non,  particularly  for  his  advice, 
which  he  had  the  method  of  admi- 
niftering  without  giving  difguft ; 
and  he  never  received  fo  ferious  a 
caution  as  when  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  at  the  defire  of  Hr  Jofeph  An¬ 
drews,  he  fung  a  fong  better  than 
Mr.  Hanway  expedted. 

“  Im  his  tranfadtions  with  the 
world,  he  was  aiw'ays  open,  can¬ 
did  and  lincere  :  Whatever  he  faid 
might  be  depended  on  with  impli¬ 
cit  confidence.  He  adhered  to  the 
ftridt  truth,  even  in  the  manner  of 
his  relation,  and  no  brilliancy  ot 
thought  could  induce  him  to  vary 
from  the  fadt ;  but  although  fo 
frank  in  his  own  proceedings,  he 
had  feen  too  much  of  life  to  be 
eafily  deceived  by  others ;  and  he 
did  not  often  place  a  confidence 
that  was  betrayed.  He  did  not, 
Q  how- 
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however,  think  the  world  fo  dege¬ 
nerate  as  is  commonly  imagined  : 

4 4  And  if  I  did/*  he  ufed  to  fay, 
4‘  1  would  not  let  it  appear;  for 
nothing  can  tend  fo  effectually  to 
make  a  man  wicked,  or  to  keep 
him  fo,  as  a  marked  fufpicion* 
Confidence  is  the  reward  of  truth 
and  fidelity,  and  tliefe  fhould  never 
be  exerted  in  vain.” 

4  4  His  religion  was  pure,  rational, 
fervent,  and  lincere  ;  equally  di- 
flant  from  a  cold  inanimate  languor, 
and  the  phantafies  of  fupernatural 
intelligence  :  it  was  his  rcfource 
conflantly  in  trouble,  as  was  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  moment  of  imagination. 
He  believed  the  truths  revealed  in 
the  gofpel,  with  the  mod  unvaried 
confidence  ;  but  fliewed  no  aufte- 
rity  to  perfons  who  fet  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  experience  in  oppo- 
fition  to  them,  if  they  appeared  to 
doubt  with  a  willingnefs  to  be  con¬ 
vinced.  He  confidered  religion  as 
the  moft  effectual  reftraint  on  bad 
aCtions  ;  and  although  he  rejoiced 
at  the  light  which  has  been  thrown 
by  Mr.  Voltaire,  and  other  modern 
writers,  on  the  fuperftition  of  for¬ 
mer  ages ;  he  preferred  even  that, 
with  its  attendant  cruelty  and  felfifh- 
nefs,  to  a  comfortlefs  fcepticifm, 
and  fometimes  proceeded  fo  far  as 
to  exprefs  his  fears  that  the  gene¬ 
rality  might  one  day  become  too 
enlightened  to  be  happy. 

“  He  knew  well  how  much  the 
happinefs  of  mankind  is  dependant 
on  honed;  in'duftry,  and  received  a 
plealure,  but  faintly  defcribed  in 
words,  when  any  of  the  objeCts  of 
his  charity  cleanly  apparalled,  and 
with  cheerful  and  contented  coun¬ 
tenances,  c*ame  to  pay  their  ref- 
peCts  to  him.  He  treated  them  as 
his  acquaintances,  entered  into 
their  concerns  with  a  paternal  af- 
feCtion,  and  let  them  know  that  on 
any  real  emergency  they  might 


apply  with  confidence  to  him.  It: 
was  this,  rather  than  the  largenefs 
of  his  gifts,  that  endeared  him  fo 
much  to  the  common  people:  he 
never  walked  out  but  was  followed 
by  the  good  wifhes,  filent  or  ex* 
preffed,  of  fome  to  whom  he  had 
offered  relief.  To  meet  the  eye  of 
him  whom  he  had  obliged,  was  to 
him  the  highefi  luxury  ;  and  no 
man  enjoyed  it  oftener. 

<i  Of  his  charity,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  :  it  was 
of  that  prudent  and  confiderate 
kind,  which  is  of  the  mofi  fubffan- 
tial  benefit.  It  did  not  confiit 
merely  in  giving. ;  and  though  his 
heart  was  ever  open  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  unfortunate,  it  re¬ 
quired  fomething  more  than  mere 
fupplication  to  obtain  his  abidance. 
He  was  particularly  careful  to  dif- 
countenance  the  fafliionable  gen¬ 
teel  way  of  begging  by  letter,  in 
which  talents  capable  of  procuring 
fupport  are  held  out  as  excufes  for 
diffrefs.  To  him  that  had  once 
deceived  him  by  fictitious  diffrefs 
he  was  .inexorable ;  but  when  real 
mifery,  the  effeCt  of  accident  or 
inevitable  misfortune,  came  in  his 
way,  he  never  failed  to  afford  fub- 
flantial  relief,  which  he  was  always 
enabled  to  do  ;  for  he  had  the  dif- 
tribution  every  year  of  more  than 
his  own  whole  income  amounted 
to.  It  is  not  the  love  of  money, 
fo  much  as  the  love  of  eafe,  which 
keeps  clofe  the  coffers  of  the 
wealthy. 

44  When  once  Mr.  Hanway  had 
engaged  in  a  public  charitable  un¬ 
dertaking,  he  omitted  nothing  that 
could  poffibly  tend  to  its  promo¬ 
tion  ;  no  department  was  beneath 
him  ;  his  eye  pervaded  the  whole 
fyffem,  and,  like  that  of  Provi- 
dence,  rvever  fiopt  whilft  any  thing 
remained  to  be  done  to  further  his 
benevolent  defigns*  He  thought 

every 
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every  thing  great  which  concerned 
the  caufe  of  humanity.  The  love 
of  his  fellow  creatures  fhew,ed  itfelf 
in  every  adhon  of  his  life.  Blefted 
with  an  elegant  fufficiency,  he  fe- 
parated  what  was  within  his  idea  of 
enough,  and  looked  upon  the  reft 
as  appropriated,  as  a  referve  to  fa- 
tisfy  demands  whenever  they  fhould 
he  properly  made.  Di  ft  reft,  not 
incurred  by  profligacy,  was  to  his 
heart  a  claim  of  relationfhip  ;  and 
he  feemed  to  eftcefn  himfelf,  what 
he  moft  emphatically  was,  one  of 
the  chief  inftruments  ot  Providence, 
to  affift  the  indigent,  inlirudt  the 
ignorant,  to  reclaim  the  guilty,  and 
keep  the  good  from  being  di (con¬ 
tented  with  their  ilationin  life. 

Indeed  nothing  can  more  clear- 
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l.y  evmce  the  edeem  which  men  en¬ 
tertained  for  his  character,  than  the 
borrow  they  exprefted  at  his  death. 
A  long  train  of  friends  followed  Ins 
hearfe,  and  affifre'd  in  paying  the 
laft  mournful  duties  to  the  remains 
of  a  man  they  fo  tenderly  loved 
whilft  living.  Di*.  Glaffte,  one  of 
his  executors,  read  a  part  of  the 
burial  lervice  over  the  corpfe,  as 
great  a  part  as  his  grief  wrould  per¬ 
mit  him  ;  and  Dr.  Markham,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  friendfhip 
for  a  long  feries  of  years,  in  a  very 
pathetic  difcourfe  recalled  to  the 
minds  of  their  mutual  friends  af- 
fembled  on  this  folemn  occaiion  in 
the  church  at  Hendon,  the  virtues 
of  the  benevolent  man  they  had 
loft. 
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[Extracted  from  the  Second  Volume,  of  Volley’s  Travels  through  Syria 

and  Egypt,  j  , 


“  QHAlKDaher,  whoinourtime, 
has  iven  fo  much  trouble  to 
the  Porte,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth, 
deftcended  from  one  of  thofe  tribes 
of  Bedouins  who  ufually  encamp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
environs  of  Lake  Tabaria,  (the 
ancient  Tiberias).  His  enemies 
are  fond  of  reminding  us  that  in 
his  youth  he  was  a  camel  driver  ; 
but  this  circumftance,  which  does 
honour  to  his  abilities,  by  fuggeft- 
ing  the  difficulties  he  muft  have  en¬ 
countered  in  his  rife,  has  befides  in 
this  country  nothing  incompatible 
with  a  ditlinguiftied  birth ;  it  is 
now,  and  always  will  be,  ufual 
with  the  Arab  princes,  to  employ 
themfteives  in  occupations  which 


appear  to  us  mean.  Thus  I  have 
already  obferved  that  the  Shaiks 
themfelves  guide  their  camels,  and 
look  after  their  horles,  while  their 
wives  and  daughters  grind  the  corn, 
bake  the' bread,  wafti  the  linen,  and 
fetch  water,  as  in  the  times  of  A- 
braham,  and  Homer  ;  and  this  ffin-n 
pie  and  laborious  life,  poffibly,  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  happinefs  than 
that  liftlefs  i nativity,  and  fatiating 
luxury  which  furround  the  great 
in  poliftied  nations.  As  for  Daher* 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  of  one  of  the 
moft  powerful  families  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
Omar,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  he  divided  the  go¬ 
vernment  with  his  unde  and  two 
C  a**  bro* 
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brothers*  His  domain  was  Safad, 
a  fmall  town  and  Prong  hold  in  the 
mountains,  to  the  north-well  of 
the  lake  of  Tabaria,  to  which  he 
fhortly  after  added  Tabaria  itfelf. 
There  Pocock  found  him  in  1737# 
occupied  in  fortifying  himfelf  a* 
gainP  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus,  who, 
not  long  before,  had  firangled  one 
of  his  brothers.  In  174.2,  another 
pacha,  named  Soliman-d-adm,  be- 
fieged  him  there,  and  bombarded 
the  place,  to  the  great  aftonilh- 
ment  of  all  Syria,  where  bombs  are 
but  little  known,  even  at  prefertt. 
In  fpite  of  his  courage,  Daher  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  when 
a  fortunate,-  and,  it  is  alledged,  pre¬ 
meditated  incident,  relieved  him 
from  his  embarraifmerst.  A  vio¬ 
lent  and  fudden  cholic  carried  off 
Soliman  in  two  days.  Afad-ei- 
adm,  his  brother  and  fucceffor, 
wanted  either  the  fame  motives,  or 
the  fame  inclinations,  to  continue 
the  war,  and  Daher  was  un  mol  di¬ 
ed,  on  the  part  of  the  Ottomans, 
But  his  a&ivity,  and  the  intrigues  of 
his  neighbours,  foon  gave  him  o- 
ther  employment.  Reafons  of  in- 
tereft  embroiled  him  with  his  uncle 
and  brother,  recourfe  was  had  to 
arms  more  than  once,  and  Daher, 
always  victorious,  thought  it  bell 
to  conclude  thefe  difputes  by  the 
death  of  his  competitors. 

Invefted  then  with  the  whole 
power  of  his  family,  and  abfolute 
mailer  of  its  force,  new  profpects 
opened  to  his  ambition.  The  com¬ 
merce  in  which  he  engaged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cultom  of  all  the  Aliatic 
'  princes  and  governors,  made  him  fen- 
lible  of  the  advantage  of  immedi¬ 
ate  communication  with  the  fea.  He 
conceived  that  a  port  in  his  hands 
would  become  a  public  market,  to 
which  Grangers  reforting,  a  compe¬ 
tition  would  arife  favourable  to  the 
fale  of  his  commodities.  Acre,  iitu- 


ated  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  tnt« 
der  his  eye,  was  fuited  to  his  de* 
ligns,  lince  for  feveral  years  he  had 
tranfadfed  bufinefs  there  with  the 
French  factors.  This  town  was 
in  reality  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  a 
mife table  open  village,  without  de* 
fence.  The  Pacha  of  Saide  main- 
tained  there  an  Aga,  and  a  few  fol- 
diers  who  dared  not  fhew  themfelves 
in  the  held  ;  while  the  Bedouins 
really  governed,  and  were  mailers 
of  all  the  country,  up  to  its  very 
gates.  The  plain,  fo  fertile  in 
former  times,  was  nothing  but  an 
extenlive  waile,  on  which  the  wa¬ 
ters  ftagnated,  and  infected  the  en¬ 
virons  by  their  vapours.  The  an® 
cient  harbour  was  choaked  up,  but 
the  road  of  Haifa,  which  is  depen¬ 
dant  on  it,  was  fo  advantageouily 
lituated,  that  Daher  determined  to 
gain  pofTeffion  of  it.  A  pretext 
was  neceffary,  which  was  foon  fur® 
milled  by  the  condudt  of  the  aga. 

“  One  day,  while  fome  warlike 
Pores,  intended  to  be  employed  a- 
gainlt  the  filaik,  were  landing,  Da® 
her  marched  brilkly  towards  Acre, 
fent  a  menacing  letter  to  the  Aga, 
which  made  him  take  to  flight,  and 
entered  the  town,  where  he  ePa® 
blilhed  himfelf  without  refiftance  * 
this  happened  about  the  year  1749. 
He  was  then  hxty  three-years  old. 
This  age  feenis  rather  too  advanced 
for  fuch  entcrprizes  ;  but  when  we 
recolledl,  that  in  1776,  at  near 
ninety,  he  Pill  boldly  mounted  a 
fiery  Peed,  it  is  evident  he  was 
much  younger  than  that  age  ufu- 
ally  implies.  So  bold  a  meafure 
could  not  pafs  unnoticed  ;  this  he 
forefaw,  and  therefore  inPantly 
difpatched  a  letter  to  the  Pacha  of 
Saide,  reprefenting  to  him  that  the 
affair  was  entirely  perfonal  between 
him  and  the  Aga,  and  protePing 
thar  he  was  not  lefs  the  very  fub- 
miffive  fubjedt  of  the  Sultan,  and 

the 
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the  Pacha  ;  that  he  would  pay  the 
tribute  of  the  diftridt  he  now*  occu¬ 
pied,  as  had  been  done  heretofore 
by  the  Ag'a  ;  and  would  undertake 
bell des  to  redrain  the  Arabs,  and  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  reftore 
this  ruined  country.  This  appli¬ 
cation,  backed  by  a  few  thoufand 
fequins,  produced  its  effedt  in  the 
divans  of  Saide,  and  Conftantino- 
ple  :  his  reafons  were  acknowleged 
juft,  and  all  his  demands  granted. 

Not  that  the  porte  was  the 
dupe  of  the  proteftations  of  Daher; 
it  is  too  much  accuilomed  to  fuch 
proceedings  to  midake  them  •  but 
it  is  a  maxim  with  the  Turks,  not 
to  keep  their  vaffals  in  too  drift:  an 
obedience ;  they  have  long  been 
convinced,  that  were  they  to  make 
war  with  all  rebels,  it  would  be 
an  endiefs  labour,  and  occafion  a 
vaft  confumption  of  men  and  mo¬ 
ney  ;  without  reckoning  the  rilk  of 
frequent  defeats,  and  the  confe- 
quent  encouragement  to  revolt. 
Their  plan  therefore,  is  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  ;  temporise  »  and  excite  the 
neighbours,  relations,  and  children 
of  the  revoiters  again d:  them  ;  and, 
fooner,  or  later,  the  rebels,  who 
uniformly  follow  the  fame  fteps, 
buffer  the  fame  fate,  and  end  by 
enriching'  the  fultan  with  their 
fpoils. 

44  Daher,  on  his  part,  wrell  knew 
the  real  value  of  this  apparent 
friendfhip.  Acre,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  for  his  refidence,  was  defti- 
tute  of  defence,  and  might  ealily 
be  furprized,  either  by  fea  or  land  ; 
he  determined  therefore  to  fortify 
it.  In  the  year  1750,  under  pre¬ 
text  of  building  himfelf  a  houfe,  he 
eredfed,  on  the  northern  angle  to¬ 
wards  the  fea,  a  palace,  which  he 
provided  with  cannon.  He  then 
built  feveral  towers  for  the  defence 
of  the  fort,  and  enclofed  the  town 
by  a  wall*  in  which  he  left  only 
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two  gates.  Thefe  by  the  Turks 
were  imagined  very  formidable 
works,  though  they  would  be 
laughed  at  in  Europe.  The  palace 
of  Daher,  with  its  lofty  and  flight 
walls,  its  narrow  ditch,  and  an¬ 
tique  turrets,  is  incapable  of  the 
fmallell  reliftance  :  four  held  pieces 
would  demolifh,  in  two  dif charges, 
both  the  walls  and  .the  wretched 
cannon  mounted  on  them,  at  the 
height  of  fifty  feet.  The  wall  of 
the  town  was  (fill  more  feeble  ;  it 
has  neither  Ioffe,  nor  rampart,  and 
is  not  three  feet  thick.  Through 
all  this  pait  of  Afia,  baftions,  lines 
of  defence,  covered  ways,  ram¬ 
parts,  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing 
relative  to  modern  fortification,  are 
utterly  unknown.  A  fingle  thirty 
guk  frigate  would,  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  bombard  and  lay  in  ruins 
the  whole  coaft  :  but,  as  this  igno¬ 
rance  common  to  both  the  af- 
failants  ahd  defendants,  the  balance 
remains  equal. 

After  thefe  precautions,  Daher 
occupied  himfelf  in  effecting  fuch  a 
reformation  in  the  country  as 
fhould  augment  his  power.  The 
Arabs  of  Saker,  Muziana,  and  other 
neighbouring  tribes,  had  caufed  a 
defertion  of  the  pcafants,  by  their 
inroads  and  devaluations ;  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  repel  them  ;  and  by  al¬ 
ternately  employing  prayers  and 
menaces,  prefents  and  arms,  he  re- 
ftored  fecurity  to  the  hufbandman, 
who  might  now  fow  his  corn,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  feeing  the  harveft  de¬ 
ft  royed,  or  carried  off  by  robbers; 
the  excellence  of  the  foil  attracted 
cultivators,  but  the  certainty  of  fe¬ 
curity,  £hat  blelfmg  fo  precious  to 
thofe  who  have  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
continual  alarm,  was  a  ftill  ilronger 
inducement.  The  fame  of  Daher 
fpread  through  Syria,  and  Maho¬ 
metan  and  Chriftian  farmers,  every 
where  defpoiled  and  harraffed,  took 
•  "  C  3  *efi.ge% 
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refuge,  in  great  numbers,  with  a 
prince  under  whom  they  were  fure 
to  find  both  civil  and  religious  tole*- 
ration.  A  colony  of  Greeks  emi¬ 
grated  from  Cyprus,  now  nearly 
defolated,  by  the  oppreffions  of  the 
governor,  the.  infurrecfions  they 
produced,  and  the  cruelty  with 
which  Kior  Pacha  expiated  fuch 
offences,  To  thefe,  Daher  afligned 
a  fpot  of  ground,  under  the  walls 
of  Acre,  which  they  laid  out  into 
gardens.  The  Europeans,  who 
found  a  ready  fale  for  their  mer¬ 
chandize,  formed  numerous  fettle- 
ments  ;  the  lands  were  cleared,  the 
waters  drained,  the  air  became 
purer,  and  the  country  at  once  la- 
jubrious  and  pleafant. 

<c  To  ftrengthen  himfelf  hill 
more,  Daher  renewed  his  alliances 
with  the  great  tribes  of  the  defert, 
among  whom  he  had  difpofed  of 
his  children  in  marriage.  This 
policy  had  feveral  advantages  ;  for, 
in  them,  he  fe cured  an  inviolable 
afyluip,  in  cafe  of  accidents ;  by 
this  means,  alfo,  he  kept  in  check 
the  pacha  of  Damafeus,  and  pro- 
cured  excellent  horfes,  of  which 
he  was  always  pafiionately  fond. 
He  courted,  therefore,  the  Shaiks 
of  Amiza,  of  Sardia  and  Saker. 
Then,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  were  leen 
in  Acre,  thofe  little  dry  and  parch¬ 
ed  men,  unufual  even  to  the  Sy¬ 
rians.  He  furnifhed  them  writh 
arms  and  cloathing  :  and  the  de¬ 
fer  t„  alfo,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  beheld 
men  in  plofe  drefles,  and  armed 
with  mufkets  and  piftols,  inftead  of 
bows  apd  march-lock  guns. 

For  fome  years,  the  pachas  of 
Baide  and  Dpmafciis  had  been  in¬ 
commoded  by  the  Mptoualis,  who 
pillaged  their  lands,  and  refufed 
their  tribute.  Daher,  fpnftble  of 
the  advantage  to  be  made  of  thefe 
allies,  fir  ft  interpofed  as  mediator, 
apd,  aftpnyards,  in  order  tp  ac? 


commodate  the  parties,  offered  to 
become  fecuriry  for  the  Motoualis, 
and  pay  their  tribute.  The  pachas 
accepted  this  propofal,  which  ren¬ 
dered  their  revenues  certain,  and 
Daher  was  content  with  the  baiv 
gain  he  had  made,  fince  he  had 
fee u red  the  friendfliip  of  a  people 
who  could  bring  ten  thoufand  horfe 
into  the  field. 

The  Shaik,  however,  did  not 
peaceably  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  ;  fince  he  ftill  had  to  fear 
the  attack  of  a  jealous  fqperior* 
and  his  power  was  ihaken  at  home, 
by  domeftic  enemies,  almqft  as  dan¬ 
gerous.  Agreeable  to  the  wretched 
policy  of  the  Eaft,  he  had  bellowed 
feparate  governments  on  his  foils, 
and  placed  them  at  a  diftance  from 
him,  in  countries  which  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  maintenance.  Front 
this  arrangement  it  followed,  that 
thefe  Shaiks  feeing  themfelves  the 
children  of  a  great  prince,  wifhed 
to  fupport  a  fuitable  ftpte,  lo  that 
their  revenues  loon  fell  fhort  of 
their  expences.  Their  fubjedlg 
were  oppreft'ed  by  them  and  their 
agents,  and  complaints  were  made 
to  Daher,  who  reprimanded  them  ; 
and  court  flatterers  irritating  both 
parties,  a  quarrel  was  the  confe- 
quence,  and  war  broke  out  between 
the  father  and  his  children.  The 
brothers,  too,  frequently  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  which  was  another 
caufe  of  war.  Befides,  the  Shaik 
was  growing  old,  and  his  Tons,  who 
coniidered  him  as  having  arrived  at 
the  ufual  limits  of  human  life, 
longed  to  anticipate  the  fucceflion. 
He  mull  neceffarily  leave  a  princi¬ 
pal  heir  to  his  titles  and  power  ; 
each  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  the 
preference,  and  this  competition 
furnifhed  a  frefli  fpbjedl  of  jealou fy 
and  diftenfion.  From  motives  of 
narrow  and  contemptible  policy, 
Daher  fomented  tfte  diicord  ;  this 

might 
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might  indeed  produce  the  effecft  of 
keeping  his  foldiery  in  exercife, 
and  inuring  them  to  war  ;  but,  be¬ 
ftdes  that  it  was  produdive  of  num- 
berlefs  diforders,  it  had  the  farther 
inconvenience  of  cauiing  a  diftipa- 
tion  of  treafure,  which  obliged 
him  to  have  recourfe  to  ruinous 
expedients :  the  cufto'm-houfe  du¬ 
ties  were  augmented,  and  com¬ 
merce,  oppreffed,  loft  its  adlivity. 
Thefe  civil  wars,  beftdes,  were  dc- 
ftruclive  to  agriculture,  which  can-  V 
not  be  injured,  without  the  confe- 
quences  being  always  fenlibly  felt, 
in  a  ftate  fo  limited  as  the  fmall 
territories  of  Daher. 

Nor  did  the  divan  of  Con- 
ft  anti  nople  behold,  without  cha¬ 
grin,  the  increafing  power  of  Da¬ 
her  ;  and  his  ambitious  views, 
which  were  now  become  apparent, 
increafed  its  jealoufy.  Its  jealouiy 
was  ftill  more  increafed  by  a  re- 
queft  he  presented.  Till  that  time, 
he  had  only  held  his  domains  under 
the  title  of  a  renter,  and  by  annual 
leafe.  His  vanity  was  wearied  of 
this  reflridtion  ;  and,  as  he  poffefled 
all  the  effentials  of  power,  he  afpir- 
ed  to  its  titles  :  nay,  perhaps,  he 
thought  them  neccftary,  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  eft.,blifti  his  authority  over 
his  children,  and  his  fubjedts.  About 
the  year  1768,  he  theretore  iol lick¬ 
ed  a  permanent  inveftiture  of  his 
government,  for  himfelf  and  his 
fucceftor,  and  demanded  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  Sbaik  of  Acre ,  Prince  of 
Princes ,  Governor  of  Nazareth  ^  Pa- 
bar  ia ,  and  Safad ,  and  Shale  of  all 
Galilee .  The  Porte  conceded  every 
thing  to  fear  and  money  :  but  this 
proof  of  vanity,  awakened  more 
and  more  her  jealoufy  and  difplea- 
fure. 

“  There  were,  beftdes,  too  many 
caufes  of  complaint,  which,  though 
palliated  by  Daher,  could  not  but 
intreafe  this  diftruftj  and  roufe  a 


defire  of  vengeance.  Such  was  the 
adventure  of  the  celebrated  pillage 
of  the  caravan  of  Mecca,  1757. 
Sixty  thoufand  pilgrims  plundered, 
and  difperfed  over  the  defert,  a 
great  number  deftroyed  by  fword 
or  famine,  women  reduced  to  fla- 
very,  the  iofs  of  immenfe  riches, 
and,  above  all,  the  facrilegious 
violation  of  fo  folemn  an  adl  of  re¬ 
ligion,  produced  a  commotion  in 
the  empire,  which  is  not  forgotten. 
The  plundering  Arabs  were  the  al¬ 
lies  of  Daher,  who  received  them 
at  Acre,  and  there  permitted  them 
to  fell  their  booty.  The  Porte 
loaded  him  with  the  bittereft  re¬ 
proaches,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  himfelf,  and  to  appeafe 
the  divan,  by  fending  the  white 
banner  of  the  prophet  to  Conftan- 
tinople. 

44  Such  alfo  was  the  affair  of  the 
Maltefe  corfairs.  For  fome  years 
they  had  infefted  the  coafts  of  Syria, 
and,  under  the  falfe  pretext  of  a 
neutral  flag,  were  received  into  the 
road  of  Acre  :  where  they  unload¬ 
ed  their  ipoils,  and  fold  the  prizes 
they  had  taken  from  the  Turks. 
No  fooner  were  thefe  abufes  divulg¬ 
ed,  than  the  Mahometans  exclaim¬ 
ed  againft  the  facrilege,  and  the 
Porte  thundered  vengeance.  Daher 
pleaded  ignorance  of  the  fadt,  and, 
to  prove  he  no  way  favoured  a  com-’ 
meice  fo'difgracefui  to  the  ftate  and 
to  religion,  armed  two  galliots,  and 
fent  them  to  lea,  with  oftenfible  or¬ 
ders  to  drive  off  the  Maltefe.  But 
the  fadt  is,  that  thefe  galliots  com¬ 
mitted  no  hoftiiities  againft  the 
Maltefe,  but  ferved,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  correfpond  with  them  at 
fea,  remote  from  all  witnefles.  Da¬ 
her  did  more :  he  pretended  the 
road  of  Haifa  was  unprotedled ; 
that  the  enemy  might  rake  iheltcr 
there  in  fpite  of  him,  and  required 
the  Porte  to  build  a  fortrefs  there, 
C  4  and 
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and  provide  it  with  cannon,  at  the 
expence  of  the  Sultan  :  his  demand 
was  complied  with,  and  Daher, 
fhortly  after,  procured  the  fort  to 
be  adjudged  ufelels,  demoliflied  it, 
and  tranlported  the  brals  cannon 
from  thence  to  Acre, 

“  Thefe  things  kept  alive  the 
difcontent  and  alarms  of  the  divan, 
and  though  thefe  were  diminiftied 
by  the  great  age  of  Daher ;  the 
turbulent  fpirit  of  his  fons,  and  the 
military  talents  of  Ali,  the  eldelt 
of  them,  hill  gave  the  Porte  much 
xineafmefs :  (he  dreaded  to  fee  an 
independent  power  perpetuate  it- 
felf,  and  even  become  formidable. 
Bur,  heady  to  her  ordinary  fy hem, 
refrained  from  open  hohilities,  and 
proceeded  by  fecret  means  :  fhe 
Pent  Capidjis,  excited  dornehic 
quarrels,  and  oppofed  agents,  ca¬ 
pable  at  leah  of  preventing,  for  a 
time,  the  confequences  hie  feared. 

“  The  moh  perfevering  of  thefe 
was  that  Ofman,  Pacha  of  Damaf¬ 
cus,  whom  we  have  feen  aft  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  war  of  Ali  Bey.  He 
bad  merited  the  favour  of  the 
Porte,  by  difcovering  the  treafures 
of  Solomon  Pacha,  whofe  mam- 
louk  he  was.  The  perfonal  hatred 
be  bore  to  Daher,  and  the  known 
adtivity  of  his  charadier,  were  hill 
greater  recommendations.  He  was 
confidered  as  a  proper  counterpoile 
to  Daher,  and  was  accordingly 
named  Pacha  of  Damafcus  in  1760. 
To  give  him  hill  additional  weight, 
his  two  fons  were  appointed  to  the 
pachalics  of  Tripoli  and  Saide ; 
and,  to  complete  his  power,  in 
1765,  Jerufalem  and  all  Palefline 
Were  added  to  his  apanage. 

44  Ofman  perfedtly  feconded  the 
views  of  the  Porte,:  as  foon  as  he 
bad  taken  poffeffion  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  he  greatly  annoyed  Daher. 
He  augmented  the  tribute  of  the 
lands  he  held  under  the  pachalic 


of  Damafcus  ;  the  Shaik  redded, 
the  Pacha  menaced,  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  the  quarrel  would  come  to  a 
fpeedy  ilTue.  Ofman  watched  the 
opportunity  to  ftrike  a  blow  which 
fhould  bring  the  matter  to  decilion  : 
this  at  length  prefented  itfelf,  and 
war  broke  out. 

44  Every  year  the  Pacha  of  Da¬ 
mafcus  makes  what  is  called  the 
circuit  of  his  government,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is  to  levy  the  miri  or 
impoft  on  the  lands.  On  this  oc- 
calion  he  always  takes  with  him  a 
body  of  troops,  ffrong  enough  to 
fupport  his  authority.  He  thought 
to  avail  himfelf  of  this  opportunity 
to  furprife  Daher  ;  and,  followed 
by  a  numerous  body  of  troops, 
took  his  route,  as  ufual,  towards 
the  country  of  Nablous.  Daher 
was  then  befieging  a  cadle  defended 
by  two  of  his  fons  :  his  danger  was 
the  greater,  as  he  relied  on  a  truce 
with  the  Pacha,  and  he  owed  his 
deliverance  to  his  good  fortune. 

44  One  evening,  at  the  moment 
he  lead  expedted  it,  a  Tartar  cou¬ 
rier  brought  him  fome  letters  from 
Condantinople.  Daher  opened  them, 
and,  immediately  fufpending  all 
hodilities,  difpatched  a  horleman 
to  his  children,  and  de fired  them 
to  prepare  a  flipper  for  him  and 
three  of  his  attendants,  for  that  he 
had  affairs  to  communicate  of  the 
lad  importance  to  them  all.  The 
charadter  of  Daher  was  known  ; 
his  fons  obey  him  ;  he  arrives  at 
the  appointed  hour  ;  they  fup  chear- 
fully  together  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  repad,  he  produces  his  letters 
and  reads  them  ;  they  were  from 
his  fpies  at  Conftantinople,  and  to 
the  following  purport :  —  44  That 
the  Sultan  had  deceived  him  in  the 
lad  pardon  he  had  fent  him  ;  that 
he  had  at  the  fame  indant  delivered 
a  kat-Jheriff  again d  his  head  and 
properry  ;  that  every  thing  was 

son- 
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concerted  between  the  three  Pachas, 
Oilman  and  his  fons,  to  furround 
and  deftroy  him  and  his  family  ; 
and  that  the  Pacha  was  marching 
iri  force  towards  Nablous  to  fur- 
prife  him.”  The  aftonifhment  this 
intelligence  excited,  may  ealily  be 
imagined  ;  a  council  was  immedi¬ 
ately  held,  in  which  the  opinions 
were  divided.  The  great  eft  num¬ 
ber  were  for  marching  with  all  their 
forces  againft  the  Pacha ;  but  the 
eldeft  of  Daher’s  fons,  AH,  who 
had  rendered  himfelf  illuftrious  in 
Syria,  by  his  exploits,  reprefented, 
that  a  large  army  could  not  march 
quick  enough  to  furprife  the  Pacha ; 
that  he  would  have  time  to  provide 
for  his  defence,  and  the  difgrace 
of  violating  the  truce  fall  on  them  ; 
that  nothing  could  be  effected  but 
by  a  coup  de  main ,  which  he  would 
take  upon  himfelf.  Fie  demanded 
five  hundred  horfe  ;  his  courage 
was  known,  and  his  demand  ac- 
ceeded  to.  He  fet  off  immediately, 
marching  all  night,  and  concealing 
himfelf  during  the  day ;  and  the 
following  night  was  fo  expeditious, 
as  to  reach  the  enemy  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  fecond  day.  The 
Turks,  according  to  cuftom,  were 
afteep  in  tfteir  camp,  without  order 
and  without  centinels  ;  Ali  and  his 
cavalry  fell  upon  them,  labre  in 
hand,  cutting  to  pieces  every  thing 
that  came  in  their  way.  All  was 
panic  and  tumult ;  the  very  name 
of  Ali  fpread  terror  throughout  the 
camp,  and  the  Turks  fled  in  the 
utmoft  confufion.  The  Pacha  had 
not  even  time  to  put  on  his  pelille  : 
fcarcely  was  he  out  of  his  tent, 
before  Ali  arrived,  who  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  his  coffer,  his  fliawls, 
his  pelifies,  his  poniard,  bis  ner- 
keel,  and,  to  compleat  his  fuccefs, 
the  kat-lheriff  of  the  Sultan.  From 
this  moment  there  was  open  war, 
yrhich  was  carried  on,  according  to 


the  cuftom  of  the  country,  by  in* 
roads  and  ikirmifties,  in  which  the 
Turks  but  rarely  gained  the  advan* 
tage. 

44  The  expences  it  occafioned 
foon  drained  the  coffers  of  the  Pa* 
cha  ;  and,  to  reimburfe  them,  he 
had  recourfe  to  the  grand  expedi¬ 
ent  of  the  Turks.  He  levied  con* 
tributions  on  the  towns,  villages, 
and  individuals  :  whoever  was  fuf* 
peded  of  having  money,  was  fum- 
rnoned,  baitinadoed,  and  plundered* 
Thefe  oppreffions  had  occaftoned  a 
revolt  at  Ramla  in  Paleftine  the 
very  firft  year  he  obtained  the  go* 
vernment,  which  he  fuppreffed  by 
flill  more  odious  cruelties.  Two 
years  after,  in  1767,  fimilar  con* 
dud  occasioned  a  revolt  at  Gaza  ; 
he  renewed  thefeprocedings  at  Yafa, 
in  1 769,  where  among  other  ads 
of  defpotifm,  he  violated  the  law 
of  nations,  in  the  perfon  of  the 
reftdent  ot  Venice,  John  Damiani, 
a  refpedable  old  man,  whom  he 
put  to  the  torture,  by  five  hundred 
ftrokes  on  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and, 
who  could  only  preferve  the  feeble 
remains  of  life,  by  colleding  from 
his  own  fortune,  and  the  purfes  of 
all  his  friends,  a  fum  of  near  fixty 
thoufand  livres,  (twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds),  for  the  Pacha.  This 
tyranny  is  common  in  T urkey  ;  but 
as  it  is  not  ufually  either  fo  violent, 
or  fo  general,  fuch  cruelties  drove 
the  oppreffed  to  defpair.  The  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  murmur  on  every  iide, 
and  Paleftine,  emboldened  by  the 
vicinity  of  Egypt,  now  in  a  ftate 
of  rebellion,  threatened  to  call  in 
a  foreign  protedor. 

44  Under  thefe  circum (lances,  Ali 
Bey,  the  conqueror  of  Mecca  and 
the  Said,  turned  his  projeds  of  ag¬ 
grandizement  toward  Syria.  The 
alliance  of  Daher,  the  war  with 
the  Ruffian?,  which  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  the  Turks,  and  the  difeontents 
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the  people,  all  eonfpired  to  favour 
his  ambition.  He  accordingly  pub- 
lifhed  a  manifello  in  1770,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  God  having  be¬ 
llowed  a  lignal  benediction  on  his 
arms,  he  thought  himfelf  bound, 
in  duty,  to  make  ufe  of  them  for 
the  relief  of  the  people,  and  to  re- 
prefs  the  tyranny  of  Ofman  in  Sy¬ 
ria.  He  immediately  difpatched  a 
body  of  mamlouks  to  Gaza,  who 
feized  on  Ramla  and  Loud.  Their 
appearance  divided  the  adjacent 
town  of  Yafa  into  two  factions,  one 
of  which  was  defirous  of  Submitting 
to  the  Egyptians ;  while  the  other 
was  for  calling  in  Ofman,  who  flew 
thither  immediately,  and  encamped 
near  the  town.  Two  days  after, 
Daher  was  announced,  who  had 
likewife  haflened  thither  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Tfit*  inhabitants  of 
Yafa,  then  imagining  themfelves 
fecure,  fliut  their  gates  againft  the 
Pacha ;  but,  in  the  night,  while 
be  was  preparing  to  efcapc,  a  party 
of  his  troops,  palling  along  the 
fea-fhore,  entered,  by  an  opening 
in  the  wall,  and  flicked  the  city. 
The  next  day  Daher  appeared,  and, 
not  finding  the  Turks,  took  poflef- 
fion  of  Yafa,  Ramla,  and  Loud, 
without  refinance,  in  which  tov\ns 
be  placed  garrifons. 

44  Things  thus  prepared,  Mo- 
bammed  Bey  arrived  in  Paleftine, 
with  the  grand  army,  in  the  month 
of  February  1771,  and  followed 
the  Shaik  along  the  fea-coafi:  to 
Acre.  There,  having  been  joined 
by  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  Mo- 
toualis,  under  the  command  of  Na- 
fif,  and  fifteen  hundred  Safadians, 
led  by  Ali,  fon  of  Daher,  he  march¬ 
ed  in  April  tp wards  Damafcus.  We 
have  already  feen  in  what  manner 
this  combined  army  beat  the  united 
forces  of  the  Pachas,  and  how  Mo- 
bammed,  mailer  of  Damafcus,  and 
on  the  point  of  taking  poifleffion  of 


the  cafllc,  on  a  fudden  changed  his 
defign,  and  again  took  the  road  to 
Cairo.  On  this  occafion,  Ibrahim 
Sabbar,  minifler  of  Daher,  receiv¬ 
ing  no  other  explanation  from  Mo¬ 
hammed,  than  menaces,  wrote  to 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Shaik,  a 
letter  filled  with  reproaches,  which 
proved  eventually  the  caufe,  or,  at 
leaf!  the  pretext  of  a  f refit  quarrel. 
Ofman,  however,  on  his  return. to 
Damafcus,  re-commenced  his  op- 
preffions  and  hofiilities  ;  and  ima¬ 
gining  that  Daher,  chagrined  by 
the  unexpected  news  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  would  not  be  prepared  for 
defence,  he  formed  the  project  of 
furprizing  him  even  in  Acre.  But 
fcarcely  was  he  011  his  march,  when 
Ali,  Daher,  and  Naff,  informed 
of  his  intentions,  propofed  to  turn 
the  tables  on  him  :  they,  therefore 
flecretly  left  Acre,  and  learning  he 
was  encamped  on  the  weflern  bank 
of  lake  Houla,  arrived  there  at 
break  of  day,  took  pofleffion  of  the 
bridge  of  Yakoub,  which  they 
found  negligently  guarded,  and  fell 
on  him  flabre  in  hand,  in  his  camp, 
where  they  made  a  dreadful  carnage. 
This,  like  the  affair  of  Nablous, 
was  a  total  defeat  ;  the  Turks, 
prefled  on  the  land  fide,  threw 
themfelves  into  the  lake,  hoping 
to  fwi.m  acrofs  it ;  but  the  terror 
and  confulion  of  this  multitude  of 
men  and  horles,  which  mutually 
embarrafied  each  other,  was  fuch 
that  the  enemy  made  a  prodigious 
{laughter,  while  {fill  greater  num¬ 
bers  periflied  in  the  water  and  mud 
of  the  lake.  The  Pacha  was 
thought  to  be  among  the  number 
of  the  latter,  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape,  being  fiivcd  by 
two  negroes,  who  fwam  acrofs  with 
him  on  their  flhoulders, 

“  The  Porte,  terrified  at  the  de¬ 
feats  file  had  met  with,  both  from 
the  Ruffians,  and  her  rebellious 

fub- 
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fubjedfs,  now  offered  peace  to  Da¬ 
her,  on  very  advantageous  condi¬ 
tions.  To  induce  him  to  confent, 
file  removed  the  Pachas  of  Damaf- 
CUjSy  Saide,  and  Tripoli  ;  difavow- 
ed  their  conduct,  and  follicited  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Sbaik.  Da¬ 
her,  now  eighty-five  or  eighty-fix 
years  old,  was  willing  to  accept 
this  offer,  that  he  might  terminate 
his  days  in  peace;  but  he  was  di¬ 
verted  irom  this  intention  by  his 
ininiffer,  Ibrahim  ;  who  did  not 
doubt,  but  All  Bey  would,  the  tn- 
fuing  winter,  proceed  to  the  con- 
queft  of  Syria,  and  that  this  mam- 
louk  would  cede  a  confiaerable  por¬ 
tion.  of  that  country  to  Daher,  and 
in  the  future  aggrandizement  of  his 
mailer’s  power,  he  hoped  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  own  private  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  means  of  adding 
frefh  treafures  to  thole  he  had  al¬ 
ready  amafled  by  his  infatiable  ava¬ 
rice.  Seduced  by  this  brilliant 
profpebt,  he  rejected  the  propofi- 
tions  of  the  Pone,  and  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  redoubled 
activity. 

“  Such  was  the  ffate  of  affairs, 
when,  iii  the  month  of  February, 
of  the  following  year,  Mohammed 
Bey  reared  tbe  ffandard,  of  rebel¬ 
lion  again!!  his  patron  Ali.  Ibra¬ 
him,  at  iirft,  flatte^if  hinflfblf  this 
revolt  would  have  no  ferious*confe- 
quences  ;  but  he  was  foon  unde¬ 
ceived,  by  the  news  of  Ali’s  ex.- 
pulfion,  and  his  fubfequent  arrival 
at  Acre,  as  a  fugitive  and  fuppliant. 
This  ftroke  revived  the  courage  of 
all  the  enemies  of  Daher,  and  the 
Turkifh  fablion  in  Yafa  availed 
themfelves  of  it  to  regain  their  ah 
cendancy,  They  appropriated  to 
themfelves,  the  effects  left  there  by 
the  little  fleet  of  Rodoan ;  and, 
aided  by  a  Shaik  of  Nablous,  be¬ 
gan  a  revolt  in  the  cityq  and  op¬ 
posed  the  paffage  of  the  Mamlouks, 
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Circumffances  now  became  very 
critical,  as  the  fpeedy  arrival  of  a 
large  army  of  Turks  was  announc¬ 
ed,  which  was  affembled  near  A- 
leppo ;  Daher,  it  may  be,  ought 
to  have  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Acre  ;  but  imagining  his  diligence 
would  fecure  him  from  everv  at¬ 
tack,  he  marched  towards  Nablous, 
chaffifing  the  rebels  as  he  paffed, 
and  joining  Ali  Bey,  below  Yafa, 
conducted  him  without  oppofftion 
to  Acre. 

“  Ali  Bey  and  Daher,  on  their 
return  to  Acre,  determined  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  treachery  of  the 
people  of  Nablous  and  Yafa,  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  July  1772,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  latter  city.  They 
firff  propofed  an  accommodation, 
but  the  Turkifh  faeffion  rejecting 
every’-  propofition,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  recourfe  to  arms. 
This  liege,  properly  fpeaking,  was 
only  a  blockade,  nor  muff  we  ima¬ 
gine  the  affailants  made  their  ap¬ 
proaches  after  the  European  me-* 
thod.  They  had  no  other  artillery, 
on  either  lide,  than  a  few  large 
cannon,  badly  mounted,  ill  fituat- 
ed,  and  ft  ill  worfe  Tented .  The 
attacks  were  carried  on  neither  by 
trenches,  nor  mines  ;  and,  it  muff 
be  owned,  that  fuch  means  were 
not  neceflary  again!!  a  flight  wall, 
without  ditch  or  rampart.  A 
breach  was  foon  made,  but  the  ca¬ 
valry  of'Daher.  and  Ali  Bey  (hewed 
no  great  eagernefs  to  pafs  it ;  the 
befieged  having  defended  the  iniide 
with  ffones,  flakes,  and  deep  hole$ 
which  they  had  dug.  The  whole 
attack  was  made  with  fmall  arms, 
which  killed  very  few,  and  eight; 
months  were  wafted  in  this  manner, 
jn  fpite  of  the  impatience  of  Ali 
Bey,  who  had  alone  the  condud!  of 
the  fiege.  At  length  the  befieged, 
exhaufted  with  fatigue,  and  being 
in  want  of  proviffons,  furrendered 
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fey  capitma'ion.  In  the  month  of 
February  1773,  AH  Bey  placed  a 
governor  in  the  town,  for  Daher, 
and  haflened  to  join  the  Shaik  at 
Acre,  where  he  found  him  occu¬ 
pied  in  preparations  to  enable  him 
$o  return  to  Egypt,  to  accelerate 
which  event,  Ali  contributed  all  in 
feis  power* 

44  They  waited  only  for  a  fuc- 
cour  of  fix  hundred  men  promifed 
fey  the  Ruffians,  but  the  impatience 
ot  Ali  Bey  determined  him  to  de¬ 
part  without  them.  Daher  made 
\ffie  of  every  argument  to  detain 
felm  a  few  days  longer.  But 
finding  nothing  could  alter  his  re¬ 
solution,  he  fent  fifteen  hundred 
cavalry  to  accompany  him,  com¬ 
manded  by  Otman,  one  of  his  Tons, 
Not  many  days  after,  (in  April 
1773),  the  Ruffians  arrived  with 
the  reinforcement,  which,  though 
lefs  confiderable  than  was  expected, 
fee  greatly  regretted  he  could  not 
employ  ;  but  this  regret  was  fevere- 
\y  aggravated,  when  Daher  faw  his 
ion  and  his  cavalry  return  as  fugi¬ 
tives,  to  announce  to  him  their  own 
difafter,  and  the  fate  of  Ali  Bey. 
He  was  the  more  affedled  at  this 
event,  as,  inftead  of  an  ufeful  ally, 
powerful  in  refources,  he  acquired 
an  enemy  formidable  from  his  ha¬ 
tred  and  activity*  This  at  his  age, 
was  a  mod  afliidling  profpedt,  and 
fe  is  highly  to  his  honour,  that  he 
feore  it  with  proper  fortitude. 

^  The  Porte  expelling  great 
fpccefs  in  the  intrigues  fire  was  then 
carrying  on  in  Egypt,  flill  enter¬ 
tained  hopes  of  overcoming  all  her 
enemies  $  file  again  placed  Ofman 
at  Damafcus,  and  gave  feiin  an  un¬ 
limited  power  over  all  Syria.  The 
fir  If  ufe  he  made  of  this,  was  to 
a  fie  ruble  under  his  orders  fix  Pa¬ 
chas,  whom  he  led  through  the 
vale  of  Bekaa,  to  the  village  of 
pallia,  with  intention  to  penetrate 


into  the  mountainous  country# 
The  flrength  of  this  army,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  march,  fpread  con- 
fternation  on  every  fide,  and  the 
Emir  Youfef,  always  timid  and  ir« 
refolute,  already  repented  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  Daher  ;  but  this  aged 
man,  folljcitous  for  the  fafety  of 
his  allies,  took  care  to  provide  for 
their  defence.  The  Turks  had 
hardly  been  encamped  fix  days,,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  before 
they  learnt  that  Ali,  the  lbn  of 
Daher,  was  approaching  to  give 
them  battle.  Nothing  more  was 
neceffary  to  intimidate  them.  In 
vain  were  they  told  the  enemy  had 
but  five  hundred  horfe,  while  they 
were  upwards  of  five  thoufand 
ft ron g  :  the  name  of  Ali  Daher  fo 
terrified  tfiem  that  this  whole  army 
fled  in  one  night,  and  left  their 
camp,  full  of  ipqiis  and  baggage, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Zahla. 

“  After  this  fuccefs,  it  might  be 
fuppofed  Daher  would  have  allowed 
himfelf  time  to  breathe,  and  have 
turned  his  attention  to  preparations 
for  his  defence,  which  was  become 
every  day  more  neceffary  ;  but  for¬ 
tune  had  determined  he  fhould  no 
longer  enjoy  any  repofe.  For  fe- 
veral  years  paff,  domeftic  troubles 
had  accompanied  foreign  wars ; 
and  it  was  only  by  means  of  the 
latter  he  had  been  able  to  appeafe 
the  former.  His  children,  who 
were  theinfelves  old  men,  were 
wearied  of  waiting  fo  long  for  their 
inheritance  5  and,  befides  this  con- 
flant  difpofition  to  revolt,  had  real 
grievances  to  complain  of,  which 
by  giving  too  much  roafon  for  their 
dilcontents,  rendered  them  the  more 
dangerous.  For  feveral  years,  the 
Chriftian  Ibrahim,  minifter  of  the 
Shaik,  had  engroffed  all  his  confi¬ 
dence,  which  he  fhamefully  abufed 
to  gratify  his  own  avarice.  He 
dared  not  openly  exercife  the  ty- 
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ranny  of  the  Turks ;  but  he  neg¬ 
lected  no  means,  however  unjuft, 
by  which  he  could  amafs  money. 
He  monopolized  every  article  of 
commerce  ;  he  alone  had  the  fale 
of  corn,  cotton,  and  other  articles 
of  exportation  ;  and  he  alone  pur- 
chafed  cloths,  indigo,  fug  ays,  and 
other  merchandize.  His  avarice 
had  frequently  invaded  the  fup- 
pofed  privileges,  and  even  the  real 
rights  of  the  Shaiks  ;  they  did  not 
pardon  him  this  abufe  of  power, 
and  every  day,  furnifhing  freili 
fubjeits  of  complaint,  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  new  disturbances.  Daher, 
whofe  underflanding  began  to  be 
impaired  by  his  extreme  old  age, 
did  not  adopt  meafures  calculated 
to  appeafe  them.  He  called  his 
children  rebels  and  ungrateful,  and 
imagined  he  had  no  faithful  and 
dihntereUed  Servant  but  Ibrahim  : 
this  infatuation  ferved  only  to  de- 
ftroy  all  refpeft  for  his  perfon,  and 
to  inflame  and  juflity  their  difeon- 
tents, 

44  The  'unhappy  effeffs  of  this 
conduft  fully  difplayed  themfelves 
in  1774*  Since  the  death  of  Ali 
Bey,  Ibrahim,  finding  he  had  more 
to  fear  than  h(5pe,  had  abated  fome- 
thing  of  his  haughtinefs.  He  no 
longer  faw  the  fame  certainty  of 
amaffing  money  by  making  war. 
His  allies,  the  Ruffians,  in  whom 
all  his  confidence  was  placed,  be¬ 
gan  themfelves  to  talk  of  peace  ; 
and  tnefe  motives  determined  him 
likewife  to  conclude  it,  for  which 
purpofe  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  a  capidji  whom  the  Forte 
maintained  at  Acre.  It  was  agreed 
that  Daher  and  his  fons  fhould  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  retain  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  the  ’Tails-,  which  are  tne 
fymbols  of  this  power.  But  it  was 
likewife  ftipulated,  that  Saide  ihould 


be  reftored,  and  the  Shaik  pay  the 
miri,  as  he  had  done  formes  ly* 
Thele  conditions  were  extremely 
difiutisfadflory  to  the  fons  of  Daher, 
and  the  more  fo,  becaufe  they  were 
concluded  without  their  participa- 
tion.  They  deemed  it  difgraceful 
again  to  become  tributaries,  and 
were  hill  mere  offended  that  the 
Porte  had  granted  to  none  of  them 
the  title  of  their  father  \  they  there¬ 
fore  all  revolted,  Ali  repaired  to 
Pale  dine,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Habroun  ;  Ahmad  and  Seid  re¬ 
tired  to  Nablous,  Otman  among  the 
Arabs  of  Saker,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  year  pafled  in  thefe  diffen- 
lions. 

44  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affi 
fairs,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
1775,  Mohammed-Bey  appeared 
in  Paleftine,  with  all  the  forces  hn 
was  able  to  coliefl,  Gaza,  deffi* 
tute  of  ammunition,  did  not  verm 
ture  to  refill.  Yafa,  proud  of  the 
part  llie  had  added  in  former  dis¬ 
putes,  had,  more  courage  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  took  arms,  and  their  re- 
liflance  had  nearly,  difappointed  the 
vengeance  of  the  mamlouk  ;  but 
every  thing  confpired  to  the  de* 
Arudflion  of  Daher.  The  Druzes 
dared  not  Air ;  the  Motoualis  were 
difeontented :  Ibrahim  fummoned 
affillance  from  every  quarter,  but 
he  offered  no  money,  and  his  fol~ 
licitatiems  had  no  effedit ;  he  had 
not  even  the  prudence  to  fend  pro» 
vifions  to  the  befieged.  They  were 
compelled  to  furrender,  and  the 
route  to  Acre  was  laid  open  to  the 
enemy.  As  foon  as  the  taking  of 
Yafa  was  known,  Ibrahim  and  Da¬ 
her  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Safad.  Ali  Daher, 
confiding  in  the  treaty  between 
himfelf  and  Mohammed,  took  the 
place  of  his  father ;  but  foon  per¬ 
ceiving  he  had  been  deceived,  he 
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took  to  flight  likewife  in  his  turn, 
and  Acre  remained  in  the  polfeflion 
of  the  Mamlouks. 

u  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
forefee  the  confequences  of  this  re¬ 
volution,  but  the  unexpected  death 
of  its  author  rendered  it,  of  a  Rid¬ 
den*  of  no  effeCt.  The  flight  of 
the  Egyptians,  leaving  free  the 
country  and  capital  of  Daher,  he 
loft  no  time  in  returning  ;  but  the 
fform  was  by  no  means  appeafed. 
He  foon  learnt  that  a  Turkifh  fleet, 
tinder  the  command  of  Haffian,  the 
celebrated  captain  Pacha,  was  lay¬ 
ing  liege  to  Saide.  He  then  dilco- 
vered  too  late  the  perfidy  of  the 
Porte,  which  had  lulled  his  vigi¬ 
lance  by  profeffions  of  friendfhip, 
while  fhe  was  concerting  with  Mo- 
hammed  Bey  the  means  of  his 
deflruClion.  During  a  whole  year 
that  the  Turks  had  been  difengaged 
from  the  Ruffians,  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  forefee  their  intentions  from 
their  motions.  Still,  however  it 
was  in  his  power  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  confequences  of  this 
error ;  but,  unfortunately,  even 
this  he  negle&ed.  Degnizla,  bom¬ 
barded  in  Saide  without  hope  of 
fuccour*  was  con  drained  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  town  ;  and  the  captain  Pa¬ 
cha  appeared  inllantly  before  Acre. 
At  fight  of  the  enemy,  a  confulta- 
tion  was  held  how  to  efcape  the 
danger,  and  this  led  to  a  quarrel, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Daher. 

u  In  a  general  council,  Ibrahim 
gave  his  opinion  to  repel  force  by 
force  :  his  reafons  were,  that  the 
captain  Pacha  had  but  three  large 
velfels  ;  that  he  could  neither  maae 
an  attack  by  land,  nor  remain  at 
anchor,  without  danger,  before  the 
caflle  ;  that  there  was  a  lufficient 
force  of  cavalry  and  Mograbian  in¬ 
fantry  to  hinder  a  defeent,  and 
that  it  was  almoif  certain  the  Turks 


would  relinquifll  the  enterpme 
wirhout  attempting  any  thing,  in 
oppolition  to  him,  Degnizla  de¬ 
clared  for  peace,  becaufe  refinance 
could  only  prolong  the  war ;  he 
maintained  it  was  unreafonable  to 
expol'e  the  lives  of  fo  many  brave 
men,  when  the  fame  objett  might 
be  effected  by  lefs  valuable  means, 
that  is  by  money  ;  that  he  was  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  avidity 
of  the  captain  Pacha,  to  alTbrt  he 
would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  corrupt¬ 
ed  ;  and  was  certain  not  only  that 
he  could  procure  his  departure,  but 
even  make  him  a  friend,  for  the 
fum  of  two  thoufand  purfes.  This 
was  precifely  what  Ibrahim  dread¬ 
ed  ;  he  therefore  exclaimed  againfl 
the  meafure,  protefling  there-  was 
not  a  medin  in  the  treafury.  Da¬ 
her  fupported  his  affiertion.  “  The 
Shaik  is  in  the  right,”  replied  Deg¬ 
nizla  ;  “  his  fervanrs  have  long 
known  that  his  generofity  does  not 
fuffer  his  money  to  flagnate  in  his 
coffers ;  but  does  not  the  money 
they  obtain  from  him  belong  to 
him  ?  And  can  it  be  believed  that 
thus  entitled  to  them,  we  know  not 
where  to  find  two  thoufand  purfes  ?5? 
At  thefe  words  Ibrahim  interrupt¬ 
ing  him,  exclaimed,  that  as  far 
himfelf,  no  man  could  be  poorer. 
“  Say  bafer,”  refuined  Degnizla, 
tranfported  with  rage.  u  Who  is 
ignorant,  that  for  the  lad  fourteen 
years,  you  have  been  heaping  up 
enormous  treafures  ?  that  you  have 
monopolized  all  the  trade  of  the 
country  ;  that  you  fell  all  the  lands, 
and  keep  back  the  payments  that 
are  due  ;  that  in  the  war  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Bey,  you  plundered  the 
whole  territory  of  Gaza,  carried 
away  all  the  corn,  and  left  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Yafa  without  the  ne- 
ceffiiries  of  life  ?”  He  was  pro¬ 
ceeding,  when  the  Shaik,  com- 
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manning  filence,  protefted  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  his  minifler,  and  accufed 
Degnizia  of  envy  and  treachery. 
Degnizla  inflantly  quitted  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  afTembling  his  countrymen, 
the  Mograbians  or  Barbary  Andos, 
who  compofed  the  chief  flrength  of 
the  place,  forbid  them  to  fire  upon 
the  captain  Pacha. 

i(  Daher,  however,  determined 
to  ffand  the  attack,  made  every  ne- 
ceffary  preparation  ;  and,  the  next 
day,  Haffan,  approaching  the  caf- 
tle,  began  the  cannonade.  Daher 
anfwered  with  the  few  pieces  near 
him  j  but  in  fpite  of  his  reiterated 
orders,  the  otheis  did  not  fire. 
Finding  himfelf  betrayed,  he  mount¬ 
ed  his  horfe ;  and,  leaving  the 
town  by  the  gate  which  opens  to¬ 
wards  the  gardens  on  the  north, 
attempted  to  gain  the  country  ;  but, 
'while  he  was  palling  along  the  walls 
of  thefe  gardens,  a  Mograbian  fol- 
dier  ihot  him  with  a  mufquet  in 
the  loins,  and  he  fell  from  his 
horfe,  when  the  Barbary  Arabs, 
inilantly  furrounding  his  body,  cut 
cut  off  his  head,  which  they  carried 
to  the  captain  Pacha,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  odious  cuftom  of  the 
Turks,  loaded  if  with  infults  while 
he  furveyed  it,  and  had  it  pickled, 
in  order  to  carry  it  to  Condantino- 
ple,  as  a  p  re  Cent  to  the  Sultan,  and 
a  fpeftacle  to  the  people. 

u  Such  was  the  tragical  end  of 
a  man,  in  many  refpebts,  worthy 
of  k  better  fate.  It  is  long  fince 
Syria  has  beheld  among  her  chiefs 
fo  great  a  character.  In  military 


affairs,  no  man  poffeffed  more  cour¬ 
age,  adivity,  cooinefs,  or  refources. 
In  politics,  the  noble  frank nefs  of 
his  mind  was  not  diminifhed  even 
by  his  ambition.  lie  was  fond  only 
of  brave  and  open  meafures  ;  and 
heroically  preferred  the  dangers  of 
the  held  to  the  wily  intrigues  of  the 
cabinet ;  nor  was  it  till  he  had  taken 
Ibrahim  for  his  minifler  that  his 
condud  was  blemiflied  with  a  fort 
of  duplicity  which  that  Chriflian 
called  prudence.  The  reputation 
of  his  juftice  had  eflablifhed  through¬ 
out  his  dates,  a  fecurity  unknown 
in  Turkey  ;  difference  in  religion 
occahoned  no  difputes  on  this  head  ; 
he  poffelTed  the  toleration,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  the  indifference  of  the  Be¬ 
douin  Arabs.  He  had  alfo  preferr¬ 
ed  the  iimplicity  of  their  cufloms 
and  manners.  His  table  was,,  not 
different  from  that  of  a  rich  farmer ; 
the  luxury  of  his  drefs  never  ex- 

J 

ceeded  a  few  peliiles,  and  he  never 
wore  any  trinkets.  The  greateft 
expence  he  incurred  was  in  blood 
mares,  for  fome  of  which  he  even 
paid  as  high  as  twenty  thoufand 
livres,  (eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds)*  He  likewife  loved 
women ;  but  was  fo  jealous  of  de¬ 
cency  and  decorum,  that  he  ordered 
that  every  one  taken  in  the  a£l  of 
gallantly,  or  offering  infult  to,  a 
woman,  fhould  fuller  death  :  he 
had,  in  fhort,  attained  the  difficult 
medium  between  prodigality  and 
avarice,  and  was  at  once  generous 
and  ceconomical.^, 
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[From  the  Firft  Volume  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero’s  Hiftory  of  Mexico, 
t radiated  by  Charles  Cullen,  Efq.] 


4<  TTT’^TH  refpedt  to  the  mar- 
\/\f  rages  of  the  Mexicans, 
although  in  them,  as  well  as  in  all 
their  cufloms,  fu perdition  had  a 
great  {hare,  nothing,  however,  at¬ 
tended  them  which  was  repugnant 
to  decency  or  honour.  Any  mar¬ 
riage  between  perfons  related  in  the 
firft  degree  of  confanguinity  or  al¬ 
liance,  was  ftri&ly  forbid,  not  only 
by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  but  alfo  by 
the  laws  of  Michuacan,  unlefs  it 
was  between  coufins.  The  parents 
were  the  perfons  who  fettled  all 
marriage?,  and  none  were  ever  exe¬ 
cuted  without  their  confent.  When 
a  ion  arrived  at  an  age  capable  of 
bearing  the  charges  of  that  flate, 
which  in  men  was  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  twenty-two  years,  and  in 
women  from  fixteen  to  eighteen,  a 
fuitable  and  proper  wife  was  Tingled 
out  for  him  ;  but  before  the  union 
was  concluded  on,  the  diviners 
were  confulted,  who,  after  having 
coniidered  the  birth-day  of  the 
youth,  and  of  the  young  girl  in¬ 
tended  for  his  bride,  decided  on 
the  happinefs  or  unhappinefs  of  the 
match.  If  from  the  combination 
of  figns  attending  their  birth,  they 
pronounced  the  alliance  unpropi- 
tious,  that  young  maid  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  another  fought.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  they  predi&ed 
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happinefs  to  the  couple,  the  young 
girl  was  demanded  of  her  parents 
by  certain  women  amongft  them 
called  cihuatlanque,  or  folickors, 
who  were  the  moll  elderly  and  re- 
fpedlable  amongft  the  kindred  of 
the  youth.  Thefe  women  went 
the  firft  time  at.  midnight  to  the 
houfe  of  the  damfel,  carried  a  pre- 
fent  to  her  parents,  and  demanded 
her  of  them  in  a  humble  and  ref- 
pediful  ftyle.  The  firft  demand,  was, 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  that  na¬ 
tion,  infallibly  refufed,  however 
advantageous  and  eligible  the  mar¬ 
riage  might  appear  to  the  parents, 
who  gave  feme  plaufible  reafons 
for  their  refufal.  After  a  few  days 
were  pafl,  thofe  women  returned 
to  repeat  their  demand,  tiling  pray-* 
ers  and  arguments  alfo,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  requeft,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rank  and  fortune  of 
the  youth,  and  of  what  he  would 
make  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  and 
alfo  gaining  information  of  that 
which  file  could  bring  to  the  match 
on  her  part.  The  parents  replied 
to  this  fecond  requell,  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  confult  their  relations 
and  connedtions,  and  to  find  out 
thp  inclination  of  their  daughter, 
before  they  could  come  to  any  re¬ 
solution.  Thefe  female  folicitors 
returned  no  more ;  as  the  parents 
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the mfe Ives  conveyed,  by  means  of 
other  women  of  their  kindred,  a 
deciiive  anfwer  to  the  party. 

* 4  A  favourable  anfwer  being  at  lad 
obtained,  and  a  day  appointed  for 
the  nuptials,  the  parents,  after  ex¬ 
horting  their  daughter  to  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  her  hufband,  and 
to  fuch  a  conduct  in  life  as  would 
do  honour  to  her  family,  conduced 
her  with  a  numerous  company  and 
mufic,  to  the  houfe  of  her  father- 
in-law  ;  if  noble,  ihe  was  carried 
in  a  litter.  The  bridegroom,  and 
the  father  and  mother-in-law,  re¬ 
ceived  her  at  the  gate  of  the  hotile, 
with  four  torches  borne  by  four 
Women.  At  meeting,  the  biide  and 
bridegroom  reciprocally  offered  in- 
cenfe  to  each  other  ;  then  the  bride¬ 
groom  taking  the  bride  by  the 
hand,  led  her  into  the  hall,  or  cham¬ 
ber  which  was  prepared  for  the 
nuptials.  They  both  fet  down  up¬ 
on  a  new  and  curioufly  wrought 
mat,  which  was  fpread  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  chamber,  and  clofe  to 
the  fire  which  was  kept  lighted. 
Then  a  pneft  tied  a  point  of  the 
huepilli,  or  gown  of  the  bride, 
with  the  tilmatli,  or  mantle  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  in  this  ceremony 
the  matrimonial  contradt  chiefly 
confided.  The  wife  now  made 
fome  turns  round  the  fire,  and  then 
returning  to  her  mat,  file,  along 
with  her  hulband,  offered  copal  to 
their  gods,  and  exchanged  pre- 
fents  with  each  other.  The  repaft 
followed  next.  The  married  pair 
eat  upon  the  mat,  giving  mouthfuls 
to  each  other  alternately,  and.  to 
the  guefts  in  their  places.  W  hen 
thofe  who  had  been  invited  were 
become  exhilerated  with  wine, 
which  was  freely  drank  on  fuch 
©ccafions,  they  went  out  to  dance 
in  the  yard  of  the  houfe,  while  the 
married  pair  remained  in  the  cham¬ 
ber,  from  vrhich,  during  four  days, 
1787* 


they  never  dir  red,  except  ti>  obey 
the  calls  of  nature,  or  to  go  to  the 
oratory  at  midnight  to  burn  incenfe 
to  the  idols,  and  to  make  oblations 
of  eatables.  They  pa  fled  thefe 
four  days  in  prayer  and  fading* 
dreffed  in  new  habits,  and  adorned 
with  certain  ehfighs  of  the  gods  of 
their  devotion,  without  proceeding 
to  any  aft  of  lefs  decency,  fearing 
that  otherwife  the  pudiQiment  of 
heaven  would  fall  upon  them* 
Their  beds  on  thefe  nights  were 
two  mats  of  rufhes,  covered  with, 
final!  dieets,  with  certain  feathers, 
and  a  gem  of  Chalchihuitl  in  the 
middle  of  them.  At  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  bed  green  canes  and 
fpines  of  the  aloe  v\ere  laid,  with 
which  they  were  £0  draw  blood 
from  their  tongues  and  their  ears 
in  honour  of  their  gods.  The 
piieds  were  the  perfons  who  ad j tid¬ 
ed  the  bed  to  fandtify  the  marriage ; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  the  myf- 
tery  of  the  canes,  the  feathers,  and 
the  gem.  Until  the  fourth  night 
the  marriage  was  not  confummated ; 
they  believed  it  would  have  proved 
unlucky,  if  they  had  anticipated 
the  period  of  coiifummation.  The 
morning  alter  they  bathed  them- 
felves  and  put  011  new  drelfes,  and 
thofe  who  had  been  invited,  adorn¬ 
ed  their  heads  with  white,  and  their 
hands  and  feet  with  red  feathers^ 
The  ceremony  was  concluded  by 
making  prefents  of  drelfes  to  the 
guefts,  which  were  proportioned 
to  the  circtimftances  of  the  married 
pair ;  and  on  that  fame  day  they 
carried  to  the  temple  the  mats, 
Elects,  canes,  and  the  eatables 
which  had  been  prefented  to  the 
idols. 

“  The  forms  which  we  have  de* 
feribed,  in  the  marriage's  of  the 
Mexicans  were  not  fo  univerfal 
through  the  empire,  but  that  feme 
provinces  observed  other  peculiar'* 
D  i  ties* 
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kies.  In  Ichcatlan,  whoever  was  wives  only,  and  that  with  the  reft 
deftrous  of  marrying  prefemed  the  effential  rite  of  tying  their  gar- 
himfelf  to  the  priefis,  by  whom  he  ments  together  was  fufficient. 
was  conducted  to  the  temple,  whe  re  “The  Spanifh  theologifts  and 
thev  cut  off  a  part  of  his  hair  be-  canonifts,  who  went  to  Mexico  ini- 
fore  the  idol  which  was  worfhipped  mediately  after  the  conqueft,  being 


there,  and  then  pointing  him  out 
to  the  people,  they  began  to  ex- 
cl  aim,  faying,  this  man  wijhes  to 
take  a  wife*  Then  they  made  him 
defeend,  and  take  the  firft  free  wo¬ 
man  he  met,  as  the  one  whom  hea¬ 
ven  defined  to  him.  Any  woman 
who  did  not  like  to  have  him  for  a 
hufband,  avoided  coming  near  to 
the  temple  at  that  time,  that  fhe 
might  not  fubjedt  herfelf  to  the  ne- 
ce  fifty  of  marrying  him  :  this  mar¬ 
riage  was  only  lingular  therefore  in 
the  mode  of  feeking  for  a  wife. 

44  Among  the  Otomies,  it  was 
lawful  to  ufe  any  free  woman  be¬ 
fore  they  married  her.  When  any 
perfon  was  about  to  take  a  wife,  if 
on  the  fir  If  night  he  found  anything 
about  his  wife  which  was  difagree- 
able  to  him,  he  was  permitted  to 
divorce  her  the  next  day  ;  but  if 
he  (hewed  himfelf  all  that  day  con¬ 
tent  with  having  her,  he  could  not 
afterwards  abandon  her.  The  con- 
tradf  being  thus  ratified,  the  pair 
retired  to  do  penance  for  p  i  ft  of¬ 
fences  twenty  or  thirty  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  they  abftained 
from  moft  of  the  pleafures  of  the 
fenfes,  drew  blood  from  themfelves, 
and  frequently  bathed. 

44  Among  the  Miztecas,  beiides 
the  ceremony  of  tying  the  married 
pair  together  by  the  end  of  their 
garments,  they  cut  off  a  part  of 
their  hair,  and  the  hufband  carried 
his  wife  lor  a  little  time  upon  his 
back. 

44  They  permitted  polygamy  in 
the  Mexican  empire.  The  kings 
and  lords  had  numerous  wives ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  they  obferved  all 
the  ceremonies  with  their  principal 


unacquainted  with  the  culloms  of 
thofe  people,  railed  doubts  about 
their  marriages  ;  but  when  they 
had  learnt  the  language,  and  pro¬ 
perly  examined  that  and  other 
points  of  importance,  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  fuch  marriages  to  be  juft 
and  lawful.  Pope  Paul  III.  and 
the  provincial  council  of  Mexico, 
ordered,  in  conformity  to  the  fa- 
cred  canons,  and  the  ufage  of  the 
church,  that  all  thole  who  were 
willing  to  embrace  chriftianity, 
fliould  keep  no  other  wife  but  the 
one  whom  they  had  firft  married. 

44  However  fuperllitious the  Mex¬ 
icans  were  in  other  matters,  in  the 
rites  which  they  obferved  at  fune¬ 
rals  they  exceeded  themfelves.  As 
foon  as  any  perfon  died,  certain 
m afters  of  funeral  ceremonies  were 
called,  who  were  generally  men 
advanced  in  years.  They  cut  a 
number  of  pieces  of  paper,  with 
w-hich  they  dreffed  the  dead  body,, 
and  took  a  g  lafs  of  water  with  which 
they  iprinkled  the  head,  faying, 
that  that  was  the  water  tiled  in  the 
time  of  their  life.  They  then  dreiT 
ed  it  in  a  habit  l'uitable  to  the  rank, 
the  wealth,  and  the  cireumftances 
attending  the  death  of  the  party* 
If  the.  deceafed  had  been  a  warrior, 
they  clothed  him  in  the  habit  of 
Huitzilopochtli  ;  if  a  merchant,  in 
that  of  Jacatuetli  ;  if  an  artift,  in 
that  of  the  protecting  god  of  his  art 
or  trade  :  one  who  had  been  drown¬ 
ed  was  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  Tla- 
loc  ;  one  who  had  been  executed 
for  adultery,  in  that  of  Tlazolreotl  ; 
and  a  drunkard  in  the  habit  of 
Tezcatzoncatl,  god  of  wine.  In 
ftwt,  as  Gomara  has  well  obferved, 

they 
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they  wore  more  garments  after  they 
were  dead  than  while  they  were 
living'. 

“  With  the  habit  they  gave  the 
dead  a  jug'  of  water,  which  was  to 
lerve  on  the  journey  to  the  other 
world,  and  alfo  at  fucceliive  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  different  pieces  of  paper, 
mentioning  the  life  of  each.  On 
configning  the  firft  piece  to  the 
dead,  they  faid  :  44  By  means  of 
this  you  will  pafs  without  danger 
between  the  two  mountains  which 
fight  hgainfi  each  other. >?  With 
the  fecond  they  faid  :  44  By  means 
of  this  you  will  walk  without  ob- 
ftrudtion  along  the  road  which  is 
defended  by  the  great  I'e-pentT 
With  the  third  :  44  By  this  you 
will  go  fecurelv  through  the  place, 
where  there  is  the  crocodile  Xochi- 
tonal.”  The  fourth  was  a  fate 
paffport  through  the  eight  defarts  ; 
the  Both  through  the  eight  hills  ; 
and  the  sixth  was  given  in  order  to 
pals  without  hurt  through  the 
iharp  wind  ;  for  they  pretended 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  pais  a  place 
called  Itzehecajan,  where  a  wind 
blew  fo  violently  as  to  tear  up 
rocks,  and  fo  Iharp  that  it  cut  like 
a  knife ;  on.  which  account  they 
burned  all  the  habits  which  the  de- 
ceafed  had  worn  during  life,  their 
arms,  and  tome  houfhold  goods, 
in  order  that  the  heat  of  this  fire 
might  defend  them  from  the  cold  of 
that  ten  ibie  wind. 

44  One  of  the  chief  and  mod  ridi¬ 
culous  ceremonies  at  funerals  was 
the  killing  a  techichi,  a  domeftic 
quadruped,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  refernbling  a  little  dog, 
to  accompany  the  deceafcd  in  their 
journey  to  the  other  world.  1  hey 
fixed  a  firing  about  its  neck,  be¬ 
lieving  that  neceffary  to  enable  it 
to  pafs  the  deep  river  ot  Chiuhna- 
huapan,  or  New  Waters.  I  hey 
buried  the  techichi,  or  burned  it  a* 


long  with  the  body  of  its  maker, 
according  to  the  kind  of  death  of 
which  he  died.  While  the  matters 
of  the  ceremonies  were  lighting  up 
the  fire  in  which  the  body  was  to 
be  burned,  the  other  p  ielts  kept 
finging  in  a  melancholy  drain. 
After  burning  the  body,  they  ga¬ 
thered  the  allies  in  an  earthen  pot, 
amongft  which,  according  to  the 
eifeurn  fiances  of  the  deceafed,  they 
put  a  gem  of  more  or  lefs  value  ; 
which  they  faid  would  ferve  him  in 
place  of  a  heart  in  the  other  world* 
They  buried  this  earthen  pot  in  a 
deep  ditch,  and  fourfeore  days  af¬ 
ter  made  oblations  of  bread  and  wine 
over  it. 

44  Such  were  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  common  people ;  but  at  the 
death  of  kings,  and  that  of  lords, 
or  perfons  of  high  rank,  forne  pe¬ 
culiar  forms  were  obferved  that  are 
worthy  to  be  mentioned.  When 
the  king  fell  lick,  fays  Gomara, 
they  put  a  mafk  on  the  idol  of  Hu* 
itziiopochtli,  and  alfo  one  on  the 
idol  of  Tezcatlipoca,  which  they 
never  took  off  until  the  king  was 
either  dead  or  recovered  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  idol  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli  had  always  two  mafks,  not' 
one.  As  foon  as  a  king  of  Mexico 
happened  to  die,  his  death  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  great  form,  and  all  the 
lords  who  refided  at  court,  and  alio 
thofe  who  were  but  a  little  difiant 
from  it  were  informed  of  the 
event,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  prefent  at  the  funeral.  In  the 
mean  time  they  laid  the  royal 
corpfe  upon  beautiful  curioufiy 
wrought  mats,  wh  ch  was  attend¬ 
ed  and  watched  by  his  dome1!- 
tics.  Upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
after,  when  the  lords  were  ar¬ 
rived,  who  brought  with  them  rich 
dreffes,  beautiful  feathers,  and  Haves 
to  be  prefented,  to  add  to  the  pomp 
of  the  funeral,  they  clothed  the 
J)  2  corpfe 
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cdrpfe  in  fifteen,  or  more,  very  fine 
habits  of  cotton  ol  various  colours, 
ornamented  it  with  gold,  fiivcr,  and 
gems,  hung  an  emerald  at  the  un¬ 
der  lip,  which  was  to  ferve  in  place 
of  a  heart,  covered  the  face  with  a 
mafk,  and  over  the  habits  were 
placed  the  enfigns  of  that  god,  in 
whofe  temple  or  area  the  afhe$  were 
to  be  buried.  They  cut  oft'  fome 
of  the  hair,  which,  together  with 
fome  more  which  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  infancy  of  the  king,  they 
preferved  in  a  little  box,  in  order 
to  perpetuate,  as  they  fa  id,  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  deceafed.  Upon  the 
box  they  laid  an  image  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  made  of  wood,  or  of  done# 
Then  they  killed  the  Have  v\ho  was 
his  chaplain,  who  had  had  the  care  of 
his  oratory,  and  all  that  belonged 
to  the  private  worfliip  of  his  gods* 
in  order  that  he  might  ferve  him  in 
the  lame  office  in  the  other  world. 

44  The  funeral  prcrceflion  came 
next,  accompanied  by  all  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  deceafed,  the  whole 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  wives  of 
the  late  king,  who  teftified  their 
fonow  by  tears  and  other  demon¬ 
strations  of  grief.  The  nobles  car¬ 
ried  a  great  liandard  of  paper,  and 
the  royal  arms  and  enfigns.  The 
priefts  continued  tinging,  but  with¬ 
out  any  muficai  inftrtrment.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  lower  area  of 
the  temple,  the  high-prieft,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  fervants,  came  out 
to  meet  the  royal  corpfe,  which, 
without  delay,  they  placed  ©n  the 
iuneral  pile,  which  was  prepared 
there  for.  that  purpofe  of  odoriferous 
reiinous  woods,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  copal,  and  other 
aromatic  fubftanCes.  While  the 
royal  corpfe,  and  all  its  habits,  the 
arms  and  enfigns  were  burning, 
they  faerificed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flairs  of  the  temple  a  great  number 
of  flares  of  thole  which  belonged 


to  the  deceafed,  and  alfo  of  tliofe 
which  had  been  prefented  by  the 
lords.  Along  with  the  (laves,  they 
Jikewife  faerificed  foftie  of  the  irre¬ 
gularly  formed  men,  whom  the 
king  had  collected  in  his  palaces 
for  his  entertainment,  in  order  that 
they  might  give  him  the  lame  plea- 
fure  in  the  other  world  ;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  they  ufed  alfo  to 
faciifice  fome  of  his  wives#  The 
number  of  the  vi&ims  was  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  fune¬ 
ral,  and  amounted  fometimes,  as 
feveral  hiftorians  aftirm,  to  two  hun¬ 
dred,  Among  the  other  facrifices 
the  techichi  was  not  omitted  ;  they 
were  firmly  perfuaded  that  without 
fuch  a  guide  it  would  be  impoliible 
to  get  through  fome  dangerous 
ways  which  led  to  the  other  world* 
64  The  day  following  the  afhes 
were  gathered,  and  the  teeth  which 
remained  entire  j  they  fought  care¬ 
fully  for  the  emerald  which  had 
been  hung  to  the  under  lip,  and 
the  whole  were  put  into  the  box 
with  the  hair,  and  they  depofited 
the  box  in  the  place  deftined  tor  his 
fepulchre.  The  four  following 
days  they  made  oblations  of  eat¬ 
ables  over  the  fepukhre;  on  the 
fifth,  they  faerificed  fome  (laves, 
and  alfo  fome  others  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  fortieth,  fixtieth,  and  eigh¬ 
tieth  day  after.  From  that  time 
forward,  they  faerificed  no  more 
human  victims :  but  every  year 
they  celebrated  the  day  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  with  facrifices  of  rabbits,  but¬ 
terflies,  quails,  and  other  birds,  and 
with  oblations  of  bread,  wine,  copal f 
flowers,  and  certain  little  reeds  fill¬ 
ed  with  aromatic  fubftances,  which 
they  called  acajet!.  This  anniver- 
(ary  was  held  tor  four  years. 

44  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
in  general  burned  ;  they  buried  the 
bodies  entire  of  thofe  only  who  had 
been  drowned*  or  had  died  of  drop* 

fy> 
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fy,  and  fbme  other  difeafes ;  but 
what  was  the  reafon  of  thefe  excep¬ 
tions  we  know  not. 

44  There  was  no  fixed  place  for 
burials.  Many  ordered  their  allies 
to  be  buried  near  to  fome  temple 
©r  alt.arT  fome  in  the  fields,  and  o- 
thers  m  thofe  facred  places  of  the 
mountains  where  facrifkes  uled  to 
be  made.  The  allies  of  the  kings 
and  lords,  were,  for  the  mod:  part, 
dcpofited  in  the  towers  of  the  tem¬ 
ples,  especially  in  thofe  or  the 
greater  temple,  dole  to  Teoti- 
huacan,  where  there  were  many 
temples,  there  were  alfo  innumera¬ 
ble  fe pule h res.  The  tombs  of  thofe 
whole  bodies  had  been  buried  en¬ 


tire,  agreeable  to  the  teflimoriy  of 
the  anonymous  conqueror  who  faw 
them,  were  deep  ditches,  formed 
with  ftone  and  lime,  within  which 
they  placed  the  bodies  in  a  fitting 
poll  Life  upon  icpalli,  or  low  feats, 
together  with  the  mftruments  of 
their  art  or  prolefiion.  If  it  was 
the  fepulchre  of  any  military  per- 
fon,  they  laid  a  ihield  and  fvvord 
by  him  ;  if 'of  a  woman,  a  fpindle, 
a  weaver’s  fhuttle,  and  a  xicaili, 
which  was  a  certain  naturally 
formed  veflel,  of  which  we  fhall 
fay  rpore  hereafter.  In  the  tombs 
of  the  rich  they  put  gold  and  jew¬ 
els,  but  all  were  provided  with  eat¬ 
ables  for  the  long  journey  which 
they  had  to  make.  The  Spanifli 
conquerors,  knowing  of  the  gold 
which  was  buried  with  the  Mexican 
lords  in  their  tombs,  dug  up  feve- 


ral,  and  found  conliderahle  quan¬ 
tities  of  that  precious  metal.  Cor¬ 
tes  fays  in  his  letters,  that  at  one 
entry  which  he  made  into  the  capi¬ 
tal,  when  it  was  belieged  by  his 
army,  his  loldiers  found,  fifteen, 
hundred  cafteilanos,  that  is,  two 
hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  gold, 
ir\  one  fepulchre,  which  was  in  the 
tower 'of  a  temple.  1  he  anony- 
Conqueror  fays  alfo,  that  he 


was  prefent  at  the  digging  up  of 
another  fepulchre,  from  hich  they 
took  three  thouland  ca  Hell  a  110s. 

The  caves  of  the  mountains 
were  the  fepulchres  of  the  ancient 
Chechemecas  ;  but,  as  they  grew 
more  civilized,  they  adopted  in  this  s 
and  other  rites,  the  cultoms  of  the 
Acolhuan  nation,  which  were  near¬ 
ly  the.  1‘ame  with  thofe  of  the  Mex¬ 
icans.  " 

44  The  Miztecas  retained  in  part 
the  ancient  ufage  ol  the  Cheche¬ 
mecas,  but  in  fome  things  they 
were  fingular  in  their  cuiloms. 
When  any  of  their  lords  fpil  lick, 
they  offered  prayers,  vows,  and  la- 
entices  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  If  it  was  reitored,  they 
made  great  rejoicings.  If  he  died9 
they  continued  to  fpeak  of  him  as 
if  he  was  Fill  alive,  and  conduced 
one  of  his  Haves  to  the  corpfe,  drelT- 
ed  him  in  the  habits  of  his  mailer, 
put  a  mafk  upon  his  face,  and  for 
one  whole  day,  paid  him  all  the 
honours  which  they  had  uled  to 
render  to  the  deceafed*  At  mid¬ 
night,  four  prieits  carried  the  corpfe 
to  be  buried  in  a  wood,  or  in  fome 
cavern,  particularly  in  that  one 
where  they  believed  the  gate  of 
paradife  was,  and  at  their  return 
they  facrificed  the  Have,  and  laid 
him  with  all  the  ornaments  of  hi? 
tranfitory  dignity,  in  a  ditch  ;  but 
wdhout  covering  him  with  earth. 

“  Every  year  they  held  a  felfi? 
val  in  honour  of  their  lafl  lord,  on 
which  they  celebrated  his  birth, 
not  his  death,  for  of  it  they  never 
fpoke. 

“  The  Zapotecas,  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  embalmed  the  body  of  th£ 
principal  lord  of  their  nation.  Even 
from  the  time  of  the  fir  If  Chechc- 
mecan  kings,  aromatic  preparations 
were  in  ule  among  thole  nations  to 
prelerve  dead  bodies  from  fpeedy 
corruption  ;  but  we  do  not  know 
that  thefe  were  very  frequent.”  _ 

X)  3  The^ 
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<£  Tk  T  O  new  king  was  elected  un- 
j[ til  the  funeral  of  his  pre- 
deceflor  was  celebrated  with  due 
pomp  and  magnificence.  As  foon 
as  the  election  was  made,  advice 
was  lent  to  the  kings  of  Acolhua- 
can  and  Tacuba,  in  order  that  they 
might  confirm  it,  and  alio  to  the 
feudatory  lords  who  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  funeral.  Thefe  two 
kin ps  led  the  new  chofen  fovcreign 
to  the  greater  temple.  The  f-euda- 
torv  lords  went  fird,  with  the  en- 
ligns  of  their  dates  ;  then  the  no¬ 
bles  of  the  court  with  the  badges 
of  their  dignity  and  offices  ;  the 
two  allied  kings  followed  nest,  and 
behind  them  the  king  eled,  dript 
-naked,  without  any  covering  except 
the  jnaxtlatl,  the  girdle,  or  large 
bandage,  about  his  middle.  He  af- 
cended  the  temple,  refling  on  the 
arms  of  two  nobles  V)f  the  court, 
where  one  of  the  high-pried,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  mod  refpedable 
officers  of  the  temple,  received  him. 
He  worfhipped  the  idol  of  Huitzi- 
lopochtli,  touching  the  earth  with 
his  hand,  and  then  carrying  it  to 
his  mouth.  The  high -pried  dyed 
his  body  with  a  certain  kind  of  ink, 
and  fpvinkled  him  four  times  with 
water  which  had  been  blefied,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rite,  at  the  grand 
feilival  of  Huitzilopcchtli,  making- 
life  for  this  purpofe  of  branches  of 
cedar  and  willow,  and  the  leaves  of 
maize.  He  was  clothed  in  a  man¬ 
tle,  on  which  were  painted  fkulls 
and  bones  of  the  dead,  and  his 
head  was  covered  with  two  other 
cloaks,  one  black,  and  the  other 
bl  ue,  on  which  fimilar  figures  were 
reprefented.  They  tied  a  fmall 
gourd  to  his  neck,  containing  a 


certain  powder,  which  they  eftecm- 
ed  a  firong  prefervative  againft  diffi 
eafes,  forcery.  and  treafon.  Flap- 
py  w  uld  that  people  be  whofe  king 
could  carry  about  him  fuch  a  pre¬ 
fervative.  They  pm  afterwards  a 
cenfer,  and  a  bag  of  copal  in  his 
hands,  that  he  might  give  incenfe 
to  the  idol  with  them.  When  this 
a 6i  of  religion  was  performed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  king  remained  on  his 
knees,  the  high-pried  fat  down  and 
delivered  a  difcourfe  to  him,  in 
which  alter  congratulating  him  on 
his  advancement,  he  informed  him 
of  the  obligation  he  owed  his  fub- 
jects  for  having  railed  him  to  the 
throne,  and  warml  ’  recommended 
to  him  zeal  for  reli  ion  and  judice, 
the  protedlioh  of  the  poor,  and  the 
defence  of  his  native  country  and 
kingdom.  The  allied  kings  and 
the  nobles  next  add  reded  him  to 
the  fame  purpofe;  to  which  the 
king  anfwered  with  thanks  and  pro-* 
miles  to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  date.  Gomara,  and  other  au¬ 
thors  who  have  copied  him,  affirm, 
that  the  high- prielt  made  him  fwear 
to  maintain  their  ancient  religion, 
to  obferve  the  laws  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  and  to  make  the  fun  go  his 
courfe,  to  make  the  clouds  pour 
down  rain,  to  make  the  rivers  run, 
and  all  fruits  to  ripen-  It  it  is  true, 
that  they  made  the  king  take  lb 
extravagant  an  oath,  it  is  probable 
that  they  only  meant  to  oblige  him 

to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy  of 

* 

thefe  favours  from  heaven. 

“  After  hearing  thefe  add  redes, 
the  king  defeended  with  all  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  the  lower  area,  where 
the  red  of  the  nobility  waited  to 

make 
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make  their  obedience,  and  pay  him 
homage  in  jewels  and  apparel.  Ele 
was  thence  conducted  to  a  chamber 
within  the  inclofure  of  the  temple 
called  Tlacatecco,  where  he  was 
left  by  himfelf  four  days,  during 
which  time  he  was  allowed  to  eat 
but  once  a  day  ;  but  he  might  eat 
flefli  or  any  other  kind  of  food.  He 
bathed  twice  every  day,  and  after 
bathing  he  drew  blood  from  his 
ears,  which  he  offered  together 
with  fome  burnt  copal  to  Huitziio- 


pochtli,  making  all  the  while  con- 
ftant  and  earned  prayers  to  obtain 
that  enlightenment  of  underfiand- 
ing  which  was  requifite  in  order  to 
govern  his  monarchy  with  pru¬ 
dence.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  no- 
bility  returned  to  the  temple,  con¬ 
ducting  the  new  king  to  his  palace, 
where  the  feudatory  lords  came  to 
renew  the  inveftiture  of  their  fiefs. 
Then  followed  the  rejoicings  of  the 
people,  entertainments,  dances,  and 
illuminations.  ” 


MORAL  and  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES  of  the  MEXICANS. 

[From  the  fame  Work.] 


a  qpHE  moral  and  phyficai 
.£  qualities  of  the  Mexicans, 
their  tempers  and  difpofitions,  were 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Acolhu- 
icans,  the  Tepanceans,  the  Tlafca- 
lans,  and  other  nations,  with  no 
other  difference  than  what  arofe 
from  their  different  mode  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  fo  that  what  we  (hall  fay 
of  the  one,  we  could  wifli  to  be 
underftood  as  equally  applicable  to 
the  reff.  Several  authors,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  have  undertaken 
a  defeription  of  thefe  people,  but 
I  have  not  met  with  any  one  which 
is,  in  every  refpedf,  faithful  and 
corredf.  The  palfions  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  fome,  and  the  imperfect 
information,  or  the  weak  under- 
fiandings  of  others,  have  prevented 
their  re'prefenting  them  in  their  ge¬ 
nuine  colours.  What  we  fhall  lay 
upon  the  fubjedt,  is  derived  from  a 
ferious  and  long  Rudy  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  thefe  nations,  from  a  fami¬ 
liar  intercourfe  for  many  years  with 
the  natives,  and  from  the  moil  mi¬ 
nute  obfervations  with  refpedt  to 
their  prgfent  Rate,  made  both  by 


ourfelves  and  by  other  impartial 
perfons.  I  certainly  have  no  bias 
upon  my  own  mind  which  fliould 
make  me  lean  to  one  fide  more  than, 
to  the  other  ;  as  neither  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  fellow-countryman  can 
fway  my  opinion  in  their  favour, 
nor  can  I  be  intereiled  to  condemn 
them  from  a  love  of  my  nation,  or 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen  :  fo  that  I  fhall  Ipeak 
frankly  and  plainly  the  good  and 
the  bad,  which  I  have  dilcovered 
in  them. 

“  The  Mexicans  are  of  a  good 
fiature,  generally  rather  exceeding 
than  falling  fhort  of  the  middle 
fize,  and  well  proportioned  in  all 
their  limbs  :  they  have  good  com¬ 
plexions,  narrow  foreheads,  black 
eyes,  clean,  firm,  regular  white 
teeth,  thick,  black,  coarfe,  giolTy 
hair,  thin  beards,  and  generally  no 
hair  upon  their  legs,  thighs,  and 
arms.  Their  fkin  is  of  an  olive 
colour. 

“  There  is  fcarcely  a  nation, 
perhaps,  upon  earth  in  which  there 
are  fewer  perfons  deformed,  and  it 
j)  4  would 
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would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a 
{ingle  hump-backed,  lame,  or  fquint- 
eyed  man  amongft  a  thoufand  Mex¬ 
icans,  th  in  among  any  hundred  of 
any  other  nation.  The  unplea- 
fantnefs  of  their  colour,  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  forehead}  the  thinnefs 
of  their  beard  and  the  poarfenefs 
of  their  hair,  are  fo  far  compen  fated 
by  the  reguiavfiy  and  fine  propor¬ 
tions  of  their  limbs,  that  they  can 
neither  be  called  very  beautiful,  nor 
the  contrary,  but  feem  to  hold  a 
middle-place  between  the  extremes. 
Their  appearance  neither  engages 
nor  difgufts  ;  but  among  the  young 
women  of  Mexico,  there  are  many 
very  beatiful  and  fair  ;  whofe  beau¬ 
ty  Is  at  the  fame  time  rendered 
more  winning  bv  the  fweetnefs  of 
their  manner  of  fpeaking,  and  by 
the  pleafantnefs  and  natural  model- 
ty  of  their  whole  behaviour. 

“  Their  fejifen  are  very  acute,  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  fight,  which  they 
enjoy  unimpaired’  to"  the  greateft 
age.  Their  ccnfHtutrons  are  found, 
and  their  health  rob u ft.  They  are 
entirely  free  of  many  dilorders 
which  are  common  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  but  of  the  epidemical  dif- 
eafes  to  which  their  country  is  oc- 
cafionally  fubjetft,  they  are  the 
principal  viCtims  ;  with  them  thefe 
difeafes  begin,  and  wfith  them  they 
end.  One  never  perceives  in  a 
Mexican  that  ilinking  breath  which 
is  occafioned  in  other  people  by  the 
corruption  of  the  humours  or  indi- 
gefliorj.  Their  conftitutions  are 
phlegmatic  ;  but  the  pituitous  eva¬ 
cuations  from  their  heads  are  very 
fcanty,  and  they  feldom  fpit.  They 
become  grey-headed  and  bald  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  Spaniards,  and  al¬ 
though  moli  of  them  die  of  acute 
difeafes,  it  is  not  very  uncommon 
^imong  them  to  attain  the  age  of  a 
pundred. 

They  are  now,  and  have  ever 
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been,  very  moderate  in  eating,  but 
their  palfion  for  ftrong  liquors  is 
carried  to  the  greateft  excefs.  For« 
merly  they  were  kept  within  bounds 
by  the  fe verity  of  the  laws  ;  but 
now  that  thefe  liquors  are  grown  fo 
common,  and  drunkennels  is  un- 
punifhed,  one  half  of  the  people 
feem  to  have  loft  their  fehfes  ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  poor  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  live,  fexpofed  to 
all  the  baneful  impreffions  of  dif- 
eafe,  and  deftitute  of  the  means  of 
correcting  them,  is  undoubtedly  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  havoc  which 
is  made  among  them  by  the  epide¬ 
mical  diforders. 

46  Their  minds  are  at  bottom  in 
every  refpeCt  like  thofe  of  the  other 
children  of  Adam,  and  endued  with 
the  fame  powers ;  nor  did  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ever  do  iefs  credit  to  their 
own  reafon  than  when  they  doubt¬ 
ed  of  the  rationality  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  The  ftate  of  civilization 
among  the  Mexicans,  when  they 
were  firft  known  to  the  Spaniards, 
which  was  much  n  lerior  to  that 
of  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  wheft 
they  were  firft  known  to  the  Phce- 
nicians,  that  of  the  Gauls  when 
firft  known  to  the  Greeks,  or  that 
of  the  Germans  and  Britons  when 
firft  known  t©  the  Romans,  ftiould 
of  itfelf  have  been  fully  lufficient 
to  corredt  fuch  an  error  of  man’s 
mind,  if  it  had  not  been  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  inhuman  avarice  of  fome 
ruffians  to  encourage  it.  Their 
uqderftandings  are  fitted  for  every 
kind  of  feience,  as  experience  has 
adually  fliewn.  Of  the  Mexicans 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
engaging  in  the  pumfits  of  learn* 
ing,  which  is  but  a  fmall  number, 
as  the  greateft  part  of  the  people 
are  always  employed  in  the  public 
or  private  works,  we  have  known 
fome  good  mathematicians,  excel¬ 
lent  architects,  and  learned  divines* 

v  Many 
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Many  perfons  allow  the  Mex-  been  the  only  grounds  of  that  much 
leans  to  pofiefs  a  great  talent  of  exaggerated*  indolence  with  w  hich 
imitation,  but  deny  them  the  praife  the  Americans  have  been  charged  ; 
of  invention  :  a  vulgar  error,  which  and  after  all,  there  is  no  let  of  peo- 
is  contradicted  by  the  ancient  hif-  pie  in  that  country  who  labour 
tory  of  that  people.  more,  nor  whole  labours  are  more 

46  Their  minds  are  a  Hefted  by  uleful  or  more  neceflary, 
the  fame  variety  of  pafiipns  with  44  The  refpeCf  paid  by  children 
thofe'  cl  other  nations,  but  not  to  to  their  parents,  and  by  the  young 
an  equal  degree.  The  Mexicans  to  the  old*  among  thofe  people, 
feldom  exhibit  thofe  tranfports  of  feem  to  be  feelings  that  are  born 
anger,  or  thofe  frenzies  of  love  with  them.  Parents  are  very  fond 
fo  common  in  other  of  their  children  ;  but  the  aftedtioa 

which  huihands  bear  to  their  wives, 
is  certainly  lefs  than  that  borne 
by  the  wives  to  their  huihands  ; 
city  and  ileadinefs  jn  thofe  works  and  it  is  very  common  for  the  men 
which  require  time  and  long  conti-  to  love  their  neighbours  wives  bet^ 
nued  attention.  They  are  molt  tpr  than  their  own. 
patient  of  injury  and  hardihip  ;  44  Courage  and  cowardice  feem 

and  where  they  lufpeCt  no  evil  in-  alternately  fo  to  affedt  their  minds, 
tention,  are  mod  grateful  for  any  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
kindnefs  (hewn  ;  but  fome  Spa-  whether  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
piards,  who  cannot  dillinguiih  pa-  dominates.  They  meet  dangers 
tience  from  infenlibility,  nor  dif-  with  intrepidity  when  they  pro 


which  are 
countries. 

44  I  hey  are  flow  in  their  mo¬ 
tions,  and  Ihew  a  wonderful  tena- 


trull  from  ingratitude,  fay  prover¬ 
bially,  that  the  Indians  are  alike 
infenlibleto  injuries  and  to  benefits. 
That  habitual  dittruft  which  they 


ceed  from  natural  caufes,  but  they 
are  eafily  terrified  by  the  ftern  look 
of  a  Spaniard.  That  ftupid  indif¬ 
ference  about  death  and  eternity. 


entertain  of  all  who  are  not  of  their  which  many  authors  have  thought 
own  nation,  prompts  them  often  tp  inherent  in  the  character  of  every 
lie  and  betray  ;  fo  that  good  faith  American,  is  peculiar  to  only  thofe 
certainly  has  not  been  fo  much  ref-  who  are  yet  fo  rude  and  uninformed 
pedied  among  them  as  it  deferves.  as  to  h^ve  no  idea  of  a  future  ftate, 

«  They  are  by  nature  taciturn,  44  Their  Angular  attachment,  to 
ferious,  and  auftere,  and  ihew  more  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion 
anxiety  to  puniih  crimes  than  to  is  very  .apt  to  degenerate  into  iu- 
reward  virtues.  perdition,  as  happens  with  the  ig- 

44  Generality  and  perfect  difrnte-  norant  of  all  nations  of  tfie  world  ; 
reftednefs  are  the  principal  features  but  their  pronenefs  to  idolatry  U  • 
of  their  charadter.  Gold  with  the  nothing  more  than  a  chimera  form- 


Mexicans  has  not  that  value  which 
it  enjoys  ellewhere.  They  feeip  to 
give  without  reluctance  what  has 
colt  them  the  utmoft  labour  to  ac- 


ed  in  the  abfurd  imaginations  of 
milinformed  perfons.  The  in- 
fiances  of  a  few  mountaineers  are 
not  fufficient  to  jullify  a  general  af* 


quire.  The  negledt  of  felftfh  inte-  perfion  upon  the  whole  people 
re'fis,  together  with  the  difiike  which  44  lo  conclude,  the  character  of 
they*  bear  to  their  rulers,  and  con-  the  Mexicans,  like  that  of  every 
fequently  their  averfion  to  the  talks  other  nation,  is  a  mixture  of  good 
Impoied  by  them,  feem  to  have  and  bad  ;  but  the  bad  is  eafy  to  by 
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correfled  by  a  proper  education,  as 
has  been  frequently  demonftrated 
by  experience”.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find,  any  where,  a  youth 
more  docile  than  the  prefent,  *>r  a 
body  of  people  more  ready  than 
their  ancestors  were  to  receive  the 
lights  of  religion. 

u  1  mud  add,  that  the  modem 
Mexicans  are  not  in  all  refpedts 
fimilar  to  the  ancient ;  as  the  Greeks 


of  thefe  days  have  little  refemblance 
to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  times  of 
Plato  and  of  Pericles.  The  ancient 
Mexicans  (hewed  more  fire,  and 
were  more  fenfible  to  the  impref- 
pons  ol  honour.  They  were  more 
intrepid,  more  nimble,  more  adtive, 
more  induftrious ;  but  they  were', 
at  the  lame  time,  more  fu perditions 
and  cruel.” 
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[Ex trailed  from  the  fnft  Volume  of  Volney5s  Travels  through  Syria 

and  Egypt. j 


u  ¥N  general,  when  {peaking  of 
J  the  Arabs,  we  fhould  didin- 
guifh  whether  they  are  cultivators, 
or  pallors  ;  for  this  difference  in 
their  mode  of  life  occafions  fo  great 
a  one  in  their  manners  and  genius, 
that  they  become  almoll  foreign 
nations,  with  refpedt  to  each  other. 
In  the  former  cafe,  leading  a  feden- 
tary  life,  attached  to  the  fame  foil, 
and  fubjedt  to  regular  governments, 
the  focia!  date  in  which  they  live, 
very  nearly  refembles  our  own. 
Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Yemen  ;  and  luch,  alio,  are  the 
defendants  of  thofe  ancient  con¬ 
querors,  who  have  either  entirely, 
.or  in  part,  given  inhabitants  to  Sy¬ 
ria,  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary  dates. 
In  the  iecond  indance,  having  only 
s  t  ran  dent  intered  in  the  i'oif,  per¬ 
petually  removing  thejr  tents  from 
place  to  another,  and  under 
fttbje&ion  to  no  laws,  their  mode  of 
jexidence  is  neither  that  of  polidied 
nations,  nor  of  lavages  ;  and, 
therefore,  more  particularly  merits 
our  attention.  Such  are  the  Be¬ 
douins,  or  inhabitants  of  the  vad 


deferts  which  extend  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Perfia,  to  Morocco.  Though 
divided  into  independent  commu¬ 
nities,  or  tribes,  not  unfrequently 
hoilile  to  each  other,  they  may  dill 
be  coniidered  as  forming  one  na¬ 
tion.  The  refembiance  of  their 
language  is  a  manifed  token  of  this 
relation fliip.  The  only  difference 
that  exids  between  them  is,  that 
the  African  tribes  are  of  a  lefs  an¬ 
cient  origin,  being  poderior  to  the 
conqueft  of  thele  countries  by  the 
Califs,  or  fucceffors  of  Mahomet  ; 
while  the  tribes  of  the  defert  of 
Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  have 
defeended  by  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceffion  from  the  remote#  ages ;  and 
it  is  of  thefe  I  mean  more  efpeci- 
ally  to  treat,  as  being  more  imme¬ 
diately  connedled  with  my  fubjedf. 
To  thefe  the  orientals  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  appropriate  the  name  of 
Arabs,  as  being  the  mod  ancient, 
and  the  pure  ft  race.  The  'term 
Bedaoui  is  added  as  a  fynonimous 
expreffion,  fignifying,  as  I  have 
obferved,  Inhabitant  of  the  Defert; 
and  this  term  has  the  greater  pro- 
2  priefy, 
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priety,  as  the  word  Arab,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  thefe  countries, 
iign.fies  a  lolitude  or  defert. 

“  it  is  not  without  reafon  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Defert  boa  ft 
of  being  the  pureft  and  the  bell 
preferved  race  of  all  the  Arab 
tribes  :  lor  never  have  thev  been 

•f 

conquered,  nor  have  they  mixed 
with  any  other  people,  by  making 
conquelis  ;  for  thofe  by  which  the 
general  name  of  Arabs  has  been 
rendered  famous,  really  belong  only 
to  the  tribes  of  the  Hedjaz,  and 
the  Yemen  ;  thofe  who  dwelt  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  never 
emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution  e  tie  died  by  Mahomet  ;  or  if 
they  did  take  any  part  in  it,  it  was 
confined  to  a  few  individuals,  de¬ 
tached  by  motives  of  ambition. 
Thus  we  find  the  prophet,  in  his 
Koran,  continually  filing  the  A- 
rabs  of  the  Defert  re  els,  and  infi¬ 
dels  ;  nor  has  fo  great  a  length  of 
time  produced  any  very  conlider- 
able  change.  We  may  aiiert  they 
have,  in  every  refpedt,  retained 
their  primitive  independence  and 
fimpiieity.  Every  thing  that  anci¬ 
ent  hiifory  has  related  of  their,  cui- 
toms,  manners,  language,  and  even 
their  prejudices,  is  almoft  minutely 
true  ot  them  to  this  day  ;  and  if 
we  contider,  beiides,  that  this  unity 
of  character,  preierved  through 
fuch  a  number  of  ages,  frill  tub- 
lifts,  even  in  the  moil  diflan t  fixa¬ 
tions,  th.it  is,  that  the  tribes  moil 
remote  from  each  other  preferve 
an  exabt  refembiance,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  the  circumftances 
which  accompany  io  peculiar  a 
moral  date,  are  a  fubjeift  ot  moil 

curious  enquiry. 

14  In  Europe,  and  eipecially  in 
its  mote  civilized  and  improved 
countries,  where  we  have  no  ex¬ 
amples  of  wandering  people,  we 
pan  fcarcely  conceive  what  cun  in* 
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duce  men  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life 
fo  repugnant  to  our  ideas.  We 
even  conceive  with  difficulty  what 
a  defert  i  ,  or  hov  it  is  pofiible  tor 
a  country  to  have  inhabitants,  it  it 
be  barren  ;  or  why  it  is  not  better 
peopled,  if  it  be  fufceptibie  of  cuU 
tivation.  1  have  been  perplexed, 
myfelf,  with  thefe  difficulties,  as 
well  as  others  ;  for  which  reafon, 
I  fhall  dwell  move  circumftantially 
on  the  fadts  which  will  furnifh  us 
with  their  explanation. 

44  The  wandering  and  paftoi  al 
life  led  by  feveral  fiatic  nations, 
arifes  from  two  cattles.  The  fir  it 
is,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which, 
being  improper  for  cultivation, 
compels  men  to  have  recourfe  to 
animals,  which  c  meat  themfelves 
wi’h  the  wild  herbage  of  the  earth. 
Where  this  herbage  is  but  thin,  a 
Engle  animal  will  loon  con  fame 
the  produce  of  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  and  it  will  be  necefiary  to 
run  over  large  rradts  or  land  Such 
is  the  cafe  of  the  Arabs  in  the  de¬ 
fert  of  Arabia,  properly  fo  called, 
and  in  that  of  Africa. 

44  The  fecond  cvu.de  mud  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  habit,  fince  the  foil  is 
cultivable,  and  even  fertile,  in 
many  places  ;  fuch  as  the  frontiers 
or  Syria,  the  Diarbekir,  Tatolia, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  diftri  is 
frequented  by  the  Curds  and  T urk^ 
men.  Tut  it  appears  to  me  that 
thefe  habits  are  only  the  effebt  of 
the  political  fiate  ot  the  country, 
fo  that  the  primary  caufe  of  them 
mult  be  referred  to  the  government 
itleif.  This  opinion  is  upported 
i  y  daily  fabts  ;  for  as  often  as  the 
different  hordes  and  wandering  tribes 
find  peace  and  fecuritv,  and  a  polk 
tibility  of  procuring  lufficient  pro- 
viiicns,  in  any  dififibt,  they  ta  e 
lip  their  re fi deuce  in  it,  and  adopt, 
infenlibly,  a  fettled  life s  and  the 
arts  of  cultivation.  But  when,  on 
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the  contrary,  the  tyranny  of  the  go^ 
v eminent  drives  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  to  extremity,  the  peafanrs  de¬ 
fen  their  houfes,  withdraw  u  ith  their 
families  into  the.  mountains, or  wander 
in  the  plains,  taking  care  frequently 
to  change  their  place  of  habitation, 
to  avoid  being  furprifed.  It  often 
happens  even  that  individuals,  turn¬ 
ed  robbers,  in  ordep  10  withdraw 
themfelves  from  the  laws,  or  from 
tyranny,  unite  and  form  little 
camps,  which  maintain  themfelves 
V  g^ms,  and,  increahng,  become 
jiew  hordes^  and  new  trib.  s.  We 
j-nay  pronounce,  therefore,  that  in 
cultivable  countries,  the  wandering 
|ife  originates  in  the  injuitice  or 
want  of  policy  of  the  government  ; 
and  that  the  fedentary  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  Hate  is  that  to  which  mankind 
h  moll  naturally  inclined. 

♦4  With  refpedt  to  the  Arabs, 
they  feem  efpecially  condemned  to 
a  wandering  life,  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  their  deferts.  To  paint  to 
hwnfeif  thefe  defeats,  the  reader 
mull  imagine  a  Iky  almoif  perpetu¬ 
ally  inflamed,,  and  without  clouds, 
immenfe  and  boundleis  plains,  with¬ 
out  houfes,  trees,  rivulets,  Or  hills, 
where  the  eye  frequently  meets  no¬ 
thing  but  an  extenlive  and  uniform 
horizon,  like  the  fea,  though  in 
fome  places  the  ground  is  uneven 
and  Honey.  Almoll  invariably  naked 
on  every  fide,  the  earth  preients 
nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants, 
thinly  fcattered,  and  thickets, 
whole  foiitude  is  rarely  diflurbed 
but  by  aipelopes,  hares,  locults, 
and  rats.  Sudh  is  the  nature  of 
nearly  the  whole  country,  which 
extends  fix  hundred  leagues  in 
length,  and  three  hundred  in 
breadth,  and  llretches  from  Aleppo 
to  the  Arabian  fea,  and  from  E- 
gypt  to  the  Rerfian  gulph.  : 

iu  It  muff:  not,  however,  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  foil  in  fo  great  ah 


extent  is  every  where  the  fame  5 
it  varies  conliderably  in  different 
places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syria, 
tor  example,  the  earth  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  fat  and  cultivable,  nay,  even 
fruitful.  It  is  the  fame  alfo  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but  34 
the  internal  parts  of  the  country, 
and  towards  the  fouth,  it  becomes 
white  and  chalky,  as  in  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  Dam  a  feus ;  rocay,  as  in  the 
Tin,  and  the  Bedjaz  ;  and  a  pu re- 
fa  nd,  as  to  the  ea  ft  ward  of  the 
Yemen.  This  variety  in  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  foil  is  productive  of 
fome  minute  differences  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Bedouins.  For  in- 
fiance,  in  the  more  lie  rile  court* 
tries,  that  is  thole  which  produce 
but  few  plants,  the  tribes  are  fee¬ 
ble,  and  very  dillant  ;  which  is 
the  cafp  in  the  defect  of  Suez,  that 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Great  Defert,  called  the  Najd. 
When  the  foil  is  more  fruitful,  as 
between  Damalcus  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  the  tribes  are  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  lei’s  remote  from  each 
other  ;  and,  laltly,  in  the  cultiva¬ 
ble  diltri&s,  fuch  as  the  pachalics 
of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the  camps 
are  frequent  and  contiguous.  In 
the  former  mfianegs,  the  Bedouins 
are  purely  pallors,  and  fubhll  only 
on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
on  a  lew  dates,  and  ileih  meat, 
which  they  eat,  either  frefii,  or 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to  a 
powder.  In  the  latter,  they  fo\y 
fome  land,  and  add  cheefe,  barley, 
and  even  rice,  to  their  Helli  and 
milk  meats. 

“  Such  is  the  lituation  in  which 
nature  has  placed  the  Bedouins,  to 
make  of  them  a  race  of  men  equal¬ 
ly  fingular  in  their  phylical  and 
moral  chara&er.  This  lingularity 
is  fo  linking,  that  even  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Syrians,  regard  thyirj 
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£s  extraordinary  beings  ;  efpecially 
thole  tribes  which  dwell  in  the 
depths  of  the  deferts,  fuch  as  the 
Anaza,  Kaibar,  Tai,  and  others, 
which  never  approach  the  towns. 
When,  in  the  time  of  Shaik  Dafter, 
fome  of  their  horfemen  came  as  far 
as  Acre,  they  excited  the  fame  cu- 
rioiity  there,  as  a  vifit  from  the 
favages  of  America  would  among 
us.  Every  body  viewed  with  fur- 
prize  thefe  men,  who  were  more  di¬ 
minutive,  meagre,  and  fwarthy,  than 
any  of  the  known  Bedouins.  Their 
withered  legs  wvere  only  compofed 
of  tendons,  and  had  no  calves. 
Their  bellies  feem  to  cling  to  their 
backs,  and  their  hair  was  frizzled 
almoft  as  much  as  that  of  the  ne¬ 
groes.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  no  lei's  aflonifhed  at  every¬ 
thing  they  faw  ;  they  could  neither 
conceive  how  the  houfes  and  mina¬ 
rets  could  hand  erect,  nor  how 
men  ventured  to  dwell  beneath 
them,  and  always  in  the  fame  fpot ; 
bur,  above  all,  they  were  in  an 
eeftafy  on  beholding  the  lea,  nor 
could  they  comprehend  what  that 
defert  of  water  could  be.  They 
were  told  of  mofques,  prayers,  and 
ablutions  ;  but  they  afked  what 
thofe  meant,  and  enquired  who 
Mofes,  jefus  Cirri  ft,  and  Mahomet, 
were ;  and  why,  iince  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  not  of  feparate  tribes, 
they  followed  different  leaders  ? 

“  Wev  may  imagine,  that  the 
Arabs  of  the  frontiers  are  not  fuch 
novices.;  there  are  even  feverai 
frnall  tribes  of  them,  who,  living 
in  the  mid  ft  of  the  country,  as  in 
the  valley  of  Bekaa,  that  of  the 
Jordan,  and  in  Palefline,  approach 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
fants  ;  but  thefe  are  defpifed  by  the 
others,  who  look  upon  them  as  baf- 
tard  Arabs,  and  rayas,  or  Haves  of 
the  Turks. 

44  In  general,  the  Bedouins  are 


imall,  meagre,  and  tawny  ;  moriS 
however,  in  the  heart  of  the 
defert,  than  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
cultivated 1  country  5  but  they  are 
always  of  a  darker  hue  than  the 
neighbouring  peafants.  They  alfo 
differ  among  themfelves  in  the  fame 
camp;  ami  I  have  remarked,  that 
the.  Sbaiks,  that  is,  the  rich,  and 
their  attendants,  were  always  taller, 
and  more  corpulent,  than  the  com¬ 
mon  dais,  j  have  ieen  feme  of 
them  above  five  feet  fire  and  iix 
inches  high;  though,  in  general, 
they  do  not  exceed  live  feet  two 
inches,-  This  difference  can  only 
be  attributed  to  their  food,  with 
which  the  former  are  fupplied  more 
abundantly  than  the  litter.  It 
may,  likewife,  be  affirmed,  that 
the  lower  clafs  of  Bedouins  live  in 
a  flare  of  habitual  wretc  he  duel's  and 
famine.  It  will  appear  almoft  in¬ 
credible  to  us,  but  it  is  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  fad,  that  the  quantity  of  food 
uftialiy  confumed  by  the  greateft 
part  of  them,  does  not  exceed  fix 
ounces  a  day.  This  abftincnce  h 
molt  remarkable  among  the  tribes 
of  the  N»jd,  and  the  Hedjaz.  Six 
or  feven  dates  foaked  in  melted  but¬ 
ter,  a  little  fvVeec  milk,  or  curds, 
ferve  a  man  a  whole  day  ;  and  he 
efteems  himfelf  happy,  when  he 
can  add  a  fmali  quantity  of  coarfe 
Hour,  or  a  little  ball  of  rice.  Meat 
is  referred  for  the  greateft  fellivals  ; 
and  they  never  kill  a  kid  but  for 
a  marriage  or  a  funeral.  A  few 
Wealthy  and  generous  Shaiks  alone 
can  kill  young  camels,  and  eat 
baked  rice  with  their  vidugls.  In 
times  of  dearth,  the  vulgar,  always 
half  famhhed,  do  not  clifdain  the 
moft  wretched  kinds  of  food  ;  and 
eat  locftfts,  ra  s,  lizards,  and  fef- 
pents  broiled  on  briars.  Hence  are 
they  fuch  plunderers  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  lands,  and  robbers  oh  the 
high-roads  :  hex^ce,  alfo,  their  deli¬ 
cate 
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cate  constitution,  and  their  diminu¬ 
tive  and  meagre  bodies,  which  are 
rather  adtive  than  vigorous.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
their  evacuations  of  every  kind, 
even  perfpiration,  are  extremely 
fmall ;  their  blood  is  fo  deftitute  of 
ferofity,  that  nothing  but  the  great- 
eft  heat  can  preferve  its  fluidity. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  tolerably  healthy, 
in  other  refpedfe,  for  maladies  are 
lefs  frequent  among  them  than  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  country. 

“  From  thefe  facfts,  we  are  by 
no  means  ju {lifted  in  conclftding, 
that  the  frugality  of  the  Arabs  is 
a  virtue  purely  of  choice,  or  even 
of  climate.  The  extreme  beat  in 
which  they  live,  unquestionably 
facilitates  their  abstinence,,  by  ae- 
ftroying  that  activity  which  cold 
gives  to  the  ftomach.  Their  be¬ 
ing  habituated  alfo  to  fo  (paring  a 
diet,  by  hindering  the  dilatation 
of  the  ftomach,  becomes  doubtlefs 
a  means  of  their  fupporting  fuch 
abftemioufnefs  ;  but  the  chief  and 
primary  motive  of  this  habit,  is 
with  them,  as  with  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  neceffity  of  the  circum- 
flances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
whether  from  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  as  I  have  before  explained,  or 
that  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  they 
live,  and  which  I  fliall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine. 

“  I  have  already  laid,  that  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  are  divided  into 
tribes,  which  conftitute  fo  many 
diStindt  nations.  Each  of  thefe 
tribes  appropriates  to  itielf  a  trad! 
of  land  forming  its  domain  ;  in 
this  they  do  not  differ  from  culti¬ 
vating  nations,  except  that  their 
territory  requires  a  greater  extent, 
in  order  to  furnifti  fubftftence  for 
their,  herds  throughout  the  year. 
Each  of  thefe  tribes  is  Golledted  m 


one  or  more  camps,  which  are  dif* 
perfed  through  the  country,  and 
which  make  a  fucceffive  progrefs 
over  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  exhausted  by  the  cattle  ;  hence 
it  is,  that  within  a  great  extent  a 
few  Spots  only  are  inhabited,  which 
vary  from  one  day  to  another  :  but 
as  the  entire  Space  is  neceflary  for 
the  annual  fubftftence  of  the  tribe, 
whoever  encroaches  on  it  is  deemed 
a  violator  of  property  ;  this  is  with 
them  the  law  of  nations.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  tribe,  or  any  of  its  fubjedts, 
enter  upon  a  foreign  territory,  they 
are  treated  as  enemies,  and  robbers, 
and  a  War  breaks  out.  Now',  as 
all  the  tribes  have  affinities  with 
each  other  by  alliances  of  blood, 
or  conventions,  leagues  are  formed, 
which  render  thefe  wars  more  or 
lefts  general.  The  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  fuch  occafions,  is  very 
Simple.  The  offence  made  known, 
they  mount  their  horfes,  and  feek 
the  enemy  ;  when  they  meet,  they 
enter  into  a  parley,  and  the  matter 
is  frequently  made  up  ;  if  not,  they 
attack  either  in  fmall  bodies,  or 
man  to  man.  They  encounter 
each  other  at  full  fpeed,  with  fixed 
lances,  which  they  fometimes  dart, 
notwithstanding  their  length,  at  the 
flying  enemy  ;  the  victory  is  rarely 
contested  ;  it  is  decided  by  the  ftrft 
Shock,  and  the  vanquished  take  to 
flight  full  gallop  over  the  naked 
plain  of  the  defert.  Night  gene¬ 
rally  favours  their  efcape  from  the 
conqueror.  The  tribe  which  has 
loft  the  battle  Strikes  its  tents,  re¬ 
moves  to  a  distance  by  forced 
marches,  and  fecks  an  aftylum  a- 
mong  its  allies.  The  enemy,  fatif- 
fted  with  their  fucceSs,  drive  their 
herds  farther  on,  and  the  fugitives 
ftoon  after  return  to  their  former 
Situation.  But  the  (laughter  made 
ill  thefe  engagements  frequently 
Sows  the  feeds  of  hatreds  which 
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perpetuate  thefc  difTenfions.  The 
interefl  of  the  common  fafety  has, 
for  ages,  efiablilhed  a  law  among 
them,  which  decrees  that  the  blood  of 
every  man  who  is  {lain  in u  if  be 
avenged  by  that  ©f  his  murderer. 
This  vengeance  is  called  tar,  or  re¬ 
taliation  ;  and  the  right  of  exacting 
it  devolves  on  the  neared  of  kin  to 
the  decafed.  So  nice  are  the  Arabs 
on  this  point  of  honour,  that  if  any 
one  n  eg  lefts  to  feck  his  retaliation, 
he  is  dilgraced  for  ever.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  watches  every  opportunity  of 
revenge :  if  his  enemy  perifhes 
from  any  other  caufc,  hill  he  is 
not  fatisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is 
direfted  againft  the  neareft  relation. 
Thefe  animalities  are  t ran  (ini t ted, 
as  an  inheritance,  from  father  to 
children,  and  never  ceafe  but  by 
the  extinction  of  one  of  the  fami¬ 
lies,  malefs  they  agree  to  facrifice 
the  criminal,  or  purchafe  the  blood 
for  a  Rated  price,  in  money  or  in 
flocks.  Without  this  iatisfaftion, 
there  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce, 
nor  alliances  between  them,  nor 
fometiines,  even  between  whole 
tribes  :  u  There  is  blood  between 
us, 5 ’Way  they,  on  every  occasion  ; 
and  this  exprdfion  is  an  infurmount- 
able  barrier.  Such  accidents  be¬ 
ing  neceffarily  numerous  in  a  long 
courfe  of  time,  the  greater  part  of 
the  tribes  have  ancient  quarrels,  and 
live  in  an  habitual  Rate  of  war  ; 
which,  added  to  their  way  ot  life, 
renders  the  Bedouins  a  military 
people,  though  they  have  made  no 
great  progrefs  in  war  as  an  art. 

4t  Their  camps  are  formed  in  a 
kind  of  irregular  circle,  compoied 
of  a  fingie  row  of  tents,  with 
greater  or  lei's  intervals.  i  hole 
tents,  made  of  goat  or  camels  hair, 
are  black  or  brown,  in  which  they 
differ  from  thofe  of  the  Turkmen, 
which  are  white.  They  are  firetch- 
ed  on  three  or  four  pickets,  only 


fire  01  fix  feet  high,  which  gives 
them  a  very  flat  appearance  ;  at  a 
difiance,  one  of  thefe  camps  feeras 
only  like  a  number  of  black  fpots  ; 
but  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Bedouin 
is  not  to  be  deceived.  Each  tent, 
inhabited  by  a  family,  is  divided, 
by  a  curtain,  into  two  apartments, 
one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
women.  The  empty  fpace  within 
the  large  circle  ferves  to  fold  their 
cattle  every  evening.  They  never 
have  any  intrenchments  ;  their  only 
advanced  guards  and  patroles  are 
dogs  ;  their  horfes'  remain  fad  died, 
and  ready  to  mount  on  the  firft 
alarm  ;  but,  as  there  Is  neither  or¬ 
der  nor  regularity,  thefe  camps, 
always  eafy  to  furprife,  afford  no 
defence  in  cale  of  an  attack  :  acci¬ 
dents,  therefore,  very  frequently 
happen,  and  cattle  are  carried  off'1 
every  day  ;  a  fpecies  of  maraud¬ 
ing  war  in  which  the  Arabs  are 
very  experienced. 

“  The  tribes  which  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Turks,  are  Rill  more 
accufiomed  to  attacks  and  alarms  ; 
for  thefe  ft  rangers,  arrogating  to 
themfehes,  in  right  of  conqiietr, 
the  property  of  the  whole. country, 
treat  the  Arabs  as  rebel  vaflals,  or 
as  turbulent  and  dangerous  enemies. 
O11  this  principle,  they  never  ceafe 
to  wage  fecret  or  open  war  againR 
them.  The  Pachas  Rudy  every 
occafion  to  ha;  mbs  them.  Some* 
times  thev  contefi  with  theirs  a  ter¬ 
ritory  which  they  had  let  them,  and 
at  others  demand  a  tribute  which 
they  never  agreed  to  pay.  Should 
a  family  of  Shaiks  be  divided  by 
interefi  or  ambition,  they  alternately 
fuccolir  each  party,  and  conclude 
by  the  defir uft ion.  of  both.  Fre¬ 
quently  too  they  poifon  or  aflaflinate 
thole  chiefs  whofe  courage  or  abili¬ 
ties  they  dread,  though  they  fhould 
even  be  their  allies.  The  Arabs, 
on  their  fide,  regarding  the  Turks 
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as  uiurpers  and  treacherous  enemies, 
watch  every  opportunity  to  do  them 
injury.  Unfortunately,  their  ven¬ 
geance  falls  ofteneron  the  innocent 
than  the  guilty.  The  harmlefs 
peafant  generally  fufFevs  for  the  of¬ 
fences  of  the  foldier.  On  the 
flighted  alarm,  the  Arabs  cut  their 
fiarvefls,  carry  oft’ their  flocks;  and 
intercept  their  communication  and 
commerce.  The  peafant  calls  them 
thieves,  and  with  realbh  ;  but  the 
Bedouins  claim  the  right  of  war, 
and  perhaps  they  alfo  are  not  in  the 
wrong.  However  this  may  be, 
thefe  depredations  occalion  a  mif- 
itnderftanding  between  the  Bedouins 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  country,  which  renders  them 
ihittu&l  enemies. 

“  Such  is  the  external  (ituation 
of  the  Arabs.  It  is  fubjedt  to  great 
viciffirudes,  according  to  the  good 
or  bad  conduct  of  their  chiefs. 
Sometimes  a  feeble  tribe  raifes  and 
aggrandizes  itfelf,  whilft  another, 
which  was  powerful,  falls  into  de¬ 
cay,  or  perhaps  is  entirely  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  not  that  all  its  members  pe- 
rifll,  but  they  incorporate  them- 
felves  with  fome  other  ;  and  this 
is  the  confequence  of  the  internal 
eonftirution  of  the  tribes.  Eiich 
tribe  is  compofed  of  one  or  more 
principal  families,  the  members  of 
which  bear  the  title  of  Shaiks,  i.  e. 
chiefs  or  lords.  Thefe  families 
have  a  great  refemblance  to  the  pa* 
tricians  of  Rome,  and  the  nobles 
of  modern  Europe.  One  of  the 
Shaiks  has  the  fupreme  command 
over  the  others.  He  is  the  general 
of  their  little  army,  and  fometimes 
afTumes  the  title  of  Emir,  which 
fignifles  Commander  and  Prince. 
The  more  relations,  children,  and 
allies  he  has,  the  greater  is  his 
firength  and  power.  To  thefe  he 
adds  particular  adherents,  whom 
&e  jftudioufly  attaches  to  him,  by 


fupplying  all  their  w*ants.  Btrf  be* 
lides  this,  a  number  of  fraall  fami¬ 
lies,  who,  not  being  ftrong  enough 
to  live  independent,  Hand  in  need 
of  protection  and  alliances,  range 
themfelveJs  undef  the  banners  of 
this  chief,  S  ch  an  union  is  called 
kab/lcxj  or  tribe.  Thefe  tribes  are 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by 
the  name  of  their  refpedtive  chiefs, 
or  by  that  of  the  ruling  family- % 
and  when  they  fpeak  of  any  of  the 
individuals  who  compofe  them,  they 
call  them  the  children  of  fuch  a 
chief,  though  they  may  not  be  all 
really  of  his  blood;  and  he  himfelf 
may  have  been  long  fince  dead. 
Thus  they  fay,  Beni  Tcmin ,  Oulad 
Tai ,  the  children  of  Temin  and  of 
Tai.  This  riiode  of  expreffion  is 
even  applied,  by  metaphor,  to  the 
names  of  countries :  the  ufuai 
phrafe  for  denoting  its  inhabitants, 
being  to  call  them  the  children  of 
fuch  a  place.  Thus  the  Arabs  fay, 
Oulad  Mafr ,  the  Egyptians  ;  Oulad 
Sham ,  the  Syrians  :  they  would 
alfo  fay,  Oulad  F'ranfa,  the  French  ; 
Oulad  Mojkou ,  the  Ruffians,  a  re¬ 
mark  which  is  not  unimportant  t® 
ancient  hiflory. 

u  The  government  of  this  fociety 
is  at  once  republican,  ari Uncritical, 
and  even  deipotic,  without  exactly 
Correfponding  with  any  of  thefe 
forms.  It  is  republican,  inafmuch 
as  the  people  have  a  great  influence 
in  all  affairs,  and  as  nothing  can 
can  be  tranfadled  without  the  con- 
fent  of  a  majority.  It  is  ariflo- 
cratical,  becaufe  the  families  of  the 
Shaiks  poflefs  fome  of  the  prero¬ 
gatives  which  every  where  accom¬ 
pany  power ;  and,  laftly,  it  is  dei¬ 
potic,  becaufe  the  principal  Shaik 
has  an  indefinite  and  almoft  abfo- 
lute  authority,  which,  when  he 
happens  to  be  a  man  of  credit  and 
influence,  he  may  even  abufe  ;  but 
the  flare  of  thefe  tribes  confines 
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even  this  abiffe  to  very  narrow  li¬ 
mits  ;  tor,  if  a  chief  thou  id  com¬ 
mit  an  aft  of  injufiice,  if,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  Ihould  kill  an  Arab,  it 
would  be  almoft  impofiible  for  him 
to  efcape  punifhment ;  the  refent- 
ment  oi  the  offended  party  would 
pay  no  refpeft  to  his  dignity ;  the 
law  of  retaliation  would  be  put  in 
force;  and,  ihouid  he  not  pay  the 
blood,  he  would  be  infallibly  aflaf- 
iinated,  which,  from  the  Ample  and 
private  life  the  Shaiks  lead  in  their 
camps,  would  be  no  difficult  thing 
to  effect.  If  he  harraffes  his  fuh- 
jefts  by  fe verity,  they  abandon 
him,  and  go  over  to  another  tribe. 
His  own  relations  take  advantage 
of  his  mifeonduft  to  depofe  him, 
and  advance  themfelves  to  his  fta- 
fiom  He  can  have  no  refource  in 
foreign  troops  ;  his  fubjefts  com¬ 
municate  too  ealily  with  each  other 
to  render  it  poffible  for  him  to  di¬ 
vide  their  interefts,  and  form  a  fac¬ 
tion  in  his  favour.  Befides,  how 
is  he  to  pay  them,  iince  he  receives 
no  kind  of  taxes  from  the  tribe  ; 
the  wealth  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  fubjefts  being  limited  to  abfo- 
3  ute  neceffaries,  and  his  own  con¬ 
fined  to  very  moderate  poffeffions, 
and  thofe  too  loaded  with  great  ex- 
pcnces  ? 

“  The  principal  Shaik  in  every 
tribe,  in  faft,  defrays  the  charges 
of  all  who  arrive  at  or  leave  the 
camp.  He  receives  the  viiits  of  the 
allies,  and  of  every  perfon  who  has 
buftnefs  with  them.  Adjoining  to 
his  tent  is  a  large  pavilion  for  the 
reception  of  all  ft  rangers  and  paf- 
fengers.  There  are  he  id  frequent 
affemblies  of  the  Shaiks  and  prin¬ 
cipal  men,  to  determine  on  encamp¬ 
ments  and  removals  ;  on  peace  and 
war  ;  on  the  differences  with  the 
Turkifti  governors  and  the  villages ; 
and  the  litigations  and  quarrels  of 
individuals.  To  this  crowd,  which 
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enters  fucceffively,  he  inuft  give 
coffee,  bread  baked  on  the  allies, 
rice,  and  fometimes  roafted  kid  or 
camel  ;  in  a  word,  he  mull  keep 
open  table  ;  and  it  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  him  to  be  generous,  as 
this  generolity  is  clofeiy  connected 
with  matters  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence.  .  On  the  exercife  of  this 
depend  Ids  credit  and  his  power. 
The  famished  Arab  ranks  the  libe¬ 
rality  which  feeds  him  before  every 
virtue,  nor  is  this  prejudice  with¬ 
out  foundation  ;  for  experience  has 
proved  that  covetous  chiefs  never 
were  men  of  enlarged  views  ;  hence 
the  proverb,  as  juft  as  it  is  brief, 
t4  A  clofe  lift,  a  narrow  heart.”  To 
provide  for  thefe  expences,  the 
Shaik  has  nothing  but  his  herds,  a 
few  foots  of  cultivated  ground,  the 
profits  of  his  pi  under,  and  the  tri¬ 
bute  he  levies  on  the  high  roads* 
the  total  of  which  is  very  incotili- 
derable.  The  Shaik,  with  whom  I 
reiided  in  the  country  of  Gaza, 
about  the  end  of  1784,  palled  for 
one  of  the  110ft  powerful  of  thofe 
diftrifts  ;  yet  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  his  expenditure  was  greater 
than  that  of  an  opulent  farmer. 
His  perfona!  effefts,  confiding  in  a 
few  pelifies,  carpets,  arms,  horfes, 
and  camels,  could  not  be  eftimated 
at  more  than  fifty  thoufand  livres  (a 
little  above  two  thoufand  pounds)  ; 
and  it  muff  be  obferved  that  in  this 
calculation,  four  mares  of  the 
breed  of  racers,  are  valued  at  fix 
thoufand  livres  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds),  and  each  camel  at 
ten  pounds  fteriing.  We  mud  not, 
therefore,  when  vve  fpeak  of  the 
Bedouins,  affix  to  the  words  Prince 
and  Lord,  the  ideas  they  ufualiy 
convey ;  we  ftiould  come  nearer 
the  truth  by  comparing  them  to 
fubftantial  fanners,  in  mountainous 
countries,  whofe  fimplicity  they 
refeinble  in  their  drefs,  as  well  as 
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in  their  domeftic  life  and  manners. 
A  Shaik,  who  has  the  command  of 
five  hundred  horfe,  does  not  difdain 
to  faddle  and  bridle  his  own,  nor, 
to  give  him  barley  and  chopped 
ftrawv  In  his  tent,  his  wife  makes 
the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and 
fuperintends  the  df effing*  of  the  vic¬ 
tuals.  His  daughters  and  kinfwo- 
men  wafh  the  linen,  and  go  with 
pitchers  on  their  head,  and  veils 
over  their  faces,  to  draw  water 
from  the  fountain.  Thefe  manners 
agree  precifely  with  the  deferiptions 
In  Komer,  and  the  hiftory  of  Abra- 
ham,  in  GeneAs.  But  it  mu  ft  be 
owned  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
juft  idea  of  them  without  having 
ourfelves  been  eye-witneftes. 

44  The  fimplicity,  or,  perhaps, 
more  properly,  the  poverty,  of  the 
lower  clafs  of  the  Bedouins,  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  that  of  their  chiefs. 
All  the  wealth  of  a  family  confifts 
of  moveables,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  pretty  exa£t  inventory.  A 
few  male  and  female  camels,  fome 
goats  and  poultry  :  a  mare,  and 
her  bridle  and  faddle  ;  a  tent,  a 
lance  fifteen  feet  long,  a  crooked 
fab  re,  a  nifty  mtifket,  with  a  flint, 
or  matchlock  ;  a  pipe,  a  portable 
mill,  a  pot  for  cooking,  a  leathern 
bucket,  a  final  Ik:  a  flee  ro  after,  a  mat, 
fome  clothes,  a  mantle  of  black 
wool,  and  a  few  glafs  or  fiver 
rings,  which  the  women  wear  upon 
their  legs  and  arms.  If  none  of 
thefe  are  wanting,  their  furniture 
is  complete.  But  what  the  poor 
man  Hands  mod  in  need  of,  and 
what  he  takes  nioft  pleafure  in,  is 
his  mare ;  for  this  animal  is  his 
principal  fupport.  With  his  mare 
the  Bedouin  makes  his  excurfions  a- 
gainft  hoftile  tribes,  or  feeks  plun¬ 
der  in  the  country,  and  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  The  mare'  is  preferred  to 
the  horfe,  becaufe  flie  does  rfot 
neigh,  is 'more  docile,  and  yields 


milk,  which,  on  occaflon,  fat's  Acs 
the  third,  and  even  the  hunger  of 
her  m after. 

44  Thus  confined  to  the  mod  ab- 
fclute  neceffities  of  life,  the  Arabs 
have  as  little  induftry  as  their  wants 
are  few ;  all  their  arts  conftft  in 
weaving  their  clumfy  tents,  and  in 
making  mats,  and  butter.  Their 
whole  commerce  only  extends  to 
the  exchanging  camels,  kids,  ftal- 
lions,  and  milk,  for  arms,  cloth¬ 
ing,  a  little  rice  or  corn,  and  mo¬ 
ney,  which  they  bury.  They  are 
totally  ignorant  of  all  fbience  ;  and 
have  not  even  any  idea  of  aftrono- 
my,  geometry,  or  medicine.  They' 
have  not  a  Angle  book  •  and  nothing 
is  fo  uncommon  among  the  Skaiks, 
as  to  know  how  to  read.  All  their 
literature  confifts  iri  reciting  tales 
and  hiftories,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 
They  have  a  peculiar  paflion  for, 
fuch  ftories ;  and  employ  in  them 
almoft  all  their  leifure,  of  whichi 
thev  have  a  great  deal.  In  the 
evening,  they  feat  themfelves  on- 
the  ground,  at  the  threfiaold  of  their: 
tents,  or  under  cover,  if  it  be  cold, 
and  there,  ranged  in  a  circle  round 
a  little  fire  of  dung,  their  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  and  their  legs  crofT-, 

*  .0  ^  I 

ed,  they  fit  a  while  in  Aleut  medi-j 
tation,  till,  on  a  fuddeh,  one  of 
them  breaks  forth  with  44  Once  up¬ 
on  a  time” — and  continues  to  recite 
the  adventures  of  fame  youifg’ 
Shaik  and  female  Bedouin  :  he 
relates  in  what  manner  the  youth 
Arft  got  a  fecret  glimpfe  of  his, 
'mi  A  re  Is  ;  and  how  he  became  deft, 
perately  enamoured  of  her ;  he 
minutely  deferibe's  the  lovely  fair, 
boafls  her  black  eyes,  as  large  and 
loft  as  thofe  of  the  gazelle  ;  her 
languid  and  empaffioned  looks,  hei 
arched  eye-brows,  refembhng  two 
bt>ws  of  ebony  :  her  waift  (freight, 
and  fupple  as  a  lance;  he  forgets 
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hot  her  heps,  light  as  thofe  of  the 
young  dlley,  nor  her  eye-lailies, 
blackened  with  kohl,  nor  her  Ups 
painted  blue,  nor  her  nails  tinged 
with  the  golden  coloured  henna ,  nor 
her  breads,  refembling  two  pome¬ 
granates,  nor  her  words,  Iweet  as 
honey.  He  recounts  the  fuffe rings 
ot  the  young  lover,  44  fo  walled 
with  deli  re  and  paltlon,  that  his 
body  no  longer  yields  any  fhadowW 
At  length,  after  detailing  his  vari¬ 
ous  attempts  to  fee  his  mi  ft  re  Is,  the 
obftacles  of  the  parents,  the  inva- 
lions  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity 
of  the  two  lovers,  &c.  he  termin¬ 
ates  to  the  latislaftion  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  by  redo  ring  them, '  united 
and  happy,  to  the  paternal  tent, 
and  by  receiving  the  tribute  paid 
to  his  eloquence,  in  the  l\la  ch'a 
al lab  he  has  merited.  The  Be¬ 
douins  have  likewife  their  love- 
longs,  which  have  more  ieiitiment 
and  nature  in  them  than  thofe  of 
the  Turks,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
towns.;  doubtlefs,  becaufe  the  for¬ 
mer,  whole  manners  are  chaile, 
know  what  love  is  ;  while  the  lat¬ 
ter,  abandoned  to  debauchery,  ate 
acquainted  only  with  enjoyment. 

6 4  Among  themfelves  they  are 
remarkable  for  a  good  faith,  a  dk- 
interellednefs,  a  generohry  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  moil  civi¬ 
lized  people.  What  is  there  more 
noble  than  that  right  of  afylum  10 
re fpedted  among  all  the  tribes  ?  A 
flranger,  nay,  even  an  enemy, 
touches  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin, 
and,  from  that  infant,  his  perfon 
becomes  inviolable.  It  would  be 
reckoned  a  disgraceful  nieannefs,  an 
indelible  fname,  to  latisiy  even  a 
juft  vengeance  at  the  expencc  of 
hofpitality.  Has  the  Bedouin  con- 
fent’ed  to  eat  bread  and  hdt  with 
his  gueft,  nothing  in  the  world  can 
induce  him  to  betray  him.  1  he 
power  ot  the  Sultan  hinifcll  woiim 


not  be  able  to  force  a  refugee  from 
the  protection  of  a  tribe,  but  by 
its  total  extermination.  The  Be¬ 
douin,  fo  rapacious  'without  his 
camp,  has  no  fooner  fet  his  foot 
within  it,  than  he  becomes  liberal 
and  generous.  What  little  he  pof- 
feffes  he  is  ever  ready  to  divide* 

He  has  even  the  delicacy  not  to 

* 

wait  till  it  is  alked  :  when  he  takes 
his  repaft,  he  affects  to  feat  hirnfelf 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to 
invite  the  paffengers  ;  his  gc ne ro¬ 
ll  ty  is  fo  lincere,  that  he  does  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  merit,  but  merely 
as  a  duty  :  and  he;  therefore,  rea¬ 
dily  takes  the  fame  liberty  with 
others.  To  obfefve  the  manner  in 
which  the  Arabs  cotiSduCt  themfelves 
towards  each  others  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  pOfTeffe'd  all  their 
goods  in  common.  Neverthelefs? 
‘they  are  no  ftrangers  'to  property  ; 
but  it  has  none  of  that  felfiftmefs 
Which  the  increafe  of  the  imagin¬ 
ary  wants  of  luxury  has  given  it 
among  polifhed  nations.  It  may¬ 
be  alleged,  that  they  owe  this  mo¬ 
deration  fo  the  impoihbility  of  great¬ 
ly  multiplying'  their  enjoyments; 
but,  if  it"  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  virtues  of  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  only  to  he  alcribed  to  tire  ne- 
ceffity  of  circumftaiiccs,  the  Arabs, 
perhaps,  are  not  for  this  lefs  wor¬ 
thy  our  edeem.  They  are  fortu¬ 
nate,  at  lead,  that  this  neceffity 
fhould  h'ave  eitabbOied  among  them 
a  date  of  things,  -  Which  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  wiled  legiilators  as 
the  perfection  of  human  policy  :  I 
mean,  a  kind  of  equality  in  the 
partition  or  property,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  conditions.  Deprived  of 
a  multitude  of  enjoyments,  which 
nature  has  lavifned  upon  other 
countries,  they  are  lefs  expo  led  to 
temptations-  which  might  corrupt 
and  debaie  them.  It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  their  Sharks  to  form  a  fac- 
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don  to  enfiave  and  impoverish  the 
body  of  the  nation.  Each  indivi¬ 
dual,  capable  of  fupplying  all  his 
wants,  is  better  able  to  preferve 


his  character,  and  independence  ; 
and  private  poverty  becomes  at 
once  the  foundation  and  bulwark 
of  public  liberty.’* 
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[Extracted  from  the  Second  Volume  of  Volney’s  Travels  through 
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all  the  fubjedts  of  obferva- 
tion  any  country  affords,  the 
moral  character  of  its  inhabitants  is 
tmqueilionably  the  mod  import¬ 
ant  ;  but  it  mud  likewife  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
the  molt  difficult:  for  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  a  barren  enquiry 
into  fadts  ;  the  effiential  objedt  is  to 
invefligate  their  various  caiifes  and 
relations  ;  to  difeover  the  open  or 
fecret,  the  remote  or  immediate 
fprings,  which  produce  in  men  thofe 
habits  of  adtion  we  call  manners, 
and  that  uniform  difpofition  of  mind 
we  name  character.  Now,  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  fuch  an  enquiry,  it  is  ne- 
cedTary  to  communicate  with  the 
men  we  wifh  to  know  ;  we  mud 
place  ourfelves  in  their  fituations, 
in  order  to  feel  by  what  agents  they 
sire  influenced,  and  the  confequences 
which  refult ;  we  mud  live  in  their 
country,  learn  their  language,  and 
adopt  their  cuftoms ;  conditions 
feidom  complied  with  by  travellers ; 
and  which,  even  when  they  are,  dill 
leave  to  be  furmounted  numerous 
difficulties,  which  arife  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing:  itfelf ;  tor  we 
have  not  only  to  combat  the  preju¬ 
dices  we  may  meet  in  our  way,  but 
to  overcome  our  own ;  agalnfl 
which  we  can  never  be  fufficiently 
on  our  guard  ;  habits  are  powerful, 
fadfs  liable  to  be  midaken,  and  er¬ 
ror  eafy.  The  obferver,  then, 


fhould  be  cireumfpedl  though-  not 
timid,  and  the  reader,  obliged  to 
fee  with  the  eyes  of  others,  lliould 
watch  attentively  both  the  reafon- 
ing  of  his  guide,  and  the  dedudtions 
he  may  be  inclined  to  draw  him- 
felf. 

“  When  an  European  arrives  in 
Syria,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the 
eadern  world,  what  appears  mod 
extraordinary  to  him,  in  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the 
almod  total  oppodtion  of  their  man¬ 
ners  to  our  own  :  it  feems  as  if 
fome  premeditated  defign  had  de¬ 
termined  to  produce  an  infinity  of 
the  mod  driking  contrads  between 
the  people  of  Alia  and  thofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  wear  fhort  and  ciofe 

A 

d redes  ;  theirs  are  long  and  ample. 
We  luffer  our  hair  to  grow,  and 
fliave  the  beard  ;  they  let  the  beard 
grow,  and  fliave  the  head.  With 
us,  to  uncover  the  head  is  a  mark 
of  refpedt ;  with  them,  a  naked 
head  is  a  fign  of  folly.  We  ialute 
in  an  inclined  podure  ;  they  up¬ 
right.  We  pals  our  lives  eredt ; 
they  are  almod  continually  feared. 
They  fit  and  eat  upon  the  ground  ; 
we  upon  rai fed  feats.  With  ref- 
pedf  to  language,  likewife,  their 
manner  of  writing  is  diredHy  con¬ 
trary  to  ours,  and  the  greatcil  part 
of  our  mafeuline  nouns  are  femi¬ 
nine  with  them.  To  the  bulk  of 
travellers  thefe  contrads  only  ap¬ 
pear 
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pear  whimfical ;  but  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  philofophers,  to  enquire 
into  the  caufes  of  fo  great  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  habits,  in  men  who  have  the 
fame  wants,  and  in  nations  which 
appear  to  have  one  common  ori¬ 
gin. 

a  Another  diHinguifhing  charac- 
terillic,  no  lefs  remarkable,  is  that 
religious  exterior  obfervable  in  the 
countenances,  converiation,  andgef- 
tures  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tur¬ 
key.  In  the  flreets,  every  one  ap¬ 
pears  with  his  firing  of  beads.  We 
hear  nothing  but  emphatical  ex¬ 
clamations  of  Ta  Allah!  O  God! 
Allah  akbar  /  God  moil  great !  Al¬ 
lah  taala ,  God  moil  high  !  Every 
inilant  the  ear  is  flruck  with  a  pro¬ 
found  figh,  or  noify  eradiation 
which  follows  the  pronouncing  of 
foine  one  of  the  ninety-nine  epithets 
of  God  ;  fucb  as  Ta  rani  !  Source 
of  riches  !  Ta  fobhan  !  Q  moil  to  be 
praifed  i  Ta  majtour !  O  impene¬ 
trable  !  If  a  man  fells  bread  in  the 
flreets,  he  does  not  cry  bread,  but 
exclaims  Allah  Kerim ,  God  is  libe¬ 
ral.  If  he  fells  water,  he  cries, 
Adah  ilja-ivaJ,  God  is  generous  ; 
and  fo  of  other  articles.  The  ufu- 
al  form  of  faluration  is,  God  preferve 
thee  ;  and  of  thanks,  God  proteH 
thee  :  in  a  word  God  is  in  every 
tiling,  and  every  where.  Thefe 
men  then  are  very  devout,  fays 
the  reader?  Yes,  but  without  be¬ 
ing  the  better  in  confequence  of 
this  devotion,  for  I  have  already 
obferved,  their  zeal  is  no  other  than 
a  fpirit  of  jealoufy,  and  contradic¬ 
tion  arifing  from  the  diterfrty  of 
religions;  lince  in  the  Chriffhm  a 
proteflion  of  his  faith  is  a  bravado, 
an  ad  of  independence ;  and  in  the 
Mahometan,  an  add  of  fuperiority 
and  power.  This  devoutnels,  there¬ 
fore,  merely  the  offspring  of  pride 
and  profound  ignorance,  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  fanatic  fuperiUtion,  and 


the  fource  of  innumerable  difor- 
ders. 

“  There  is  Hill  another  charac- 
teriftic  in  the  exterior  of  the  Orien¬ 
tals,  which  attradls  the  attention  of 
an  obferver  :  I  mean  their  grave 
and  phlegmatic  air  in  every  thing 
they  do,  or  fay.  Inilead  of  that 
open  and  cheerful  countenance, 
which  we  either  naturally  poffels  or 
affume,  their  behaviour  is  ferious, 
aullere,  and  melancholy ;  they 
rarely  laugh,  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
French  appears  to  them  a  fit  of  de¬ 
lirium.  When  they  fpeak,  it  is 
with  deliberation,  without  geflures, 
and  without  pailion ;  they  liflen 
without  interrupting  you  ;  they  are 
lilent  for  whole  days  together,  and 
by  no  means  pique  chemfelves  on 
fupporting  converfation.  If  they 
walk,  it  is  always  leifurely,  and  oa 
bufmefs  ;  they  have  no  idea  of  our 
troublefome  activity,  and  our  walks 
backwards  and  forwards  for  amufe- 
ment.  Continually  feated,  they 
pafs  the  whole  day  muling,  with 
their  legs  eroded,  their  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  and  alrnoft  without 
changing  their  attitude.  It  fliould 
feem  as  if  motion  were  a  punifh- 
ment  to  them,  and  that,  like  the 
Indians,  they  regard  inadion  as  ef- 
fential  to  happinefs.” 

«  I  have  faid  that  the  Orientals, 
in  general,  have  a  grave  and 
phlegmatic  exterior,  a  Hayed  and 
a  1  moll  liillefs  deportment,  and  a 
ferious,  nay,  even  fad  and  melan¬ 
choly  countenance.  Were  the  cli¬ 
mate  or  the  foil  the  radical  caufe 
of  this,  the  effed  would  be  the  fame 
in  every  individual.  But  that  is 
not  the  cafe  :  under  this  general 
character,  there  are  a  thoufand  pe¬ 
culiar  minute  varieties  in  different 
claffes  and  individuals,  ariling  from 
their  lituation,  relative  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  government,  which  dif¬ 
fers  in  its  effeds  on  thefe  claffes, 
E  3  and 
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and  thefe  individuals.  Thus  we 
obferve  that  the  peafants  Rt  Eject  to 
the  Turk'  are  more  gloomy  than 
thole  of  the  tributary  countries; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  lefs  gay  than  thole  pf  the 
towns  ;  and  that. f hole  on  the  coalf 
are  more  cheerful  than  fuch  as 
dwell  at  a  greater  d. dance  from  it ; 
that  in  the  fame  town,  the  profef- 
fors  of  the  law  are  more  ferio  s 
than  the  military,  and  thefe  again 
more  fo  than  the  people.  We  may 
even  remark,  that,  in  the  great  ci¬ 
ties,  the  people  have  much  of  that 
diffipated  and  carelefs  air  they  ufu- 
ally  have  with  us  ;  becaufe  there, 
as  well  as  here,  inured  to  luffering 
from  habit,  and  devoid  of  reflec¬ 
tion  from  ignorance,  they  enjoy  a 
hind  of  fecukity.  Having  nothing 
to  iofe,  they  are  in  no  dread  of  be¬ 
ing  plundered.  The  merchant,  on 
the  contrary,  lives  in  a  flare  of 
perpetual  alarm,  under  the  double 
apprehenfion  of  acquiring  no  more, 
and  lofing  what  he  polhlies.  He 
trembles  led  he  fhould  at  trad!  the 
atten  ion  of  rapacious  authority, 
which  would  conlider  an  air  of  la- 
tisfadlion  as  a  proof  of  opulence, 
and  the  fignal  for  extortion.  The 
fame  dread  prevails  throughout  the 
villages,  where  each  pealant  is  a- 
fraid  of  exciting  the  envy  of  his 
equals,  and  the  avarice  of  the  Aga 
and  his  foldiers.'  In  Rich  a  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  fuhjecR  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  watched  by  a  defpoiimg  go¬ 
vernment,  he  mud  aflume  a  feri- 
ous  coujrenance  for  the  fame  rea- 
ion  that  he  wears  ’ragged  clothes, 
and  makes  a  parade  of  eating  cheefe 
and  lives,  i  he  fame  came,  though 
it  has  a  ids  influence  on  the  law¬ 
yers,  is  not,  however,  without  its 
cflcdl  on  them  ;  but  the  infolence 
which  they  have  been  educated, 
and  the  pedantry  of  their  manners, 


render  it  unttecefTary  to  aflign 
other. 


my 


44  With  refpedf  to  their  indo¬ 
lence,  it  is  not  furp riling  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  the 
country,  fatigued  with  labour, 
fhould  have  an  inclination  to  re- 
pofe.  Rut  it  is  remarkable,  that 
when  thefe  people  are  once  in  ac¬ 
tion,  they  exert  tbemfelves  with 
a  vivacity  and  ardour  almoft  un¬ 
known  in  our  climates.  This  is 
more  particularly  obfervable  in  the 
fea  ports  and  commercial  towns. 
An  European  cannot  but  admire 
with  what  activity  the  bailors,  with 
their  naked  arms  and  legs,  handle 
the  oars,  bend  the  fails,  nd  per¬ 
form  every  manoeuvre  ;  with  what 
ardour  the  porters  unload  a  boat, 
and  carry  the  heaviefl  cobffes. 
Always  flinging,  and  anfwering  bv 
couplets  to  one  who  directs  their 
labour,  they  perform  all  their  mo¬ 
tions  in  cadence,  and  redouble  their 
exertions  by  making  them  in  time. 
It  has  been  laid,  on  this  fubjedf, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  hot  coun¬ 
tries  have  a  natural  propeniity  to 
mU  lie;  but  in  What  con  lilts  its  a- 
nalogy  with  the  climate  ?  Would 
it  not  be  more  rational  to  fay,  that 
the  hot  countries  we  are  acquainted 
with,  having  made  a  confiderable 
prog  refs  in  improvement  and  knovv- 
lege  long  before  our  cold  climates, 
the  people  have  retained  feme  traces 
of  the  fine  arts  which  were  former¬ 
ly  cultivated,  among  them.  Our 
merchants  frequently  reproach  this 
people,  and  especially  thole  of  the 
country,  with  not  labouring  io  of¬ 
ten,  nor  fo  long,  as  they  are  able. 
But  why  mould  they  labour  be¬ 
yond  their  wants,  fince  the  Riper* 
fluity  of  their  induflry  would  pro¬ 
cure  them  no  additional  enjoy¬ 
ments?  In  many  refpecls,  a  man  of 
the  lower  glafs  of  people  refembks 
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the  favages  ;  when  he  has  expend¬ 
ed  his  itrength  in  procuring  a  fub- 
li  lienee,  he  takes  his  repole  ;  it  is 
only  by  rendering  that  fu b lift e nee 
lei's  difficult  to  acquire,  and  by  ex¬ 
citing  him  with  the  temptation  oi 
prefent  enjoyments,  that  he  dan 
be  induced  to  exert  an  uniform  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  and  we  have  ieen,  that tne 
Turkifh  government  is  of  a  direct- 
ly  contrary  tendency.  As  to  the 
fedentary  life  of  the  natives,  what 
motives  has  a  man  to  beftir  himfelt 
in  a  country  where  the  police  has 
.never  thought  either  of  laying  out 
walks,  or  encouraging  plantations  ; 
where  there  is  no  faiety  without  tne 
towns,  nor  pleafure  within  their 
preci n£ls  ;  where  every  thing,  in 
fhort  invites  to  flay  at  home  ?  is  it 
aftonifhing  that  fuch  political  max¬ 
ims  lhouid  have  produced  ledentary 
habits  ?  and  rout  not  theie  habits, 
in  their  turn,  become  the  caui.es  of 


inaftion  ? 

44  The  comparifon  of  our  civil 
and  domeftic  ftate,  with  that  of  the 
Orientals,  will  lurnifli  Hill  further 
reafons  for  that  phlegm  which  con- 
ilitutes  their  general  character. 
One  of  the  chief  fources  of  gaiety 
with  us,  is  the  focial  intercourfe  of 
the  table,  and  the  ufe  of  wine. 
The  Orientals  are  almoft  ftrangers 
to  this  double  enjoyment.  Good 
cheer  would  infallibly  expofe  them 
to  extortion,  and  wine  to  a  corporal 
punifhment,  from  the  zeal  of  the 
police  in  enforcing  the  precepts  or 
the  Koran,  it  is  with  great  reluft- 
ance,  that  the  Mahometans  tolerate 

the  Chriilians  in  the  ufe  "or  a  li¬ 
quor  they  envy  them  ;  wine,  theie- 
fore,  is  not  habitual  or  familiar, 
except  in  the  Kefraouan,  and  the 
country  of  the  Druzes  ;  and  tiww 
repafts  there  have  a  cheerfulneis 
which  brandy  does  not  proem e 
even  in  the  cities  of  Aleppo  and 
Damafcus. 


u  A  fecond  fource  of  gaiety  a* 
mong;  us,  is  the  free  intercourfe  be' 
tween  the  two  hexes,  which  pre~ 
vails  more  particularly  in  France* 
The  etieft  of  which  is,  ihat  even 
without  any  particular  views,  the 
men  endeavour  to  obtain  the  good 
opinion  of  the  women,  and  itudy  to 
acquire  the  manners  1110ft  likely  to 
enfure  it.  Now,  fuch  is  the  na¬ 
ture,  or  fuch  the  education  of  the 
fex,  that  the  firft  merit  in  their  eyes 
is  to  be  able  to  amufe  them  ;  and 
nothing  is  io  certain  of  fucceeding 
with  them,  as.  fprightlinefs  and 
mirth.  Hence  we  have  contrafted 
a  habit  of  trifling,  politenefs  and 
frivolity,  which  is  become  the  dif- 
tinguifliing  character  of  the  French 
nation  in  Europe.  In  Aha,  on  the 
contrary,  the  women  are  rigoroul- 
ly  feci  tided  from  the  focicty  of  men. 
Conftantly  fliut  up  in  their  houfes, 
they  have  no  communication  but 
with  their  hufband,  their  fathei , 
their  brother,  or  at  moft  with  their 
co u fin  german.  Garefuiry  veiled 

in  the°  ftreets,  they  dare  hardly 
fpeak  tp  a  man,  even  on  bufmels. 
Every  body  mult  be  ftrangers  to 
them  j  it  would  oe  indecent  to  fix 
your  eyes  on  them,  and  you  mull 
let  them  pafs  you,  as  if  they  were 
fomething  contagious  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  And  indeed  this  is  ncaily 
the  idea  of  the  Orientals,  who  en¬ 
tertain  a  general  fentiment  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  that  fex.  It  may  ^  be 
aiked,  what  is  the  caufe  of  this  ? 
The  fame  Which  operates  ,one  veiy 
thing  ;  the  laws  and  government* 
in  iaft,  Mahomet,  paiiionately  fond 
as  he  was  ot  women,  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  done  ..them  the  honour  of 
treating  them  in  his  Koran  as  ^ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  human  ipecies  ; 
he  does  not  fo  much  as  make  men¬ 
tion  of  them  either  wfth  refpect  to 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  the 
'rewards  of  another  life  j  and  it  is 
£  4.  evcn 
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even  a  fort  of  problem  with  the 
Mahometans,  whether  women  have 
fouls.  The  government  is  hill 
more  unjuft  towards  them  ;  for  it 
denies  them  the  poffeffion  of  any 
landed  property,  and  lo  completely 
deprives  them  of  every  kind  of  per- 
fonal  liberty,  as  to  leave  them  de¬ 
pendent  alf  their  lives  on  a  huf- 
band,  a  father,  or  a  relation.  In 
this  ftate  of  11a  very,  having  nothing 
at  their  difpofal,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
it  very  neceffary  to  folicit  their  fa¬ 
vour,  or  to  adopt  that  gaiety  of 
manners  they  find  fo  captivating. 
The  government  and  laws  are,  no 
doubt,  the  efficient  caufe  of  this 
fequeftration  of  the  women  ;  and, 
perhaps,  were  it  not  for  the  faci¬ 
lity  of  divorces,  and  the  dread  of 
feeing  a  wife  or  daughter  carried 
off  by  fome  powerful  man,  the  Aft- 
atic.s  would  be  lefs  anxious  to  con¬ 
ceal  them  from  ftrangers. 

64  This  fituation  of  the  women 
among  the  Orientals,  occaftons  a 
great  contrail  between  their  man¬ 
ners  and  ours.  Such  is  their  deli¬ 
cacy  on  this  head,  that  they  newer 
fpeak  of  them  ;  and  it  would  be 
efteemed  highly  indecent  to  make 
any  enquiries  of  the  men  refpect- 
ing  the  women  of  their  family. 
We  mu  ft  be  conftderably  advanced 
in  familiarity  with  them,  to  enter 
into  a  converfation  on  fuch  a  iub- 
jedf  ;  and  when  we  then  give  them 
fome  account  of  our  manners,  it  is 
impoffible  to  exprefs  their  amaze¬ 
ment.  They  are  unable  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  our  women  go  with  their 
faces  uncovered,  when,  in  their 
country,  an  uplifted  veil  is  the 
mgrk  of  a  prortitute,  or  the  iignal 
fpr  a  love  adventure.  They  have 
no  idea  how  it  is  poftible  to  fee 
them,  to  talk  with  them,  and  touch 
them,  without  emotion,  or  to  be 
alone  with  them  without  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  raft  extremities*  This 
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aftonifhment  will  fufficicntly  gffiew 
what  opinion  they  entertain  of  their 
females ;  and  we  need  not  helitate 
to  conclude  they  are  abfoluteiy  ig¬ 
norant  of  love,  in  our  fenfe  or  the 
word.  That  deftre  on  which  it  is 
founded,  is  with  them  ftripped  of 
all  thofe  acceffories  which  confti- 
tute  its  charm  ;  privation  is  there 
without  a  facriftce,  vidlory  without 
a  combat,  and  enjoyment  without 
delicacy  ;  they  pafs  at  once  from 
torment  to  fatiety.  Lovers  there 
are  prifoners,  always  watching  to 
deceive  their  keepers,  and  always 
alert  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity, 
becaufe  it  i'eldom  happens,  and  is 
foon  loft.  Secret  as  confpirators, 
they  conceal  their  good  fortune  as 
a  crime,  becaufe  it  is  attended  with 
no  lefs  fatal  confequences,  I.ndif- 
cretion  can  fcarcely  avoid  the  poi- 
nard,  the  piftol,  or  poifon.  Its 
deftrudtive  confequences  to  the  wo¬ 
men  render  them  implacable  in  pu« 
milling,  and  to  revenge  themfelves, 
they  are  frequently  more  cruel  than 
their  hulbands  and  their  brothers. 
This  feverity  preferves  a  con  tide  r- 
able  degree  of  chaftity  and  decorum 
in  the  country;  but  in  the  great 
towns,  where  there  are  more  re- 
fourees  for  intrigue,  as  much  de¬ 
bauchery  prevails  as  pnong  us  ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
more  concealed.  Aleppo,  Damaf- 
cus,  and  above  all,  Cairo,  are  not 
fecond  in  this  refpeftt  to  our  pro¬ 
vincial  capitals.  Young  girls  are 
refer ved  there  as  every  where  elfe, 
becaufe  the  difeovery  of  a  love  ad¬ 
venture  would  coft  them  their 
lives ;  but  married  women  give 
themfelves  up  to  pleafure  with  the 
more  freedom,  to  indemnify  them- 
felves  for  the  long  and  ftridt  re- 
llraint  they  have  endured,  and  be-? 
caufe  they  have  often  juft  reafons 
for  revenging  themfelves  on  their 
mailers .  In  fadl,  from  the  prac- 
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ike  of  polygamy  permitted  by  the 
Koran*  the  Turks,  in  general,  are 
enervated  very  early,  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  men 
of  thirty  complaining  cf  impotence. 
This  is  the  malady  for  which  they 
chiefly  confuit  the  Europeans,  de- 
liring  them  to  give  them  madjoun, 
by  which  they  mean  provocatives. 
This  infirmity  is  the  more  mortify¬ 
ing  to  them,  as  fierility  is  a  re¬ 
proach  among  the  Orientals  .  they 
Rill  retain  for  fecundity  all  the  ef- 
teem  of  ancient  times ;  and  the  bed 
wiih  you  can  make  a  young  girl,  is 
that  fhe  may  foon  get  a  hufband, 
and.  have  a  great  number  of  chil¬ 
dren.  From  this  prejudice  they 
ha Oen  their  marriages  fo  much, 
that  it  is  not  rare  to  fee  girls  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old  married. to 
boys  oftwelve  or  thirteen.  It  mult 
however  be  confelled,  that  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  libertinifm,  and  the 
feverity  with  which  that  is  punifli- 
ed  by  the  Turkifli  police,  greatly 
contribute  to  thefe  premature  u- 
nions,  which  mud  likewife  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  cauies  of  their 
early  impotence.  The  ignorance 
of  the  Turks  will  not  fuller  itf elf 
to  be  perfuaded  on  this  head,  and 
they  are  fo  irrational  as  to  force 
nature,  at  the  very  time  their  health 
is  impaired  by  exce  s.  This  alio 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Koran,  in 
which  the  amorous  prophet  has 
taken  care  to  infert  a  precept  incul¬ 
cating  this  fpecies  ot  duty.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  therefore,  is  in  the  right, 
to  affign  polygamy  as  one  ol  the 
caufes  of  depopulation  in  1  urkey  ; 
but  it  is  one  ot  the  lead:  confider- 
ble,  as  there  are  few  but  the  rich 
who  allow  themfelves  a  plurality 
of  women  ;  the  common  people, 
and  efpecially  thoie  of  thecountiy, 
content  themfelves  with  one ;  and 
per  Ions  are  fometimes  to  be  met 
ydth,  even  among  the  higher  ranks. 


who  are  wife  enough  to  imitate 
their  example,  and  confefs  that  one 
wife  is  quite  fufficient. 

“  What  we  are  able  to  learn  of 
the  domedic  life  of  the  hufbands 
who  have  feveral  wives,  is  neither 
calculated  to  make  their  lot  envied, 
nor  to  give  a  high  idea  of  this  pare 
of  Mahomet’s  legillation.  Their 
houfe  is  a  perpetual  feene  of  tu¬ 
mult  and  contention.  Nothing  is 
to  be  heard  but  quarrels  between 
the  different  wives,  and  complaints 
made  to  the  hufband,  The  four 
legal  married  women  complain  that 
their  Haves  are  preferred  to  them  ; 
and  the  Haves,  that  they  are  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  jealoufy  of  their  mif- 
trefies.  If  one  wife  obtains  a  trin¬ 
ket,  a  token  of  favour,  or  permif- 
lion  to  go  to  the  bath,  all  the  o- 
thers  require  the  fame,  and  league 
together  in  the  common  caufe.  To 
redore  peace,  the  polygamift  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  a  Hu  me  the  tone  of  a  def- 
pot,  and  from  that  moment  he 
meets  with  nothing  but  the  fenti¬ 
me  nts  of  Haves,  the  appearance  of 
fondnefs  and  real  hatied.  In  vain 
does  each  of  thefe  women,  proteit 
Hie  loves  him  more  than  the  reft ; 
in  vain  do  they  fly,  on  his  entering 
the  apartments,  to  prefent  him  his 
pipe  and  his  nippers,  to  prepare 
his  dinner,  to  ferve  him  his  coffee; 
in  vain,  vvhilft  he  is  effeminately 
ffretched  out  upon  his  carpet,,  do 
they  chace  away  the  Hies  which 
incommode  him  ;  all  thefe  atten¬ 
tions  and  cardies  have  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  to  procure  an  addition  to 
their  trinkets  and  moveables,  that 
if  he  fliould  repudiate  them,  they 
may  be  able  to  tempt  another  huf¬ 
band,  or  find  a  refource  in  what 
becomes  their  only  property.  They 
are  merely  courtezans,  who  think 
of  nothing  but  to  ffrip  their  lover 
before  he  quits  them  ;  and  this 
lover,  long  fince  deprived  of  de- 
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iires,  teized  by  feigned  fondnefs. 
and  tormented  with  all  the  lifllell- 
nefs  of  fatiety,  is  far  from  enjoy¬ 
ing,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  an 
enviable  lituation.  The  contempt 
the  Turks  entertain  for  their  wo¬ 
men,  arifes  from  this  concurrence 
of  circumilances,  and  it  is  evident¬ 
ly  the  effect  of  their  own  cuftoms. 
For  how  fhould  the  women  retain 
that  excluhve  love,  which  renders 
them  moil  effimable,  when  fo  many 
share  in  the  affections  of  their  hut- 
band  ?  How  fhould  they  poffefs 
that  modeity  which  conffitutes 
their  great  eff  virtue,  when  the  molt 
fhocking  fcenes  of  debauchery  are 
daily  before  their  eyes  ?  How,  in 
a  word,  fhould  they  be  endowed 
with  the  manners  requifite  to  make 
them  amiable,  when  no  care  what¬ 
ever  is  taken  of  their  education  ? 
The  Greeks  at  leaf!  derive  this  ad¬ 
vantage  from  religion,  that,  being- 
permitted  to  take  but  one  wife  at 
a  time,  they  enjoy  more  domeific 
peace,  though  perhaps  without  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  real  happi- 
'nefs. 

“  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  difference  in  reli¬ 
gion,  there  exilis  between  the 
Chriffians  and  Mahometans  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  indeed  of  all  Turkey,  as 
marked  a  difference  of  character  as 
if  they  were  two  diilinCt  nations, 
living  under  different  climates. 
Travellers,  and  our  merchants, 
who  on  account  of  the  habits  of 
intimacy  in  which  they  live  with 
both,  are  Hill  better  qualified  to 
decide,  agree  that  the  Gieek  Chrif- 
tians  are  in  general  wicked  and  de¬ 
ceitful,  abjeCt  in  adverlity,  info- 
lent  in  proipcrity,  and  eipecially 
remarkable  for  levity  and  fickle- 
nefs  :  the  Mahometans,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  though  haughty  even  to  in- 
folence,  pollefs  however  a  fort  of 
goodnefs  of  heart,  humanity,  and 


juiice;  and  above  all,  never  fail 
to  manifeft  great  fortitude  under 
misfortune,  and  much  hrmnefs  of 
character.  T  his  contrail  between 
men,  living  under  the  fame  Iky, 
may  appear  furprifing  ;  but  the 
prejudices  of  their  education,  and 
the  influence  of  the  government 
under  which  they  live,  fufhciemly 
account  for  it.  The  Greeks,  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  Turks  with  all  the  haugh- 
tinefs  and  contempt  they  fliew  to 
their  Haves,  cannot  but  at  Lift . al¬ 
l'll  me  the  character  perpetually  af- 
cribed  to  them  :  they  have  been 
obliged  to.  praCtife  deceit,  to  elcape 
from  violence  by  cunning,  and  they 
have  recourfe  to  the  meaneit  flat¬ 
teries,  becaufe  the  weak  mu  ft  ever 
court  the  flrong  ;  they  are  diftem- 
blers  and  mifehievous,  becaufe  he 
who  cannot  openly  revenge  him-- 
fell,  difguifes  his  hatred  •  coward¬ 
ly  and  treacherous,  fince  he  who 
cannot  attack  in  front,  naturally 
ffrikes  behind  ;  and  infolent  in 
profperity,  becaufe  they  who  attain 
wealth  or  power  unworthily,  are 
eager  to  revenge  themfelves  by  re¬ 
turning  ail  the  contempt  they  have 
received  in  the  purfuit.  I  was  one 
day  observing  to  a  very  fenhble 
monk,  that  among  all  the  Chriffians, 
w  ho  in  more  modern  times  have  been 
advanced  to  eminent  ftations  in  this 
country,  not  one  ot  them  has  ikewn 
himfelf  worthy  of  his  good  fortune. 
Ibrahim  was  meanlv  avaricious : 
Sadyel-Kouri  irrefolute  and  pu li.lla- 
nimous,  his  Ion  Randour,  ignorant 
and  inlolent,  and  Rezk,  cowardly 
and  deceiiful :  his  anfwer  was,  word 
for  word,  as  follows  :  the  Chrif- 
tians  have  not  hands  proper  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  reins  of  government,  be¬ 
caufe,  during  their  youth  they  have 
been  continually  employed  in  beat¬ 
ing  cotton.  1  hey  referable  thole 
who  walk  for  the  firff  time  on  high 
terraces,  they  grow  giddy  at  feeing 
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themfelves  fo  exalted,  and  as  they 
are  afraid,  they  Rail  be  forced  to 
return  to  their  olives  and  eh  eel  e, 
they  are  in  hade  to  make  ail  the 
profits  rhey  can.  Tire  j.  urks,  on 
the  contrary,  are  accudomed  to  go¬ 
vern  ;  they  are  mailers  habituated 
to  their  authority,  and  ufe  it  as  if 
there  was  no  feat  of  their  being 
deprived  of  it.”  We  mull  not  for¬ 
get,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
Mahometans  have  the  prejudices  of 
faralilm  initilled  into  them  from 
their  birth,  and  have  a  full  perfua- 
iion  that  every  thing  is  p  rede  dined. 
Hence  they  experience  a  fectuiry 
which  moderates  both  defire  and 
fear,  and  a  refigmanon  by  which 
they  are  equally  prepared  for  good 
and  evil;  they  are  habituated  in 
a  kind  of  a  path  \ ,  which  equally 
presents  them  from  regretting  the 
pall  or  providing  againlf:  the  future. 
Does  the  Mahometan  fuffer  by  any 
misfortune  ?  is  he  plundered  ?  is 
he  ruined  ?  he  calmly  fays,  44  It 
was  written,35  and  lubmits,  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  to  the  moil  unex¬ 
pended  tranfition  from  opulence  to 
poverty  :  even  on  the  bed  of  death, 
nothing'  diflurbs  the  tranquillity  of 
his  refignation,  he  m  kes  his  ablu- 
tion,  repeats  his  prayers,  profelfes 
his  belief  in  God,  and  the  prophet; 
he  tranquilly  fays  to  his  fon. 
44  Turn  my  head  towards  Mecca,55 
and  dies  in  peace.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  contrary,  who  believe  that 
God  may  be  prevailed  on  to  change 
his  purpofe,  by  vows,  fading, 
prayer,  and  pilgrimages,  live  in 
the  perpetual  defire  of  obtaining 
fome  new  bidding,  the  fear  of  lof- 
ing  fome  good  they  already  poi 
fe  s,  or  tormented  by  regret  for 
home  duty  omitted.  i  heir  hearts 
are  a  prey  to  every  contending  paf- 
fion,  nor  do  they  avoid  their  de¬ 
ft  ruBive  effects  ;  bur  fo  far  as  the 
circum dances  in  which  they  live, 


tans  enfeeble  the  prejudices  of  their 
childhood,  .  We  may  add  a  remark 
equally  true  of  both  religions,  that 
the.  inhabitants  of  the  inland  coun¬ 
try  have  more  in  egrity,  fimplicity, 
and  generofiry,  and  are  in  every 
refpedt  of  more  amiable  manners, 
than  thofe  upon  the  i'ea-coaft,  no 
doubt  becaufe  the  latter,  continu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  commerce,  have 
contracted,  by  their  mode  of  life  a 
mercantile  fpirit,  naturally  inimical 
to  all  thofe  virtues  which  are  found¬ 
ed  on  moderation  and  difinterefted- 
nefs. 

44  After  what  1  have  laid  of  the 
manners,  of  the  Orientals,  we  fhall 
be  no  longer  ado  milled  that  their 
whole  character  partakes  of  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  their  private  life,  and  of 
the  date  of  fociety  in  which  they 
live.  Even  in  the  cities  where  we 
fee  moil  activity,  as  Aleppo,  Da¬ 
rn  a  feus,  and  Cairo,  all  their  a~ 
mufements  confid  in  going  to  the 
bath,  or  meeting  together  in  coffee- 
houfes,  which  only  refemble  ours 
in  name.  'I  here,  in  a  large  room, 
filled  with  fmoak,  feated  on  ragged 
mats,  the  wealthier  clals  of  people 
pais  whole  days  in  fmoakirig  their 
pipes,  talking  of  buiinefs,  in  con- 
cife  phrafes,  uttered  at  long  inter¬ 
vals,  and  frequently  in  faying  no¬ 
thing.  Sometimes  the  duilnefs  of 
this  frlent  allembly  is  relieved  by 
the  entrance  of  u  finger,  fome  dan¬ 
cing  girls,  or  one  of  thofe  dory- 
tellers  they  call  naimd,  who,  to 
obtain  a  few  paras,  relates  a  tale, 
or  recites  verfes  from  fome  ancient 
poet.  Nothing  can  equal  the  at¬ 
tention  with  which  they  lillen  to 
this  orator ;  people  of  all  ranks 
have  a  very  extraordinary  pafiion 
for  this  fpecies  of  amufement.  A 
European  traveller  is  not  a  little 
furprifed  to  fee  the  Turkiflr  failors, 
when  the  weather  is  calm,  aflemble 
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on  the  deck,  and  attentively  liflen 
for  two  or  three  hours  together,  to 
a  declamation,  which  the  mod  un¬ 
experienced  ear  mud  at  once  per¬ 
ceive  to  be  poetry,  from  the  exami¬ 
ne  is  of  the  meafure  and  the  conti¬ 
nually  recurring  rhymes.  It  is 
not  in  this  alone  that  the  common 
people  of  the  Eaft  excel  ours  inde¬ 
licacy.  The  populace  even  in  the 
great  cities,  notwithstanding  the 
turbulence  of  their  difpodtions,  are 
never  fo  brutal  as  we  frequently 
fee  them  with  us,  and  they  have 
the  great  merit  of  not  being  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drunkennefs,  a  vice  from 
which  even  our  country  peafants 
are  not  free.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
only  real  advantage  produced  by 
the  legidation  of  Mahomet :  unlefs 
we  may  add  the  prohibition  of 
games  of  chance,  tor  which  the 
Orientals  have  therefore  no  talle ; 
chefs  is  the  only  amufement  of  this 
kind  they  hold  in  any  edimation, 
and  we  frequently  find  among  them 
very  ikillfui  players. 

<frQf  all  the  different  fpecies  of 
public  exhibitions,  the  only  one 
they  know,  and,  which  is  common 
sit  Cairo  alone,  is  that  of  drollers, 
who  drew  feats  of  Orengrh,  like  out- 
rope-dancers,  and  tricks  of  flighxxd' 
hand  like  our  jugglers.  We  there 
fee  forae  of  them  eating  dints,  o- 
thers  breathing  flames,  fome  cur¬ 
ing  their  arms,  or  perforating  their 
poles,  without  receiving  any  hurt, 
and  others devouringferpents.  The 
people,  from  whom  they  carefully 
conceal  the  fecrers  of  their  art,  en¬ 
tertain,  a  fort  of  veneration  for 
them,  and  call  thefe  extraordinary 
performances,  which  appear  to  have 
jheen  very  ancient  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  by  a  name  which  figmfies 
prodigy  or  miracle.  This  propen¬ 
sity  to  admiration,  and  facility  of 
believing  the  mod  extraordinary 
facts  or  tales,  is  a  remarkable  fea¬ 


ture  in  the  character  of  the  Orien¬ 
tals.  They  admit,  without  hefita- 
tion  or  the  lead  fhadow  of  doubt, 
the  mod  wonderful  things  that  can 
be  told  them,  and  if  we  regard  the 
tales  current  among  them,  as  many 
prodigies  happen  every  day  as  have 
been  aferibed  to  the  age  of  the  genii 
and  fairies  ;  the  reafon  of  which  no 
doubt  is,  that  being  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  phy- 
deal  and  moral  caufes,  they  know 
not  the  limits  of  probability  and 
impoflibility.  Befides,  having  been 
accudomed  from  their  earlied  youth 
to  believe  the  extravagant  fables  of 
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the  Koran,  they  are  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  any  dandard  of  analogy,  by 
which  to  diftinguilh  truth  from 
fa  He  hood.  Their  credulity  there¬ 
fore  anfes  from  their  ignorance, 
the  imperfe&ion  of  their  education, 
and  the  nature  of  government.  To 
this  credulity  the  extravagance  of 
imagination  which  fome  have  fo 
much  admired  in  their  romances, 
is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  attribut¬ 
ed  ;  but  though  they  were  deprived 
of  this  lource,  their  works  would 
itill  poflefs  many  brilliant  orna¬ 
ments.  In  general,  the  Orientals 
are  remarkable  for  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion,  an  eafy  expreilion,  a  propri¬ 
ety  of  language  in  the  things  they 
are  acquainted  with,  and  a  paflion- 
ate  and  nervous  dyle.  They  have 
particularly  a  tade  for  moral  fen- 
tences,  and  their  proverbs  drew 
they  know  how  to  unite  the  jud- 
nefs  of  obfervation,  and  profundity 
of  the  thought  to  an  ingenuity  and 
force  of  expreilion.  Their  convo¬ 
lution  appears  at  fird  to  have  a  fort 
of  coldnefs,  but  when  we  are  more 
accudomed  to  it,  we  find  ourfelves 
greatly  attached  to  them.  Such  is 
the  good  opinion  with  which  thofe 
who  have  had.  mod  communication 
with  them  have  been  impreffed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  travel¬ 
lers 
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lers  and  merchants,  who  have 
known  them  bed,  allow  that  they 
find  In  them  a  people  of  a  more  hu¬ 
mane  and  generous  character,  and 
pofifefimg  more  simplicity,  and  more 
refined  and  open  manners,  than 


[77} 

even  the  inhabitants  of  European 
countries  ;  as  if  the  Aiiatics,  having 
been  polished  long  before  its,  Hill 
preferved  the  traces  of  their  early 
improvement*” 


The  FAMILY  OECONOMY  of  the  GIPSIES, 

[From  Grellmann’s  Diflertation  on  the  Gipsies,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Matthew  Raper,  efq.  F.  R,.  S*  and  A.  S.] 


^r^HAT  thefe  people  are  frill 
the  unpolilhed  creatures 
that  rude  nature  formed  them  ;  or,  at 
mod,  have  only  advanced  one  de¬ 
gree  towards  humanity,  is  evinced, 
among  other  circum dances  by  their 
family  eeconomy, 

4 *  Many  of  them  are  flationary, 
having  regular  habitations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fit  nation  in  life*  To 
this  clafs  belong  thofe  who  keep 
public  houfes  in  Spain,  and  others 
who  follow  fome  regular  bufineis 
in  Tranfilvania  and  Hungary, 
which  latter,  have  their  own  rni- 
ferable  huts  near  Hermanfiadt, 
Cronlladt,  Bidritz,  Groflwaradein, 
Debrezin,  Eperies,  Karchau,  and 
other  places.  There  are  alio  many 
flaves  to  particular  bojars,  in  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Wallachia,  who  do  not 
wander  from  their  place  of  reli- 
dence  any  more  than  the  others. 
But  by  far  the  greated  number  of 
thefe  people,  lead  a  very  different 
kind  of  life  :  ignorant  of  the  com¬ 
forts  attending  a  fixed  place  to  live 
at,  thev  wander  from  one  di dried 
to  another  in  hords,  having  no  ha¬ 
bitations,  but  tents,  holes  in  the 
rocks,  or  caves  ;  the  former  (hade 
them  in  fummer,  the  latter  lereen 
them  in  winter.  Many  of  thefe 
fav age  people,  particularly  in  Ger¬ 


many  and  Spain,  do  not  even  carry 
tents  with  them,  but  (belter  them- 
felves,  from  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
in  forefts,  (haded  by  the  rocks,  or 
behind  hedges  :  they  are  very  par¬ 
tial  to  willows,  under  which  they 
eredt  their  deeping  place,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  evening.  Some  live 
in  their  tents  (in  their  language 
called  efchater)  both  fummer  and 
winter;  which  they  generally  pre¬ 
fer  to  every  thing  elfe.  In  Hun¬ 
gary,  even  thofe  who  have  given 
up  their  rambling  way  of  life,  and 
built  houfes  for  themfelves,  feldora 
let  a  fpring  pals,  without  taking 
advantage  of  the  fil'd  fettled  wea¬ 
ther,  to  fet  up  a  tent  for  their  fum¬ 
mer  refidence  ;  under  this  each  one 
enjoys  himfelf,  with  his  family, 
nor  thinks  of  his  haufe,  till  the 
winter  returns,  and  the  frod  and 
fnow  drive  him  back  to  it  again. 

u  When  he  can  get  it,  the  wan¬ 
dering  Gipfey,  in  Hungary  and 
Tranfilvania,  has  an  horfc  ;  in 
Turkey,  an  afs  ferves  to  carry  his 
wife,  a  couple  of  children,  with 
his  tent.  When  he  arrives  at  any 
place  he  likes,  near  a  village  or 
city,  he  unpacks,  pitches  his  tent, 
ties  his  animal  to  a  Oake  to  graze, 
and  remains  fome  weeks  there  :  or 
if  he  does  not  find  his  dation  con¬ 
venient 
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venlent,  he  breaks  up  in  a  day  or 
two,  loads  his  beaft,  and  looks  out 
for  home  more  agreeable  fituation, 
near  fome  other  town.  Indeed,  he 
has  it  not  always  in  his  power  to 
determine  how  lone  he  (halt  remain 
in  the  fame  place ■  for  the  boors 
are  apt  to  call  upon  him,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fowls  and  geefe,  he  has 
made  free  with.  It  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  when  he  is  very  much  at  his 
cafe,  they  fatly  out  wish  bludgeons' 
or  hedge-flakes,  making  ufe  ot  fueh 
forcible  arguments,  that  he  does 
not  h'efitate  a  moment,  to  let  up 
his  (taff  a  little  further  off.  Thou  eh, 
in  general,  the  Gi  plies  are  cunning 
enough,  when  they  have  purloined 
any  thing,  or  done  other  mifehief, 
to  make -off  in  time,  before  the  vil¬ 
lagers  begin  to  fufpedl  them. 

“  For  their  winter  huts  they  dig 
holes  in  the  ground,  ten.  or  twelve 
feet  deep,  their  roof  is  made  of 
rafters  laid  acrofs, '  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  ilraw  and  fods  ;  the 
f  able,  for  the  beaft  which  carried 
the  tent  in  fummer,  is  a  fired  built 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hollow,  and 
clofed  up  with  dung  and  ilraw. 
This  died,  with  a  II  tie  opening, 
riling  above  the  roof,  to  let  out  the 
fmoak,  are  the  only  marks  by 
which  a  traveller  can  d  i  ft  ingulf  li 
their  dwellings.  Both  in  fumffter 
and  winter,  they  contrive  to  have 
their  habitation  in  the  neighbour-- 
hood  of  fome  village  or  cite,  ft' heir 
favourite  method  of  building  is  a- 
gainfl  an  hillock,  the  holes  in  the 
level  ground  being  only  u fed  "in 
cafes  of  neceiftty,  when  there  is  no 
rifing  ground  near  the  fpot  they 
have  pitched  upon  to  pafs  the  win¬ 
ter  at,  An  Lunyanan  writer  thus 
defenbes  their  method  of  conftrmft- 
ing  the  fecond  fort  of  huts.  “  They1 
dig  an  hollow,  about  a  fathom 
broad,  far  enough  into  the  hillock 
to  bring  their  floor  on  a  level  with 


the  reft  of  the  plain,  in  order  to 
form  a  firm  upright  wall,  for  the 
back  of  the  building.  Into  the  wall 
they  fix  a  beam,  about  fix  feet  from, 
and  parallel  to  the  floor,  this  beam 
reaches  as  far  as  the  intended  depth 
of  the  hdufe,  feldom  exceeding  fe« 
ven  or  eight  feet.  One  end  be-in p; 
faff  in  the  wall,  the  other  relrs  on, 
and  is  fixed  to,  a  pillar  or  poft  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  ground.  When  that 
is  done,  they  lay  boards,  balks,  or 
luch  other  llich  wood  as  they  can 
find,  again  ft  it  on  each  fide,  iii 
form  of  a  pointed  roof,  which  view¬ 
ed  from  a  di fiance,  exhibits  a  front 
in  the  fliape  of  an  equilateral  tri¬ 
angle.  The  operation  is  concluded 
by  covering  the  whole  building 
with  ft  raw,  fods,  and  earth,  to  fe¬ 
cit  re  its  inhabitants  from  the  rain, 
foow.  and  cold.  They  always  con- 
tnve,  when  they  can,  to  place  their 
edifice  fo  as  to  front  either  the  rif¬ 
ing  or  mid-day  fun  ;  this  being  the 
fide  where  the  opening  is  left,  for 
a  door  to  go  in  and  out  at,  which 
is  clofed  at  night,  either  with  a 
coarfe  woollen  cloth,  or  a  few 
boards.5’. 

6i  One  may  eafly  imagine,  how 
diimal  and  horrid,  the  infi.de  of  fuch 
gipfey  huts  mail  be.  Air  and  day¬ 
light  excluded,  full  of  damp,  funk, 
and  filth,  they  have  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  wild  beads  dens  than 
the  habitations  of  intelligent  beings. 
Rooms  and  fep.irate  apartments  are 
not  even  thought  of;  all  is  one 
open  fpace,  in  rhe  middle  whereof 
is  the  fire*  ferving  both  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  cooking  and  warming  them  ; 
the  father  and  mother  lie  half  naked, 
the  children  entirely  fo,  round  it® 
Chairs,  tables,  beds  or  bedheads* 
find  no  place  here  ;  they  fit,  eat, 
fleep,  and  do  every  thing  on  the 
bare  ground,  or,  at  moil,  fpread  an 
bid  blanket,  or,  in  the  Barra t,  a 
fheep-ftdn  under  .them.  When  they 

have 
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have  a  fine  day,  the  door  Is  fet 
open  for  the  fun  to  fame  in,  which 
they  continue  watching,  fo  long  as 
it  is  above  the  horizon  ;  when  the 
day  doles,  they  fhut  their  door, 
confign  themfelves  over  to  reft,  and 
fleep  till  its  return.  When  the 
weather  is  cold,  or  the  fnow  pre¬ 
vents  their  opening  the  door,  they 
make  up  the  fire,  fit  round  It  till 
they  fall  afleep,  without  any  more 
light  than  it  affords. 

u  The  furniture  and  property  of 
the  gipfies  have  been  already  de~ 
fcribed  ;  they  con  fill  of  an  earthen  . 
pot,  an  iron  pan,  a  fpoon,  a  jug 
and  a  knife  ;  when  it  fo  happens , 
that  every  thing  is  complete,  they 
fometimes  add  a  djfii  :  thefe  ferv'e 
for  the  whole  family.  When  the 
matter  of  the  houfe  is  a  fufith  by 
trade,  as  will  be  mentioned  by  and 
bye,  he  has  a  pair  of  bellows  to 
blow  up  his  fire,  a  final!  ftone  an¬ 
vil,  a  pair  of  tongs,  perhaps  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hammers,  add  to  thele  a  few 
old  tatters,  in  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  he  dreftes  himfelf,  his 
knapfack,  feme  pieces  of  torn  ped- 
cloaths,  his  tent,  his  antiquated 
jade,  and  you  have  a  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  a  nomadic  Gipfy’s  eftate. 

44  There  is  very  little  to  be  faid 
concerning  the  domeftic  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  women,  the  care  of 
their  children  is  little,  indeed  hard¬ 
ly  any  at  all.  They  neither  wain, 
mend  their  cioaths,  nor  clean  their 
utfenfils,  they  feldom  bake,  the 
whole  of  their  bufineis  then,  Is  re¬ 
duced  to  thefe  few  articles  :  d rett¬ 
ing  their  food,  and  eating  it.  fmcak- 
ing  tobacco,  prating,  and  deeping. 
They  continue  the  whole  winter  in 
their  hut,  but  at  the  firft  croaking 
of  the  frogs,  they  pull  down  their 
houfe  and  march  oil. 

44  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
Gipfies  who  wander  about  in  Hun¬ 


gary,  Turkey,  and  other  countries, 
being  no  where,  or  rather  every¬ 
where,  at  home.  The  remainder 
of  thefe  people,  who  have  recon¬ 
ciled  themfelves  to  a  fettled  way  of 
life,  are  in  much  better  c'ircum- 
ftances,  and  vaftly  more  rational, 
than  thofe  I  have  juft  deferibed. 
It  might  be  reafonably  expected, 
that  thofe  Spanifh  Gipfies,  who  are 
innkeepers,  and  entertain  ft  rangers, 
fhould  be  more  civilifed,  but  it  alfo 
holds  good,  with  regard  to  thofe 
in  Hungary  and  Tranfilvania,  who 
have  different  ways  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  Their  habitations  are 
conveniently  divided  into  cham¬ 
bers,  arc  likewife  furnished  with 
tables,  benches,  decent  kitchen-fur- 
nit ure,  and  other  neceilaries.  The 
Tew.  who  farm  or  breed  cattle,  have 
a  plough  and  other  implements  of 
Hufbandry,  the  others  in  a  certain, 
degree  what  is  wanted  for  carrying- 
on  their  trade ;  though  even  here 
you  are  '  not  to  expect  fuperiluity. 
Their  habitations,  cloaths,  as  well 
as  every  .thing  elfe  belonging  to 
them,  indicate,  that  even  thefe  be¬ 
long  to  the  clafs  of  poor.  They 
are  very  fond  of  gold  and  filver 
plate,  particularly  Elver  cup?, 
which  is  a  difpofition  they  have  in 
common  with  ttys  wandering  Gip¬ 
fies.  They  let  flip  no  opportunity 
of  acquiring  fomethmg  of'  the  kind, 
they  will  even  ftarve  themfelves  to 
procure  them.  Though  they  feeiii 
little  axious  to  heap  up  riches  for 
their  children,  yet  thefe  frequently 
inherit  a  treafure  of  this  fort,  and 
are  obliged  in  their  turn  to  preferve 
it  as  a  fa c red  inheritance.  The 
ordinary  travelling  Gipfies,  who 
are  in  pofleflion  of  finch  a  piece  of 
plate,  commonly  bury  it  under  the 
hearth,  of  their  dwelling,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  made  away 
with.  This  inclination  to  deprive 

one  *s 
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one’s  felf  of  neceffiirics,  that  we  and  it  was  probably  inherent  in 
may  poil'efs  a  fuperfiuity,  as  well  them  when  they  were  fir  it  feen  by 
as  many  other  of  their  c-ufloms,  is  Europeans,” 
curious  :  yet  appears  to  be  ancient, 
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**  T  COME  now  to  the  means,  the 
X  Gipiies  make  ufeof,  to  maintain 
themfelves.  Here  we  fhall  difeover 
the  reafon  why  poverty  and  want 
are,  fo  generally,  their  lot :  it  is 
owing  to  their  lazhvefs,  and  being 
fo  fond  of  their  eafe.  If  you  want 
to  find  people  who  can  earn  their 
bread  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow, 
you  mud:  certainly  not  feek  them 
among  the  Gipfy  tribe.  They  ab¬ 
hor  all  kinds  of  work,  which  are 
either  laborious  or  require  appli¬ 
cation  :  and  had  rather  fuffer  hun¬ 
ger  and  nakednefs,  than  exert  them¬ 
felves  to  procure  food  and  raiment 
on  fuch  hard  terms.  They  there¬ 
fore  either  chufe  fome  trade,  which 
is  eafily  carried  on,  allowing  them 
many  idle  hours,  or  addict  them¬ 
felves  to  unlawful  courfes,  as  any 
body  may  eafily  be  convinced, 

“  Black  and  white  fmirhs  are 
the  mod  ufual  trades  among  the 
gipfies  ;  in  Spain  very  few  follow 
any  regular  bufinefs,  but  among 
thefe  few,  fome  are  fmiths  ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  Hungary,  this  trade 
is  fo  common  among  them,  that  it 
2J6  a  proverb,  fo  many  Gipiies,  fo 
many  fmiths  ;  the  fame  might  be 
Lid  of  thofe  in  Tranfilvania,  Wal- 
lachia,  Moldavia,  a~d  all  Turkey 
in  Europe  ;  at  lead  fuch  workers 
in  fire  are  very  numerous  in  all 
thofe  countries.  This  occupation 
feems  to  have  been  a  favorite  one 


among  them  from  the  mod  diftarit 
periods,  as  appears  not  only  by 
Belionius’s  account,  but  by  an  older 
record,  of  an  Hungarian  king,  Ula- 
diflaus,  in  the  year  1496,  mention¬ 
ed  by  the  abbe  Pray,  in  his  An¬ 
nals,  and  Friedvvaidfky,  in  his  Mi¬ 
neralogy,  wherein  it  is  ordered, 

*4  that  every  officer  and  fubjeci,  of 
whatever  rank  or  condition,  do  al¬ 
low  to  Thomas  Polgar,  leader  of 
twenty-five  tents  of  ivanderng  Gip¬ 
fies,  free  refidenc.e  every  where, 
and  on  no  account  to  moled  either 
him  or  his  people  ;  becaufe  they 
had  prepared  mufket-bullets,  and 
other  military  dores,  for  the  bifhop 
Sigifmund,  at  Fiinfkirchen.”  An¬ 
other  inflance  occurred  in  the  year 
1569,  when  Mudapha,  Turkifh 
regent  of  Bofnia,  belieged  Crupa, 
the  Turks  having  expended  their 
powder  and  cannon-balls,  Gipiies 
were  employed  to  make  balls,  part 
of  iron,  the  red  of  done  cafed "with, 
lead. 

u  The  Gipfies  of  our  time,  do 
not  like  to  undertake  heavy  work, 
I  do  not  find  they  go  beyond  a  pair 
of  light  horfe-flioes  :  in  general 
they  confine  themfelves  to  final!  ar¬ 
ticles,  fuch  as  rings,  jevvs-harps, 
finall  nails,  mend  old  pots  and  ket¬ 
tles,  make  knives,  feals,  needles, 
and  fometimes  work  trifles  in  tin  or 
brafs. 

u  Their  materials,  tools,  appa¬ 
ratus, 
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ratus,  all  are  bad,  and  of  the  mod: 
inferior  kind.  Their  common  way 
is,  to  collect  fmall  pieces  of  rally 
iron,  old  nails,  broken  horfe-dioes, 
and  luch  kind  of  rubbifh,  which 
they  fufe  and  lhape  to  their  purppfe. 
The  anvil  is  a  done,  the  other  im¬ 
plements  are,  a  pair  of  hand  bel¬ 
lows,  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  hammer, 
a  vile,  and  a  file  :  thefe  are  the 
materials  a  nomadic  Gipfey  carries 
with  him  from  place  to  place. 
Whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  work, 
he  is  at  no  lofs  for  fuel  ;  on  his 
arrival  at  a  (hition,  where  he  means 
to  remain  a  few  days  or  weeks,  he 
takes  his  bead,  loads  him  with 
wood,  builds  a  fmall  kiln,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  his  own  coals.  In  good 
weather,  the  work  is  carried  on  out 
of  doors  ;  when  it  is  jftormy,  or  the 
fun  too  powerful,  he  retires  under 
his  tent.  He  does  not  dand,  but 
dts  down  on  the  ground,  crofs- 
legged  to  his  work  ;  which  petition 
is  rendered  necetfary,  not  only  by 
cudom,  but  the  quality  of  his  tools. 
The  wife  dts  by  to  work  the  bel¬ 
lows,  in  which  operation,  die  is 
fometimes  relieved  by  the  elder 
children  ;  the  little  ones  lit  naked 
as  they  were  born,  round  the  fire. 
They  are  generally  praifed  for  their 
dexterity  and  quicknefs,  notwith- 
danding  the  wretched  tools  they 
have  to  operate  with.  When  any 
piece  of  work  requires  much  time 
:o  finifh,  they  are  apt  to  lofe  their 
oatience,  and,  in  that  cafe,  become 
ndifferent  whether  it  be  well  exe- 
:uted  or  not.  They  never  think 
)f  labour,  as  long  as  they  have  got 
l  dry  cruft,  or  any  thing  ell e  to  fa- 
isfy  their  hunger.  They  frequent- 
y  have  orders  for  different  articles, 
>ut,  if  not,  as  foon  as  a  few  nails, 
>r  fame  other  trifles  are  manulac- 
ured,  man,  woman,  and  children 
iillodge  to  carry  their  merchandife, 
rom  houfe  to  houfe,  for  fale,  in 
1787, 


the  neighbouring  villages  ;  their 
traffick  is  carried  on  iometimes  for 
ready  money,  fometimes  by  barter 
for  eatables  or  other  neceffaries. 

“  Another  branch  of  commerce 
much  followed  by  the  Gipfies  is 
horde-dealing.  In  thofe  parts  of 
Hungary  where  the  climate  is  fo 
mild,  that  horfes  may  lie  out  all 
the  year,  the  Gipfies  avail  themfeives 
of  this  c  ire  urn  da  nee  to  breed,  as 
well  as  deal  in  horfes  :  by  which 
thef7  fometimes,  not  only  procure 
a  competency,  but  grow  rich. 
This  lad  fort  are  not  very  numer¬ 
ous,  for  the  greatefl  number  of  them 
only  deal  in  blind  worn  out  jades, 
which  they  drive  about  to  different 
markets,  to  fell  or  barter.  When 
not  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  chap 
for  them,  they  lead  them  to  the 
collar-maker,  who  values  the  hide, 
and  takes  him  off  their  hands  for  a 
few  grofehens.  In  order  to  avoid 
being  reduced  to  this  neceifity,  they 
often  practice  the  dyed'  tricks  no 
conceal  the  animal’s  defeats.  In 
Spain  therefore,  Gitano  and  Gita- 
neria  (Gipfey  and  Gipfeifm)  are 
grown  into  common  expreifions,  to 
imply  a  cheater  in  horfes  with  the 
tricks  he  makes  ufe  of.  In  the  year 
1727,  they  became  fo  notorious  in 
Sweden,  that  it  was  taken  into  con- 
liberation  at  the  diet,  and  their  to¬ 
tal  expulfion  voted  to  be  a  necelfary 
meafure.  ,The  following  trick  is 
frequently  played  in  Hungary,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  to  make  -an 
horfe  appear  brifk  and  active.  The 
rider  alights,  at  a  final]  di fiance 
from  the  place  where  he  means  to 
offer  his  horfe  for  fale,  and  belabors 
the  poor  bead,  till  he  has  put  the 
whole  mufcular  fydem  in  motion 
with  fright,  he  then  mounts  again 
and  proceeds.  The  poor  bead, 
recollecting  the  blows  he  has  re¬ 
ceived,  jumps  about,  or  fets  out 
full  fpeed.  at  the  lead  fignal ;  the 
F  buyer* 
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buyer,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pre¬ 
paratory  difeipline  he  has  under¬ 
gone,  look  upon  this  as  natural  vi¬ 
vacity,  and  in  hopes  that  good 
feeding  with  care,  will  render  him 
Rjll  more  lively,  iirikes  a  bargain  ; 
but  the  next  day  he  has  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  difeover,  that  he  has 
bought  a  jade,  on  which  all  his  care 
will  be  thrown  away,  as  the  bead; 
has  not  a  leg  to  hand  upon.  In 
Swabia  and  on  the  Rhine,  they  have 
another  device  ;  they  make  an  in- 
cifion  in  fome  fecret  part  of  the 
fkiu,  through  which  they  blow  the 
creature  up,  till  he  looks  flefhv  ai\d 
plump,  they  then  apply  a  flrong 
flicking  plaifier,  to  prevent  the  air 
from  coming  out  again.  If  what 
Wolfgang  Franz  allures  us,  be  true, 
they  fometimes  make  ufe  of  another 
device  with  a  live  eel,  to  this  blown 
tip  horfe,  that  he  may  not  only  ap¬ 
pear  in  good  condition,  but  fpi  rited 
and  lively.  One  would  imagine, 
that  on  account  of  thefe,  and  fuch 
like  pieces  of  roguery,  nobody 
would  ever  venture  to  deal  with  a 
Gipfey  for  an  horfe,  was  not  the 
poliibility  of  it  proved  by  the  fadt 
itfelf.  But  we  fee  inilances  of  this 
infatuation  in  other  tran factions  :  it 
is  well  known  that  every  jew  will 
cheat,  whenever  he  has  -an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  yet  thefe  people  have  lived 
by  trade,  ever  lince  their  difperfion 
from  Babel.  Then  thefe  frauds  do 
not  conftantly  happen  ;  the  Gipfies 
too  always  fell  their  horfes  cheap, 
and  poor  people  cannot  afford  to  pay 
dear  for  them,  which  is  the  reafon 
that  the  Gipfies  can  continue  their 
trafhek  in  horfes. 

“  To  the  above  two  trades,  com¬ 
monly  followed  by  the  men,  may  be 
added,  that  fome  are  carpenters  or 
turners  ;  the  former  make  watering 
troughs  and  chefts,  the  latter  turn 
erenchers,  diflies,  make  lpoons  and 
other  hofehold  furniture,  which  they 


hawk  about.  Others  make,  fie  yes, 
or  maintain  tliemfelves  by  cobbling 
fhoes.  Many  of  thefe,  as  well  as 
the  biackfiniths  and  whitefmiths, 
find  conflant  employment  in  the 
houfes  of  the  better  fort  of  people, 
for  whom  they  work  the  year  round. 
They  are  not  paid  in  money  ;  but, 
betides  other  advantages,  find  a  cer¬ 
tain  fublifience.  Thofe  who  are  not 
thus  provided  for,  do  not  wait  at 
home,  for  cu  Routers,  but  throw 
their  implements  in  a  lack,  over 
their  flioulders,  feeking  hufinefs  iti 
the  cities  or  villages  :  when  any  one 
calls,  they  throw  dowm  the  bundle, 
and  prepare  the  apparatus  for  work, 
before  the  door  of  their  employer. 

The  Gipfies  have  a  fixed  aver- 
fion  to  agriculture,  and  had  rather 
fuffer  hunger  or  want,  than  follow 
the  plough,  to  earn  a  decent  liveli¬ 
hood,  from  the  grateful  earth.  But 
as  there  is  no  general  rule  without 
an  exception,  fo,  befides  the  flaves 
to  the  Bojars,  in  Moldavia  and' 
Wallachfla,  who  are  confirained  to 
apply  to  it,  there  are  fome  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  who  do  it  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord.  Since  the  year  1768,  the 
emprefs  The  re  fa  has  .commanded, , 
that  the  Hungarian  and  Traniilva- 
than  Gipfies  fliould  be  i  n  Articled  in.' 
hufbattdry,  but  thefe. orders  have} 
been  very  little  attended  to.  Atii 
this  time  there  are  fo  few  of  them 
farmers,  in  this  country,  that  they 
are  not  worth  mentioning,  though  , 
in  Spain,  and  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  they  are  Rill  more  fcarce,  as 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who 
had  ever  made  a  furrow  in  his  life. 

“  It  was  formerly  very  common 
in  Hungary,  andin  Traniilvania,  ai- 
mofl  univerfally  the  citftom,  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  Gipfies  for  hangmen  and 
executioners.  They  Rill  perform 
the  bulinefs  of  flayers  in  Hungary, 
and  of  executioners  in  different  parts 
of  Traniilvania.  Their  afliduity  itri 
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torturing,  their  cruel  invention  in 
tormenting,  are  described  by  Top- 
p  el  tin  to  be  fo  (hocking,  as  plainly 
proves  no  people  fo  well  calculated 
for  works  of  barbarity  as  the  Gip- 
iies.  Flavin?  is  not  their  regular 
profeffion  in  any  place,  but  merely 
a  cafual  occupation,  which  they 
follow,  over  and  above  their  fmith’s 
or  other  work.  Whenever  a  beaft 
dies,  near  where  they  chance  to  be, 
it  is  a  fortunate  circu'mflance,  if 
there  happens  to  be  no  fkinner  in' 
in  the  place  ;  not  becaufe  they  can 
make  much  of  the  fkin,  which  they 
alwavs  leave  with  the  owner  for  a 
trifling  confideration,  but  they  are 
fure  thereby  to  procure  a  plentiful 
provilion  of  fiefh  for  the  family. 

Such  arethe  men’s  employments. 
I  Avail  now  proceed  to  the  women, 
and  llievv  ♦‘heir  particular  methods  of 
getting  their  bread.  It  was  for¬ 
merly,  and  full  is  the  cuftom,  among 
the  wandering  Giplies,  efpecially 
in  winter,  that  the  man  does  not 
maintain  the  wife,  but  the  wife  the 
Hu  (band.  Where  this  is  not  quite 
the  cafe,  as  in  furnmer,  when  the 
men  have  the  before  recited  occupa¬ 
tions,  or  among  thofe,  who  have  a 
regular  fettlement,  yet  the  women 
always  endeavour  to  contribute  their 
fhare  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  family  :  forne  deal  in  old  cloaths, 
others  frequent  brothels,  or  let  their 
perfons  out,  in  Tome  other  way, 
for  hire.  This  is  common  in  Spain, 
flili  more  fo  in  Conltantinople,  and 
all  over  Turkey  :  probably  becaufe, 
in  other  places,  nobody  likes  to  be 
connedled  with  fuch  uncleanly 
beings.  There  are  others  in  Con- 
flantinople,  who  make  and  fell 
brooms,  and  this  trade  is  followed 
by  thofe,  chiefly,  who  are  too  old 
to  get  a  livelihood  by  their  debau¬ 
chery,  Dancing  is  another  means 
they  have  of  getting  fomething, 
they  generally  pradlife  this  when 


l*3l 

be£g’lng>  particularly  from  men  in 
the  flreets,  or  calling  in  at  houfes 
afking  charity.  Their  dances  are 
the  moil  diigufling  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived,  always  ending  with  fulfome 
grimaces,  or  the  moil  lafeivious  at¬ 
titudes  and  geftures,  uncovering 
thofe  parts,  which  the  rudeft  and 
mod  uncultivated  people  carefully 
conceal ;  nor  is  this  indecency  con¬ 
fined  to  the  married  women  only, 
but  is  rathey  more  pra&ifed  by 
young  girls,  travelling  with  their 
fathers,  who  arc  alfo  muficians,  and 
tor  a  trifling  acknowledgement,  ex¬ 
hibit  their  dexterity  to  any  body, 
who  is  pleafed  with  thefe  unfeemly 
dances.  They  are  trained  up  to 
this  impudence,  from  their  earliefl 
years,  never  fuffering  a  paffenger  to 
pals  their  parents  hut,  without 
trying  to  get  fomething*  by  frifking 
about  naked  before  him, 

4 4  I  fllall  not  fay  any  thing  con¬ 
cerning  fortune-telling,  with  which 
they  impofe  on  people’s  credulity,  in 
every  diflridl  and  corner  of  Europe  ; 
this  being  a  thing  uni  ver Tally  know rw 
Yet  it  is  extrao r d i n a ry ,  that  Tw vnen% 
generally  too  not  till  they  become 
old  hags,  fliould  be  fo  (harpiighted, 
as  to  difcovei,  in  every  perfon’s 
hand,  the  dark  myftery  of  futurity. 
A  few  inftances  there  are  of  men  being 
thus  gifted,  but  they  are  fo  few* 
that  they  are  only  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule.  It  is  therefore  owing 
to  the  Gipfey  women  alone,  that 
faith  in  divination  flili  remains,  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  people.  It 
is  true,  Europe  is  not  originally 
beholden  to  the  Giplies  for  it,  it 
being  deep  rooted  in  the  Eupidity  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  they  arrived 
and  brought  it  with  them  alfo. 
This  fcience  was  already  brought 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  among  them,  rules  were 'in¬ 
vented  to  tell  lies  from  the  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  hand,  Whereas  thefe 
F  z  poor 
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oor  wretches  were  edeemed  mere 
unglers.  During  the  lull,  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  they  were 
looked  upon  as  only  a  fupcrnume- 
rary  party ;  as  there  were  men  of 
great  learning,  who  not  only  read 
lectures  in  college,  on  the  divine 
art  of  chiromancy,  but  wrote  many 
books,  vilifying  the  Gipfies,  and 
endeavouring  to  fpoil  their  market 
by  expoiing  their  ignorance.  But 
thefe  enlightened  men  are  no  more, 
their  knowledge  is  depofited  in  the 
dead  archives  of  literature ;  and 
probably,  if  there  were  no  Gipfies, 
with  them  would  aifo  have  died  the 
belief  in  chiromancy,  in  the  fame 
manner  as,  in  aftrology,  necromancy, 
©neirocritica,  and  the  other  off- 
fp rings  of  fancy.  By  thefe  alone, 
will  this  deceit  be  kept  alive,  till 
every  Gipfey  is  con  drained  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  feme  country,  and  to  have 
fome  odenfible  mode  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  We  can  only  pity  the 
poor  deluded  wretches,  who  pay 
their  grofchen  or  kreutzer,  for  a 
few  unmeaning  words ;  as  if  it  were 
pofTible,  for  people  to  inftru&  us, 
concerning  our  future  fortune  in 
life,  who  are  ignorant  of  their  own ; 
being  unable  to  determine  whether 
a  day  or  two  hence,  they  may  dill 
be  telling  fortunes,  or  taken  up  by 
the  magistrates,  and  hanged  for 
theft. 

“  I  mud  add  to  the  chiromantic 
deception  of  the  Gipfey  women, 
that  they  aifo,  but  not  excludve  of 
the  men,  cure  bewitched  cattle,  dif- 
covcr  thefts,  and  poffefs  nodrums 
of  various  kinds,  to  which  they  af- 
cribe  great  virtues.  Thefe  nof- 
trums  confift  principally  of  roots, 
and  amulets  made  of  unfermented 
dough,  marked  with  drange  figures, 
and  dried  in  the  air.  Grifelini 
fa  vs  that,  in  the  Banat  of  Temef- 
war,  they  fell  certain  fmall  dones, 
chiefly  a  kind  of  fcoriae,  which  they 


fay  poffefs  the  quality,  to  render  the 
wearer  fortunate  in  love,  play,  and 
other  things.  Were  that  true,  thcv 
are  the  neared,  why  deliver  to 
another,  what  they  have  fo  much 
occafion  for  themfelves  ?  Why  do 
they  beg  and  deal,  when,  with  the 
affi dance  of  thefe  dones,  they  might 
honorably  acquire  riches  and  good 
fortune  ?  Yet  thefe  dones  are  pur- 
chafed  not  onlyT  in  the  Banat,  but 
in  Germany.  People  ufe  their  quack 
medicines,  call  the  Gipfey  woman, 
into  the  dabie,  to  exorcife  their 
bewitched  cattle,  without  fufpedting 
any  trick,  although  the  whole  is 
founded  on  deceit.  So  the  open- 
hearted  farmer,  in  Suabia  and  Ba¬ 
varia,  has  recourfe  to  the  Gipfies 
on  many  occafions,  making  ufe  of 
them  as  doctors  for  man  and  beads 
and  condantly  in  cafes  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  dies  to  the  Gipfey  ;  this  cir- 
cum  dance  happens  oftened  among 
thofe  of  the  common  people,  who 
rail  mod  againd  witches  and  witch¬ 
craft.  Whenever  a  cow  does  not 
feed  kindly,  fomething  is  immedi¬ 
ately  fufpedted,  and  the  Gipfey" 
woman  is  called,  who  is  often  fo 
fuccefsful  as  to  remove  the  com¬ 
plaint.  She  goes  into  the  dabie, 
orders  the  cow  to  be  fhewn  to  her, 
remains  a  tew  minutes  alone  with  it, 
after  every  one  elfe  is  gone  out  ? 
having  finilhed  her  operations,  fhe 
calls  in  the  mader,  acquaints  him 
with  the  bead’s  recovery,  and  be« 
hold  it  eats  heartily.  How  happens 
this  ?  Was  it  not  a  piece  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  wherein  the  Gipfey  really 
aided  the  magician  ?  Certainly  not. 
The  fraud  is  this.  When  the  cattle 
are  feeding  abroad,  the  Gipfey 
woman  takes  advantage  of  the  kee¬ 
per’s  abfence  to  entice  fome  of  them 
with  a  handful  of  fodder  to  follow 
her,  then  fmears  them,  over  the 
note  and  mouth,  with  fome  nadi- 
nelSj  fire  has  ready  in  the  other 

hand* 
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Hand.  From  that  moment  the  crea¬ 
ture  loaths  all  kinds  of  food  or 
drink,  as  every  thing  fmells  of  the 
naitinefs,  When  flic  is  called  in  to 
apply  a  remedy,  the  whole  ikill  re¬ 
quired,  is  to  wipe  off  the  fluff,  die 
had  put  on,  a  day  or  two  before  : 
by  this  means  the  true  1'meJi  is  res¬ 
tored,  and  the  cow  being  hungry, 
it  is  no  wonder  fire  fliould  fall  to 
greedily*  From  this  fingle  iniiauce, 
a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  other 
cafes, 

u  The  common  Gipfey  occupa¬ 
tions,  wherein  men  and  women  take 
an  equal  fliare,  are,  in  Spain,  keep¬ 
ing  inns  ;  principally  mu  lie  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Turkey;  and  gold- wa fil¬ 
ing  in  Tranfilvania,  the  Banar, 
Moldavia  and  Wailachia.  They 
ufed,  formerly,  to  be  concerned  in 
fmuggling,  and  probably  ill  1 1  are, 
although  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
later  writers. 

44  Both  men  and  women  Gi plies, 
attend  at  entertainments,  with  their 
mu  lie,  and  Blew  great  proficiency 
in  the  art  ;  befides  fome  wind  in- 
ilrument,  they  have  generally  a  vio¬ 
lin  :  many  have  attained  to  fo  great 
a  perfection  on  that  inltrument,  as 
to  be  employed  in  the  chapeis  of 
the  nobility,  and  admired  as  great 
m afters.  Barna  Mlhaly ,  was  an 
Orpheus  of  this  kind,  in  the  country 
of  Zips,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cardinal, 
Count  Kmerick  won  Cfchaky.  The 
Cardinal,  who  was  a  judge  of  raufic 
himfelf,  had  fo  great  a  value  for 
him,  that,  he  rendered  his  liken  eft 
immortal,  by  one  of  the  moll  capi¬ 
tal  painters.  Such  inftances  are  not 
wanting  in  the  other  fex  ;  it  is  well 
known  that  a  Gipfey  girl,  was  fo 
famous,  as  a  fidler,  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  that  the  ncheff  and  mofl 
faflnonable  people  in  Hungary,  ufed 
to  feijd  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  for 


her^  to  play  at  their  balls.  There 
are  likewife  many  ferapers,  to  whom 
Zeiller’s  words  are  applicable, 44  that 
their  mufic  has  a  difmal  found.5* 
But  thefe  are  generally  fuch  as  have' 
learned  of  other  ferapers,  at  their 
own  expence.  This  kind  travel 
about,  with  the  dancers  above  men* 
boned,  or  play  to  the  peafants,  .who, 
not  having  much  tafle,  always  make 
them  welcome  at  their  weddings,  or 
dances.  They  fcratch  away  on  an 
old  parched  violin,  or  rumble  on  a 
broken  bafs,  neither  caring  about  bet¬ 
ter  inftruments,  nor  minding  to  flop 
in  tune,  being  what  they  are,  more 
for  want  of  application,  than  capa¬ 
city.  Others  pradtife  vocal  mufic, 
and  make  their  fortunes,  particu- 
cularly  in  Spain,  by  finging, 

44  Q-o  id  walking,  in  the  rivers,  is 
another  occupation,  by  which  many 
thoufan-d  Gipfies,  of  both  fexes,  pro* 
cure  a  livelihood,  in  the  Banat, 
Traniilvania,  Wailachia  and  Mol¬ 
davia.  As  this  is  only  a  fu  turner 
employment,  they  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  finding  fome  other  me¬ 
thod  of  maintaining  themfehes, 
during  the  winter.  It  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  for  every  one  without  ex¬ 
ception,  to  be  a  goldwaflier :  in 
Tranfil  vania,  fuch  only  can  do  it, 
who  have  leave  from  the  office  of 
Mens  ;  and  thefe  only  enjoy  the 
privilege  under  certain  reftrittions* 
It  is  qlie  fame  in  Wailachia  and 
Moldavia,  where  none  of  the  Bojar’s 
Haves,  thence  called  Bojarefk  (Bojar 
Gipfies)  are  allowed  to  meddle  with 
goidwaflling,  that  being  a  liberty- 
granted,  only  to  thofe  who,  like 
other iubjdfifs,  are  immediately  un¬ 
der  rhe  prince,  thence  called  Dom- 
ilefk  (princely  Gipfies)  which  are 
alfo  fubdivided  into  three  claffes ; 
the  fir  ft  named  Rudar  \  the  fecond 
If) far ;  and  rhe  third  Lajafchen • 
The  Rudar s  alone  have  the  licehce 
above  mentioned ;  the  two  lafl  are 
F  3  obliged 
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obliged  to  get  their  livelihood  in 
Tome  other  way.  Each  perfon  is 
forced  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to 
government.  The  gold  walkers  in 
Tranfilvania  and  the  Banat,  pay 
four  guilders  annually,  which  is 
difeharged  in  gold  dull :  the  fame 
fum  is  due  from  every  Gipfey, 
though  many  evade  it.  They  con¬ 
trive  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  when 
the  time  for  payment  comes  on, 
particularly  the  Hungarian  Gip- 
iies. 

u  T  he  art  of  go! d  wafhi  n  g  is  b  r o  u  gh  t 
to  much  greater  perfection  in  Tran- 
fil vania.  In  the  defeription  of  it  in 
thofe  parts,  it  is  laid,  that  all  the 
rivers,  brooks,  and  even  the  pools 
which  the  rain  forms,  in  Tranfil- 
vania,  produce  gold  ;  among  thele 
the  Aranyofch  is  the  riched,  info- 
much,  that  hidorians  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  compare  it  to  the  Tagus  and 
Pactolus.  Befides  the  Wallachians, 
who  live  by  the  rivers,  the  gold- 
wafhers  con  fill  chiefly  of  GIpfies. 
They  know,  with  the  greated  ex- 
aclnefs,  where  they  can  wafh  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Their  apparatus  for  this 
work,  is  a  crooked  board,  four  or 
five  feet  long,  by  two 'or  three  broad, 
generally  provided  with  a  wooden 
rim  on  each  fide;  over  this  they 
fpread  woollen  cloths,  and  fluke 

ji  <  , 

the  gold  fand  mixed  with  water, 

O  a  • 

upon  it  ;  the  fmall  grains  remain 
flicking  to  the  cloth,  they  wafhthefe 
cloths  in  a  veffel  of  water,  then  fe- 
parate  the  gold  by  means  of  the 
trough.  When  they  find  larger 
particles  of  fand,  in  their  wafning, 
they  have  deeper  channels  made  in 
the  middle  of  their  crooked  boards, 
which  Hop  the  fmall  pieces  as  they 
roll  down  :  they  examine  thele  fmall 
flones  afterwards,  and  pick  fome 
out,  which  are  frequently  found  to 
have  folid  gold  fixed  in  them. 

i(  Thefe  are  the  cullomary  tranf- 
adfions,  4nd  occupations  ot  Gipfies, 


in  the  different  countries,  and  dates 
of  Europe.  People  mud  not  ima¬ 
gine,  that  their  fmiths  fnops  are 
continually  refounding  with  the 
hammer,  or  that  thofe  of  other  pro- 
feifions,,  are  fo  attentive  to  their 
callings,  are  to  provide  even  a  daily 
tub fide  nee  ;  not  to  think  ol  a  com¬ 
fortable  maintenance.  Their  lazt- 
nefs,  on  the  contrary,  makes  fo 
many  idle  hours  in  the  day,  that 
their  family  is  often  reduced  to  the 
greated  did  refs  ;  ior  which'  reafon, 
begging  or  dealing,  are  by  far  more 
common  methods,  than  diligence 
and  affiduous  application  to  buiinefs, 
for  quieting  their  hunger.  If  you 
except  foldiers,  who  are  kept  in  or¬ 
der  by  the  dtfcipline  of  he  corporal, 
with  fome  of  the  Trantilvanian 
goldwufhers,  who  apply  to  mu  lie, 
and  living  feparate  from  their  own 
cad,  in  condant  habits  of  intercourfe 
with  peoph:  of  a  better  fort,  have 
thereby  acquired  more  civilized 
manners,  and  learned  the  dillinc- 
tion,  ii  not  between  right  and  wrong, 
at  lead  between  focial  honour  and 
difgrace,  the  remainder  are  in  the 
mod  unlimited  fenfe,  arrant  thieves. 
They  feem  only  to  make  a  pretence 
of  working,  in  order  the  better  to 
carry  on  their  thieving,  as  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  they  prepare  for  fale,  in 
the  cities  and  villages,  furnifh  an. 
excellent  blind,  for  fneaki ng  into 
houfes,  to  prv  where  there  is  any 
thing  which  they  may  appropriate 
to  themfelves.  This  kind  of  artifice 
is  particlarly  the  province  of  the 
women,  who  have  always  been  rec¬ 
koned  more  dextrous  than  the  men, 
in  the  art  of  dealing.  They  com¬ 
monly  take  children  with  them, 
which  are  tutored,  to  remain  be- 
hipefi  in  the  outer  part  of  the  houfe, 
to  purloin  what  they  can,  while  the 
mother  is  negociating  in  the  cham¬ 
ber.  It  is  generally  the  women’s 
office,  to  m^ke  away  with  the  boor’s 
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geefe  and  fowls,  when  they  are  to 
be  found  in  a  convenient  place. 
If  the  creature  makes  a  noife  when 
ieized,  it  is  killed  and  dreffed  for 
the  eonfumption  of  the  family,  but 
if,  by  chance*  it  ihould  have  ftrayed 
lb  far,  from  the  village,  that  its  cry¬ 
ing  cannot  give  any  alarm,  they  keep 
it  alive,  to  fell  ar.  the  next  market 
town.  Winter  is  the  time  when  the 
women  generally  are  moll  called 
upon  to  try  their  (kill  in  this  way  : 
during  that  feafon,  many  of  t lie 
men  remain  in  their  huts,  fending 
the  women  abroad  to  forage.  They 
go  about  under  the  difguiie  of  beg- 
gars,  in  a  very  fcientific  manner, 
and  commonly  carry  with,  them  a 
couple  of  children,  miferably  ex- 
poled  to  the  cold  and  fro  it ;  one  of 
thefe  is  led  in  the  hand,  the  other 
tied. in  a  cloth  to  the  woman’s  back, 
in  order  to  excite  compaffion,  in 
well  difpofed  people.  They  alfo 


tell  fortunes,  and  impofe  on  the  cre¬ 
dulous  with  amulets.  Befides  all 
this,  they  feldotn  return  to  their 
hu  (bands  without  ibme  pilfered 
booty.  Many  writers  confine  the 
thefts  of  Giplies  to  frnall  matters, 
and  will  not  allow  that  they  are 
ever  guilty  of  violence.  This  is 
not  only  denied  by  the  teftimony 
of  others,  but  abfolutely  contra¬ 
dicted  by  fome  recent  inftances* 
It  is  true  that,  on  account  of  their 
natural  timidity,  they  do  no-t  like 
to  commit  a  robbery,  which  appears 
to  be  attended  with  great  danger, 
nor  often  break  open  hpufes  by 
night,  as  other  thieves  do:  they 
rather  content  themfelvps  with  final! 
matters,  than,  as  they  think,  def« 
troy  themfelves  at  once  by  a  great 
and  dangerous  adtion.  Yet  we  have 
more  than  one  proof,  that  they  make 
no  fc tuple  to  murder  a  traveller,  or 
plunder  cities  and  villages.” 
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a  ''“■'g'"'  p|  J7  peculiar  turn  of  the 
j|_  Germans  fee-ms  to  be  tor 
philofophy ;  they  are  diftinguiihed 
from  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  for 
cool  and  juft  judgment,  united  .with, 
extreme  induftry  ;  they  were  the 
fir  ft  who  threw  a  light  on  mathema¬ 
tics  and  general  phyfics  ;  next  they 
darted  through  theology,  then  hif- 
tory,  and  finally,  legiflation,  with 
the  fame  philosophical  fpirir.— — 
They  will  do  well  to  leave  to  other 
nations  the  prize  of  wit,  for  which 
they  will  always  contend  in  vain, 

4<  If  Germany  could  make  itfelt 
one  great  people;  if  it  was  united 
under  one  governor  :  if  the  prefent 
inferefts  of  a  (ingle  prince  were  not 


often  in  opposition  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  ;  if  all  the  members  were 
lb  well  compacted  into  one  body, 
that  the  fuperftuous  lap  of  the  one 
could  circulate  and  invigorate  the 
reft,  what  much  greater  fteps  towards 
cultivation  would  the  empire  then 
make!  But  then  Germany  would 
give  laws  to  all  Europe.  How 
powerful,  as  things  even  now  .are, 
are  the  two  houfes  of  Auftria  and 
Brandenburg,  the  greatnefs  of  whole 
(Length  coniifts  in  their  German 
pofte (lions,  and  who  yet  neither 
poffcfs  the  half  nor  even  the  bed 
parts  of  the  country.  Conceive  this 
country  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  that 
no  burthenfome  excife  fnould  op- 
F  4.  preis 
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prefs  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
different  provinces ;  no  cuftoms 
fhould  prohibit  exports  all  over  the 
-#orld  ;  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  that 
the  immenfe  furhs  that  it  gives  for 
©utlandifb  commodities,  which  i tf elf 
Can  furnifh,  fhould  be  lpared — or 
that  it  could  become  a  naval  power, 
for  which  it  has  fuch  ports  and  fuch 
plenty  of  provifiens,  that  it  could 
itfeif  employ  the  numerous  colonies 
it  fends  out  to  the  reft  of  Europe  : — - 
coni  eive  this — what  country  in  the 
world  could  then  cope  with  Ger¬ 
many  ? 

“  The  chara£ler  of  men  depends 
for  the  molt  part  on  their  govern¬ 
ment.  The  character  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  has  in  general  as  little  bril¬ 
liancy  in  it  as  the  confthiuion  of  the 
empire  ;  they  have  none  of  the  na¬ 
tional  pride  and  patriotifm  by  which 
the  B  ritons,  Spaniards,  and  our 
own  countrymen  are  diftinguifhed ; 
fond  as  their  poets  have  been,  for 
fame  time  paft,  of  aferibing  tbefe 
qualities  to  them.  Their  pride  and 
patriotic  fentiments  only  extend  to 
the  part  of  Germany  in  which  they 
are  born ;  to  the  reft  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  they  are  ftrange  as  to  any 
Grangers,  nay,  in  feveral  parts  of 
Germany,  they  are  much  fonder  of 
Grangers  than  they  are  of  their  owm 
countrymen.  It  is  the  fenfe  of 
Weaknefs  of  the  lefter  powers  of 
Germany  which  damps  their  natio¬ 
nal  pride ;  it  is  only  becaufe  Ger¬ 
many  cannot  ufe  its  power  altoge¬ 
ther,  and  that  other  nations  feel 
their  ftrength,  that  it  has  been  def- 
pifed  by  the  inhabitants  of  other 
Countries,  who  yet  have  nothing  to 


boa  ft  above  if,  fave  a  fafter  bond  of 
union  among  tbemfelves,  or  a  ridi¬ 
culous  pride.  We  feldom  iudge  of 
men  of  their  inner  worth,  fo  much 
as  from  the  externa!  appearance  they 
make  in  the  world.  Wre  eftimate 
the  Ruffians,  Englifh,  &c.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  idea  we  have  taken  up  of 
the  whole  nation  ;  and  though  the 
individual  may  happen  to  be,  as  he 
oiten  is,  ten  times  more  barbarous 
than  a  German,  u'e^give  him  credit 
for  the  fame  and  worth  of  his  illuf- 
trious  countrymen. 

t£  Though  the  character  of  the 
Germans  be  not  fo  brilliant  as  thatof 
other  nations,  ftiii  it  is  not  deftitute 
of  its  peculiar  excellencies.  The 
German  is  the  man  of  the  world. 
He  lives  under  every  fky,  and  con¬ 
quers  every  natural  obftacle  to  his 
happinefs.  His  ir.duftry  is  inex- 
hauftible.  Poland,  Hungary,  Ruf- 
fia,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  colonies, 
are  much  indebted  to  German  emi¬ 
grants.  Even  the  firfh  ftates  In 
Europe  owe  to  Germany  great  part 
of  their  knowledge.  Rt&itude  is 
alfo  an  almoft  univerfal  character- 
iftic  of  the  people  of  this  country  ; 
nor  are  the  manners  of  the  peafants 
and  thole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Idler  cities,  by  any  means  fo  cor¬ 
rupt  as  thofe  of  France  and  other 
countries ;  it  is  owing  to  this  thaq 
notwitbftanding  the  great  emigra¬ 
tions,  4-he  country  is  ftill  fo  well 
peopled.  To  conclude,  frugality 
on  the  fide  of  the  Proteftants,  and 
franknefs  and  goodheartednefs  on 
the  fide  of  the  Catholics,  are  bril¬ 
liant  national  chara&eriftics.” 
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CHARACTERISTIC  PICTURE  of  the  BAVARIANS. 
[From  the  Fird  Volume  of  the  fame  Work.] 


A  Pi&ure  of  the  Bavarian 
character  and  manners  by 
m  garth,  would  be  extremely  in- 
terefling.  Great  dngularity  of  cha¬ 
racter  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
England  ;  but  what  Bavaria  offers 
exceeds  any  thing  to  be  feen  clfe- 
where.  Y on  know  I  am  no  painter ; 
fo  if  I  endeavour  to  point  oat  to 
you  the  peculiarities  of  Bavaria  in 
the  ab  draft,  my  deferiptions  will 
have  none  of  that  life  and  expreffion 
which  didinguifh  Hogarth’s  groups, 
or  Shakefpeare’s  feene  :  however  I 
will  do  my  endeavour. 

To  proceed  methodically— -for 
you  cannot  conceive  what  a  method 
flicks  to  me  in  all  I  do,  fince  I  have 
breathed  the  air  of  Germany—  I 
fhali  anatomize  the  body  of  the  Ba¬ 
varian,  before  I  proceed  to  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  his  mind.  In  general  the 
Bavarian  is  flout  bodied,  mufcular, 
and  flefhy.  There  are,  however, 
fome  llender  people  among  them 
who  may  pafs  for  handfome.  They 
are  fomething  leis  roly  cheeked  than 
the  Suabians,  a  difference  probably 
arifihg  from  their  drink  ng  beer  in- 
ffead  of  wine,  as  the  others  do. 

“  The  charafteridic  of  a  Bava¬ 
rian  is  a  very  round  head,  a  little 
peaked  chin,  a  large  belly,  and  a 
pale  complexion.  Many  of  them 
look  like  caricatures  of  man.  They 
have  great  fat  bellies,  fhort  clubbed 
feet,  narrow  (boulders,  a  thick  round 
head,  and  fhort  necks.  T  hey  are 
heayyand  awkward  in  their  carriage, 
and  their  fmall  eyes  betray  a  great 
deal  of  roguery.  The  women,  in 
general,  are  fome  of  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  creatures  in  the  world.  Y  hey 
are  indeed  fomething  grofs,  but  their 


fkin  furpaffes  all  the  carnation  ever 
ufed  by  painters :  the  pureft  lily 
white  is  foftly  tinged  vyith  purple, 
as  if  by  the  hands  of  the  graces.  I 
law  fome  peafant  girls  with  fuch 
dear  complexions,  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  quite  tranfparenr.  They  are 
well  ff aped,  and  more  lively  and 
graceful  in  their  geitures  than  the 
men. 

44  In  the  capital  they  drefs  in  the 
French  iiyle,  or  at  lead  imagine 
that  they  do  fo,  for  the  men  are 
dill  too  fond  of  gold  and  mixed  co¬ 
lours.  The  country  people  drefs 
without  any  tade  at  all.  The  chief 
ornament  of  the  men  is  a  long,  broad 
waidcoat,  drangeiy  embroidered, 
from-  which  their  breeches  hang 
very  low  and  loofe,  probably’  to 
give  free  play  to  their  bellies,  which 
is  the  chief  part  of  a  Bavarian.  The 
women  difguife  themfelves  with  a 
fort  of  days  in  thefiiape  of  a  funnel, 
which  cover  the  bread  and  flioul- 
ders,  fo  as  to  hide  the  whole  neck. 
This  diff  drefs  is  covered  with  di¬ 
ver  beads,  and  thickly  overlaid  with 
diver  chains.  In  many  places  the 
houfewife  has  a  bunch  of  keys,  and 
a  knife  appendant  to  a  girdle,  which 
reach  aimed  to  the  ground. 

44  As  to  the  characters  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Bavarians,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  capital  naturally  differ 
very  much  from  the  country  people. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Munich  is  a  riddle  to  me,  and 
would  remain  fo  if  I  were  to  day 
here  many  years.  J  believe,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be  truly  Hid,  that  they 
have  no  character  at  all.  Their 
manners  are  corrupt,  as  mud  be  the 
cafe  with  forty  thoufand  men  who 

depend 
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depend  mtirely  on  a  court,  and  for 
the  moll  part  go  idle  at  its  expence. 

“  Amongft  the  great  nobles  you 
meet  here,  as  well  as  elfe  where, 
with  very  well  bred,  and  polite 
people;  but  the  people,  taking  the 
word  in  its  full  extent,  are  in  an 
eminent  degree  deftitute  of  any  fenfe 
of  honour,  without  education,  with¬ 
out  any'adlivity  for  the  Hate,  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  country,  or  generous 
feeling  whatever.  The  fortunesof 
this  place  are  from  1500  to  three 
or  four  thoufand  pounds  per  annum ^ 
but  the  poffeflbrs  know  no  other  ufe 
of  their  money,  than  to  fpend  it  in 
fenfual  gratifications.  Many  good 
houfes  have  been  entirely  ruined  by 
play.  The  fafhionable  game  at  the 
court  was  formerly  called  zwicften, 
or  pinch  ;  but  fince  Hombefch,  the 
minifter  of  finance,  has  pinched  their 
falaries  fo  confoundedly,  they  call  it 
Hombefch.  Many  of  the  court  la¬ 
dies  know  of  no  other  employment 
than  playing  with  their  parrots,  their 
does,  or  their  cats.  One  of  the 

o’.  t  t 

principal  ladies  whom  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  keeps  a  hall  lull  of  cats, 
and  two  or  three  maids  to  attend 
them  :  Hie  converges  half  the  day 
long  with  them,  often  ferves  them 
herfelf  with  coffee  and  fugar,  and 
d relies  them  according  to  her  fancy 
differently. every  day. 

u  The  fm'ail  nobles,,  and  fer- 
Vdnts  of  the  court,  have  a  pitiable 
paffion  for  titles.  Before  the  pre¬ 
sent  eledtor  came  here,  the  place 
fwarmed  with  excellencies,  honour¬ 
able,  and  right  honourable.  A» 
this  was  not  the  cuftotn  at  Man- 
heim,  an  order  was  made  to  afeer- 
tain  the  different  ranks  of  nobleffe. 
All  thofe  whom  it  deprived  of  ex¬ 
cellency,  honourable,  &c.  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  (would  you  think  it  ?)  the 
women,  were  funk  in  defpair,  and 
for  the  fi rll  time.,  complaints  were 
made  of  tyranny,  of  which  none 


before  feemed  to  have  any  concep¬ 
tion. 

u  The  remainder  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  immerfed  in  the  moil  lean- 
dalous  debauchery.  Every  night  the 
flreets  re-echo  with  the  noife  of 
drunkards  iffuing  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  taverns  where  they  have 
been  revelling  and  dancing.  Who- 
ever  is  at  all  noble  here  muff 
keep  his  miftrefs  ;  the  reft  indulge 
in  promifeuous  love.  In  this  ref- 
peeft  things  are  not  much  better  in 
the  country. 

Bavaria,  indeed,  well  deferves 
the  character  given  it  by  an  officer 
of  Gafcony,  of  being  the  greateft 
brothel  in  the  world, 

44  The  country  people  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dirty,  A  few  miles  diftant 
from  the  capital,  one  would  hardly 
take  the  hovels  of  the  peafants  for 
the  habitations  of  men.  Many  of 
them  have  large  puddles  before  the 
door  of  their  houfes,  and  are  obliged 
to  ftep  over  planks  into  them.  The 
thatched  roofs  of  the  country  people, 
in  many  parts  of  France,  have  a 
much  better  appearance,  than  the 
milerable  huts  of  the  Bavarian  pea¬ 
fants;  the  rooff  of  which  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  ftones,  in  order  that  the 
Hates  may  not  be  carried  away  by 
the  wind.  Mean  as  this  looks,  cheap 
as  nails  are  in  the  country,  and 
often  as  hair  *he  roofs  are  torn  away 
by  ftrong  winds,  yet  cannot  the 
rich  farmer  be  perfuaded  to  nail 
his  fhiogles  properly  together.  In 
Hiorr,  from  the  court  to  rhe  fmalleft 
cottage,  indolence  is  the  in  oft  pre¬ 
dominant  part  of  the  character  of 
the  Bavarian. 

“  This  great  indolence  is  con- 
trailed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
with  a  ftill  higher  degree  of  bigotry. 
I  happened  to  ftroll  into  a  dark, 
black  country  beer-houfe,  filled  with 
clouds  of  tobacco,  and  on  entering 
was  almoft  ftunned  with  the  noife 
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of  the  drinkers.  By  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  my  eyes  penetrated  through 
the  thick  vapours,  when  I  difeover- 
ed  the  pried  of  the  place  in  the 
middle^ of  fifteen  or  twenty  drunken 
fellows.  His  black  coat  was  juft  as 
much  bedaubed  as  the  frocks  of  his 
flock,  and  like  the  red  of  them,  he 
had  cards  in  his. left,  band,  which 
he  ftruck  lb  forcibly  on  the  dirty 
table,  that  the  whole  chamber 
trembled.  At  firft,  I  was  (hocked 
at  the  violent  abide  they  gave  each 
other,  and  thought  they  were  quar¬ 
relling  ;  but  loon  found  that  ail 
the  blackguard  appellations  which 
{hocked  me,  were  only  modes  of 
friendly  lalutation  among  them. 
Everv  one  ot  them  had  now  drank 

J 

his  fix  or  eight  pots  of  beer,  and 
they  defied  the  landlord  to  give 
each  a  dram  of  brandy,  by  way, 
they  faid,  of  locking  the  ilomach. 
But  now  their  good  humour  depart¬ 
ed,  and  I  prefentiy  law,  in  all  their 
looks  asd.geftures,  the  moil  Serious 
preparation  for  a  fray.  This  at 
length  broke  out.  At  tirft  the  prieft 
took  vain  pains  to  fupprefs  it.  He 
fwore  and  roared  at  la  ft  as  much  as 
the  reft.  Now  one  feized  a  pot 
and  threw  it  at  his  adverfary’s  head, 
another  clenched  his  fift,  a  third 
pulled  the  legs  from  a  (tool  to  knock 
his  enemy  on  the  head.  Every 
thing,  in  fliort,  feemed  to  Speak 
blood  and  death  ;  when  on  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  for  evening 

prayer,  4  Ave  Maria  ye - !’  cried 

the  prieft,  and  down  dropped  their 
arms,  they  pulled  oft  their  bonnets, 
folded  their  hands,  and  repeated 
their  Ave  Marias.  It  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  adventure  m  Don 
'Quixote,  where  peace  is  fuddenly 
re  ft  ore  d  in  the  great  frav,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  helmet  of  Mambrino, 
and  the  afs’s  collar,  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  paiTed  in  the  Agra- 
raantine  camp.  As  foon,  however, 


as  prayers  were  over,  they  were  all 
feized  again  with  their  former  fury, 
which  was  the  more  violent,  from 
the  momentary  interruption  it  bad 
met  with.  Pots  and  glafles  began 
to  fly.  I  oblerved  the  curate  creep 
under  the  table  for  lecurity,  and  I 
withdrew  into  the  landlord’s  bed¬ 
chamber. 

“  The  fame  feenes  occur  in  the 
inland  towns  among  the  citizens, 
officers,  clergymen,  and  Undents, 
They  all  falute  each  other  with 
abuflve  language  ;  ali  vie  in  hard 
drinking ;  and  dole  to  every  church, 
which  are  fearce  lefs  than  28,700, 
there  is  regularly  a  beer-houfe  and 
a  brothel.  A  ftudent  at  the  uni- 
verflty  of  Ingolftadt  muft  carry  a 
thick  cudgel,  and  wear  a  neat  cut 
hat  ;  he  muft  be  able  to  drink  from 
eight  to  ten  quarts  of  beer  at  a  fit¬ 
ting,  and  be  always  ready  to  fight 
right  or  wrong,  with  the  officers  of 
the  ganifon  that  is  quartered  there. 
You  may  fappofe  that  this  does  not 
tend  to  raife  the  reputation  of  the 
uni  verflty,  which  is,  indeed,  but 
thinly  riffled,  though  the  profeflbrs 
are  able  men,  and  do  their  duty, 
although  a  proclamation  came  out 
fome  years  (nice,  to  forbid  any  Ba¬ 
varian  from  ft  tidying  out  of  the 
country. 

4‘  No  pen  can  describe  the  ridi¬ 
culous  mixtures  of  debauchery  and 
devotion  which  every  day  happen. 
The  moft  notorious  is  that  which 
took  place  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Gottingen,  a  few  years  flnee, 
when  a  prieft  actually  deflowered  a 
girl  whom  he  had  long  purfued, 
and  could  only  make  a  prize  of 
there  before  the  altar  of  the  Vir- 
gin. 

“  The  country  people  join  to 
their  indolence  and  devotion  a  cer¬ 
tain  ferocity1  of  temper,  which  often 
gives  rife  to  bloody  feenes.  When 
they  mean  to  praife  a  church  holi- 

day. 
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day,  or  fome  public  feftival  which 

lias  lately  been  kept,  they  fay, - 

fuch  a  one  was  a  charming  affair; 
there  were  fix  or  eight  people  kill¬ 
ed  or  made  cripples  at  it.  If  nothing 
of  this  kind  has  been  done,  it  is  call¬ 
ed  a  mere  nothing,  a  fiddle-faddle 
bufinefs.  In  the  laft  century,  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  the  Bavarian  troops 
maintained  the  firft  reputation  a- 
jnong  the  German  forces.  At  the 
battle  of  Hockfledr,  they  kept  their 
ground  and  imagined  themfelves 
vidtors,  till  the  ele&or  who  led 
them  was  informed  that  the  French 
had  given  way  in  the  other  wing. 
Under  Tilly  and  Merci  they  like- 
wife  did  wonders ;  but  fince  the 
time  of  thefe  generals,  military 
difcipline  has  fo  far  relaxed  among!! 
them,  that  they  are  no  longer  fol- 
diers.  Indeed  no  people  can  ftiew 
more  abhorrence  to  every  thing 
which  is  called  difcipline  and  or¬ 
der,  than  the  Bavarians  do.  They 
might,  however,  fiili  be  ufeful  as 
freebooters,  whole  robberies  and  all 
irregularities  are  more  pardonable 
than  thole  of  regular  troops.  There 
are  bands  of  robbers  about,  which 
ate  one  thoufand  men  flrong,  and 
would  undoubtedly  make  good  ra¬ 
vaging  parties  in  time  of  war. 
There  have  been  inflances  of  their 
fighting  again  ft  the  military,  under 
bold  leaders,  to  the  very  laft  man, 
J3ut  the  pooreft  peafant  conftders  it 
as  a  hardfhip  to  be  drafted  into  the 
regular  troops  of  his  prince. 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
mdft  weak,  timid,  and  fubfervient 
people  in  the  world.  They  have 
no  quicknefs  of  parts  at  all,  and 
you  will  feek  in  vain  in  the  town 
for  that  liberty,  which  fometimes 
indeed  degenerates  into  coarfenefs 
of  manners,  but  is  ftill  the  moft  a- 
greeable  trait  in  the  character  of 


the  country  people.  Under  the 
laft  government,  while  the  people 
of  Munich  were  crouching  under 
a  defpotic  minifter,  and  only  ven¬ 
tured  to  murmur  in  fecret,  the 
country  people  difcovered  their  dis¬ 
content  with  a  freedom  which  threat¬ 
ened  dangerous  corifequences.  At 
the  fame  time,  an  unbounded  and 
inexpreflible  love  for  their  prince 
prevailed  on  them  to  pull  down  the 
inchyfures  of  their  fields  at  the 
command  of  the  mafter  of  the 
hounds,  in  order  that  the  game 
might  pafture  there.  They  fpake 
with  raptures  of  the  amiable  quali¬ 
ties  of  their  lord  ;  indeed  they  did 
not  pafs  over  his  faults,  but  tried 
to  excufe  him  for  them,  and  load¬ 
ed  his  fervants,  without  referve, 
with  their  heavieft  curies,  and  thus 
gave  every  ftranger  a  juft  idea  of 
the  court,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  in  the  dedicatory  ad- 
drefies  of  books  and  poems,  extol¬ 
led  the  tyrants  of  the  land  to  hea¬ 
ven.  The  country  people  judge 
as  impartially  of  the  prefent  go¬ 
vernment.  I  fhould  not,  however, 
have  obtained  any  account  of  the 
prince  or  his  fervants,  if  I  had 
not  got  acquainted  with  fome  fo¬ 
reign  artifts  belonging  to  the  court, 
who  were  more  interefled  in  the 
ftate  of  them  both  than  the  natives, 
who  were  infatuated  with  their 
beer  pots.  Every  fhoe-biack  in 
Paris  knows  all  the  great  people  of 
the  court,  pries  into  their  private 
life  as  well  as  their  politics,  and 
condemns  or  approves  at  difcre- 
tion  ;  but  here  you  meet  with 
many  court-couhfellors  and  fee  re* 
taries,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
great  people,  except  their  names. 
To  conclude,  the  unadulterated  Ba¬ 
varian  peafant  is  gruff,  fat,  dirty, 
lazy,  drunken,  and  undifciplined  * 
but  he  is  brave,  oeconomical,  patri¬ 
otic. 
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®tic,  and  fuch  a  Have  to  Pis  word, 
that-whefi  it  has  once  been  given 
it  is  never  broke.  As  to  his  hatred 
of  regular  difcipline,  it  is  partly 
owing  to  the  difcouragement  thrown 
upon  the  military  way  of  life  by 
the  clergy,  and  partly  to  there  be¬ 
ing  no  provtiion  for  difabled  fol- 
diers.  Something  too  arifes  from 


the  prince’s  not  being  military  ; 
for  in  the  year  1778,  when  the 
imperial  troops  were  recruiting  at 
Straubingen,  and  carried  about  \yitk 
them  a  pi&ure  of  the  emperor  in 
his  uniform,  many  of  the  natives 
immediately  enlifted  on  hearing  that 
the  emperor  W’as  a  foldier.” 


[94] 
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CRITICISM, 


Of  the  GREEK 
[From  the  Fourth  Volume,  on  the 

**  T  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  com- 
polition  in  Greek,  the  moft 
material  thing  in  every  language, 
ami  for  the  fake  of  which  all  the  reft 
of  the  grammatical  art  is  intended. 
It  is  almoft  neediefs  to  obferve  that 
by  compofttion  here  I  mean  not  that 
compofttion  by  which  fingle  words 
are  formed,  of  which  I  have  already 
treated,  but  that  compofttion  by 
which  words  are  put  together  in  fen- 
tcnces;  as  to  which,  I  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  chief  beauty  of 
it  is  variety  ;  for,  if  it  were  always 
the  fame,  though  ever  fo  beautiful, 
it  would  foon  become  difgufting. 
Now,  the  Greek  language,  exprefl- 
ing  all  the  various  connexions  of 
words  by  flexion,  particularly  by 
genders,  numbers,  and  cafes,  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  wonderful  variety  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  in  fo  much,  that  it  is 
only  indeclinable  words  that  require 
to  be  connected  by  juxta-poftiion. 
In  this  way,  not  only  the  ear  mu  ft 
be  greatly  pleafed,  but  I  think  I 
have  fhown,  that,  by  the  pofition 
of  ernphatical  words  in  certain  parts 
of  the  fentence,  the  fenfe  is  convey¬ 
ed  more  forcibly  than  it  could  be 
otherwife  j  and,  as  the  meaning, 
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Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Languages,] 

where  the  compofttion  is  in  periods 
or  long  fentences,  cannot  be  divided 
and  taken  feparately,  but  muft  be 
apprehended  altogether  or  not  at  all, 
it  is  evident  that  the  fenfe  in  that 
way  comes  upon  the  mind  more 
dole  and  embodied,  as  it  were,  and 
confequently  more  forcibly  than 
when  broken  down,  and  frittered 
into  fmall  pieces. 

This  compofttion,  fo  various, 
and  fo  different  from  our  uniform 
compofttion,  and  which,  therefore, 
appears  to  us  unnatural,  is  no  doubt 
at  ftrft  difficult  to  the  young  begin¬ 
ner,  both  ill  Greek  and  Latin, 
But  it  is  furp riling  how  foon  it 
becomes  eafy  to  us,  and  even 
familiar  ;  and,  at  laft  we  defpife 
every  other  kind  of  compofttion  j 
which  is  the  reafon  why  the  learned, 
after  the  reftoration  of  learning, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years  after  that,  feorned  to  write  in 
their  vernacular  language,  which 
they  confidered  to  be  fit  only  for 
fervauis  or  /laves,  as  the  word  de¬ 
notes ;  but  they  wrote  in  Latin 
(fometimes  in  Greek),  and  con* 
verfed  in  Latin  with  one  another. 
In  Germany,  they  ftill  write  in 

Latin 
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Latin  upon  any  learned  fubjeCi, 
though  the  Latin  be  not  fo  good  as 
might  be  wifhed.  For  my  own 
part,  if  I  could  write  in  Latin  as 
well  as  feme  oi  the  feholars  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  particularly  my  friend 
fir  George  Baker  phyfician  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Writing,  as  I  do,  not  tor  the 
vulgar,  I  would  never  write  in  Eng- 
lifli,  or  in  any  modern  language. 
When  I  was  at  a  foreign  tmiveriity 
many  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  both  {peaking  and  writing  Latin, 
and  could  do  it  tolerably  well  ;  but: 
this  faculty  I  have  now  loft,  and  I 
am  too  old,  much  too  old,  to  re¬ 
cover  it.— But  to  return  to  the  fub- 
jecL 

u  Thefe  long  periods  in  Greek 
or  Latin,  fo  artificially  arranged, 
and  confining  of  ieveral  members, 
various  not  only  in  the  itruCture  of 
the  words  but  in  the  matter,  (which 
fhould  be  the  cafe  of  every  long 
period  well  compofed,)  if  they  be 
not  well  read,  with  a  proper  varia¬ 
tion  of  tone  fuitable  to  the  difference 
of  matter,  will  not  b  e  intelligible 
even  to  the  moft  learned  ears.  But 
this  very  change  of  tone,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  makes  the  fenfe 
quite  clear  and  diithiCt,  gives  a 
beautiful  variety  to  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  as  we  mull  be  feniible  from 
hearing  well  read  the  periods  of 
Demofthenesor  Milton. 

“  There  is  one  thing  remaining 
to  be  fpoken  to,  which,  in  my  ap- 
preheniion,  gave  as  great  a  flow  to 
the  Greek  compofition  as  any  thing 
I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
made  them  fpeak  ore  rot  undo ,  more 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
What  I  mean,  is  the  ufe  of  fo  many 
particles,  or  little  words,  mere  by 
far  than  are  to  be  found,  I  believe, 
in  any  other  language  in  the  world. 
By  the  flexion  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs,  words  are  connected  to¬ 
gether;  but  by  thefe  particles  the 
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fenfe  is  connected,  fo  that  we  know 
what  is  to  follow  by  what  goes  be¬ 
low,  and  there  is  no  gap  or  inter- 
wu  in  tne  jlmnen  orationis \  any 
more  than  in  a  natural  ftream.  Thus, 
when  a  ptv  goes  before,  we  are  l’ure 
that  fomething  is  to  follow  that  has 
the  relation  of  opposition  to  the 
thing  preceding,  and  which  is  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  correfpondent  particle  ^  ; 
and,  when  a  rs  goes  before,  we  are 
lu  re  another  conj  unction  is  to  follow, 
joining  the  fuhfequent  thing  to  the 
preceding.  The  particle  >£  gives 
an  emphaiis  to  what  follows,  which 
we  can  hardly  exprefs  in  Englifh 
even  by  a  circumlocution.  /,  . 

The  particle  70s  ferves  a  like  pur- 
pofe  of  railing  the  attention,  though 
I  think  not  fo  emphatically  as  &j. 
It  is  the  Donck  of  cros,  and  anfvvets 
to  the  Latin  tibi,  which  is  ufed  by 
Lucretius  in  the  fame  fenfe,  where 
he  fays, 

His  till  me  rebus  quxdam  divina  vo- 
iuptas  1 

Percjpit  atque  horror,—— 

<£  Ow  I  under  ft  and  to  be  a  parti¬ 
cle  which  conneCfs  in  the  way  of 
rea  Toning  what  follows  with  what 
goes  before,  importing  that  the  one 
is  a  confequence  of  the  other, 

44  n  appears  to  me  to  be  a  limit¬ 
ing  particle,  reftriftmg  the  generali¬ 
ty  of  the  word  or  proposition  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  the 
meaning  of  that  common  expreftion, 
£(Xoi  ye  <§o«£f,  is,  I  at  leaf  think  fo , 
whatever  others  may  think ;  and  it 
may  generally  be  rendered  by  at 
leaf  in  Englilh. 

“  As  the  Greeks  compound  other 
words,  fo  they  compound  thofe  par¬ 
ticles,  and  they  fay,  (xenoi  roiyapow, 
& c.  all  which,  I  am  perfuaded, 
have  a  meaning,  but  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  exprefs  in  Englifh 
or  in  any  other  language.  And  this 

has 
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has  Inclined  many  to  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  no 
meaning  at  all,  but  were  employed 
merely  to  give  a  greater  How  to  the 
compofition.  But,  though  they 
certainly  have  that  effect,  I  cannot 
believe  that  a  people  of  lb  correct  a 
tafte  as  the  Greeks  would  employ 
words,  and  fo  many  of  them  too, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  the  found, 
without  any  meaning,  efpecially  in 
their  prole  compofitions,  and  in 
their  orations,  where  they  were 
fpeaking  to  the  people  upon  bufinefs 
of  the  greateft  importance.  The 
learned  world,  therefore,  I  think, 
are  much  obliged  to  the  German 
profefi'or  Hoegenville,  who  has  en¬ 
deavoured,  and  I  think  for  the 
greater  part  fuccefs fully,  to  give  a 
meaning  to  every  one  of  them. 

“  Being  obliged,  for  the  reafon 
I  have  mentioned,  to  write  in  En¬ 
glish,  it  often  grieves  me  that  I  can¬ 
not  give,  both  to  my  words  and 
matter,  the  connexion  which  the 
Greeks  give  by  the  means  of  thefe 
panicles,  fo  that  my  fentences,  do 
what  I  can,  are  often  as  much  un- 
conneffed,  as  if  there  were  no  con¬ 
nection  in  the  matter. 

“  If  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
Greek  compofition  be  true,  how 
wonderful  mail  the  orations  of  De- 
rnofthenes  have  been,  fpoken  by 
himfelf,  with  all  the  graces  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  pronunciation  ?  For,  be- 
ildes  his  action,  in  which  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  excelled,  what  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  ear  muft  have  given  the 
melody  and  rhythm  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  both  much  ftudied  by  him 
— the  variety  alfo  of  his  artificial  ar¬ 
rangement,  his  periods  divided  into 
members  of  different  lengths,  and 
containing  matter  of  different  kinds, 
and  which,  therefore,  muft  have 
been  fpoken,  as  I  have  obferved, 
with  changes  of  tone — his  ftile  too, 
adorned  with  figures  very  different 


from  the  figures  now  ufed,  which 
ftick  out  of  the  work  and  alter  quite 
the  colour  of  the  ftile,  l'uch  as  ex¬ 
clamation,  much  ufed  even  by  Cice¬ 
ro,  and  fuch  as  epithets  which  are 
the  difiinguifhing  charadieriftic  of 
the  poetic  ftile,  but  of  which  the 
ftile  of  Demofthenes  is  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  free,  (for  I  have  read  whole 
orations  of  his,  where  there  is  not 
a  fingle  epithet),  the  figures  he  ufes 
being  fuch  as  efcape  the  attention 
of  the  unlearned,  and,  though  the 
learned  perceive  that  they  give  an 
unufual  caft  to  the  ftile,  yet  they 
do  not  know  what  name  to  give 
them  ? — When  I  conftder  all  thefe 
things,  I  fay  again  that  the  orations 
of  Demofthenes,  pronounced  by 
himfelf,  not  read  even  by  Efchines, 
who,  as  he  was  a  very  good  plead¬ 
er,  I  fuppofe,  was  alfo  a  good  rea¬ 
der,  muft  have  been  a  moft  wonder¬ 
ful  thing,  and  of  beauty  fo  tranf- 
cendcnt,  that  we  cannot,  have  any 
idea  of  it ;  or,  if  we  could  form  an 
idea  of  it,  we  ftiould  not  be  able  to 
imitate  it,  even  in  writing,  much 
lefs  in  fpeaking,  not  having  the 
materials  upon  which  he  wrought. 
In  other  arts,  fuch  as  ft  at  11  ary, 
though  we  have  the  materials,  yet 
all  connoiffeurs  acknowledge  that 
no  modern  artift  has  equalled  the 
beauty  oi  the  antient  Greek  ft  itues ; 
but,  when  a  modern  language  ig 
the  materials  upon  which  the  writ¬ 
ing  artift  muft  work,  it  is  by  nature 
impoftlble  to  equal  the  beauty  of 
the  Greek  compofition,  as  impoffi- 
ble  as  it  would  be  to  build  a  fine 
palace  of  rough  unhewn  pebbles. 

“  Though  Demofthenes  exceeded, 
I  believe,  all  the  men  of  his  age  in 
the  art  of  pronunciation,  yet  an 
oration  muft  firft  be  well  compofed, 
before  any  pronunciation  can  make 
it  pleafe  a  man  of  fenfe  and  tafte* 
Now,  we  know  that  Demofthenes 
applied  as  muck  . to  compofition  as 

10 
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to  pronunciation  ;  and,  as  a  model 
of  competition,  he  fludied  the  au¬ 
thors  before  him,  particularly  Thu¬ 
cydides,  whom  it  is  laid  he  trans¬ 
cribed  eight  times  with  his  own 
hand  ;  but  he  has  fhovn  wonderful 
judgment  in  the  imitation  of  him, 
for  he  has  avoided  his  perplexed 
and  involved  periods,  fo  much 
crowded  with  matter,  that  he  was 
reckoned  an  obfeure  writer  in  the 
time  of  Dionyftos  the  Halicarnaffh 
art,  and,  I  believe,  even  when  he 
wrote  himfeif  j  nor  do  I  think  that 
Demoflhenes  could  have  been  un¬ 
derflood,  even  by  the  people  of 
Athens,  fenfible  and  acute  as  they 
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were,  if  he  had  fpoken  to  them  in 
the  Tile  of  Thucydides  ;  but  he  has 
imitated  him  with  fo  much  difere- 
tioii,  that,  though  he  has  diverfi- 
fied  his  flile  by  figures  without 
name  or  number,  yet  he  has  not 
crouded  them  together  fo  much  as 
Thucydides  has  done  ;  (for  a  flile. 
may  be  too  much  varied  as  well  as 
too  much  the  lame)  ;  never thelefs 
his  flile,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  fo  much 
varied,  and  fo  artificial,  that  he  was 
not  well  received  at  firfl  by  the 
people*  I  fuppofe  becaiife  they  did 
not  perfectly  tinderfland  him,  till, 
lie  had  learned  the  art  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  his  own  periods.” 


On  the  STILE  of  HISTORY, 
[From  the  fame  Work.] 


|T  AM  now  to  treat  of  the  flile 

4  of  hiilory,  according  to  the 
order  I  propofed  to  follow  in  this 
work.  By  hiflory  I  mean  not  the 
hiilory  of  flies  or  reptiles  or  of 
other  animals,  commonly  called 
natural  hiilory  ;  but  the  hiflory  of 
man,  and  not  of  particular  men, 
but  of  nations  i  for  I  diflinguifh 
betwixt  biography  and  hiflory,  as 
I  diflioguifli  betwixt  an  individual 
and  the  nation  of  which  be  makes  a 
part, 

4<  That  the  flile  of  hiflory  ought 
to  be  different  from  the  flile  of  con- 
verfation  or  dialogue,  of  which  I 
have  already  treated,  or  from  the 
didaclic,  the  rhetorical,  and  poeti¬ 
cal,  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  mull 
be  evident  at  firfl  fight  :  and  I  am 
now  to  fhow  wherein  that  difference 
con  fi  ils. 

“  As  the  fubjedl,  or  matter  treat¬ 
ed  of,  is  principal  in  every  work, 
the  flile  ought  to  be  fuitable  to  if. 
Now,  the  fubje<5t  of  hiflory,  is  the 
1787. 


narrative  of  the  tranfadlions  of  a 
nation.;  Whatever  therefore  hi 
hiflory  is  not  narrative,  mufl  be 
considered  as  not  principal,  but 
only  epifbdical  ;  and  if  the  epifodes 
are  too  long,  or  not  belonging  to 
the  principal  fubjedt,  and  arising 
naturally  out  of  it,  the  work  is  iii 
that  refpecl  faulty.  The  qtreflioii 
therefore  is,  what  epifodes  are  pro¬ 
per  for  hiflory  ?  How  frequent  f 
And  how  long  continued  ? 

u  In  the  firfl  place,  I  think  it  is 
evident,  that  philofophical  refiec* 
tions  upon  government,  or  political 
differtations,  are  not  the  propel*  bu* 
finefs  of  hiflory,  which,  no  doubt, 
furnifhes  a  text  ior  them  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  hufinefs  of  the  biflorian  to 
be  the  commentator  upon  that  text* 
This  he  ought  to  leave  to  the  rea¬ 
der;  and  all  that  he  h-is  *-o  d'>,  is 
to  give  him  a  text  exadland  coned. 
I  therefore  take  upon  me  to  cou- 
demn  all  digreffions  of  that  k-nd, 
efpecially  when  they  run  out  to  any 
'  G  length. 
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length,  fuch  as  the  political  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Sail  rift  upon  the  Rom  .hi 
ft  ate,  in  his  introdudion  to  Cata~ 
line  s  conf piracy ,  or  his  philofophical 
obfervations  on  human  nature,  in 
his  preface  to  his  J'ugurfhine  war  5 
both  which  might  have  been  pro¬ 
per,  if  he  had  been  writing  a  fyftem 
of  morals  or  politics,  or  might  have 
been  more  excufable,  if  he  had  been 
writing  a  general  hiftory  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  ftate,  but,  I  think,  are  very  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  hiftoty  of  Angle  events 
In  a  nation,  fuch  as  the  con  {piracy 
of  Cataline,  or  the  war  of  Jugurttia* 
14  But  by  what  I  have  laid,  I 
would  not  be  under  flood  to  mean, 
that  the  explanation  of  particular 
cufloms  and  manners  of  the  nation 
whole  hiftory  you  write,  is  impro¬ 
per  in  hiftory  ;  bin,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  it  is  extremely  pro¬ 
per  ;  and  I  regret  very  much,  that 
the  Roman  billon  an  s  have  not  been 
at  more  pains  to  explain  feveral 
things  of  that  kind. -  Their  excufe 
is,  that  fuch  explications  were  quite 
imnecefl'ary  to  thole  for  whom  they 
wrote.  But  they  fhouki  have  con¬ 
fidered,  that  they  wel*e  writing  for 
pofterity,  and  for  men  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  cufloms  and  manners.  And, 
indted,  this  defedl  in  them  would 
have  made  the  Roman  hiftory  hard- 
1v  intelligible  to  us,  if  it  had  not 
been  fupplied  bv  the  Greek  hiftori- 
ans,  particularly  by  the  Halicar- 
naftian  and  Polybius ;  who,  writing 

for  their  own  countrymen,  have 

✓ 

been  at  pains  to  inform  us  of  many 
things  concerning  the  cufloms  of  the 
Romans  both  in  peace  and  war,  and 
the  nature  of  their  govern mehf, 
which  otherwife  we  could  not  have 
unde  flood.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  hiftory  may  have  fometbing  of 
the  didadlic  ftil,e  in  it, 

u  But  wh^t  Avail  wc  fay  of  the 
rhetorical  file,  I  mean  the  ilile  of 


the  fpeeches  in.  the  antient  niftortesf 
Are  they  foreign  to  the  fubjedt  ? 
And  I  fay  they  are  not,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  proper ;  for  they 
not  only  vary  the  ftde  moll  agree¬ 
ably,  and  relieve  the  reader  from 
the  difguft  of  hearing  nothing  but 
fadts,  without  reafon  or  argument ; 
but  they  are  a  pa  ft,  and  a  material 
part  of  the  hiftory  of  nations, 
where  the  public  bufinefs  was  carried 
on  chiefly  by  f peaking  ;  for, '  in 
fuch  a  nation,  the  fpeeches  are  to 
be  confidered  as  matters  of  fact ; 
and  accordingly  Thucydides  tells 
us,  that  the  fpeeches  he  has  given  its, 
many  and  long  as  they  are,  were 
really  fpoken,  at  leaft  in  fubftance, 
he  hi  in  felt  having  heard  them,  or 
being  informed  by  them  who  heard 
them.  And,  even  where  the  hifto- 
lian  could  have  no  fuch  knowledge, 
which  is  the  calc  of  Livy  and  the 
Halicarnaftian,  with  refpedt  to  the 
fpeeches  which  they  put  into  the 
mouths  of  file  perionages  ,of  the 
ftrft  ages  of  the  Roman  it  ate' ;  yet', 
as  we  are  fure  that  public  bufinefs 
was  then  carried  on  by  fpealting, 
as  well  as  in  later  times,  they  are 
not  at  all  improper,  more  efpecially 
as  they  give  the  hiftorian  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explaining  the  coufifels 
and  motives  of  adtions,  without  di¬ 
grefling-  or  letting  his  ftory  Hand 
if  ill .  Such  fpeeches,  therefore,  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  epifodes,  but 
as  pans,  not  ornamental  merely, 
but  very  ufcful,  ot  the  hiftory. 

And  here  the  author  has  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  into  his 
work,  without  violating  the  rules 
of  hiftory,  political,  and  even  phi— 
lofophhal  reflcdlions,  and  likewife 
a  good  deal  of  the  hiftory  of  other 
nations,  by  way  of  example,  and  of 
thefame  nation  in  more  antient  timesa 
61  And  it  appears,  that  hiftory  is 
a  rnoft  plea  fan  t  and  various  com- 
pofltioDj  taking  in  not  only  the  nar¬ 
rative, 
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rat*  ve  but  tbe  didadlic  and  rhetori¬ 
cal  ftiles,  and  even  fomething  of  the 
phiiofophy  of  morals  and  politics, 
together  with  examples  from  the 
hi ftory  of  other  nations  and  of  other 
times. 

44  It  remains  therefore  only  to 
be  inquired,  whether  hi  dory  does 
not  partake  of  the  poetical  dile,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  diles  I  have 
mentioned  :  and  I  lay  it  does  not  ; 
and  that  hidory  is  as  different  from 
poetry,  as  it  is  from  painting  ;  for, 
as  Horace  fays,  uti  piciura  pocjis. 
And  the  chief  difference  betwixt 
poetry  and  painting  is  the  indru- 
ment  of  imitation,  painting  imitat* 
ing  by  lines  and  colours,  poetry  by 
words.  And  hence  comes  the  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  dile  of  poetry 
and  hidory*  One  of  the  chief  cha- 
radteridies  of  the  poetical  dile  is 
epithets,  by  which  the  objedl  is  re- 
prefented  to  the  imagination,  as  it 
is  by  painting  to  the  eyes  ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reafon,  that  Homer  a- 
bounds  fo  very  much  in  epithets, 
bedewing  them  not  only  on  per. Ions, 
but  on  things ;  and  even  the  mod 
common  things,  fuch  as  earth  and 
water,  which  in  that  manner  may 
be  painted  or  rep  re  fen  ted  to  the 
imagination  in  poetry,  as  to  the  eye 
in  painting.  But  in  hidory,  even 
perfons  the  mod  illudrious,  ought 
not  to  be  defended  in  that  way  ;  1 
condemn  therefore  in  hidory  the 
deligning  perfons  by  epithets,  fuch 
its  the  brave  prince ,  the  gallant  war* 
rlor ,  the  philofophic  /age ,  and  the 
like;  though  I  know  fuch  expreffi- 
ons  are  reckoned  ornaments  of  the 
liidorical  dile  by  thole  who  cannot 
make  the  proper  didimftion  betwixt 
the  dile  of  poetry  and  of  hiftory. 
And  as  to  things ,  I  fay  there  ought 
never  an  adjective  to  be  applied  to 
any  fubftantive,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  adorning  it,  or  exciting  any  pai- 
iion  in  vs,  which  is  the  proper  de¬ 
finition  of  an  epithet,  but  only  for 
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the  purpofe  of  narrative  or  argu¬ 
ment.  Then  there  is  the  ufe  of  li¬ 
nt  dies,  by  which  a  thing  that  may 
not  be  fo  confpicuous  in  itlelf,  is 
made  more  confpicuous  by  compan¬ 
ion  with  another  thine-.  This  fi* 
g-ure  very  much  ornaments  the  dile, 
by  defc rip t ions  of  beautiful  things 
in  nature,  or  art  :  and  accordingly 
the  fimilies  of  Homer  are  the  mod 
ornamented  parts  of  his  poems. 
Then  there  is  the  frequent  ufe  of 
metaphors  in  poetry,  which  are 
fhort  fimilies  :  and,  laflly,  there  is 
a  particular  and  a  minute  deferip- 
tion  of  things,  called  by  the  antient 
critics  &a.7v wacnzy  by  which  things 
are  fo cireumdantialiy  and  accurate¬ 
ly  defended,  that  a  painter  may  rc- 
prefent -them  in  colours,  by  exactly 
copying  the  deferiptiun  given  of 
them.  Ot  this  kind  are  many  de- 
feriptions  in  Homer,  and  particu¬ 
lar!  v'  one  in  the  O.dvfTev,  where  ha 
paints  as  much,  as  is  poiiihle  for 
words  to  do,  an  event  mod  intermix¬ 
ing,  as  all  of  the  kind  in  poetry 
are  ;  I  mean  the  dido  very  of  XJiyf- 

7  V  4T 

fes  by  his  old  nurfe,  when  die  was 
walking  his  leet,  an  event  upon 
which  his  whole  fortune  and  the 
catadrophe  of  the  poem  depended. 
Now.  iuch  painting  does  not  be¬ 
long  even  to  oratory,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  fhown,  but  much  lefs  to  hif¬ 
tory.  The  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  the  chief  end  of  poetry  is  to 
move  the  pa  id  oils  ;  whereas,  the 
bufiuefs  of  hidory  is  to  indruil  by 
a  faithful  narrative,  accurate  and 

circumdandal  enough  to  make  the 
things  be  perceived  by  the  under- 

O  a  j 

ftanding,  but  not  fo  minute,  or  fo 
much  coloured,  as  to  make  them, 
an  object  of  the  imagination.  Such 
bei  n  g  th  erefor  e  t  h  e  d  i  fife  rence  bet  w  i  x  t 
poetry  anil  hidory,  I  blame  the  dile 
of  every  hidory  which  abounds  with 
epithets  and  fimilies,  or  makes 
much  ufe  of  metaphors  that  are  riot 
common  in  the  language,  or  which 
G  i  “  by 
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by  a  particular  defcription  of  things, 
applies  itfelf  to  the  imagination  and 
paffions. 

The  flile  of  hiflory,  as  well  as 
every  other  ilile,  confifts  of  two 
things,  the  choice  of  words,  and 
the  compofition  of  thefe  words : 
The  laft  of  which  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  mailers  of  the  art  to  be 
the  mod:  difficult  part,  as  well  as 
that  which  gives  the  greateft  beauty 
to  flile,  when  well  executed.  As 
to  the  choice  of  words  in  hiflory, 
they  diould  be  all  the  common 
words  of  the  language,  but  of  the 
bed  kind,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  ufed 
by  the  polited  and  bed  educated 
men,  fpeaking  or  writing  with  gra¬ 
vity  and  dignity  upon  fubjedts  of 
importance.  Of  metaphors  and 
other  tropes  none  fhould  be  ufed  but 
fuch  as  are  common  and  familiar, 
nor  any  words  that  are  obfolete  and 
antiquated.  In  this  particular, 
Sallud,  as  I  have  obferved  eife- 
vvhere,  is  very  faulty  ;  for  he  a- 
bounds  with  obfolete  words  and 
Ph  rafes,  which  are  an  ornament  to 
poetry,  if  judicioufly  employed ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  are  much 
ufed  by  Homer,  in  whom  it  is  not 
difficult  to  difeern  two  languages, 
the  language  of  his  own  time,  and 
that  of  times  much  more  antienr. 
And,  I  think,  it  is  a  very  great 
beauty  in  the  bed  rhyming  poetry 
we  have  in  Englifh,  I  mean  Mr. 
Thom  ion’s  Cajlle  of  Indolence .  But 
I  hold  them  to  be  improper  both  in 
hidory  and  rhetoric,  or  in  any  other 
kind  of  writing  or  fpeaking,  the 
fubjedt  of  which  is  the  ordinary  af¬ 
fairs  of  life. 

4‘  The  compofition,  therefore, 
is  that  by  which  the  hiflorical  flile 
is  chiefly  to  be  diflinguiflied  from 
any  other.  How  much  the  flile  in 
Greek  and  Latin  may  be  varied  and 
diflinguilhed  from  common  fpeech  by 
a  different  arrangement  of  the  words, 


I  have  more  than  once  obferved 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  But  I 
have  alfo  obferved,  that  the  dinted 
genius  of  our  language,  fo  defective 
in  its  grammar,  and  wanting  that 
variety  of  fledtion,  and  thofe  num¬ 
bers  and  genders,  by  which  words, 
at  a  didance  from  one  another  hi 
pofition,  are  joined  together  in  fyn- 
tax,  does  not  admit  of  that  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  of  arrangement,  which, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  pleafes  the 
ear,  conveys  the  fenfe  more  em¬ 
phatically.  Neither  does  the  Am¬ 
ple  fyntax  of  our  language  admit  of 
all  that  variety  of  figures  of  con* 
ftrudlion,  with  which  Thucydides 
has  adorned  his  flile  fo  much,  that, 
as  the  Halicarnaffian  has  obferved, 
the  grammarians  have  not  names  for 
them  all.  Thefe  figures,  though 
they  be  what  the  antient  critics  call 
croXemofceve i?,  that  is,  having  the  ap* 
fear ance  of  fokcifms ,  yet,  if  they 
be  not  intemperately  ufed,  or  fo  as 
to  pioduce  an  obfeurity  in  the  fenfe, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  in  Thucy¬ 
dides,  are  a  beauty  of  flile,  but  fuch 
as  our  language  does  not  admit. 
The  only  way  therefore  remaining, 
by  which  our  hidorical  flile  in  En¬ 
glifh-  can  be  diflinguilhed  from  com¬ 
mon  fpeeCh,  is  by  compofition  in 
periods.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the 
greated  beauty  of  all  compofition, 
whether  in  learned  or  unlearned 
languages,  in  prole  or  in  verfe.  X 
have  find  a  good  deal  upon  this  fub¬ 
jedt  elfevvhere  in  this  volume,  which 
I  will  not  here  repeat.  In  volume 
third,  I  have  given  definitions  of  a 
period  from  Ariftotle  and  Cicero, 
and  have  fhown  how  mych  better 
the  philosopher  has  defined  it  than 
the  orator ;  I  have  alfo  illuflrated 
what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjedt 
by  examples  from  Demoflhenes,. 
Cicero  and  Milton.  I  will  only 
add  here,  that  whoever  is  not  fen- 
iible  of  the  beauty  of  a  period,  does 

not 
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not  appear  to  me  to  know  what  fyftem  and  a  whole,  of  a  certain 
beauty  is,  which  cannot  be,  as  I  extent,  having  beginning,  middle 
have  fliown  eifewhere,  without  a  and  end.” 
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14  Y  SHALL  now  proceed  to  lay 

Jf  before  the  public,  fuch  an 
account  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
collect  of  the  fever  al  Greek  writers 
ot  comedt', 

44  The  learned  reader  needs  not 
to  be  informed,  how  little  is  to  be 
found  in  Auftotle’s  Poetics  on  the 
fubjedt  of  comedy  ;  that  tieatife  by 
no  means  anfwers  to  the  general 
profeffion  of  its  title  ;  if  it  had  come 
down  to  us  as  perfect  and  entire,  as 
it  probably  was  when  the  author 
put  the  laft  hand  to  if,  and  prefers t- 
ed  a  correct  copy  of  his  work  to  A- 
lexander,  we  might  conclude  other- 
wife  of  it  ;  but  to  fpeak  of  it.  as  it 
is,  we  can  call  it  nothing  more  than 
a  differtation  upon  tragedy,  in  which 
many  thing's  are  evidently  out  of 
place  and  order,  fome  no  doubt 
loft,  and  others  mutilated.  It  is 
thus  confidered  by  the  learned  com¬ 
mentator  Daniel  Heinfius,  who  in 
his  fupplernentary  treatife  annexed 
to  his  edition,  profelfedly  fpeaks 
only  of  the  conftrudtion  of  tragedy, 
and  endeavours  with  great  diligence 
and  perspicuity  to  methodize  the 
whole  work,  and  difpofe  his  author’s 
fyftem  into  fome  order  and  regu¬ 
larity. 

44  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
obvious  remarks  upon  the  epic,  as 
tending  to  illuftrate  the  drama,  and 
two  or  three  paffages  where  comedy 
is  fpoken  of  only  as  contrafted  with 
tragedy,  the  whole  of  this  celebrat¬ 
ed  diliertation  is  nothing  move  than 


a  let  of  rules  for  the  drama,  which 
are  mere  tranferrpts  from  the  com- 
pofitions  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
Homeric  tragedy,  ABfchylus,  So¬ 
phocles,  and  Euripides :  he  ana¬ 
lyzes  and  defines  a  poem,  then  actu¬ 
ally  carried  to  its  perfection  ;  but 
gives  no  new  lights,  no  leading  io- 
ftmdions,  for  the  furtherance  and 
improvement  of  what  had  not  ar¬ 
rived  to  the  like  ftate  of  maturity. 

44  With  the  remains  of  the  three 
tragic  poets  above  mentioned  in  our 
hands,  I  profefs  I  do  not  fee  how 
we  are  edified  by  Ariftotle’s  dilFer- 
tation,  which  offers  nothing  but 
what  occurs  upon  the  reading  of 
their  dramas  ;  unlefs  pofterity  had 
feen  fit  to  abide  by  the  fame  laws, 
which  they  obferved,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  tragedy  bad  been  made  exactly 
to  conform  to  the  Greek  model, 

44  Ariftotie,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  fpeaks  of  no  comedy  an¬ 
tecedent  to  the  comedy  of  Epichar* 
must  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
this  author  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
perfonal  comedy  in  the  licentious 
manner  it  pie  vailed  upon  the  Athe¬ 
nian  ft  age,  even  to  the  time  of 
Ariftotie  ;  for  it  was  not  reformed 
there,  till  the  perfonal  fatinfts  were 
awed  into  better  refpeft  by  she  Ma¬ 
cedonian  princes,  who  fucceedcd 
to  Alexander  j  whereas  Epicharmus 
wrote  for  the  court  of  an  abfolute 
prince. 

44  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Ariftotie  makes  no  llri&ures  upon 
G  3  the 
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the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Athenian 
comedy,  nor  offers  any  rules  for 
the  correction  of  the  ft  age,  though 
the  fchools  proscribed  it,  and  the 
tribunals  were  at  open  hoftility  with 
it.  It  is  plain  he  ftates  things  as 
they  were,  not  a  s' they  ought  to 
have  been  ;  for  he  pronounces  of 
comedy — that  it  is  a  picture  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  worfe  and  more  de¬ 
formed  than  the  origin  a1. 

44  1  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  juft 
character  of  comedy,  as  it  flood  at 
tire  time  when  Ariftotle  pronounced 
it  t  the  only  entire  comedies  we 
have  to  refer  to,  are  a  contradiction 
to  the  aftertion  ;  for  no  one  will 
contend  that  the  corrupt  and  abo¬ 
minable  manners  of  the  times  in 
which  Ariftophanes  wrote,  did  not 
fully  warrant  the  feverity  of  his  fa- 
tire,  or  that  his  characters  of  de¬ 
pravity  are  in  general  overcharged, 
and  his  pictures  of  human  nature 
more  deformed  thdn  their  originals. 
As  for  the  reft  of  the  comic  frater¬ 
nity,  their  fragments  only  can  plead 
for  them  ;  but  they  are  fragments 
of  fuch  a  nature,  as  prove  them  to 
nave  been  moralifts  of  the  fublimeft 
fort,  and  they  have  been  collected, 
t  ran  Hated,  and  applauded,  by  the 
grave#  and  moft  fententious  of  the 
Ghriftian  writers  for  many  ages, 
I  will  ventuie  to  fay,  that  in  thefe 
fcattered  reliques  of  the  comic  ftage, 
more  ufeful  knowlege  and  good 
fenfe,  better  maxims  for  right  con¬ 
duct  in  life,  and  a  more  generous 
iiifplay  of  benevolence,  juftice,  pub¬ 
lic  fpirit,  and  all  the  moral  virtues 
of  natural  te.ligion  are  to  be  found, 
than  in  all  the  writings  of  the  phi- 
lofophers,  which  are  io  much  more 
entire. 

44  Socrates,  it  is  true  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  prevailed  upon  io  enter  the 
comic  theatre,  but  J  inley  very  lit¬ 
tle  again#  the  poets  on  that  ac¬ 


count  ;  Plato,  I  am  aware,  thong 
an  intimate  of  Ariftophanes,  ban  i  fit  - 
ed  the  drama  out  of  his  vifionary 
republic  ;  but  what  is  that  mote 
than  to  lay,  that  if  all  men  were 
virtuous  there  would  be  no  need  of 
fati rifts  ?  The  comic  poets  in  re¬ 
turn  lafhed  the  philofophers  over 
the  ftage,  and  they  had  what  they 
merited,  the  public  applaufe  on 
their  hue  ;  the  fchools  and  acade¬ 
mies  of  fophifts  furniihed  an  in- 
exhauftible  fund  for  wholefome 
ridicule;  their  contradictory  hrft 
principles,  their  daemons  and  clouds, 
and  nater  and  fire,  wfith  all  their 
idle  fyftems  and  hypothefes,  their 
fabulous  conceits,  dreams  and  de¬ 
vices  to  catch  the  vulgar,  and  the 
aflebled  rigour  of  their  manners, 
wbilft  in  fecret  they  were  addicted 
to  the  groifeft  debauchery  and  im¬ 
purity,  were  continual  fubjects  of 
fatire  ;  and  if  hypocrify  is  not  the 
comic  poet’s  lawful  game,  what  is  ? 
There  is  net  a  play  of  Ariftophanes 
to  be  named,  in  which  thefe  fa  noti¬ 
fied  fin  tiers  have  not  their  (hare  in 
the  ridicule  ;  and  amongft  the  frag¬ 
ments  above  mentioned,  a  very 
large  proportion  falls  to  their  lor. 

44  Ariftotle,  who  had  very  little 
feeling  tor  Plato  and  his  academy, 
or  indeed  for  practical  philofophy 
in  general  (which  he  feenis  to  have 
proiefted  only  in  oppofttion  to  Xe- 
nocrates)  concerned  himfelf  no  fur¬ 
ther  about  the  ftate  of  the  ftage, 
than  to  comment  and  remark  upon 
the  tragedies  of  the  three  chief 
writers  above  mentioned  ;  and  it  A 
humiliating  enough  to  the  pride  of 
criticifm  to  obferve,  that  tragedy, 
after  all  bis  pains  to  bold  it  up  to 
the  ftandard  of  Sophocles  and  Eu¬ 
ripides,  funk  with  thofe  authors, 
and  was  no  more  heard  of ;  \v  hil.fi 
comedy,  without  his  help,  and  in 
defiance  of  his  negseCl,  rofe  in  cre¬ 
dit 
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dit  with  the  world,  till  it  attained 
perledion  under  the  aufpices  of 
Menander. 

44  I  have  fpoken  of  tragedy  as  a 
written  poem  before  comedy  of  the 
fame  defcnption,  becau fe  I  think 
that  Sufarion  did  not  write  comedy, 
though  he  acted  it  fo  early  as  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad  ;  and  I  alfo  think 
that  Thefpis  did  write  tragedy  in 
the  fixty-rirft  Olympiad,  if  nor 
foone*  ;  in  other  words,  although 
the  complexion  of  the  original  dra¬ 
ma  was  comic  in  the  moll  extrava¬ 
gant  degree,  yet  it  appears  proba¬ 
ble  that  tragedy  had  the  ftart  in 
point  of  publication.  The  nature 
of  the  firft  comedy,  compared  with 
that  of  the  firft  tragedy,  feems  to 
Warrant  this  opinion  ;  for  it  is  enfy 
to  fup pole  that  the  raillery  and  fa- 
tire  of  the  village  mafques,  which 
would  pafs  off  at  a  lawlefs  feftival, 
fpoken  off-hand  and  without  the 
malice  of  premeditation,  would  not 
fo  readily  have  been  committed  to 
writing  by  the  poet,  as  the  tragic 
drama  ;  which  being  compofed  in 
honour  of  deceafed  heroes,  or  on 
religious  and  grave  fubjebb,  not 
only  called  for  greater  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
would  alfo  be  made  public  without 

danger  or  offence. 

,  °T  .  .  . 

4‘  It  now  remains  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  the  chronology  of  the  written 
comedy, 

j 

44  1  have  already  onferved,  that 

j 

Ariffotle  afcribcs  the  fir  ft  written 
Comedy  to  Epicharrnus. 

44  Both  Ariftotle  and  Horace  call 
him  a  Sicilian,  but  in  what  particu¬ 
lar  place  he  was  born  is  not  agreed  ; 
feme  contend  that  he  was  a  Syra- 
cufan,  fome  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Craftum,  others  of  Megara  in  Sici¬ 
ly  :  Diomedes  the  grammarian 
lays  he  was  born  in  Cos,  and  de¬ 
rives  the  word  comedy  from  the 
Rams  of  that  ifland,  a  derivation 


that  fets  affile  his  authority  alto* 
gether.  The  father  of  Epicharrnus 
was  named  Chimarus,  or  according 
to  others  Tityrus,  and  his  mother 
Sicida,  Cicero  in  his  Tu  feu  la  ns 
calls  him,  acuium  nee  injulfum  ho * 
viinem  :  Demetrius  Phaleraeus  cele™ 
brates  him  for  the  elegant  and  ap¬ 
petite  choice  of  his  epithets,  on 
which  account  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Epicharmion  to  his  (tile, 
rpaking  it  proverbial  for  its  beauty 
and  purity.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  precise  time  when  he  began  to 
write  comedy  efpecially  as  he  lived 
to  the  great  age  of  ninety-feveri  % 
it  is  certain  however  he  was  fill! 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Hiero,  in  or 
about  Olympiad  feventy-four,  at 
which  time  Phormis  alfo  wrote  co¬ 
medy  in  Sicily ;  and  Chionides, 
Di  no  loch  us  and  M  agues,  comic  po¬ 
ets,  flour: filed  at  Athens. 

44  Suidas’s  chronology  does  not 
agree  with  Ariftotle’s,  for  he  makes 
Obionides  antecedent  to  Epichar- 
mils,  and  calls  him  the  firft  writer 
of  comedy  ;  adding,  that  Evetes, 
Euxenides,  and  Mvlus,  all  Atheni¬ 
ans,  were  his  contemporaries  ;  he 
allows,  however,  that  Epicharrnus 
and  Phormis  Were  the  firft  writers 
in  the  ifland  of  Sicily  ;  but  this  is 
in  the  vague  manner  of  his  dates, 
and  not  to  be  relied  upon  :  he  takes 
no  notice  of  A  ri  (lode’s  exprefs  af- 
fertion  that  Epicharrnus  was  long 
fenior  td  Chionides  ;  and  yet  he 
might  have  lecoheblcd,  that  fadts 
are  fo  far  in  favour  of  Ariftotie’s 
chronology  of  thefe  poets,  that  there 
is  a  title  upon  record  of  one  of  Chi- 
oni deb’s  plays  called  The  Perfians, 
which  nuift  have  been  pofierior  to 
the  Perfian  $ra,  when  it  is  on  all 
hands  agreed  that  Epicharrnus  was 
living. 

“  Among#  the  epigrams  of  The*“. 
ocritus,  publilhed  by  Henry  Ste¬ 
vens  in  1579,  there  are  lome  lines, 

q  a, 
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upon  Epicharmus,  which  appear  to 
have  been  infcribed  upon  the  pe- 
deftal  of  a  ftatue  of  brafs,  which 
the  Syracufan  s  had  fet  up  in  his 
honour  as  their  fellow  citizen  :  it 
con  lifts  of  ten  lines  in  the  Doric 
dialed!,  which  he  uied  ;  it  fettles 
the  point  of  his  birth,  exprefly  fay¬ 
ing  he  was  a  Syracufan,  and  af- 
cribes  to  him  the  invention  of  co¬ 
medy — 

%»;p,  o  rav 
TLvpuv  E7rI%ap/x.o^. 

«*  Epicharmus,  the  man  who  in¬ 
vented  comedy.” 

In  the  concluhon,  it  celebrates 
him  for  the  many  ufeful  maxims 
which  he  gave  for  the  inftruftion  of 
youth  ;  but  this  I  am  difpofed  to 
think  nrav  apply  to  the  circum 
fiance  ol  his  having  been  a  fchool- 
Ipafter  at  Syracufe  ;  for  if  we  are 
to  take  our  judgment  of  Epicharr 
mus’s  drama  from  his  imitator  Plau¬ 
tus,  perhaps  its  morality,  though 
not  to  be  overlooked  amongft  other 
excellencies,  is  neverthelefs  not  the 
moll  ftriking  feature  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  And  though  it  is  probable 
that  Epicharmus  did  not  launch  out 
into  that  perfoaality,  which  the 
freer  Athenians  indulged  to  fuch 
excefs,  yet  I  can  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  not  very  chafte  in  his  di¬ 
alogue,  from  the  anecdote  which 
Plutarch  gi  ves  us,  of  his  being  hea¬ 
vily  fined  and  compelled  to  ma¬ 
nual  labour  by  order  of  Hiero 
for  certain  obfeene  jells,  which  he 
fuffered  to  pafs  in  hearing  of  his 
queen:  I  muft  ground  another  re¬ 
mark  upon  this  anecdote,  refpedling 
the  time  in  which  he  is  generally 
thought  to  have  ftruck  out  his  co¬ 
medy,  as  being  long  antecedent  to 
the  time  of  Eliero  ;  which  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  will  follow  that  he  was 
near  the  dole  of  his  life,  when  this 


fentence  of  manual  labour  was  exe¬ 
cuted  upon  him  ;  a  kind  of  p  uni  fit¬ 
ment  fo  very  unlikely  to  be  in  Aid¬ 
ed  on  a  man  of  ninety-fix  years  by 
a  prince  of  Hiero’s  magnanimity 
and  benevolence,  that  if  1  am  to 
take  the  anecdote  for  granted,  I 
cannot  aftent  to  thole  authorities 
that  have  placed  him  fo  high  in 
time,  for  the  purpofe  only,  of  put¬ 
ting  his  title  of  firll  founder  ot.  co¬ 
medy  out  of  difpute. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it 
likely  the  Athenians  wrote  comedy 
as  foon  as  the  Sicilians,  but  that 
Epicharmus  was  thefirft,  who  form¬ 
ed  his  drama  upon  the  poems  of 
Homer  :  it  is  alfo  clear  that  his 
countryman  and  contemporary  Phor- 
mis  wrote  comedy  as  foon  or  nearly 
as  foon  as  he  did ;  for  although 
Theocritus,  in  the  epigram  above 
cited,  fays  exprelly  that  Epicharmus 
ftruck  out  comedy,  yet  it  muft  be 
remarked  that  Theocritus  was  a 
Syracufan  by  birth,  living  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus ;  and  in 
giving  this  teftimony  for  his  fellow- 
citizen,  -it  is  more  than  probable  he 
fpoke  locally  of  the  Sicilian  comedy 
only,  as  Suidas  did  in  after  times, 
when  he  faid  that  Epicharmus  and 
Phormis  fir  ft  ftruck  out  comedy  in 
Sicilv. 

j 

“  I  would  therefore  fix  Epichar- 
m vis’s  firft  comedy  antecedent  to 
Olympiad  feventy-five,  at  the  low- 
eft  date,  becaufe  we  have  it  from 
good  authority  that  he  was  teach¬ 
ing  fcholars  at  Syracufe  four  years 
before  the  Perfian  sera;  and  this 
date  is  confirmed  by  the  age  of 
Phormis,  who  certainly  flourifhed 
in  the  time  of  Gelon,  and  was  in 
great  favour  in  the  court  of  that 
prince,  who  was-predeceffor  to  Hie¬ 
ro,  and  was  fucceeded  by  him  in 
0 1  v  mpiad  feventy -  feven . ’ * 

J3& 
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DEFENCE  of  ARISTOPHANES  againft  PLUTARCH  and  JELIAN, 

[From  the  fame  Work], 


**  ‘I”  SAID  in  my  .former  paper 
1  that  Plutarch  had  made  a 
companion  between  Ariftophanes 
and  Menander,  and  given  his  de¬ 
cided  judgment  for  the  latter.  It 
might  well  be  expected,  that  a 
Greek  ol  the  lower  ages,  living  in 
the  time  ot  Trajan,  and  in  court- 
favour  with  that  emperor,  ihould 
prefer  a  poll  (lied  elegant  author  like 
Menander  to  one  lo  bold,  perfonal 
and  farcaftic  as  the  poet  he  com¬ 
pares  with  him,  Horace  even  in 
the  time  of  Auguflus  had  begun  to 
decry  the  Plautinos  Sales,  and  the 
manners  were  much  more  refined 
in  Plutarch’s  time  than  in  his.  As 
we  can  take  iittle  eftimate  of  Me¬ 
nander  from  the  fragments  only  of 
his  comedies  which  now  remain, 
we  cannot  fee  what  general  reafons 
Plutarch,  or  any  other  critic  of  his 
time,  might  have  for  preferring 
him  ;  but  as  far  as  he  has  entered 
into  ftnetures  and  objections  in  his 
examination  of  Ariftophanes,  fo  far 
we  can  follow  him  ;  this  part  at 
lea  ft  of  his  criticifm  is  ftill  open  to 
be  controverted,  and  if  it  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  has  condemned  one 
party  without  reafon,  it  may  be 
prefumed  he  has  preferred  the  other 
without  juftice„ 

4‘  Plutarch  afterts  that  .Arifto- 
phanes  is  a  punfter,  a  quibler  upon 
words,  and  ridiculoufly  given  to  pa¬ 
rody,  It  is  unfortunate  for  this 
charge  that  he  follows  it  up  with 
quotations,  in  every  one  of  which 
Ariliophanes  is  not  only  to  be  de¬ 
fended  but  applauded  ;  he  could 
not  have  feledfed  paflfages  lefs  to  the 
purpofe ;  and  the  aceufanon  has 
accordingly  been  turned  againft  him 
by  Frifchlinus  and  other  advocates 
§>}  the  poet. 


i  “  He  arraigns  the  ftyle  of  Arifto- 
phanes  on  account  oi  is  mequali- 
lies  and  vaiiations,  obfei'vmg  that 
it  is  l'ometimes  high  and  fometimes 
low,  now  turgid  and  inflated,  now 
grovelling  and  deprefled— as  if  he 
had  not  been  aware  that  the  great 
variety  of  charaaers,  which  his 
comedy  exhibits,  naturally  demands 
as  great  a  variety  of  ftile .  he  ap¬ 
plauds  Menander  for  the  uniform 
and  equal  tenor  of  his  ftile,  not 
feeming  to  recoiled!  that  his  come¬ 
dy  on  the  contrary  had  one  uniform 
complexion,  contained  no  chorufes 
and  introduced  no  living  charac¬ 
ters  ;  whereas  Ariftophanes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fpirit  of  the  old  comedy, 
makes  ufe  of  choruftes,  many  of 
which  are  of  fo  fanciful  and  imagi¬ 
nary  a  nature,  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  employ  all  the  powers  of  poetry 
in  their  difplay,  and  in  fome  cafes 
even  to  create  a  new  ftile  (and  al- 
moft  language)  for  the  occafion  ; 
He  alfo  introduces  gods,  heroes,  po¬ 
ets,  orators,  philofophers,  ambafta- 
dors,  priefts  on  his  feene  ;  fome  of 
thefe  profeftedly  demand  a  fwelting 
tragic  pomp  of  words,  for  in  fiance 
AEfchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri¬ 
pides  :  in  fhorr,  the  very  excellence 
of  Ariftophanes  is  diferimination  of 
ftile  and  chanufter.  Snould  So¬ 
crates  and  a  Dave  fpeak  in  the  fame 
phrafe  P  S!  *uld  Lamachus  a  mere 
miles  ghriofus  )  talk  in  the  tone  of  a 
beggarly  Megarenfian  pedlar  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  j  nor  is  there  any  need 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  critieif  of 
Plutarch’s,  in  which  the  ingenious 
author  has  fhewn  little  of  his  ufual 
candour  or  judgment.  That  he 
fhould  be  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of 
the  new  comedy  is  very  natural  ; 
elegant  and  moral  fi&ions  are  both 

more 
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more  pleating  and  more  proper  fub- 
je£ts  for  the  drama,  than  bold  and 
coarfe  truths  and  living  realities ; 
the  even  luavity  of  Meander’s  ftyle 
might  be  more  to  his  talfe  than 
the  irregular  fublimity  of  Arifto- 
phanes’s  ;  but  when  X  lee  him  ma¬ 
nage  the  argument  in  a  manner 
fo  much  below  Ins  ufual  fagacity,  X 
cannot  help  fufperiing  there  might 
be  feme  other  befides  general  pre¬ 
judice  in  his  mind  again  ft  Arifto- 
phanes,  and  I  make  no  doubt  he 
had  fullered  llrong  refentments  a- 
gain  ft  him  for  his  attacks  upon 
Socrates  ;  I  alfo  fee  l'ome  grounds 
for  believing  that  he  had  been  op- 
pofed  by  Pliny  in  his  partiality 
for  Menander,  whom  that  author 
calls  omnis  luxuria  interpret ;  a 
charge  which  was  refented  by  Plu¬ 
tarch,  who  neverthelefs  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  it :  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  therefore  that  this  might  have 
given  lbme  occafion  to  him  for 
entering  into  a  more  formal  com¬ 
panion  between  the  two  authors, 
and  for  publifhing  his  ftridhires  up¬ 
on  Ariltophanes.  Upon  looking 
over  the  titles  of  the  comedies  of 
the  laft-named  author,  which  are 
loft,  I  find  one  entitled  Bocotia, 
which  play  was  tranllated  and 
brought  upon  the  Roman  fiage  by 
Plautus,  as  it  is  generally  thought, 
though  we  are  told  that  M.  Varro 
gave  it  to  one  Aquilius  ;  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  comedy  was  produced 
by  one  or  the  other,  and  there  is  a 
fragment  of  it  in  proof,  which  will 
be  found  in  IMreus’s  edition  of 
Plautus  :  here  is  frell'i  reafon  for 
Plutarch  (who  was  a  Boeotian)  to 
take  up  a  refentment  again  It  Arif* 
tophanes  ;  and,  if  it  were  a  fubject 
worth  following*  X  could  Ihew  that 
Plutarch’s  national  prejudices  were 
uncommonly  llrong  .  the  comedy 
indeed  is  not  in  exiflence,  both  o- 
rigihai  and  trauflation  being  perill¬ 


ed  ;  but  we  can  eafily  believe  that 
Boeotia  did  not  efcape  out  of  Arif- 
tophanes’s  hands  without  a  pretty 
fmart  flagellation  ;  and  this  was 
the  more  galling  to  Plutarch,  be- 
caufe  it  was  naturalized  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  fiage,  and,  if  it  was  Hill  in 
reprefen tation,  might  give  a  han¬ 
dle  to  the  wits  of  the  time  for  a 
run  upon  his  native  country.  But 
I  perceive  my  zeal  is  carrying  me 
into  an  unprofitable  refearch,  and  I 
proceed  with  my  fubject. 

u  Ariltophanes  has  fometimes  been 
reproached  for  his  attack  upon  Eu¬ 
ripides  ;  but  this  author  was  a  fair 
fubjedf  for  fatire  in  his  literary 
character,  and,  though  he  was  the 
friend  of  Socrates,  his  private  mo¬ 
rals  were  no  lei's  open  to  reproof* 
The  voice  of  the  heathen  world 
has  been  fo  loud  in  the  praife  of 
Socrates  ;  he  is  fo  decidedly  the 
hero  of  all  the  Ciceros  and  de¬ 
claimed  upon  morality,  that  even 
now,  after  fo  many  centuries  of 
Chriftianitv,  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
fuperltitious  reverence  we  approach 
his  character.  His  contempora¬ 
ries,  who  faw  in  the  neareft  light, 
treat  him  with  the  lead  refpedt  % 
Ariltophanes  (as  Ben  Johnfon  ex- 
p  relies  it  u  hoifted  him  up  with  a 
pulley,  and  made  him  play  the  phi- 
lofopher  in  a  balket  ;  meafure  how 
many  foot  a  flea  could  Ikip  geome¬ 
trically  by  a  juft:  fcale,  and  edify 
the  people  from  the  engine.”—— 
Time  and  prejudice  have  lince  calf 
a  veil  before  him,  that  it  would  be 
a  hardy  deed  to  attempt  to  with¬ 
draw. 

This  attack  of  Ariltophanes  has 
doomed  him  to  almoft  univerfal 
deteftation  ;  the  praife  we  give  him 
is  no  more  than  his  fuperior  genius, 
extorts,  and  it  is  paid  grudgingly 
like  a  tax,  without  cordiality  or 
good-will  :  we  admire  him  for  his 
bold  attacks  upon  Cleon,  and  we 
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Can  find  fome  pall  i  ad  on  for  his 
If  riff  ures  upon  Euripides  ;  the  lan¬ 
guid  affectation  of  the  poet,  and 
the  turbulent  ferocity  of  the  dsema- 
gogue,  jollify  the  Faty rift  ;  but 
when  he  affaults  the  facred  charac¬ 
ter  of  Socrates,  when  he  arraigns 
the  unfpjptted  purity  of  the  great 
mailer  of  morality,  it  is  no  longer 
fa  tire,  it  is  facrilege.  But  is  all 
this  to  pafs  without  one  word  for 
the  poet  ?  Was  he  given  up  by  his 
contemporaries  for  this  atrocious 
aft  ?  was  he  given  up  by  the  friends 
and  difciples  o  Socrates  ?  by  none  ; 
not  even  by  Plato  himfelf,  who  on 
the  contrary  ca  re  fled,  admired  and 
extolled  him  both  in  verfe  and 
prole  ;  he  adopted  his  fentiments 
On  the  fubject  of  love,  and  engrail¬ 
ed1  them  into  his  own  fympofium : 
he  applauded  hiin  to  Dionyiuis  of 
Syracuse,  and  put  his  comedies  in¬ 
to  his  hands  as  the  only  pure  and 
perfeff  model  of  Attic  elegance  : 
the  tyrant  read  them,  admired  them, 
and  even  rehearfed  them  by  heart ; 
nay  he  did  more,  he  turned  poet 
himfelf,  and  wrote  a  play  for  the 
Athenian  if  age,  which  of  courfe 
was  honoured  with  a  prize.  And 
now  why  fhould  we  be  more  angry 
than  Fiato  was  ?  What  have  we 
difcovered,  which  we  did  not  know, 
that  we  fhould  take  the  matter 
up  fo  high  ?  We  have  difcovered 
that  Ariitophanes  took  a  bribe  of 
Melitus  and  his  faffion  to  attack 
Socrates,  and  pave  the  way  for 
their  criminal  charge,  by  which 
he  buffered  ;  and  this  we  take  upon 
credit  from  fElian’s  infmuations  in 
an  article  of  his  Various  Hillory, 
which  for  its  authority  in  this  cafe 
is  about  as  good  an  evidence,  as 
any  ftory  out  of  the  Incredibilia 
of  Palaephatus  Heraclitus.  iEliaii 
however  does  not  hardily  advance 
this  as  a  faff,  but  hooks  it  in  by 


way  of  quellion— — u  Where  is  the 
ablurdity,-’  he  alks,  44  of  fuppoiiug 
that  the  poet,  who  was  known  to? 
be  needy,  had  taken. a  bribe  ?”— ■ * 
This  is  a  mere  information,  by 
which  he  tries  th.e  credulity  of  hi 
readers •:  if  they  will  believe  it,  fij 
much  the  better  fqr  his  purpofe  ; 
if  not,  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  offer  ; 
he  has  done  his  heft  to  blacken  the; 
charaffer  of  Arillophanes  in  this 
cafe,  as  he  did  in  that  of  his  intem¬ 
perance  :  he  has  a  ecu  fed  him  of 
writing  plays  when  he  was  drunk* 
and  now  he  accufes  him  of  taking 
a  bribe  for  writing  them:  the  mats, 
who  believes  the  one,  may  take 
the  other  into  the  bargain  ;  for  his 
own  part,  the  improbability  flares 
him  fo  fully  in  the  face,  that  he 
immediately  fubjoins  to  his  infinu- 
alien  above  quoted-—44  that  for  the 
truth  of  this,  it  was  beft  known  t© 
Arillophanes  himfelf.”  —  This  cam 
never  pafs  with  any  candid  reader* 
As  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  attack, 
that  he  confefies  was  beyond  all 
example ;  the  comedy  was  ap¬ 
plauded  to  the  fkies  ;  never  did 
any  poet  receive  fuch  honours  from 
the  public,  as  .Arillophanes  for  this 
play  of  The  Clouds. 

u  As  to  the  charge  of  the  bribe, 

I  need  not  obferve,  that  as  it  was 
not  an  eafy  thing  for  any  advocate 
of  the  poet  to  prove  the  negative  in 
Hadrian’s  days,  when  zEliaii  threw 
it  out, '  it  cannot  be  lefs  difficult 
now  to  do  it,  when  more  than  two 
millenniums  have  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  faff  and  our  examination 
of  it :  and  yet  we  know  that  A  riff 
tophanes,  in  a  fiiort  time  after  the 
reprefentation  of  his  Clouds, 
brought  this  very  Melitus,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  fuborned  him  by 
a  bribe,  before  the  audience,  andt 
expofed  his  vicious  charaffer  with 
the  moil  unfparing  fe verity.  If 
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this  is  not  proving  a  negative,  it  is 
as  near  it  as  circumflance  and  pre- 
fumption  can  go. 

“  But  there  is  another  part  of 
iElian’s  charge  which  can  be  more 
clearly  dlfproved  than  the  above, 
and  this  is  the  afiertion  he  ad¬ 
vances,  that  this  attack  upon  So¬ 
crates  from  the  fHge  was  contrived 
by  Anytus  and  Melitus  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  their  criminal  accusation  of 
lain  :  this  CElian  exprefly  afferts, 
adding  that  the  fadion  were  afraid 
of  his  popularity,  and  therefore  let 
Ariflophanes  upon  him  to  feel  the 
pulfe  of  the  people,  before  they 
ventured  to  bring  their  public 
charge  againft  him.  Here  he  flat¬ 
ly  confutes  himfelf ;  for  bad  this 
been  the  proving  attack,  what  ex¬ 
periment  could  anfwer  more  com¬ 
pletely,  when  even  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count  all  Athens  was  in  raptures 
with  the  poet,  and  the  comedy 
went  off  with  more  general  ap- 
plaufe  than  any  was  ever  known  to 
receive  ?  nay,  more  than  this,  So¬ 
crates  himfelf  according  to  /Elian’s 
own  account  was  prefent  in  the 
theatre,  and  flood  up  in  view  of 
the  people  all  the  while ;  yet  in 
fpite  of  his  prefence,  in  defiance  of 
this  bold  appeal,  the  theatre  rung 
with  plaudits,  and  the  philofopher 
only  flood  up  to  be  a  more  con- 
fpicuous  mark  of  raillery  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Why  then  did  not  the  fac¬ 
tion  feize  the  opportunity  and  fe- 
cond  the  blow  ?  Could  any  thing 
anfwer  more  fully  to  their  wifhes  ? 
Or  rather,  could  any  event  turn  out 
more  beyond  their  expedition  ? 
From  Lilian’s  account  vve  are  left 
to  conclude  that  this  was  the  cafe, 
and  that  this  attack  was  literally  a 
prelude  to  their  charge  ;  but  inis 
inference  is  alike  difingenuous  with 
all  the  reft,  for  we  know  from  in¬ 
dubitable  dates  that  The  Clouds 
was  adted  at  leafl  eighteen  years  be¬ 


fore  the  death  of  Socrates :  it  was 
in  the  fir  ft  year  of  Olympiad  eighty* 
nine,  when  Ifarchus  was  archon, 
that  Ariflophanes  aded  his  nrfl  co¬ 
medy  of  The  Cloud?,  which  was 
driven  off  the  ilage  by  Alcibiades 
and  his  party  :  in  the  year  imme¬ 
diately  following,  when  Aminias 
was  archon,  he  brought  out  the  fe- 
cond  of  that  name,  which  is  the 
comedy  in  queftion,  now  in  our 
hands :  thefe  are  authentic  records  * 
take  the  earliefl  date  for  the  death 
of  Socrates,  and  it  will  not  fall  till 
the  firft  year  of  Olympiad  ninety- 
five,  when  Laches  was  archon  ; 
the  interval  is  as  I  ftate  it ;  a  pret¬ 
ty  rcafonable  time  for  fuch  a  plot 
to  be  ripening  :  and  who  will  give 
credit  to  iElian  and  his  Various 
Hiftory  ? 

•  11  Having  taken  fome  pains  to 
prove  what  Ariflophanes^  motives 
were  not,  it  now  remains  to  lliew 
what  they  were. 

“  The  Clouds  is  a  fatirica!  and 
perfonal  comedy,  the  moral  of 
which  is  to  {hew  how  the  fophiflry 
of  the  fchools  may  be  employed  as 
an  inftrument  of  fraud  and  evafion 
in  matters  of  right  and  property  ; 
this  is  its  principal  objed  :  but  it 
touches  alfo  upon  other  points  by 
the  way,  and  humouroufly  expofes 
certain  new  and  chimerical  notions 
about  the  relation  of  children  to 
their  parents,  and  of  the  influence 
of  The  Clovids,  as  fuperior  to  the 
fuperintending  power  of  Jupiter. 

“  Of  its  moral  therefore,  fepa- 
rately  considered  (comprehending 
the  chief  duties  and  relations  of 
men,  whether  to  the  gods,  to  their 
patents  or  to  fociety  at  large)  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  its  excellence 
and  importance  fpeak  for  them- 
felves. 

“  The  comedy  being  written  be¬ 
fore  the  pradice  was  reftrained  of 
bringing  living  characters  on  the 
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ftage,  a  fchool  is  here  introduced, 
and  the  great-eft  philofopher  of  the 
time  is  reprefented  in  perfon  on 
the  ftage  :  this  philofopher  is  So¬ 
crates  himfelf,  and  the  fchool  is  the 
fchool  of  Socrates, 

“  Socrates  is  made  to  advance 
the  hypothefis  of  The  Clouds  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  ;  but  it  ftiould  be 
conftantly  kept  in  remembrance ; 
that  he  lavs  down  no  doctrines,  as 
principles  ot  fraud  or  injuftice  ;  it 
is  not  the  teacher  who  recommends, 
but  his  difcipies  who  pervert  his 
inftrudtions  to  the  evil  purpofe  of 
defrauding  and  eluding  their  cre¬ 
ditors  :  the  like  remark  holds  good 
in  the  cafe  of  the  natural  duty  of 
children  to  their  parents  :  the  fon 
in  the  play  it  is  true  ftrikes  and 
beats  his  father  on  the  ftage,  and 
he  quotes  the  maxims  of  Socrates 
in  juftiftcation;  but  he  does  not 
quote  them  as  poiitive  rules  and 
injunctions  for  an  ad  fo  atrocious  ; 
he  only  thews  that  fophiftry  may 
be  turned  to  defend  that,  or  any 
other  thing  equally  violent  and 
outrageous. 

“  There  are  two  lights  in  which 
Socrates  is  to  be  viewed ;  ftrft,  in 
his  public  character  as  a  teacher; 
fecondly,  in  his  private  one  as  a 
man.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  former 
of  thefe  that  Ariftophanes  has  at¬ 
tacked  him  ;  and  (as  I  before  ob- 
ferved)  it  is  to  expofe  the  evil  ufes 
rather  than  the  evil  nature  of  his 
dodrines,  that  he  brings  his  fchool 
upon  the  ftage;  for  when  the  dif- 
cipie  is  queftioned  about  the  [Indies 
which  his  mafter  is  employed  in, 
he  makes  report  of  l'ome  frivolous 
and  minute  refcarches,  which  arp 
introduced  only  for  the  purpofe  of 
railing  a  hannlefs  laugh,  and  fo  far 
there  can  be  no  offence  in  this 
feene. 

44  After  all  it  mufti  be  allowed, 
that  thefe  femiuaries  of  fophiftry, 
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which  the  ftate  of  Athens  thought 
it  neceftary  to  put  down  by  public 
edid,  could  not  have  been  impro¬ 
per  fubjeds  for  dramatic  ridicule; 
for  if  the  fchools  were  found  fo 
detrimental  to  the  morals  of  youth, 
that  the  archons  and  their  council, 
after  due  deliberation,  refoived  up¬ 
on  a  general  expulfton  of  all  maf- 
ters  and  teachers  thereunto  belong¬ 
ing,  and  effectually  did  expel  them, 
furely  the  poet  may  be  acquitted, 
when  he  fatirizes  thofe  obnoxious 
parties,  whom  the  laws  of  his  coun¬ 
try  in  a  fhort  time  after  cut  olF 
from  the  community; 

44  There  carl  be  little  doubt  but 
this  Was  a  public  meafure  founded 
in  wifdom,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
reafon,  than  that  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  never  fullered  a  mafter  of 
philofophy  to  open  fchool  within 
their  realm  and  jurifdidion,  hold¬ 
ing  them  in  abhorrence,  and  pro- 
feribing  their  academies  as  temina- 
ries  of  evil  manners,  and  tending 
to  the  corruption  of  youth  :  it  is 
well  known  what  peculiar  care  and 
attention  were  bellowed  upon  the 
education  of  the  Spartan  youth, 
and  how  much  more  moral  this 
people  was,  who  admitted  no  phi* 
lofophers  to  fettle  among!!  them, 
than  their  Athenian  neighbours,  in 
whole  diffolute  capital  they  fvvarm- 
ed.  I11  faff,  the  enormity  became 
too  great  to  be  redrefted ;  the  whole 
community  was  in  felled  with  the 
eiithuliafm  „of  thefe  ledfaries  ;  and 
the  liberties  of  Athens,  which  de¬ 
pended  on  the  public  virtue  of  her 
citizens,  fell  a  la^rilice  to  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  fa lfe  philofophy  :  the 
wifer  Lacedemonians  faw  the  fatal 
error  of  their  rivals,  and  availed 
themfelves  of,  its  confequences : 
they  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  Athens, 
and  it  was  the  triumph  of  wifdom 
over  wit  :  thefe  pbilofophers  were 
ingenious  men,  but  execrable  citi¬ 
zens  ; 
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zefts  ;  and  when  the  raillery  of  the 
ftage  was  turned  a  gain  ft  them,  the 
weapons  of  ridicule  could  not  be 
more  laudably  employed. 

44  As.  for  the  fchool  of  Socrates 
in  particular,  though  it  may  be  a 
fafhion  to  extol  it,  there  is  no  re  a- 
fon  to  believe  it  was  in  better  cre¬ 
dit  than  any  other ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  in  fuch  public  difre- 
pute  on  account  of  the  infamous 
characters  of  many  of  his  dilciples, 
and  of  the  difgraceful  attachments 
lie  was  known  to  have,  that  it  was 
at  one  time  deferted  by  every  body 
except  dEfchines,  the  parable  of 
the  tyrant  Dionyfius,  and  the  moil 
worthlefs  man  living  :  this  iEf- 
cbines,  his  foie  and  favourite  dip 
cjple,  was  arraigned  by  the  pleader 
Lyhas,  and  convicted  of  the  vileft 
frauds,  and  branded  as  a  public 
cheat :  he  was  a  wretch,  who  em¬ 
ployed  the  fop  hi  itry  and  cunning- 
argumentation,  which  he  learnt  of 
his  mailer,  to  the  purpofe  only  of 
evading  his  debts,  coutnufted  by 
the  molt  profligate  extravagancies  : 
he  afterwards  went  over  to  the 
fchool  of  Plato,  and  when  Socrates 
was  dead,  had  influence  enough 
with  Xantippe  to  obtain  of  her 
forne  dialogues  from  her  hufband’s 
papers,  which  he  publifhed  as  his 
own,  and  let  up  for  an  author  and 
preceptor  in  philol'ophy.  It  is  very 
probable  Ariflophanes  had  in  view 
the  character  of  this  very  PEfchines, 
when  he  brings  his  old  man  on 
the  feene,  confulting  Socrates  for 
fophiflical  evalions  how  to  elude  his 
creditors. 

44  /another  of  the  fcholars  of  So¬ 
crates  was  Simon  the  Sophitl,  a 
man  whole  rapacity  became  a  pro¬ 
verb  ceg'fircczn  .dTsgoc,  >S imorii 

rapacior).  This  Simon  was  fuch  a 
plunderer  of  the  public  money, 
that  Ariflophanes  in  his  ftrong 


manner  lays,  44  the  very  wolves 
run  off  at  the  light  of  Simon. 5? 

44  The  dcfpicable  '  Cieony  mits^ 
whole  cowardice  was  as  proverbial 
as  Simon’s  rapacity,  and  the  pro¬ 
fligate  Theorus,  who  buried  him- 
lelf  in  the  flews  at  Corinth,  were 
alfo  fellow  fludents  under  Socrates, 
and  it  is  with  juft  indignation  a- 
gainft  fuch  execrable  charadfers  that 
Ariftophanes  exclaims.—44  O  Jupi¬ 
ter,  if  thy  bolts  are  aimed  at  per¬ 
jury,  why  do  thefe  wretches,  of 
all  molt  perjured,  Simon,  Cleon y~ 
mus  and  Theorus,  efcape  the 
ft i oke  ?” 
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ii  Ariftippus,  the  Cyrenaic  foun¬ 
der,  was  a  diftinguifhed  difciple  of 
the  Socratic  fchool,  a  paralite  alfo 
in  the  court  of  Dionyftus,  a  buffoon 
and  drunkard,  the  avowed  oppefer 
of  every  thing  virtuous,  a  piaftcr 
and  profeftbr  of  immorality,  who 
laid  down  in  dilutes  of  lenfuality 
and  reduced  it  to  a  fyftem. 

44  Of  Alcibiades  1  fhall  briefly 
fpeak,  for  the  ftories  of  Socrates’s 
attachment  to  him  are  fuch  as  need 
not  be  enlarged  upon ;  they  obtained 
fo  generally,  that  he  was  vulgarly 
called  Alcibiades’s  Sileiius.  When. 

I  glance  at  thefe  renorts  in  disfa- 
vour  of  a  character,  which  proba¬ 
bly  (lands  fo  high  in  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  reader,  I  mult  hops 
for  a  candid  interpretation  of  my 
motives  lor  collecting  thefe  anec¬ 
dotes,  which  I  do  not  with  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  other  purpofe  than  mere¬ 
ly  to  Ihew  that  Ariftophanes  was 
not  lingular  in  his  attack  upon  this 
celebrated  philofopher  ;  neither  did 
this  attack  bear  fo  hard  again  ft 
him,  as  many  ftories,  then  in  ge¬ 
neral 
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&eral  circulation,  otherwife  did  : 
great  authorities  have  aferibed  his 
attachment  to  Alcibiades  to  the 
moil  virtuous  principle;  common 
fame,  or  perhaps  (more  properly 
fpeaking)  common  defamation, 
turned  it  into  a  charge  of  the  inn- 
pureft  nature :  in  like  manner  we 
find  him  ridiculed  for  his  devotion 
to  the  noted  Afpalia,  in  whofe 
company  he  is  faid  to  have  palled 
much  of  his  time;  and  Athemeus 
quotes  fome  paiTages  of  his  dia¬ 
logues  with  her,  which  he  tells  us 
were  published  by  Herod ic us,  and 
which  we  mud  either  totally  reject, 
or  allow  him  to  have  been  fubjeit 
to  fuch  pri  vate  weak n dies  and  trail- 
ties,  as  were  unfuitable  to  his  pub¬ 
lic  character  :  what  were  the  real 
motives  for  his  frequent  vilits  to 
Afpalia,  as  well  as  for  his  feemiug 
attachment  to  the  flrumpet  Theo¬ 
dore,  mult  be  left  to  conjecture 
of  the  fade  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt.  He  is  ftigmatized  for  his 
guilty  connections  in  his  youth 
with  his  preceptor  Archekus,  and 
yet  this  charge  (however  improba¬ 
ble  it  may  feem)  refts  upon  the  aiW 
thority  of  Ariftoxenus,  a  man  cl 
the  mod  candid  character,  and 
whole  credit  Hands  high  with  all 
true  critics.  Herodicus  the  hifto- 
rian  whom  I  have  before  mention¬ 
ed,  and  who  lived  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  feetns  to  'h^ve  treat¬ 
ed  Socrates  with  the  greateft  feve- 
rity,  charging  him  with  fitting  up 
all  night  drinking  and  caroufing 
with  Agatha  and  others,  whom 
when  he  had  left  drunk  and  afleep, 
he  reeled  into  the  Lyceum,  more 
fit  (in  the  words  quoted  from  the 
relator)  for  the  fociety  of  Homer’s 
cannibals,  than  of  thole  he  found 
there  :  in  this  debauch  it  is  pre¬ 
tended^  that  although  Phedrus,  E- 
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ryximachus  and  many  other  potent 
drinkers  fled  the  company,  So¬ 
crates  fate  to  the  lad,  1  wallowing 
di cliches  of  wine  out  of  enormous 
goblets  of  filver ;  he  deferibes  him 
fitting  amongil  lafcivjous  revellers 
at  a  banquer,  where  dancing  girls 
and  boys  were  exhibiting  their  in¬ 
decent  attitudes  to  the  mulic  of 
harpers  and  mindrels:  he  expofes 
this  matter  of  moral  *y  entering  in¬ 
to  a  cohtroverfy  with  his  fcholar 
Critobulus  upon  the  fubjeCf  of  male- 
beauty  ;  and  becaufe  Critobulus 
had  ridiculed  him  for  his  uglinefs, 
he  afferts  that  Socrates  challenged 
him  to  a  naked  exhibition,  and 
that  lie  a  flu  ally  expofed  his  u ri¬ 
fe  e  ml  y  perfon  to  a  Pathic  and  s 
dancing  girl,  the  appointed  um¬ 
pires  of  the  difpute  ;  the  conqueror 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  an  embrace 
from  each  of  thefe  umpires,  as  the 
prize  of  fuperior  beauty,  and  the 
dec  ill  on  was  of  coniequence  given 
ex  abfurdo  to  the  philo  fop  her,  in 
preference  to  one  of  the  handfomeft 
young  men  in  Greece,  and  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  prize  annexed  to  the  de¬ 
cree.  If  wq  can  believe  this  anec¬ 
dote  to  have  been  gravely  related 
by  an  hidorian,  who  lived  fo  near  to 
him  in  point  of  time,  we  ffaall  ceafe 
to  wonder  that  Aridophanes  had 
the  whole  theatre  on  his  fide,  when 
fuch  dories  were  in  circulation  a- 
gaind  the  character  of  Socrates. 

“  As 'I  have  no  other  objefl  in 
view  but  to  offer  what  occurs  to 
me  in  defence  of  Aridophanes,  who 
appears  to  have  been  moil  unjudly 
ac cubed  of  taking  bribes  for  his  at- 
tack  upon  Socrares,  and  of  having 
paved  the  way  for  the  cruel  fen- 
tence  by  which  he  buffered  death,  I 
fhail  here  conclude  an  invidious 
talk,  which  my  fubjefl,  not  my 
choice,  has  laid  upon  me*” 

An 
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et  ¥  N  forming  the  minds  and  regu- 

£  lating  the  condu£t  of  men,  no¬ 
thing  fee  ms  to  be  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  a  proper  fyflern  of  what 
may  be  termed  domefiic  morality  j 
the  fcience  of  thofe  relative  duties, 
which  do  not  apply  only  to  particu¬ 
lar  fttuations,  to  large  fortunes,  to 
exalted  rank,  to  extenfive  influence, 
l>ut  which  conditute  that  part  and 
character  in  life  which  almoit  every 
one  is  called  to  perform. 

Ci  Of  all  above  the  lower  ranks, 
of  all  who  claim  the  dation  or  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  fcience  is  either  incul¬ 
cated  by  family  precept  and  exam- 
p  e,  or  is  endeavoured  to  be  didd¬ 
led  by  reading.  In  the  latter  cafe 
the  works  made  ufe  of  lor  that  pur- 
poie  are  either  purely  didactic, 
which  fpeak  the  language  of  autho¬ 
ritative  vvifdom  ;  hidorical,  which 
hold  forth  the  example  of  paft  e- 
vents  to  the  judgement ;  or  they  are 
of  that  fort  which. are  calculated  to^ 
mould  the  heart  and  the  manners 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation.  Of  this  lad  dais  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  Jiories  or  no  vels  and  theatri¬ 
cal  com  portions.  On  the  fubjeefs 
of  novels,  I  have  in  a  former  paper 
delivered  a  few  general  remarks, 
calculated  to  afeertain  their  moral 
tendency.  In  this  I  propofe  ex¬ 
tending  my  contideration  to  dra¬ 
matic  writing;  and,  as  it  is  neared: 
to  the  novel,  at  lead  to  that  fpecies 
which  I  principally  coniidered  in 
the  paper  alluded  to,  1  (hall  begin 
■with  a  fnnilar  examination  of  tra- 

4t  The  engm'es  which  tragedy 
profeilcs  to  ufe  for  moral  indruc- 
tion,  are  the  pajjions .  The  father 
of  dramatic  criticifm  has  told  us,  that 


tragedy  44  purges  the  pafiions  by 
44  exciting  them  a  propofition, 
which,  from  its  diort  apothegmati- 
cal  form,  is  fubjedt  to  condderahle 
obfeurity.  A  modern  writer,  in 
his  defence  of  tragedy  as  a  moral 
exhibition,  explains  its  meaning, 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Spartan  cuf- 
tom  of  making  their  Daves  drunk? 
and  {hewing  them  in  that  beadly 
date  to  their  children,  in  order  to 
infpire  a  deteftation  for  the  vice  of 
intemperance.  But  if  this  is  to  fur- 
nidi  us  with  an  illuftration  of  Arif- 
totleV  ad'ertion,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  aid  the  caufe  of  tragedy  as  a 
fchool  of  morals.  It  was  from  the 
previous  contempt  of  the  rank  and 
manners  of  the  drunkard,  that  the 
Spartan  boy  was  to  form  his  edimatq 
of  drunkennefs.  The  vice  of  a 
Jlave  could  hardly  fail  to  difgult 
him.  But  had  they  fhewn  him  the 
yfee  itfelf,  how  loathfome  and  de¬ 
grading  foever  in  its  own  nature,  in 
a  perfon  of  fuperior  refpedt  and  efti- 
mation,  what  would  have  been  the 
confequence  ?  The  faired  anfwer 
may  Te  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  thofe  countries  where  freemen 
get  drunk,  where  fenators  and  lea¬ 
ders  of  armies  are  fometimes  intoxi¬ 
cated.  The  youths  who  behold 
thefe  examples  the  oftened  are  not 
the  lefs  liable  to  follow  them.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  even  fo  with  trage¬ 
dy.  Scenes  preferring  padions.  and 
vices,  round  which  the  poet  throws 
the  veil  of  magnanimity,  which  he 
decorates  with  the  pomp  of  verfe, 
with  the  fplendor  of  eloquence,  fa¬ 
miliarize  the  mind  to  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  take  from  it  that  natural 
dilgud  which  the  crimes,  prefented 
in  their  native  fofm,  would  certain¬ 
ly  excite.  Cruelty,  revenge,  and 

murder, 
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founder,  are  often  the  attribute  of 
the  hero  ;  for  he  muft  always  be 
the  hero  on  whom  the  principal 
itrefs  of  the  action  lies.  What  pu¬ 
nishment  awaits,  or  what  misfor¬ 
tunes  attend  his  crimes,  is  little  to 
the  purpofe ;  if  the  villain  is  the 
prominent  figure  of  the  piece,  he 
will  be  the  hero  of  the  tragedy, 
as  the  robber,  though  he  is  about 
to  be  hanged,  is  the  hero  of  the 
trial  or  the  execution.  But  even 
of  the  nobier  characters,  does  not 
the  morality  of  fentiment  often  yield 
to  the  immorality  oi  iituation  ? 
Treachery  is  often  the  fruit  of  wif- 
dom  and  of  refolution  ;  murder,  an 
exertion  of  valour  ;  and  fulcide,  the 
refource  of  virtuous  affliction.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not 
fo  much  from  what  the  hero  fays, 
as  from  what  he  does,  that  an  im- 
preflion  is  drawn.  The  repentant 
lines  which  Cato  fpeaks  when  he 
is  dying  are  never  regarded.  It  is 
the  dagger  only  we  remember,  that 
dagger  by  which  he  efcaped  from 
chains,  and  purchafed  immortality. 

But  the  leading  paffion  of  modern 
tragedy  is  one  to  which  Ariftotle 
could  fcarce  have  meant  his  rule  to 
apply  ;  becaufe  in  ancient  tragedy 
it  was  almoft  unknown.  The  paf¬ 
fion  I  allude  to  is  love.  The  man¬ 
ners  and  fociety  of  modern  times 
neceftarily  led  to  this  change  in  the 
drama.  For  the  obfervation  which 
feme  authors  have  m  .de  is  perfectly 
juft,  that  the  fentiments  of  the 
ftage  will  always  be  fuch  as  are 
flattering,  rather  than  corrective  of 
national  manners  and  national  fail¬ 
ings  ;  fuperftition  in  Greece,  gal¬ 
lantry  in  France,  freedom  and  cou¬ 
rage  in  England.  In  every  popu¬ 
lar  exhibition  this  muft  be  the  cafe. 
Even  the  facrednefs  and  authority 
of  the  pulpit  is  not  exempted  from 
its  influence.  In  polite  chapels 
1787. 


preachers  exhort  to  morality  :  m 
crouded  churches  of  lefs  falhionable 
people  they  enlarge  on  doCtrinal 
fubjeCts,  on  faith  and  fan  deification  • 
But  the  very  exiftence  of  the  ftage 
depends  on  that  public  opinion 
which  it  is  not  to  reform  but  to  con¬ 
ciliate:  and  Dr.  Johnfon’s  expref* 
Hon  is  not  the  lefs  true  for  its 
quaintnefs, 

<c  They  that  live  to  pleafe,  muft  pleafe 
to  live.” 

To  this  neceftary  conformity  to 
the  manners  of  the  audience  is 
owing  the  introduction  of  love  into 
almoft  all  our  dramatic  compofi* 
tions ;  and  thofe,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  are  moft  in  favour  with  the 
young,  where  this  paffion  is  allowed 
the  moft  extensive  influence,  and 
the  moft  unlimited  power.  It  was 
this  which,  when  it  was  the  fafbion. 
for  genteel  people  to  pay  attention 
to  tragedies,  drew  fuch  audiences  ro 
Lee’s  Theodofius,  and  to  Dry  den’s 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  where  the 
length  of  the  fpeeches,  and  the 
thumefs  of  the  incidents,  would 
have  been  as  tirefome  to  them  as  a 
fermon,  had  it  not  been  for  a  ten- 
dernefs  and  an  extravagance  of  that 
paffion,  which  every  girl  thought 
llie  could  feel,  and  believed  (he  could 
underftand.  The  moral \  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a  Drama  it  is  un- 
neceflarv  to  queftion.  Even  where 
this  paffion  is  pusified  and  refined 
to  its  utnioft  degree,  it  maybe  fair¬ 
ly  held,  that  every  fpecies  of  com- 
politico,  whether  narrative  or  dra¬ 
matic,  which  places  the  only  felicity 
of  life  in  fuccefsful  love,  is  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  ftrength  and  purity 
of  a  young  mind.  It  holds  forth 
that  Angle  objeCl  to  the  ambition 
and  purfuit  of  both  fexes,  and  thus 
tends  to  enfeeble  and  reprefs  every 
ether  exertion.  This  increases  a 
M  fource 
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fource  of  weaknefs  and  corruption, 
which  it  is  the  bu finds  of  a  good 
in  fir  lift  or  to  correct  and  overcome, 
by  letting  before  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  other  objefts*  other  attain¬ 
ments*  of  a  nobler  and  lefs  felfifli 
lAnd.  But  in  that  violence,  in  that 
tyranny  of  dominion,  with  which 
love  is  invefted  in  many  of  our  tra¬ 
gedies,  it  overbears  every  virtue 
and  every  duty.  The  obligations 
of  juftice  and  of  humanity  link  be¬ 
fore  it.  The  king,  the  chief,  the 
patriot,  forgets  his  people,  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  his  country  ;  while 
parents  and  children  mention  the 
clearelt  objefts  of  natural  attach¬ 
ment  only  to  lead  them  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  their  love. 

44  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  tragedy 
to  exhibit  the  paffions,  that  is,  the 
weakneffes  of  men.  Ancient  trage¬ 
dy  fhevved  them  in  a  Ample  man¬ 
ner  ;  virtue  and  vice  were  ftrongly 
and  diftinftly  masked,  wifdoin  and 
weaknefs  were  ea lily  difcriminated  ; 
and  though  vice  might  be  fome- 
times  palliated,  and  weaknefs  ex- 
cufed,  the  fpeftator  could  always 
difeover  the  charafter  of  each. 
But  in  the  modern  drama  there  is 
an  uncertain  fort  of  outline,  a 
blended  colouring,  by  which  the 
difimftion  of  thefe  objefts  is  fre¬ 
quently  loft.  The  refinement  of 
modern  audiences  calls  for  (hades 
of  char  after  more  delicate  than  thofe  , 
which  the  ftage  formerly  exhibited; 
the  confequence  is,  that  the  bounds 
of  right  and  wrong  are  often  fo  un¬ 
certainly  marked  as  not  to  be  eaiily 
diftinguiflled  ;  and  if  the  powers  of 
poetry,  or  the  eloquence  of  lenti- 
nient,  fllould  be  on  the  fide  of  the 
latter,  it  will  require  a  greater 
firmnefs  of  mind  than  youth  or  in¬ 
experience  is  mafier  of  to  refill  it. 

44  Reafon  condemns  every  fort 
•  of  weaknefs  j  but  paifion,  enthufi- 
afm*  and  fickly  fenfibiliry,  have 


dignified  certain  weaknefles  with 
the  name  of  amiable ;  and  the  young, 
of  whom  fame  are  fufceptible,  and 
others  affect  fufeeptibility,  think  it 
often  an  honour  to  be  fubjeft  to 
their  coutroul.  In.  tragedy,  or  tra¬ 
gic  writing,  they  often  find  fucli 
charafters  for  their  imitation.  Such 
charafters,  being  various,  compli¬ 
cated,  and  flivftuatlng,  are  the  pro- 
pereil  for  tragedy.  The  poets  have 
not  neglefted  to  avail  themfelves  of 
that  circumftance  :  their  dramas  are 
filled  with  fuch  charafters,  who 
drift  the  hue  and  colour  of  their 
minds,  according  to  the  change  of 
fit  nation  or  the  variety  of  incident  ; 
or  fometimes,  whole  minds,  1m  the 
hand  of  the  poet,  produce  that 
change,  and  create  that  variety. 
Wtfdom  and  virtue,  Ample,  uni¬ 
form,  and  unchanging,  only  fupe- 
rior  ar rifts  can  draw,  and  fuperior 
fpeftators  enjoy. 

“  The  high  heroic  virtue  we 
fee  exemplified  in  tragedy  warms 
the  imagination  and  (wells  the 
mind  ;  but  being  diifant  from  the 
ordinary  feelings  and  exertions 
of  life,  has,  I  fufpeft,  but  lirtle 
influence  upon  the  conduft.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted,  whether  this  play  of  the 
fancy,  in  the  walks  of  virtue  and 
benevolence,  does  not  lefien  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  thofe  qualities  in  praftice 
and  reality.  44  Indociiis  privata  lo- 
44  qui/J  laid  Lucan  of  Ckefar  :  fo 
in  fome  meafure,  he  who  is  deeply 
converfant  in  the  tragic  phrafe,  in 
the  fwelling  language  of  c©mpaf« 
(ion,  of  generoflty,  and  of  lore, 
finding  no  parallel  in  his  common 
intercourfe  with  mankind,  will  not 
fo  readily  open  his  heart  to  the  calls 
on  his  feeling,  which  the  vulgar 
diftreflfes  of  his  fellow  creatures,  ©r 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  may 
occafion.  Ik  £ age -misfortunes,  in 
fancied  fufcings*  the  drapery  of 
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the  figure  hides  its  form  ;  and  real 
diftrefs,  coming  in  a  homely  and 
unornamented  hate,  difgufts  the 
eye  which  had  poured  its  tears  over 
the  hero  of  tragic  mifery,  or  the 
martyr  of  romantic  woe*  Real  ca¬ 
lamity  offends  with  its  coarfenefs, 
and  therefore  is  not  produced  on  the 
feene,  which  exhibits  in  its  dead 
the  fantaftic  griefs  of  a  delicate  and 
high-wrought  fen  Ability.  Lilia,  in 
his  Fatal  Difcovery,  prefented  ex¬ 
treme  poverty  as  the  did  refs  of  the 
feene  ;  and  the  moral  of  his  piece 
was  to  inculcate,  that  poverty  was 
not  to  be  ihuniied,  nor  wealth  pur- 
fued,  at  the  expence  of  honeily  and 
virtue.  A  modern  audience  did  not 
relifii  a  diftrefs  fo  real,  but  gave 
their  tears  to  the  widow  of  St.  Va- 
lori,  who  was  mad  tor  the  lofs  of  a 
hulband  killed  twenty  years  before. 
From  the  fame  caufe,  the  Gamefter, 
one  of  the  beft  and  moft  moral  of 
our  later  tragedies,  though  fuccef- 
nvely  reprefented  by  the  greateft 
players,  has  never  become  popular. 
And  even  now  the  part  of  Mrs.  Be- 
verle}/,  {the  firff  character  of  the 
firft  aefrefs  in  the  world),  is  per¬ 
formed  to  indifferent  houfes. 

4  4  The  tragic  poet  is  driving  to 
diftrefs  his  hero  that  he  may  move 
his  audience  :  it  is  not  his  bufinefs 
to  equalize  the  afliiftion  to  the  evil 
that  occahons  it ;  the  effedt  is  what 
he  is  to  exhibit,  which  he  is  to 
clothe  in  the  flowing  language  of 
poetry,  and  the  high  colouring  of 
imagination ;  and  if  th^  caufe  be 
not  very  difproportionate  indeed, 
the  reader,  or  the  fpedfator,  "frill 
not  find  fault  with  it.  Caftalio,  in 
the  Orphan,  (a  play  fo  grofsly  im¬ 
moral,  that  it  were  unfair  in  me  to 
quote*  it,  except  as  illuffrative  of 
this  fingle  argument),  is  mad  with 
anguilh  and  with  rage,  becaufe  his 
wife’s  maid  refufes  him  accefs  to 
Jtox  afromenr,  according  to  the 


previous  appointment  they  had 
made ;  and  Orofmane,  in  Zayre, 
remains  44  immobile,  et  fa  lamnie 
44  glacee,5’  becaufe  his  bride  begs 
him  to  defer  their  marriage  for  a 
day.  Yet  thefe  were  di ['appoint¬ 
ments  wrhich  the  lover  of  Otwav* 
ana  much  more  the  hero  of  Voltaire, 
might  furely  have  borne  with  great¬ 
er  fortitude. 

44  If  we  are  to  apply  all  this  in 
example,  it  fee  ms  to  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  weaken  our  mind  to  our  own 
fuffe rings,  without  opening  it  to  the 
iu  fieri  ngs  of  others.  The  real  evils 
which  the  ' dignity  of  the  feene 
hides  from  our  view,  are  thofe 
which  we  ought  to  pity  in  our 
neighbours  ,*  the  fantaftic  and  ima¬ 
ginary  diftreffes  which  it  exhibits, 
are  thofe  we  are  apt  to  indulge  in 
ourfeives.  Here  then  tragedy  adds 
to  the  lift  of  our  calamities,  with¬ 
out  iacieaiing  the  catalogue  of  our 
virtues. 

44  As  tragedy  thus  dignifies  the 
diftreffes,  fo  it  elevates  the  actions 
of  its  perfonages,  their  virtues  and 
their  vices.  But  this  removes  vir¬ 
tue  at  a  greater  diftance  from  us, 
and  brings  vice  nearer;  it  exalts  the 
firft  to  a  point  beyond  our  imitation, 
and  ennobles  the  latter  to  a  degree 
above  our  abhorrence.  Shakefpeare, 
who  generally  diferiminates  ftrong- 
ly  the  good  and  ill  qualifies  of  his 
characters,  has  vet  exhibited  a  Mac¬ 
beth,  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer, 
whom  we  are  diipofed  rather  to 
pity  than  to  hate.  4  Modern  tra- 
4  gedy,’  fays  a  celebrated  critic, 
‘  has  become  more  a  fchool  of  vir^ 

*  tue  than  the  ancient,  by  being 
«  more  the  theatre  of  paifion  :  an 
c  Othello,  hurried  by  jealoufy  to 
‘  murder  his  innocent  wife  ;  a  jaf- 
4  Her,  enfnared  by  refentmeht  and 

*  want  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy, 
‘  and  then  ftung  with  remorfe  and 

*  involved  in  ruin  ;  a  Siffredi, 

H  2  4  through 
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*  through  the  deceit  which  he  em* 
c  ploys  for  public-fpirited  ends, 
c  bringing  deftrudtion  on  all  whom 
4  he  loved :  thefe  are  the  examples 
4  which  tragedy  now  difplays,  by 
4  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on 
4  men  the  proper  government  of 

*  their  paflions.’  I  am  afraid,  if 
we  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  au¬ 
dience  at  the  conclufion  of  any  of 
thofe  pieces,  we  fhall  not  find  the 
effedt  to  be  what  is  here  fuppofed. 
Othello  we  rather  pity  for  his  jea- 
loufy,  than  hate  as  a  murderer. 
With  Jaffier  and  his  aflociates  we 
are  undoubtedly  leagued  againft  the 
rulers  of  Venice;  and  even  the  faith 
and  tendernefs  of  Belvidera  hardly 
make  us  forgive  her  for  betraying 
their  fecret.  The  fentiments  of 
Siffredi,  however  wife  and  juft,  are 
dilregarded  where  they  impeach  the 
dignity  and  fupereminence  of  love. 
His  deceit  indeed  is  blamed,  which 
is  faid  to  be  the  moral  of  the  piece  : 
but  it  is  blamed  becaufe  it  hindered 
the  union  of  Tancred  and  Sigifm un- 
da,  which,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  play,  is  the  objedt  in  which 
'the  reader  or  fpedtator  is  interefted. 
Reverfe  the  fituation,  make  it  a 
contrivance  to  defeat  the  claim  of 
the  tyrant’s  daughter,  to  give  the 
throne  to  Tancred,  and  to  place  Si- 
gifmunda  there  at  his  fide,  the  au¬ 
dience  would  admire  its  ingenuity, 
and  rejoice  in  its  fuccefs. 

44  In  the  mixture  of  a  plot,  and 
amidft  the  variety  of  fituations, 
where  weakneffes  are  flattered  and 
paflions  indulged,  at  the  fame  time 
that  virtues  are  difplayed  and  duties 
performed,  one  fet  of  readers  will 
enjoy  the  pleafurc  of  the  firfi,  while 
thofe  only  who  have  lefs  need  to  be 
inftrudted  will  feize  the  inftrudtion 
of  the  latter.  When  Marcus  dies 
fqr  his  country,  the  ladies  in  the 
fide-boxes  only  conlider  his  death 

%  . 


as  removing  the  bar  to  the  marriage 
of  Lucia  with  his  brother  Fortius. 

“  In  tragedy  as  in  novel,  which 
is  fometimes  a  kind  of  tragedy,  the 
author  is  obliged,  in  j unification 
of  weak  characters,  to  elevate  villa- 
nous  ones,  or  to  throw  round  their 
vices  a  bewitching  addrefs,  and  cap¬ 
tivating  manners.  Lovelace  is  made 
a  character  which  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  admire,  in  order  to 
juflify  the  fedudlion  of  Clariflas 
Lothario,  though  very  inferior,  is 
fomething  of  the  fame  cafi,  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  crime  of  Califta.  The 
fiory  would  not  be  probable  elfe « 
granted  :  but  in  proportion  to  the 
art  of  the  poet,  in  rendering  it  pro¬ 
bable,  he  heightens  the  immoral  ei« 
of  which  I  complain. 

“  As  the  incidents  mull:  be  form¬ 
ed,  fo  mull  the  fentiments  be  in¬ 
troduced,  according  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  condition  of  the  perfoo 
fpeaking  them,  not  according  to 
the  laws  of  virtue,  or  the  di dates  of 
prudence.  To  give  them  this  pro¬ 
priety,  they  inuft  often  be  apolo¬ 
gies  for  vice  and  for  fraud,  or  con¬ 
tain  ridicule  againfl  virtue  and  ho- 
nelly.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  anfwer, 
that  if  the  perfon  uttering  them  is 
punifhed  in  the  courfe,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  the  expiation  is 
fufficiently  made  ;  if  the  fentiment3 
at  the  time  are  fhrewdly  imagined, 
and  forcibly  exprdled,  they  will 
have  a  powerful  effedt  on  the  mind, 
and  leave  impreffions  which  the  re- 
tributionof  poetical juflice  willhard- 
ly  be  abl'e  to  efface. 

“  On  poetical  juflice,  indeed,  I 
do  not  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  as  fome 
authors  have  done.  I  incline  to  be 
of  the  opinion  of  one  of  my  prede- 
ceflors,  that  we  are  frequently  more 
routed  to  a  love  of  virtue,  and  a  ha¬ 
tred  of  vice,  when  virtue  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  vice  fuccefsful,  than 

„  when 
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when  each  receives  the  recompence 
it  merits.  But  I  impute  more  to 
linking  incidents,  to  the  fentiments 
running  through  the  tenor  of  a 
piece,  than  to  the  general  im  predion 
of  its  denouement.  Monf.  d’Alem¬ 
bert  fays,  that  in  any  fort  of  fpec- 
tacle  which  would  leave  the  poet 
more  at  liberty  than  tragedies  taken 
from  hi  dory,  in  the  Opera,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  author  would  not  eafily 
be  pardoned  for  allowing  vice  to  go 
imp  uni  died.  *  I  remember  to  have 
s  feen,*  continues  he,  *  a  MS.  opera 
6  of  Atreus,  where  that  monfter  pe- 

*  r iflied  by  a  thunderbolt,  exclaim- 

♦  ing,  with  a  favage  fatisfadiion, 

6  Tomiez,  Dieux  impuiflans  i 

*  Frappez  ;  je  fuis  venge  !’ 

€  This  would  have  made  one  of  the 
6  happieft  denouements  that  can  well 
4  be  imagined.*  As  to  theatrical 
effect,  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion  ; 
but  as  to  the  moral,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  The  line  which  he 
quotes,  brilliant,  forcible,  and  bold, 
would  have  remained  with  the  au¬ 
dience,  not  to  recal  the  puniftiment 
of  guilt,  but  to  mark  the  pleafure 
'  of  revenge. 

4<  But  it  is  not  only  from  the 
vices  or  imperfedlions  of  tragic  cha¬ 
racters  that  we  are  to  fear  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  familiariling  the  approach  of 
evil,  or  encouraging  the  growth  of 
error.  Their  very  virtues,  I  fear, 
are  often  dangerous  to  form  the 
principles,  or  draw  the  imitation  of 
their  readers,  Theirs  are  not  fo 
much  the  ufeful,  the  productive 
virtues  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expredion)  of  real  life,  as  the  dim¬ 
ing  and  diowy  qualities  which  at¬ 
tract  the  applaufe,  or  datter  the  va¬ 
nity  of  the  unthinking*  ‘The  ex¬ 
treme,  the  enthufiafm  even  of  a 
laudable  propensity,  takes  from  its 
ufefulnefs  to  others,  and  degene¬ 


rates  into  a  blind  and  headlong  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  poffeffor.  In  the 
greateft  part  of  modern  tragedies. 
Inch  are  the  qualities  of  the  perfons 
that  are  mod  in  favour  with  the 
public.  In  what  relates  to  paffive 
excellence,  prudence  to  avoid  evils, 
or  fortitude  to  bear  them,  are  not 
the  virtues  of  tragedy,  converfant 
as  it  is  with  misfortune ;  it  is  proud 
to  indulge  in  forrow,  to  pour  its 
tears  without  the  controul  of  rea- 
fon,  to  die  of  disappointments  which 
wifdorn  would  have  overcome. 
There  is  an  sera  in  the  life  of  mod 
young  people,  and  thole  too  the 
mod  amiable,  where  all  this  is  their 
creed  of  excellence,  generality,  and 
heroifm,  and  that  creed  is  drawn 
from  romance  and  tragedy. 

“  In  the  remarks  which  in  this 
and  two  former  papers  I  have  made 
on  Novel  and  on  Tragedy,  two  of 
the  mod  popular  of  all  kinds  of  writ¬ 
ing,  I  have  ventured,  in  the  hardi¬ 
hood  of  a  moralift,  rather  beyond 
the  ufual  caution  of  a  periodical  pa¬ 
per,  that  wilhes  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  public.  By  thofe 
whofe  daily  and  favourite  reading 
is  eroded  by  my  obfervations,  I 
fhall  be  afked,  if  I  mean  to  pro- 
feribe  every  novel  and  every  trage¬ 
dy,  or  of  what  kind  of  each  I  am 
difpofed  to  allow  the  perufal,  and 
to  what  clafs  of  readers  their  perufal 
may  be  truded  ?  To  fuch  I  would 
anfwer  in  general,  that  if  I  had  in¬ 
fluence  enough  to  abridge  the  lid  of 
both  fpecies  of  reading,  I  believe 
neither  morals  nor  tade  would  fuf- 
fer  by  the  redridfion.  I  have  point¬ 
ed  out  the  chief  dangers  to  which  I 
conceive  the  perufal  of  many  fuch 
works  is  liable. 

“  I  am  .not,  however,  infenfible 
of  the  value,  perhaps  but  too  fen- 
fible  of  the  power,  of  thefe  produc¬ 
tions  of  fancy  and  of  genius.  Nor 
am  I  fo  much  a  bigot  to  the  opinions 
H 3  1  hav« 
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I  have  delivered,  as  to  deny  that 
there  are  ufes,  noble  ufes,  which 
fuch  productions  may  ferve,  amidit 
the  dangers  to  which  they  fome- 
times  expofe  their  readers.  The 
region  of  exalted  virtue,  of  digni¬ 
fied  fentiment,  into  which  they 
transport  us,  may  have  a  confider- 
able  effect  in  changing  the  cold  and 
unfeeling  temperament  of  worldly 
minds  ;  the  indifferent  and  the  fel- 
fifh  may  be  warmed  and  expanded 
by  the  fidtion  of  diftrefs,  and  the 
eloquence  of  feeling.  In  the  pre- 
fgnt  age,  and  among  certain  ranks, 
indifference  and  felfifhnefs  have  be¬ 
come  a  fort  of  virtues,  and  faff  ion 
has  fometimes  taught  the  young  to 
pride  themfelves  on  qualities  fo  un¬ 
natural  to  them.  To  combat  theie 
4C  Giants  of  the  Rock,5’  roitinnee 
and  tragedy  may  be  very  ufe  fully 
employed  ;  and  that  race  muft  have 
become  worthlefs  and  degenerate 
indeed,  whom  their  terrors  ffall 
fail  to  roufe,  and  their  griefs  to 
melt. 

“  Nor,  as  an  amufement,  can 
the  elegance  of  that  which  is  drawn 
from  the  perufal  of  a  well-written 
novel,  or  the  reprefentation  of  a 


well-corn pofed  tragedy,  be  difputed. 
It  certainly  is  as  much  a  nobler,  as 
it  is  a  more  harmlefs  employment 
of  time,  than  its  vvafte  in  frivolous 
diffpation,  or  its  abufe  in  the  vigils 
of  play.  But  there  is  a  certain  fort 
of  mind  common  in  vouth,  and 
that  too  of  the  moll  amiable  kind, 
tender,  warm,  and  vilionary,  to 
which  the  walks  of  fancy  and  en- 
thufiafm,  of  romantic  love,  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  forrow,  of  trembling  fern 
fibility,  are  very  unfafe.  To  rea¬ 
ders  of  this  complexion,  the  amufe¬ 
ment  which  the  works  above  men» 
tioned  afford,  fhould,  I  think,  he 
fparingly  allowed,  and  judicioufly 
chofen.  In  fuch  bofoms,  feeling 
or  fufeeptibility  mull;  be  often  re- 
preffed  or  diredted  ;  to  encourage 
it  by  premature  or  unnatural  means, 
is  certainly  hurtful.  They  refera¬ 
ble  fome  luxuriant  foils  which  may 
be  enriched  beyond  a  wholefome 
fertility,  till  weeds  are  their  only 
produce;  weeds,  the  more  to  be  re-* 
gretted,  as,  in  the  language  of  a 
novellift  himfelf, 4<  they  grow  in  the 
44  foil  from  which  virtue  fhould 
44  have  fprungP' 
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[From  the  Firff  Volume  of  Gilpin’s 

turcfque 

44  ^“\NE  of  thefe  peculiar  fea-' 
\_Jr  tures  a  rife  s  from  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  wood  and  cultivation, 
which  is  found  offener  in  Engliflff 
landfcape,  than  in  the  landfcape  of 
other  countries.  In  France,  in 
ltmy,  in  Spain,  and  in  molt  other 
.places,  cultivation,  and  wood  have 
their  feparate  limits.  Trees  grow 
in  detached  wood  ;  and  cultivation 


Obfervations  relative  chiefly  to  Pic- 
Beauty.] 

occupies  vaff,  unbounded  common 
fields.  But  in  England,  the  cuf- 
tom  of  dividing  property  by  hedges, 
and  of  planting  hedge-rows,  fo 
univerfally  prevails,  that  almoft 
wherever  you  have  cultivation, 
there  alfo  you  have  wood. 

44  Now  although  this  regular  in¬ 
termixture  produces  often  deformi¬ 
ty  on  the  nearer  grounds ;  yet,  at 

a  dillance 
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a  diftance  it  is  the  fource  of  great 
beauty.  On  the  fpot,  no  douht, 
and  even  in  the  firif  diilanc.es,  the 
marks  of  the  fpadc,  and  the  plough  ; 
the  hedge,  and  the  ditch  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  the  formalities  of 
hedge-row  trees,  and  fquarc  divi- 
lions  of  property,  are  diigulting  in 
a  hisrh  decree.  But  when  all  thefe 
regular  forms  are  foftened  by  dis¬ 
tance— -when  hedge-row  trees  begin 
to  unite,  and  lengthen  into  llreaks 
along  the  horizon — when  farmT 
houfes,  and  ordinary  buildings  lofe 
all  their  vulgarity  of  fhape,  and 
are  fcattered  about,  in  form  left 
fpots,  through  the  ieveral  parts  of 
a  dlilance— -it  is  inconceivable  what 
richnefs,  and  beauty,  this  mafs  of 
deformity,  when  melted  together, 
adds  to  landfcape,  One  vail  tract 
of  wild,  uncultivated  country,  un- 
lefs  either  varied  by  large  parts, 
or  under  feme  peculiar  circum- 
ilances  of  light,  cannot  produce 
the  etibdl.  Nor  is  it  produced  by 
unbounded  t raffs  of  cultivation  ; 
which,  without  the  intermixture  of 
wood,  cannot  give  richnefs  to  dif¬ 
tance.— Thus  Englifli  landfcape 
affords  a  fpecies  or  rich  dillance, 
which  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country. — —You  have  like- 
wife  from  this  intermixture  of  wood 
and  cultivation,  the  advantage  of 
being  lure  to  find  a  tree  or  two, 
on  the  foreground,  to  adorn  anv 
beautiful  view  you  may  meet  with 
in  the  dillance. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  the 
landfcape  of  this  country,  a  nips 
from  the  great  quantity  of  Englifli 
oak,  with  which  it  abounds.  The 
oak  of  no  country  lias  equal  beauty  : 
nor  does  any  tree  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  lcenery  fo  well,  i  he 
oak  is  the  nobieft  ornament  ot  a 
fore-ground  ;  lp reading',  from  fide 
to  f;de,  its  tortuous  branches  ;  anti 
foliage,  rich  with  fome  autumnal 


tint.  In  a  diffan.ee  alfo  it  appears 
with  equal  advantage  ;  forming  it- 
felt  into  beautiful  clumps,  varied 
more  in  fliape  :  and  perhaps  morfj 
in  colour,  than  the  clumps  of  any 
other  tree.  The  pine  of  Italy  has 
its  beauty,  hanging  over  the  bro¬ 
ken  pediment  of  fome  ruined  tem¬ 
ple.  The  chefnut  of  Calabria  is 
confecrated  by  adorning  the  fore¬ 
grounds  of  Salvator.  The  elm, 
the  aih,  and  the  beech,  have  all 
their  refpedive  beauties  ;  hqt  no 
tree  in  the  for  ell  is  adapted  to  all 
the  purpofes  of  landfcape,  like 
Englifli  oak. 

o 

4 4  Among  the  peculiar  features 
of  Englifli  landfcape,  may  be  added 
the  embelliflied  garden,  and  park- 
feene.  In  other  countries  the  en¬ 
virons  of  great  houfes  are  yet  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  formality. 
The  wonder-working  hand  of  art, 
with  ir’s  regular  cafeades,  fpouting 
fountains,  bights  of  terraces,  and 
other  archievements,  hath  bill  pol- 
feffion  of  the  gardens  of  kings,  and 
princes.  In  England  alone  the 
model  of  nature  is  adopted. 

This  is  a  mode  of  lcenery  inti  rely 
of  the  fylvan  kind.  As  we  leek  a- 
mong  the  wild  works  of  nature  for 
the  fublime,  we  feck  here  for  the 
beautiful :  and  where  there  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  lawn,  wood,  and  water; 
and  thefe  naturally  combined;  and 
not  too  much  decorated  with  build¬ 
ings,  nor  difgra.  ed  by  fantastic  or¬ 
naments  ;  we  find  a  fpecies  of  land¬ 
fcape,  which  no  country,  but  En¬ 
gland,  can  difplay  in  Inch  perfec¬ 
tion  :  not  only  becaufc  this  juft 
tafte  in  decoration  prevails  no 
where  file;  but  alfo,  becaufe  n$ 
where  elfe  are  found  luch  proper 
materials,  The  want  of  Englifli 
oak,  as  we  have  jull:  obferved,  caq 
never  be  made  up,  in  this  kind  c,f 
landfcape  efpecially.  Nor  do  we 
any  where  find  fo  clofe  rich  a 
II 4  ver« 
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verdure.  An  eafy  fwell  may,  every 
where,  be  given  to  ground  :  but  it 
cannot  every  where  be  covered  with 
a  velvet  turf,  which  conditutes  the 
beauty  of  an  embellifhed  lawn. 

u  The  moifture,  and  vapoury 
heavinefs  of  our  atmofphere,  which 
produces  the  rich  verdure  of  our 
lawns  ;  gives  birth  alfo  to  another 
peculiarfeature  in  Englidi  landscape 
— that  obfcurity,  which  is  often 
thrown  over  ditfance.  In  warmer 
climates  efpecially,  the  air  is  purer. 
Thofe  mills  and  vapours  which 
Iteam  from  the  ground  at  night,  are 
difperfed  with  the  morning-fun. 
Under  Italian  Ikies  very  remote 
objedts  are  feen  with  great  didintl- 
■nefs.  And  this  mode  of  vihon,  no 
doubt,  has  it’s  beauty  ;  as  have  all 
the  woiks,  and  all  the  operations 
of  nature. —  But,  at  bed,  this  is 
only  one  mode  of  vifion.  Our 
g  rotifer  atmofphere  (which  likewife 
bath  it’s  feafons  of  purity)  exhibits 
various  modes ;  fome  of  which  are 
in  themfelves  more  beautiful,  than 
the  mod  did  in  <51  vifion. 

“  The  feveral  degrees  of  ob¬ 
fcurity,  which  the  heavinefs  of  our 
atmofphere  gives  to  landfcape,  may 
be  reduced  to  three— ha  zinefs, 
mids,  and  fogs. 

6i  Hazinefs  j uffc  adds  that  light, 
grey  tint — that  thin,  dubious  veil, 
which  is  often  beautifully  fpread 
over  landfcape.  It  hides  nothing. 
It  only  fweetens  the  hues  of  nature 
—  it  gives  a  confequence  to  every 
common  objedf,  by  giving  it  a  more 
Indiftindt  form — it  corrects  the 
glare  of  colours — it  foftens  the 
harfhncfs  of  lines,*  and  above  all, 
It  throws  over  the  face  of  landfcape 
that  harmonizing  tint,  which  blends 
the  whole  into  unity,  and  repofe. 

“  Mid  goes  farther.  It  fpreads 
bill  more  obfcurity  over  the  face 
of  nature.  As  hazinefs  foftens, 
and  adds  a  beauty  perhaps  to  the 


corrected  form  of  landfcape  ;  mill 
is  adapted  to  thofe  landfcapes,  in 
which  we  want  to  hide  much ;  to 
foften  more :  and  to  throw  many 
parts  into  a  greater  didance,  than 
they  naturally  occupy. 

u  Even  the  fog,  which  is  the 
highed  degree  of  a  grofs  atmof¬ 
phere,  is  not  without  it’s  beauty  in. 
landfcape  :  efpecially  in  the  moun- 
tain-fcenes,  which  are  fo  much  the 
objedts  of  the  following  remarks. 
When  partial,  as  it  often  is,  the 
effedtis  granded.  When  fome  vad 
promontory,  iffuing  from  a  cloud 
of  vapour,  with  which  all  it’s  up¬ 
per  parts  are  blended,  dioots  into 
a  lake  ;  the  imagination  is  left  at 
a  lofs  to  dilcover,  whence  it  comes, 
or  to  what  height  it  afpires.  The 
effedf  rifes  with  the  obfcuritv,  and 

J  1  ^ 

the  view'  is  foinetimes  wonderfully 
great. 

“  To  thefe  natural  features, 
which  are,  in  a  great  degree,  pe«? 
culiar  to  the  landfcape  of  England, 
we  may  ladly  add  another,  of  the 
artificial  kind — the  ruins  of  abbeys  ; 
which,  being  naturalized  to  the 
foil,  might  indeed,  without  much 
impropriety,  be  clafied  among  iris 
natural  beauties. 

“  Ruins  are  commonly  divided 
into  two  kinds  ;  cadles,  and  ab¬ 
beys,  Of  the  former  few  countries 
perhaps  can  produce  fo  many,  as 
this  ifland  ;  for  which  various 
caufes  may  be  adigned.  The  feu¬ 
dal  fydem,  which  laded  long  in 
England,  and  was  carried  high, 
produced  a  number  of  cadles  in 
every  part.  King  Stephen’s  reign 
contributed  greatly  to  multiply 
them.  And  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties,  the  continual  wars  with  Scot¬ 
land  had  the  fame  eft'edt.  Many  of 
thefe  buildings,  now  fallen  into 
decay,  remain  obje&s  of  great 
beauty. 
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il  In  the  ruins  of  caftles  how¬ 
ever,  other  countries  may  compare 
with  ours.  But  in  the  remains  of 
abbeys  no  country  certainly  can. 

44  Where  popery  prevails,  the 
abbev  is  Bill  intire  and  inhabited  : 

J  * 

and  of  courfe  lefs  adapted  to  land- 
leap  e. 

44  But  it  is  the  mode  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  gives  fuch  excel¬ 
lence  to  thefe  ruins.  The  Gothic 
ffyle,  in  which  they  are  generally 
eompofed,  is,  I  apprehend-,  unri¬ 
valled  among  foreign  nations;  and 
may  be  called  a  peculiar  feature  in 
Englifh  landfcape. 

44  Many  of  our  ruins  have  been 

built  in  what  is  often  called  the 

Saxon  flyle.  This  is  a  coarfe, 

</ 

heavy  mode  of  architecture ;  and 
feldom  affords  a  beautiful  ruin.  In 
general,  the  Saxon  prevails  mod  in 
the  northern  counties ;  and  the 
Gothic  in  the  fouthern  ;  though 
each  divifton  of  the  kingdom  af¬ 
fords  lbme  inffances  of  both  :  and 
in  many  we  find  them  mixed. 

44  What  we  call  Saxon  architec¬ 
ture  feems  to  have  been  the  awk¬ 
ward  imitation  of  Greek,  and  Ro¬ 
man  models.  What  buildings  of 
Roman  origin  were  left  in  England, 
were  probably  deftroyed  by  the 
ruthlefs  Saxon  in  his  early  ravages. 
Afterwards,  when  Alfred  the  Great, 
having  eftablithed  government,  and 
religion,  turned  his  view  to  arts, 
we  are  told  he  was  obliged  to  lend 
to  the  continent  for  architects.  In 
what  fpecies  of  architecture  the 
buildings  of  this  prince  were  com- 
pofed,  we  know  not:  but  probably 
in  a  purer  ffyle,  than  what  vve  now 
call  Saxon  ;  as  Alfred  lived  nearer 
Roman  times ;  and  perhaps  poi- 
fefied  in  his  own  country  fome  of 
thofe  beautiful  models,  which  might 
have  efcaped  the  rage  of  his  an- 
ceftors.  Even  now,  amidff  all  that 
Jieavinefs,  and  barbarilm,  which 


we  call  Saxon,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  fome  features  of  Roman  ori¬ 
gin.  Among  the  ruins  of  Brink- 
burn  abbey,  between  Rothbury, 
and  Warkworth,  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  we  difeover  in  fome  parts 
even  Roman  elegance. 

44  This  fpecies  of  architecture  is 
fuppofed  to  have  continued  till  the 
time  of  the  Crufades  ;  when  a  new 
fiyle  of  ornament  at  leaft,  fantaftfc 
in  the  high  eft  degree,  began  to  gp- 
pear.  It  forms  a  kind  of  compq- 
fite  with  the  Saxon  ;  and  hath  been 
called  by  fome  antiquarians  the  Sa¬ 
racenic  :  though  others  difallow 
the  term.  Many  ruins  of  this  kind 
are  ftill  exifting. 

14  The  Eneftifh  architect  how- 
ever  began,  by  degrees,  to  ftrike 
out  a  new  mode  of  architecture  for 
himfelf  ;  without  fearching  thb 
continent  for  models.  This  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Gothic  ;  but  for  what  rea- 
fon,  it  is  hard  to  fay :  for  the 
Goths,  who  were  never  in  England, 
had  been  even  forgotten,  when  it 
was  invented ;  which  was  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  1 1.  It  is  be¬ 
tides  found  no  where,  I  believe, 
but  in.  England  ;  except  in  fuch 
parts  of  France,  as  were  in  poffelfion 
of  the  Englifli. 

44  In  this  beautiful  fpecies  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  the  antiquarian  points 
out  three  periods. 

44  When  it  firft  appeared,  the 
round  Saxon  arch  began  to  change 
into  the  pointed  one  ;  and  the  fhort, 
clumfy  pillar  began  to  clutter  ;  but 
ftill  the  Saxon  heavinefs  in  parr  pre¬ 
vailed.  Salitbury  cathedral,  which 
was  finithed  about  the  year  1250, 
is  generally  confidered  as  a  very 
pure  fpecimen  of  the  Gothic,  in 
it’s  firft,  and  ruder  form. 

44  By  degrees  improvements  in 
architecture  were  introduced.  The 
eaft-vvindow  being  inlargeu,  was 
trailed  over  with  beautiful  fcrawl- 

work  ; 
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work  ;  while  the  cl  uttered -pi liar 
"began  to  increafe  in  height,  and 
elegance  ;  and  to  arch,  and  ramify 
along  the  roof.  Inttiort,  an  in  tire 
new  mode  of  architecture,  purely 
Britifh,  was  introduced.  The 
grandeur  of  the  Roman —  the  hea- 
vinefs  of  the  Saxon  —  and  the  gro- 
tefque  ornament  of  the  Saracenic, 
were  all  equally  relinquilhed.  An 
airy  lightnefs  pervaded  the  whole  ; 
and  ornaments  of  a  new  invention 
took  place.  The  cathedral  of  York, 
and  part  of  Canterbury,  among 
many  others,  are  beautiful  exam- 
pies  of  this  period  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture. 

44  About  the  time  of  the  later 
Henries,  the  laft  period  began  to 
obtain  ;  in  the  architecture  of 
which  the  flat,  hone  roof,  and  a 
variety  of  different  ornaments  were 
the  chief  clraracterittics.  Of  this 
inriched  ttyle  King’s  college  chapel 
5 n  Cambridge,  and  Henry  VII. *s  at 
Weffminffer,  are  two  of  the  moll 
elegant  examples.  1  he  flat,  hone 
roof  is  generally >  even  at  this  day, 
confidered,  as  a  wonderful  effort  of 
art.  ,  It  is  laid,  that  Sir  Chriito- 
pher  Wren  himfelf  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  it.  He  would  fay,  44  Tell 

me  where  to  place  the  ffrff  hone  j 
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44  and  I  will  follow  it  with  a  ft® 
44  cond.” 

44  This  ttyle-  is  generally  pon« 
fidered  as  the  perfection  of  Gothic 
architecture.  I  own,  it  rather  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  the  decline  of  the  art. 
The  ornaments  fo  affedtedly  intro¬ 
duced,  and  patched  on  ;  as  the 
rofe  and  portcullis  in  King’s  col¬ 
lege  chapel,  have  not,  in  my  eye, 
the  beauty  of  the  middle  ffyle  ;  in 
which  every  ornament  arifes  na¬ 
turally  from  the  feveral  members 
of  the  building  ;  and  makes  a  part 
of  the  pile  itfelf.  Nor  has  the  fiat 
roof,  with  all  it’s  ornaments,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  ribbed,  and  pointed 
one. 

44  Abbeys  formerly  abounded 
fo  much  in  England,  that  a  deli* 
cious  valley  could  fcarce  be  found, 
in  which  one  of  them  was  not  fta- 
tionsd.  The  very  iites  of  many  of 
thefe  ancient  edifices  are  now  obli¬ 
terated  by  the  plough  ;  yet  {fill  fo 
many  elegant  ruins  of  this  kind  are 
left,  that  they  may  be  called,  not 
only  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
Englifh  landfcape ;  but  may  be 
ranked  alfo  among  it’s  molt  piCtui 
refque  beauties,” 
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Pr.  HER  SCHELL  ACCOUNT  of  the  RECOVERY  of  TWO  SA¬ 
TELLITES  revolving;  round  the  GEORGIAN  PLANET. 


[From  the  Seventy-feventh  Volume 

HE  great  difiance  of  the 
Georgian  planet,  and  its 
prefen.t  iituation  in  a  part  of  the 
zodiac  which  is  fcattered  over  with 
a  multitude  of  fmall  Ears,  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  uncommonly  difficult  to 
determine  whether,  like  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  it  be  attended  by  fatel- 
lites.  In  purfuit  of  this  inquiry, 
having  frequently  directed  large  te- 
lefcopes  to  this  remote  planet,  and 
finding'  rnyfelf  continually  difap- 
pointed,  1  afcribed  my  failure  to 
the  want  of  fufficient  light  in  the 
inftruments  I  ufed  ;  and,  for  a 
while,  gave  over  the  attempt. 

In  the  beginning  of  laft  month, 
however,  I  was  often  furprifed 
when  I  reviewed  nebulae  that  had 
been  ieen  in  former  fweeps,  to  find 
how  much  brighter  they  appeared, 
and  with  how  much  greater  facility 
I  law  them.  The  caufe  of  it  could 
be  no  other  than  the  quantity  of 
light  that  was  gained  by  laying 
abide  the  fmall  fpeculum,  and  in¬ 
troducing  the  front-vjew ;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  has  been  inferred, 
by  way  of  note,  to  the  catalogue 
of  nebulae  contained  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadtions,  voh  lxxvi. 

p.  499* 

u  It  would  not  have  been  par¬ 
donable  to  negleCt  fuch  an  advan¬ 
tage,  when  there  was  a  particular 
objedt  in  view,  where  an  acccffion 
of  light  was  of  the  utmolt  confe- 
q uence  ;  and  I  wondered  why  it 
had  not  ftruck  me  fooner.  The 
iitb  of  January,  therefore,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  general  review  of  the 
•  heavens,  I  feledted  a  fweep  which 
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of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,] 

led  to  the  Georgian  planet ;  and* 
while  it  palled  the  meridian,  I  per¬ 
ceived  near  its  difk,  and  within  a 
few  of  its  diameters,  fome  very 
faint  liars  whole  places  I  noted 
down  with  great  care, 

44  The  next  day,  when  the  pla¬ 
net  returned  to  the  meridian,  I 
looked  with  a  molt  lcrutinizing  eye 
for  my  fmall  liars,  apd  perceived 
that  two  of  them  were  miffing.  Had 
1  been  lefs  acquainted  with  optica! 
deceptions,  1  fhould  immediately 
have  announced  the  exigence  of 
one  or  more  fatellites  to  our  new 
planet :  but  it  was  neceflary,  that 
f  fhould  have  no  doubts.  The 
lead  hazinefs,  otherwife  impercep¬ 
tible,  may  often  obfeure  fmall  liars; 
and  I  judged,  therefore,  that  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  a  feries  of  obierva- 
tions  ought  to  fatisfy  me,  in  a  cafe 
of  this  importance.  To  this  end  I 
noticed  all  the  fmall  Ears  that  were 
near  the  planet  the  14th,  17th, 

1 8th,  and  24th  of  January,  and 
the  4th  and  5th  of  February  ;  and 
though,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  I 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  ex- 
illence  of  at  leal!  one  fatellite,  I 
thought  it  right  to  defer  this  com¬ 
munication  till  I  could  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  it  actually  in 
motion.  Accordingly  I  began  to 
purfue  this  fatellite  on  Feb.  the  7th, 
about  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  kept  it  in  view  till  three  in  the 
morning  on  Feb.  the  Sth  ;  at  which 
time,  on  account  of  the  fituation. 
of  my  houfe,  which  intercepts  a 
view  of  part  of  the  ecliptic,  I  was 
obliged  to  give  over  the  chace  :  and 

.  during 
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during-  thofe  nine  hours  I  faw  this 
fatellite  faithfully  attend  its  prima¬ 
ry  planet,  and  at  the  fame  time 
keep  on,  in  its  own  courfe,  by 
defcribing  a  confiderable  arch  of 
its  proper  orbit. 

44  While  I  was  chiefly  attending 
to  the  motion  of  this  fatellite,  I  did 
pot  forget  to  follow  another  ihiail 
Ear,  which  I  was  pretty  well  af- 
fured  was  alfo  a  fatellite,  efpecially 
as  I  had,  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  January,  oblerved  two  final  1 
Ears  which  were  wanting  the  17th, 
and  again  miffed  other  two  the  24th 
which  had  been  noticed  the  1 8th  ; 
but,  whether  owing  to  my  great 
attention  to  the  former  fatellite,  or 
to  the  clofenefs  of  this  latter,  which 
was  nearly  hidden  in  the  rays  of 
the  planet,  I  could  not  be  well  af- 
fured  of  its  motion.  Indeed,  to¬ 
wards  morning,  when  a  change  of 
place,  in  fo  confiderable  an  inter¬ 
val  as  nine  hours,  would  have  been 
m oft  confpicyous,  the  moon  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  faint  light  of  this 
fatellite,  fo  that  1  could  no  longer 
perceive  it. 

1  44  The  fir  ft  moment  that  offered 
for  continuing  thefe  obfervations 
was  on  Friday  the  9^)  when  I  law 
my  firft  difcovered  fatellite  nearly 
in  the  place  where  I  expe&ed  to 
End  it,  I  perceived  alio,  that  the 
next  fuppofed  fatellite  was  not  in 
the  iituation  where  I  had  let t  it  on 
the  7th,  and  could  now  diftinguifn 
very  plainly  that  it  had  advanced  in 
its  orbit,  iince  that  day,  in  the 
fame  direction  with  the  other  fatel¬ 
lite,  but  at  a  quicker  rate.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  it  moves  in  a 
more  contracted  orbit ;  and  I  ftiall 
therefore  call  it  in  future  the  firft 
fatellite,  though  laft  difcovered,  or 
lather  laft  after  rained  ;  iince  I  do 
mt  doubt  but  that  I  law  them  both, 
tor  the  firft  time,  on  the  fame  day, 
which  was  January  the  1  ith,  1787. 

4i  I  now  directed  all  my  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  firft  fatellite,  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  fee  it  for  about 
three  hours  and  a  quarter  |  during 
which  time,  as  far  as  one  might 
judge,  it  preferved  its  courfe®  The 
interval  which  the  cloudy  weather 
had  afforded  was,  however  rather 
too  Ihort  for  feeing  its  motion  fuf* 
ficiently,  fo  that  1  deferred  a  final 
judgment  till  the  10th ;  and,  in 
order  to  put  my  theory  of  thefe 
two  fatellites  to  a  trial,  I  made  a 
fketch  on  paper,  to  point  out  be¬ 
fore-hand  their  Iituation  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  planet,  and  its  parallel 
of  declination. 

44  The  long  expected  evening 
came  on,  and,  notwit h Handing  the 
moll  unfavourable  appearance  of 
dark  weather,  it  cleared  up  at  laft. 
And  the  heavens  now  difplayed  the 
original  of  my  drawing,  by  (hew¬ 
ing,  in  the  fituation  I  had  deli¬ 
neated  them,  the  Georgian  planet 
attended  by  two  fatellites. 

4 4  I  confefs  that  this  fccne  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  with  additional  beau¬ 
ty,  as  the  little  ftcondary  planets 
feetned  to  give  a  dignity  to  the 
primary  one,  which  raifes  it  intq 
a  more  confpicuous  Iituation  among 
the  great  bodies  of  our  folar  fyfteni, 

44 1  have  notfeen  them  long  enough 
to  affign  their  periodical  times  with 
great  accuracy  ;  but  fuppofe  that 
the  firft  performs  a  fynodical  revo¬ 
lution  in  about  eight  days  and 
three-quarters,  and  the  fecond  in 
nearly  thirteen  days  and  an  half. 

44  Their  orbits  make  a  confider¬ 
able  angle  with  the  ecliptic  ;  but 
to  afiign  the  real  quantity  of  this 
inclination,  with  many  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  much  contrivance  : 
for,  as  eftiinations  by  the  eye  can¬ 
not  but  be  extremely  fallacious,  I  do 
not  expedt  to  give  a  good  account 
of  their  orbits  till  I  can  bring  fome 
of  my  micrometers  to  bear  Upon 
them ;  which,  thefe  laft  nights,  I 

have 
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have  in  vain  attempted,  their  light  of  my  delicate  micrometers  vifible. 
being  fo  feeble  as  not  to  fuffer  the  I  have,  neverthelefs,  feveral  re- 
leaft  illumination,  and  that  of  the  fources  in  view,  and  do  not  defpair 
planet  not  being  ftrong  enough  to  of  fucceeding  pretty  well  in  the 
render  the  fmall  iilk-worm’s  threads  end.’" 


Dr,  HER SCH EL’S  ACCOUNT  of  THREE  VOLCANOS  in  the 

MOON, 

[From  the  fame  Work.] 


“  T  T  will  be  necefifary  to  fay  a 
!  few  words  by  way  of  intro¬ 


duction  to  the  account  I  have  to 
give  of  fome  appearances  upon  the 
moon,  which  I  perceived  the  19th 
and  20th  of  this  month.  The 
phenomena  of  nature,  efpecially 
t-hofe  that  fall  under  the  infpedtion 
of  the  aftronomer,  are  to  be  viewed, 
not  only  with  the  ufual  attention  to 
£a£ts  as  they  occur,  but  with  the 
eve  of  reafon  and  experience.  In 
this  we  are  however  not  allowed 
to  depart  from  plain  appearances  ; 
though  their  origin  and  hgni dea¬ 
th)  n  fliouid  be  indicated  by  the  moft 
eh  aradfe  riling  features.  Thus, 
when  we  fee,  on  the  fur  face  of  the 
moon,  a  great  number  of  eleva¬ 
tions,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  an  half  in  height,  we  are  ft  rid - 
ly  intitled  to  call  them  mountains  ; 
but,  when,  we  attend  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  fhape,  in  which  many  of 
them  refemble  the  craters  of  our 
volcanos,  and  thence  argue,  that 
they  owe  their  origin  to  the  fame 
caufe  which  has  modelled  many  of 
thefe,  we  may  be  faid  to  fee  by 
analogy,  or  with  the  eye  of  reafon. 
Now,  in  this  latter  cafe,  though  it 
may  be  convenient,  in  fpeaking  of 
phenomena,  to  nfe  expreftions  that 
can  only  be  juffified  by  reasoning 
upon  the  fads  themfelves,  it  will 
certainly  be  the  fafeft  way  not 
to  negled  a  full  defeription  of 
them,  that  it  may  appear  to  others 
how  far  we  have  been  authorized 
to  ufe  the  mental  eye.  This  being 
•premifed,  I -may  fafely  proceed  to 
give  my  obferyations.  / 


April  19,  1787^  to  h.  36'  fidereal 
time. 

I  perceive  three  volcanos  in 
different  places  of  the  dark  part  of 
the  new  moon.  Two  of  them  are 
either  already  nearly  extind,  or 
otherwife  in  a  ftate  of  going  to 
break  out :  which  perhaps  may  be 
decided  next  lunation.  The  third 
fliews  an  adual  eruption  of  fire,  or 
luminous  matter.  I  meafured  the 
diftance  of  the  crater  from  the  nor¬ 
thern  limb  of  the  moon,  and  found 
it  3/  37"  ,3.  Its  light  is  much 
brighter  than  the  nucleus  of  the 
comet  which  M.  Mechain  difeover- 
ed  at  Paris  the  10th  of  this  month, 

April  20,  1787,  10  h.  2'  fidereal 
time. 

The  volcano  burns  with  great¬ 
er  violence  than  la  ft  night.  I  be¬ 
lieve  its  diameter  cannot  he  lefts 
than  by  comparing  it  with  that 
of  the  Georgian  planet;  as  Jupiter 
was  near  at  hand,  I  turned  the  te¬ 
le  fcope  to  his  third  farellite,  and 
eftimated  the  diameter  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  part  of  the  volcano  to  be  equal 
to  at  leaft  twice  that  of  the  fatellite. 
Hence  we  may  compute  that  the 
filming  or  burning  matter  rnuft  be 
above  three  miles  in  diameter.  It 
is  of  an  irregular  round  figure,  and, 
very  fharply  defined  on  the  edges. 
The  other  two  volcanos  are  much 
farther  towards  the  center  of  the 
moon,  and  refemble  large,  pretty 
faint  nebulae,  that  are  gradually 
much  brighter  in  the  middle;  but 
no  well  defined  luminous,  fpot  can 
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fee  difcerned  in  them.  Thefe  three 
fpots  are  plainly  to  be  diftiiiguifh- 
cd  from  the  red  of  the  mai*KS  upon 
the  nioon  ;  for  tile  reflection  of  the 
fun’s  rays  from  the  earth  is,  in  its 
p  re  lent  nutation,  fuffieiently  bright 
with  a  ten-feet  reflect  or,  to  Ihew 
the  moori’s  fpots,  even  the  darkefl 
of  them  :  nor  did  I  perceive  any 
fimilar  phenomena  laft  kt  nation, 
though  I  then  viewed  the  fame 
places  with  the  fame  inftrument. 

u  The  appearance  of  what  I 
have  called  the  a&ual  fire  or  erup¬ 
tion  of  a  volcano,  exadtly  refem- 
bled  a  fmall  piece  of  burning  char¬ 
coal,  when  it  is  covered  by  a  very 
thin  coat  of  white  a  dies,  which  fre¬ 
quently  adhere  to  it  when  it  has 
been  fome  time  ignited  ;  and  it  had 
a  degree  of  brightnefs,  about  as 
ilrong  as  that  with  which  Inch  a 
coal  would  be  feen  to  glow  in  faint 
daylight. 

“  All  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
volcanic  mountain  feemed  to  be 
faintly  illuminated  by  the  eruption, 
and  were  gradually  more  obfcure 
as  they  lay  at  a  greater  diltance 
from  the  crater. 

“  This  eruption  vefembled  much 
that  which  I  faw  on  the  4th  of 
May,  in  the  year  1783  ;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which,  with  many  remark¬ 
able  particulars  relating  to  volca¬ 
nic  mountains  in  the  moon,  I  fhali 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  com¬ 
municating  to  this  fociety.  It,  dif¬ 


fered,  however,  confiderabty  in 
magnitude  and  brightnefs ;  for  the 
volcano  of  the  year  1783,  though 
liiuch  brighter  than  that  which  is 
now  buttling,  Was  not  nearly  fa 
large  in  the  dimenfions  of  its  erup¬ 
tion  1  the  former  feen  in  the  te- 
Jefcope  refembled  it  liar  of  the 
fourth  magnitude  as  it  appears  to 
the  natural  eye  ;  this,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fhews  a  viflble  difk  of  lu¬ 
minous  matter,  very  different  from 
the  fparkling  brightnefs  of  liar- 
light. 

P.  S>  M.  Mechain  having  fa¬ 
voured  me  with  an  account  ot  the 
dilcovery  of  his  comet,  I  looked 
for  it  among  the  Pleiades,  fuppof- 
ing  its  track  lince  the  10th  of  this 
month  to  lie  that  way  ;  and  faw  it 
April  19th,  at  10  h,  io^  tidereai 
time,  when  it  preceded  Fl.  d 
Pleiadum  about  5^"  in  time,  with 
nearly  the  fame  declination  as  that 
Par  j  but  no  great  accuracy  was 
attempted  in  the  determination  of 
its  place.  As  I  have  mentioned 
the  comet  in  a  foregoing  paragraph 
of  this  paper,  I  thought  it  proper 
here  to  add  my  obfervation  of  it, 
44  The  comet  is  nearly  round,  with 
44  a  fmall  tail  towards  the  north 
44  following  part:  the  chevelure 
44  extends  to  about  four  or  live 
44  minutes  ;  and  it  has  a  central, 
44  very  lmall,  ill-defined  nucleus* 
44  of  no  great  brightnefs.” 


EXPERIMENTS  on  the  MOISTURE  abforbed  from  the  ATMO¬ 
SPHERE  by  various  SUBSTANCES.  By  Sir  BENJAMIN 
THOMPSON,  Knt.  F.R.S.  * 

{From  the  fame  Work,] 

“  TOEING  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  with  refpedl  to  heat,  and  particu- 
i)  experiments,  upon  the  con-  larly  of  luch  fubftancesas  are  com- 
dudtiug  powers  ©f  various  bodies  monly  made  ufe  of  for  cloathing* 

k .  la 
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in  order  to  fee  if  I  could  difcover 
any  relation  between  the  conducting 
powers  of  thole  fubftances,  and 
their  power  of  abforbing  moifture 
from  the  atmofphere,  I  made  the 
following  experiments. 

44  Having  provided  a  quantity  of 
each  of  the  undermentioned  fub- 
ilanc-es,  in  a  hate  of  the  moil  per- 
fciSt  cleannefs  and  purity,  I  expofed 
them,  ip  read  out  upon  clean  China- 
plates,  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
dry  air  of  a  very  warm  room  (which 
had  been  heated  every  day  for  fe¬ 
deral  months  by  a  German  hove), 
the  laft  fix  hours  the  heat  being 
kept  up  to  85°  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer ;  after  which  I  entered 
the  room  with  a  very  accurate  ba¬ 
lance,  and  weighed  equal  quantities 
of  thefe  various  fubftances,  as  ex- 
preffed  in  the  following  table. 

44  This  being  done,  and  each 
fubftance  being  equally  fpread  out 
upon  a  very  clean  China  plate,  they 
were  removed  into  a  very  large  un¬ 
inhabited  room  upon  the  fecond 
floor,  where  they  were  expofed  48 


hours,  upon  a  table  placed  in  the 
middle  ot  a  room,  the  air  of  the 
room  being  at  the  temperature  of 
45°  F» ;  after  which  they  were  care¬ 
fully  weighed  (in  the  room)  and 
were  found  to  Weigh  as  under  men¬ 
tioned. 

44  They  were  then  removed  into 
a  very  damp  cellar,  and  placed  up¬ 
on  a  table,  in  the  middle  of  a  vault, 
where  the  air,  which  appeared  by 
the  hygrometer  to  be  completely 
faturated  with  moifture,  was  at  the 
temperature  of  45 0  F.  ;  and  in  this 
fituation  they  were  buffered  to  re¬ 
main  three  days  and  three  nights, 
the  vault  being  hung  round,  during 
all  this  time,  with  wet  linen  cloths, 
to  render  the  air  as  damp  as  poffihle, 
and  the  door  of  the  vault  being 
fhut. 

44  At  the  end  of  the  three  days  I 
entered  the  vault,  with  the  balance, 
and  weighed  the  various  fubftances 
upon  the  fpot,  when  they  were 
found  to  weigh  as  is  expreffed  in  the 
third  column  of  the  following  table. 


Weight  after  Weight  after  Vyeight  after 
The  various  fubftances.  being  dried  24  being  expofed  being  expofed 

hours  in  a  hot  48  hours  in  a  72  hours  in  3, 
room.  cold,uninabit-  damp  cellar.' 

ed  room. 


Seep’s  wool  -  - 

Beaver’s  fur  -  **  *»  . 

The  fur  of  a  Ruffian  hare 
Eidef'down  ... 
j  Raw,  (ingle  thread 
1  N  (  Ravelingsof  whicetaffety 
T  .  j  Fine  lint 
inen  |  Ravelin  gs  of  fine  linen 
Cotton  wool  -  - 

Silver  wire,  very  fine,  gilt,  and 
flatted,  being  the  raveiings  of 
gold  lace. 


Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

loco 

1 

4- 

00 

O 

s 

1163 

1COO 

-J-  1072  * — 

1 125 

1000 

—  3065  — 

I  1 1£ 

1000 

—  .  1067  — - 

I  I  12 

I  coo 

—  2057  — 

1107 

2  000 

—  1054  — 

1103 

loco 

—  1 046  •— 

1102 

1000 

•— <  1 044 

1082 

1000 

—>»»  1 043 

IO89 

1000 

—  1000  — 

loop 
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*  N.  R.  The  weight  made  life  of 
m  thefe  experiments  was  that  of 
Cologne,  the  parts  or  lead  diviiions 
being  =  -6y\t6  Partof  a  mark,  con- 
fequently  1000  of  thefe  parts  make 
about  52!  grains  of  Troy. 

«  I  did  not  add  the  filver  wire  to 
the  bodies  above  mentioned  from 
any  idea  thaf:  that  fubftance  could 
poffibly  imbibe  moifture  from  the 
atmol'phere  ;  but  I  was  willing  to 
fee  whether  a  metal,  placed  in  air 
faturated  with  water,  is  not  capable 
of  receiving  a  fmall  addition  of 
weight  from  the  moifture  attradied 
by  it,  and  attached  to  its  furface  ; 
from  the  refuit  of  the  experiment, 
however,  it  fliould  feem  that  no 
fuch  at  t  radii  on  fubfifts  between  the 
metal  I  made  ule  of,  and  the  watery 
vapour  diffolved  in  air. 

u  I  was  totally  miflaken  in  my 
conjectures  relative  to  the  refults  of 
the  experiments  with  the  other  fub- 
ftances.  As  linen  is  known  to  at- 
t'rsbdt  water  with  fo  much  avidity  ; 
and  as,  on  the  contrary,  wool,  hair, 
feathers,  and  other  like  animal  fub- 
ftances,  are  made  wet  with  fomuch 
difficulty,  I  had  little  doubt  but 
that  linen  would  be  found  to  attradt 
moifture  from  the  atmofphere  with 
much  greater  force  than  any  of  thole 
fubftances  ;  and  that,  under  fimilar 
circumflances,  it  would  be  found  to 
contain  much  more  water :  and  I 
was  much  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
npbn  recolledling  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  apparent  dampnels  of 
linen  and  of  woollen  clothes,  when 
they  are  both  expoled  to  the  lame 
atmofphere.  But  thefe  experiments 
have  convinced  me,  that  all  my  ('pe¬ 
culations  were  founded  upon  erro¬ 
neous  principles. 

44  It  fliould  feem,  that  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  which  are  the  molt  eafily  Wet, 
or  which  receive  water,  in  its  un- 
e  brine  form,  with  the  greateft  eafe, 
ara  not  thofe  which, in  all  cafes  at- 
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tradt  the  watery  vapour  diffolved  in 
the  air  with  the  greateft  force. 

“  Perhaps  the  apparent  dampnefs 
of  linen,  to  the  touch,  ariles  more 
from  the  eafe  with  which  that  fub¬ 
ftance  partswith  the  water  it  contains, 
than  tram  the  quantity  of  water  it 
adtually  holds :  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  body  appears  hot  to  the 
touch,  in  confequence  of  its  parting 
freely  with  its  heat,  while  another 
body,  which  is  actually  at  the  fame 
temperature,  but  which  witholds 
its  heat  with  greater  obftinacy,  af- 
fedts  the  fenfe  of  feeling  much  iefs 
violently. 

44  It  is  well  known,  that  woollen 
clothes,  fuch  as  flannels,  &c.  worn 
next  the  fkin,  greatly  promote  in- 
fenlible  perfpiration.  May  not  this 
arife  principally  from  the  ftrong 
attraction  which  fubfifts  between 
wool  and  the  watery  vapour  which 
is  continually  ifluing  from  the  hu¬ 
man  body  r 

“  That  it  docs  not  depend  entire¬ 
ly  upon  the  warmth  of  that  cover* 
ing,  is  clear  ;  for  the  fame  degree 
of  warmth,  produced  bv  wearing 
more  clothing  of  a  different  kind, 
does  not  produce  the  fame  effedt. 

41  The  perfpiration  of  the  human 
body  being  abforbed  by  a  covering 
of  flannel,  it  is  immediately  diftri- 
buted  through  the  whole  thicknefs 
of  that  fubftance,  and  by  that  means 
expofed  by  a  very  large  furface  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  atmolphere; 
and  the  lofs  of  this  watery  vapour, 
which  the  flannel  fuftains  on  the 
one  fde,  by  evaporation,  being 
immediately  rellored  from  the  other, 
in  confequence  of  the  ftrong  attrac¬ 
tion  between  the  flannel  and  this 
vapour,  the  pores  of  the  1km  are 
difencumbcred,  and  they  are  conti¬ 
nually  fur  rounded  by  a  dry,  war#)* 
and  falubrious  atmofphere. 

44  I  am  aftoniflied,  that  the  cuf- 
tom  of  wearing  flannel  next  the  (kin 

fliould 
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mould  hot  have  prevailed  more  uni- 
Terially.  I  am  confident  it  would 
prevent  a  multitude  of  difeafes  ; 
and  I  know  of  no  greater  luxury 
than  the  comfortable  fenfation 
which  arifes  from  wearing  it,  Spe¬ 
cially  after  one  is  a  little  aceuftomed 
to  it. 

It  is  a  miftaken  notion,  that  it 
Is  too  warm  a  cloathing  for  fummer. 
I  have  worn  it  in  the  hotted  cli¬ 
mates,  and  in  all  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  never  found  the  lead  in¬ 
convenience  from  it.  It  is  the 
warm  bath  of  a  perfpiration  con¬ 
fined  by  a  linen  fhirt,  wet  with 
fiweat,  which  renders  the  fummer 
beats  of  fiauthern  climates  fo  inf  up- 
portable  ;  but  flannel  promotes  per¬ 
fpiration,  and  favours  its  evapora¬ 
tion  ;  and  evaporation,  as  is  well 
known,  produces  pofitive  cold. 

6i  [  fir  ft  began  to  wear  flannel, 
not  from  any  knowledge  which  I 
had  of  its  properties,  but  merely 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  very 
able  phyfician  (fir  Richard  Jebb)  ; 
and  when  I  began  the  experiments 
of  which  I  have  here  given  ar* 
account,  I  little  thought  of  dii- 
covering  the  phyficai  caufe  of  the 
good  effects  which  I  had  experienced 
from  it;  nor  had  I  the  mod  diftant 
idea  of  mentioning  the  circum  dance. 
I  fliall  be  happy,  however,  if  what 


I  have  faid,  or  done,  upon  the 
fubieftj  fliould  induce  others  to 
make  a  trial  of  what  1  have  io  long 
experienced  with,  the  greatell  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  which,  l  ain  confident, 
they  will  find  to  contribute  greatly 
to  health,  and  confer] oentiy  to  all 
the  other  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  life. 

“  I  fliall  then  think  th'efe  expe¬ 
riments,  trifling  as  they  may  appear, 
by  far  the  mod  fortunate,  and  the 
mod  important  ones  I  have  ever 
made. 

With  regard  to  the  original 
object  of  thefe  experiments,  the 
difeovery  of  the  relation  which  1. 
thought  might  poliibly  flub  fid  be¬ 
tween  the  warmth  of  the  fub- 
ftanccs  in  quell  ion;  when  made  uic 
of  as  c loathing,  and  their  powers 
of  attracting  moifuire  from  the  at- 
mofphere  ;  or,  in  other  words,  be¬ 
tween  the  quantities  !of  water  they 
contain,  and  their  coildudtihg  pow¬ 
ers  with  regard  to  heat;  I  could 
not  find  that  thefe  properties  de¬ 
pended  in  any  manner  upon,  or 
were  in  any  way  connected  with, 
each  other. 

a  The  re  fit  It  of  my  experiments 
upon  the  conducing  powers  of  thefe 
fubdances,  I  referve  for  a  future 
communication*” 


On  the  PRODUCTION  of  BORAX.  In  a  Letter  from  WILLIAM 

BLAZE,  Efq. 


[From  the  fame  Work,] 


\/fY  Journey  t0  *Ue  northern 
XVJ_  mountains  in  January  lad, 
In  attendance  upon  the  vizier,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  fatisfying,  in 
fome  degree,  my  curiolity  on  the 
fubjedt  you  are  fo  defirous  of  being 
2787. 


informed,  of,  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  borax.  The  place 
which  his  excellency  vifited  is  called 
Betowle,  and  is  a  Imall  principality 
in  the  fil'd  of  the  northern  moun¬ 
tains,  where  they  rife  from  the 
1  plains 
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plains  of  Til  tl  do  Ran,  and  is  diftant 
from  Lucknow  about  two  hundred 
miles  N.  E.  The  town  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  mart,  where  the  commodities 
of  the  mountains  are  exchanged  for 
thofe  of  the  plain.  The  raja,  or 
prince  of  the  country,  holds  his 
pallellion s  in  the  hills  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  love  reign  j  but  for  thofe  on 
the  plain  he  owes  fealty,  and  pays 
tribute  to  the  vizier.  He  there¬ 
fore  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
paying  homage  in  per fon  to  hi^  lord. 
During  his  flay  at  court,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  enqui¬ 
ries  I  wifhed  from  his  people,  and 
particularly  from  his  dewan  or  mi- 
niter,  who  had  with  him  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where 
the  borax  is  made. 

44  This  faline  fubflance,  called  in 
the  language  of  this  country  Jkva- 
gab,  is  brought  into  HindoUan  mart 
the  mountains  of  Tibbet.  The 
place  where  it  is  produced  is  in  the 
kingdo.ni  of  jumlate,  diftant  from 
Betowle  about  thirty  days  journey 
north.  Jumlate  is  the  iargefl  of 
the  kingdoms  in  that  part  of  the 
Tibbet  mountains,  and  is  confidered 
as  holding  a  fuperiority  over  all  the 
reft. 

4 4  The  place  where  the  borax  is 
produced  is  deferibed  to  be  in  a 
l'mall  valley,  fuiTOunded  with  fnowy 
mountains,  in  wrhich  is  a  lake,  about 
fix  miles  in  circumference,  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  which  is  conflantly  hot,  fo 
much  fo  that  the  hand  cannot  be 
held  in  it  for  any  time.  The  ground 
round  the  banks  of  the  lake  is  per¬ 
fectly  barren,  not  producing  even 
a  blade  of  grafts ;  and  the  earth  is 
full  of  a  ialine  matter  in  Inch  plenty 
that, ,  after  falls  of  rain  or  fnow,  it 
concretes  in  white  flakes  upon  the 
fur  face,  like  the  natron  in  Hindof- 
tan.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  lake, 
in  thq  winter  fteafton,  when  the  falls 
pf  friow  begin,  the  earth  isJ  formed 
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into  fmall  refervoirs,  by  railing  it 
into  banks  about  fix  inches  high  * 
when  thefte  are  filled  with  fnow,  the 
hot  water  from  the  lake  is  thrown 
upon  it,  which,  together  with  the 
water  from  the  melted  fnow,  remains 
in  the  reftervoir,  to  be  partly  ab¬ 
ler  bed  by  the  earth,  and  partly 
evaporated  by  the  fun  ;  a! ter  which 
there  remains  at  the  bottom. a  cake 
oft  fometimes  half  an  inch  thick, 
of  crude  borax,  which  is  taken  up 

and  referved  for  ufte.  It  can  only 
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be  made;  in  the  winter  fteafton,  be- 
caufte  the  falls  of  fnow  are  indifperm 
fably  requitite,  and  alfo  becaufe 
the  faline  appearances  upon  the 
earth  are  flrongeft  at  that  feafon * 
When  once  it  has  been  made  upon 
any  fpot,  in  the  manner  above  de¬ 
feribed,  it  cannot  be  made  again 
u p o n.  t he  fame  place,  till  the  in ow 
fliall  have  fallen  upon  it  and  dim 
iblved  three  or  four  times ;  after 
which  the  faline  efliorefcence  re¬ 
appears,  an.d  it  is  again  lit  lor  the 
operation. 

44  The  borax  in  the  date  above 
deferibed,  is  tranfported  from  hill 
to  hill  upon  goats,  andpaffes  through, 
many  different  hands  before  it 
reaches  the  plains,  which  increafes 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  authentic 
information  regarding  the  original 
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manufacture.  When  brought  down 
from  the  hills,  it  is  refined  from  the 
earth  and  grot's  impurities  by  boil¬ 
ing  and  cryftal  Illation.  I  could 
obtain  no  anlwers  to  any  queftion 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  water, 
and  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
foil.  All  they  could  fay  of  the 
former  was,  that  it  was  very  hot, 
very  foul,  and  as  it  were  greafy 
that  it  boils  up  in  many  places,  and 
has  a  very  offenfive  fmell :  and  the 
latter  remarkable  only  for  the  failure 
appearances  above  deferibed.  That 
country,  however,  in  general,  pro¬ 
duces  confiderable  quantities  of  iron, 

cop- 
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them),  renders  the  heat  infuffer- 


copper,  and  fulphur.  After  being 
purified  it  fells  in  the  market  here 
for  about  fifteen  rupees  per  maund  ; 
and  I  am  allured,  by  many  of  the 
natives,  that  ail  the  borax  in  India 
comes  only  from  the  place  above- 
mentioned. 

41  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this 
at  belt  but  a  very  unfatisfa&ory  and 
imphilofophical  account  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  what  can  be  done,  where 
the  only  mode  of  information  is 
through  fome  of  the  wild  and  un- 
fettled  mountaineers  ?  for  the  place 
is  inacceffible  even  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Hindolian,  and  has  never 
been  vifited  by  any  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  wandering  Faquires,  who 
have  been  fometimes  led  that  way, 
either  to  do  penance,  or  to  vilit 
fome  of  the  temples  hi  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  cold  in  winter  is  de- 
feribed  to  be  fo  intenfe  that  every 
thing  is  frozen  up,  and  that  life 
can  only  be  prefer ved  by  loads  of 
blankets  and  fkins,  In  the  fummer 
a<rairu  the  reflection  from  the  hdes 

O  ' 

of  the  mountains,  which  are  fteep 
and  clofe  to  each  other  (there  being 
little  or  no  plain  ground  betwixt 


able. 

“  I  have  not  loaded  this  account 
with  any  reflections  or  conjectures 
of  my  own.  I  have  limply  given 
you  the  narrative  of  thofe  from 
whom  I  had  my  information  ;  and 
having  put  into  your  pofleffion  all 
the  data  I  have  been  able  to  soiled 
upon  the  fubjedt,  you  may  make 
what  ufe  of  them  you  pleafe. 

44  1  fhall  conclude  with  a  few  ob~ 
fervations  regarding  the  credibility 
of  the  relation  :  and,  firft,  that  it 
is  really  brought  from  the  Tibbet 
mountains  is  certain,  as  I  have  my- 
felf  often  had  occalion  to  fee  large 
quantities  of  it  brought  down,  and 
have  purchafed  from  the  Tartar 
mountaineers,  who  brought  it  to 
market ;  fecondly,  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  being  either  produced 
or  brought  into  this  country  from 
any  other  quarter;  and,  thirdly,  if 
it  was  made  on  the  Coromandel 
coaft,  as  fome  books  mention,  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but 
that  the  whole  procefs  would  have 
been  fully  enquired  into,  and  given 
to  the  public  long  before  this  time.’* 


¥7ILLIS*s  Method  of  preventing  STONE  RETORTS  from  breaking 
during  CHEMICAL  OPERATIONS. 


[From  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Society  for  the 

Encouragement  of  Arts.] 


u  T  Have  always  found  it  neceffary 
\  to  ufe  a  previous  coating  for 
filling  up  the  interfiles  of  the 
earth  or  Rone,  which  is  made  by 
diffolving  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a 
pint  of  "bailing  water,  and  adding 
to  the  folution  as  much  flaked  lime 
as  will  make  it  into  a  thin  pafte  ; 
this,  with  a  common  painter Vbrufb, 
may  b,e  fpread  over  feverai  retorts, 


which  when  dry,  are  then  ready 
for  the  proper  preferving-  coating. 

44  The  intention  of  this  fir  id  coat¬ 
ing  is,  that  the  fubflances  thus 
fpread  over*,  readily  vitrifying  in 
the  fire,  prevent  any  of  the  di hill¬ 
ing  matters  from  pervading  the  re¬ 
tort,  but  does  in  no  wife  prevent  It 
from  cracking. 

44  Whenever  I  want  to  ufe  any 
I  2  of 
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Of  the  above  coated  retorts  ;  after  1 
have  charged  them  with  the  fub- 
itance,  to  be  diili! led,  I  prepare  a 
thin  paffe,  made  with  common  lin¬ 
efeed.  oil  and  llaked  lime  well  mixed, 
and  perfectly  plaffic,  that  it  maybe 
eafily  Spread  ;  with  this  let  the  re¬ 
torts  be  covered  all  over  except  that 
part  of  the  neck  which  is  to  be  in¬ 
serted  into  the  receiver,  this  is  rea¬ 
dily  done  with  a  painter’s  brufli ; 
the  coating  will  be  fufficiently  dry 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  they  will  then 
be  fit  for  ole. 

44  With  this  coating,  I  have  for 
feveral  years  worked  my  Hone  re¬ 
torts,  without  any  danger  of  their 
breaking,  and  have  frequently  ufed 
the  fame  retort  four  or  five  times  ; 
ob fenring  particularly  to  coat  it  over 
wiih  the  laff  mentioned  compofition 
every  time  it  is  charged  with  frefh 
materials  :  before  I  made  ui'e  of  this 
expedient,  it  was  an  even  chance, 
in  conducting  operations  in  ftone 
and  .earthen  retorts,  whether  they 
did  not  crack  every  time  ;  by  which 
means  great  lots  has  been  inflamed. 

44  If  at  any  time  during  the  ope¬ 
ration,  the  retorts  fhould  crack  ; 
fpread  feme  of  the  oil  compolition 
thick  on  the  part,  and  fprinkle  feme 


powder  of  flaked  lime  on  it,  v  and 
it  immediately  hops  the  iilfu re  and 
prevents  any  of  the  diftilling  matter 
from  pervading  ;  even  that  fubtiie 
penetrating  fub fiance  the  i'olid  pho-f- 
phorus  will  not  penetrate  through 
it.  It  may  be  applied  without  any 
danger,  even  when  the  retort  is  red 
hot ;  and  when  it  is  made  a  little 
differ,  is  more  proper  for  luting 
veffels  than  any  other  I  ever  have 
tried  ;  becaufe  if  properly  mixed, 
it  will  never  crack  ;  nor  will  it  in¬ 
durate  fo  as  to  endanger  the  break¬ 
ing  the  necks  of  the  velTels  when 
taken  off. 

44  As  the  above  method  of  pre-* 
ferving  retorts  may  be  of  fmgulav 
fervice  to  philofbphical  ehemiffs,  as 
well  as  thofc  who  p radii fe  the  fei- 
ence  for  commercial  purpofes  ;  it 
is  my  wifli  it  fhould  be  generally 
knovvn  ;  as  many  curious  operations 
may  be  carried  on  with  greater 
fafety,  and  at  an  On  her  expence.  I 
have  communicated  it  to  the  duke 
de  Chau  In cs,  who  no  doubt  will 
make  it  known  to  the  French  ehe- 
miffs  ;  and  fhall  be  happy  to  hear 
of  its  being  of  advantage  to  a  fci- 
ence  fo  much  cultivated  in  the  pre- 
fenf  aged* 


Pi*.  RUSTON  s  Letter  to  Dr.  FRANKLIN  on  the  CURE  of  SMOKY 

CHIMNEYS, 

[From  Dr,  Frankliics  Philofophical  and  Mifcellaneous  Papers,} 


«  qpHE  fubjecl  of  fmoky  chim- 
JL  neys,  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  converting  with  you  at 
your  own  ho  ufe  laft  evening,  is:  of 
fo  much  importance  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  well  as  to  every  private 
'family,  that  too  much  light  cannot 
be  thrown  upon  it; 


“  A  fmoky  ho  life  and  a  fcoMfhg  wife, 
Are ;f laid  to  be)  two  ox  the  greatefl 
ills  in  life. 55 

45  And  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  remedy  one  of  thofe  ills,  yet 
any  advances  we  may  be  able  to 
make  towards  removing  the  incon¬ 
veniences  a-rifing  from  the  ether, 

cam* 
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cannot  fail  to  be  favourably  received 
by  the  public.  As  they  are  fhortly 
-to  be  favoured  with  vour  fentiments 

-r  •  j 

on  that  fubjeCt,  poiiibly  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations,  which  were  in 
fact  occafioned  by  necetlity,  and  are 
the  refult  of  my  own  experience, 
may  not  be  altogether  undeferving 
of  notice. 

44  When  I  left  London  and  went 
to  live  in  Devonfhire,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1777,  it  happened 
to  be  my  lot  to  dwell  in  ail  old 
manfion  -which  had  been  recently 
mode  mi  fed,  and  had  undergone  a 
thorough  repair.  But  as  in  moft 
of  the  old  houfes  in  England,  the 
chimneys,  which  were  perhaps  ori¬ 
ginally  built  for  the  purpofe  of 
burning  wood,  though  they  had 
been  con  traded  in  front,  4i)ce  coal 
fires  came  into  general  ufe,  to  the 
modern  five,  yet  they  were  ft  ill, 
above,  out  of  light,  extravagantly 
large.  This  method  of  building 
chimneys  may  perhaps  have  an- 
fwered  well  enough  while  it  was 
the  cuftom  to  fit  with  the  doors 
and  windows  open  ;  but  when  the 
•cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  people 
began  to  be  more  poliflied  and  re¬ 
fined,  when  buildings  and  architec¬ 
ture  were  improved,  and  they  began 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  making  their 


chambers  dole,  warm,  and  com¬ 
fortable,  thefe  chimneys  were  found 
to  fmoke  abominably,  for  want  of 
a  fufficient  lupply  of  air.  This 
was  exactly  the  cafe  with  the  houie 
in  which  I  fir  ft  lived,  near  Exeter, 
and  I  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
trying  every  expedient  1  could  think 
of  to  make  it  habitable. 

44  The  firfl  thing  I  tried,  vyas 
that  method  of  contracting  the  chim¬ 
neys  by  means  of  earthen  pots, 
much  in  ufe  in  England,  which  are 
made  on  purpofe,  and  which  are 
put  up  m  the  tops  of  them;  but 
this  method  by  no  means  aniwered. 
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I  then  thought  of  contracting  them 
below,  but  as  the  method  of  con¬ 
tracting  them  in  front  to  the  lize  of 
a  fraall  coal-fire  grate  has  an  un- 
iightly  appearance,  as  it  makes  a 
difagreeable  blowing  like  a  furnace, 
and  as  it  is  the  occafion  of  confirm¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  unoecefiary  fuel, 
the  heat  of  which  is  immediately 
hurried  up  the  chimney,  I  rejected 
this  method,  and  determined  to 
contraCt  them  above,  a  little  out  of 
fight.  For  this  purpofe  I  threw  an 
arch  acrois,  and  alfo  drew  them  in 
at  the  fides.  This  had  fome  effeCt, 
but  as  this  contraction  was  made 
rather  fuddenly,  and  the  fmoke, 
by  finking  a  gain  it  the  corners  that 
were  thereby  occafioned,  was  apt  to 
recoil,  by  which  means  fome  part 
of  it  was  thrown  out  into  the  room  ; 

I  determined  to  make  the  contrac¬ 
tion  more  gradually,  and  therefore 
run  it  up  at  the  back,  where  the 
depth  of  the  chimney  would  admit 
of  it,  and  alfo  (helving  or  Hoping 
in  a  conical  kind  of  direction  at  the 
fides,  as  high  as  a  man,  handing 
upright,  could  conveniently  reach, 
and  bv  this  means  brought  the  ca~ 
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vit  v  within  the  fpace  of  about  twelve 
by  fourteen  or  iixteen  inches,  which 
I  found  fufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
boy  to  go  up  and  down  to  fweep 
the  chimneys.  This  method  I 
found  to  fucceed  perfectly  well,  as 
tq  curing  the  chimneys  of  (making, 
and  it  had  this  good  effeCt,  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  rooms  confiderably  warmer  ; 
as  this  experiment  fucceeded  fo 
well,  fince  the  only  ufe  of  a  chim? 
ney  is  to  convey  away  the  fmoke, 
I  determined  to  carry  it.  hill  farther, 
in  order  to  afeertain,  with  precifion. 
how  much  fpace  is  ahfolutely  ne- 
cellary  for  that  purpofe,  becaufe  all 
the  reit  that  is  (hut  up  mu  ft  be  fo 
much  gained  in  warmth.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  laid  a  piece  of  flute  acr  >fs 
the  remaining  apertiire,  removable 
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at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  contract  the 
fpace  above  two  thirds,  leaving 
about  three  inches  by  twelve  remain¬ 
ing  open  ;  but  this  fpace,  except 
when  the  fire  burnt  remarkably 
clear,  was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  carry 
away  the  fmoke.  I  therefore  en¬ 
larged  it  to  half  the  fpace,  that  is, 
to  about  fix  by  feven  or  eight  inches, 
which  I  found  fully  fufficient  to 
carry  away  the  fmoke  from  the 
large  ft  fires. 

“  When  I  removed  into  the  Bed¬ 
ford  Circus  in  Exeter,  though  the 
houfe  was  modern,  and  almoft  per¬ 
fectly  new,  yet  the  chimneys  were 
large  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
almoft:  every  room  of  it  fmoked. 
My  predecefifor,  who  was  the  fir  ft: 
inhabitant,  had  been  at  gieat  ex¬ 
pence  in  patent  ftoves,  &c.  but 
without  effect  ;  but  by  adopting  the 
method  1  have  juft  now  deferibed, 
I  not  only  cured  every  chimney  of 
fmoking,  but  my  houfe  was  remark- 
ed  for  being  one  of  the  warm  eft 
and  moft  comfortable  to  live  in  of 
any  in  that  large  and  opulent  city. 

“  The  houfe  I  now  live  in  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  I  am  told,  has  always 
had  the  .character  of  being  both 
cold  and  linoky  ;  and  I  was  con¬ 
vinced,  as  foon  as  I  faw  the  rooms 
and  examined  the  chimneys,  that 
it  deferved  that  character  ;  for 
though  the  rooms  were  clofe,  the 
chimneys  were  large  :  and  we  fhall 
ever  find,  that  if  our  chimneys  are 
large,  our  rooms  will  be  cold,  even 
though  they  fhould  be  Tolerably 
clofe  and  tight ;  becaufe  theconftant 
.ruffling  in  of  the  cold  air  at  the 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  alfo  at 
every  opening  of  the  door,  will  be 
fufficient  to  chill  the  air,  as  fait  as 
it  is  heated,  or  to  force  the  heated 
air  up  the  chimney  ;  but  by  con¬ 
tracting  the  chimneys  l  have  cured 
jt  of  both  thefe  defeats  There 
was  one  Vemarkable  circumftance 


attending  the  contraction  of  the 
chimney  in  the  front  parlour,  which 
deferves  to  be  attended  to ;  which 
was,  that  before  I  applied  the  call: 
iron  plate,  which  I  made  life  of  in- 
ftead  of  flate,  to  diminifh  the  fpace 
requifite  for  a  chimney-fweeper’s 
boy  to  go  up  and  down,  the  faction 
or  draught  of  air  was  fo  great,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  fhut 
the  door  of  the  room,  infomuch 
that  I  at  firft  thought  it  was  owing 
to  a  tightnefsof  the  hinges,  which  1 
imagined  mull  be  remedied  ;  but  up¬ 
on  applying  the  iron  plate,  by  which 
the  fpace  was  dimimfhed  one  half, 
the  door  fh.ut  to  with  the  greateii 
eafe.  This  extraordinary  preffure 
of  the  air  upon  the  door  of  the 
room,  or  fudlion  of  the  chimney,  X 
take  to  be  owing  in  feme  meafus  e 
to  the  unufual  height  of  the  houfe. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
this  fadt  feems  clearly  afeertained, 
viz.  That  the  flue  or  fize  of  the 
chimney  ought  always  to  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  tightnefs  and  clofe* 
nefs  of  the  room  :  fome  air  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  neceflary  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  in  order  to  carry  up 
the  fmoke,  ©therwife,  as  you  juftly 
obferved,  we  might  as  well  expert 
fmoke  to  arife  out  of  an  exhaufted 
receiver;  but  if  the  flue  is  very 
large,  either  the  room  is  tight,  and 
the  fmoke  will  not  afc.end,  or  it  is 
pretty  open,  and  the  confequence 
will  be,  that  the  air  of  your  room 
will  be  fo  frequently  and  fo  con- 
ftantly  changed,  that  as  faft  as  it  is 
heated,  it  will  be  hurried  away,  with 
the  fmoke,  up  the  chimney,  and  of 
courle  your  room  will  be  conftantly 
cold. 

“  One  great  advantage  attending 
this  method  of  curing  fmoky  chim¬ 
neys  is,  that,  in  the  firft  place,  it 
makes  no  awkward  or  unfightly  ap¬ 
pearance,  norhing  being  to  be  feen 
but  what  is  ufual  to  chimneys  in 
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common  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place, 
that  it  is  attended  with  very  little 
expence,  a  few  bricks  and  mortar, 
with  a  plate  or  covering  to  the 
aperture,  and  a  little  labour,  being- 
all  that  is  requisite.  But  in  this 
new  country,  where  crops  of  houfes 
may  be  expected  to  rile  aim  oil  as 
quick  as  fields  of  corn,  when  the 


principles  upon  which  chimneys 
lhould  be  ereCted  ought  to  be  tho¬ 
roughly  underilood,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  not  only  this  expence, 
fmall  as  it,  but  that  all  the"  other 
inconveniences  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of,  will  be  avoided,  by  con- 
itruCting  the  flues  of  the  chimneys 
fufficiently  fmall. ** 


THOUGHTS  on  the  CAUSE  of  the  VARIATION  of  the  NEEDLE. 
[From  Cavallo’s  Treatife  on  Magnetifm.] 


a  jqiS  wonderful  phenomenon 
j[  has,  fince  it  was  Arid  diico- 
vered,  employed  the  thoughts  of 
very  able  philofophers  ;  many  hy¬ 
pothefes  having  been  offered,  not 
only  for  its  explanation,  but  even 
to  foretel  the  future  variations  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  I  need 
not  detain  my  reader  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  hi  [lory  of  thole  hypothefes  ; 
but  (hall  only  obferve,  in  general, 
that  neither  have  their  predictions 
anfwered,  nor  were  any  of  them 
founded  upon  evident  principles. 
The  fuppoiifion  of  a  large  magnet 
being  inclofed  within  the  body  of 
the  earth,  and  of  its  relatively  mov¬ 
ing  with  refpedi  to  the  outward  flieil 
or  crufl;  the  fuppofitioti  of  there 
being  four  moveable  magnetic  poles 
within  the  earth  ;  the  hypotheiis  of 
a  magnetic  power,  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  iurface  of 
the  earth  :  together  with  feveral 
orher  hypothefes  on  the  fame  fub- 
■ject,  are  not  only  unwarranted  by 
aflual  experiments,  but  do  neither 
feem  analogous  to  the  other  opefa- 
tions  of  nature.  The  late  ingeni¬ 
ous  Mr..  Canton,  F.R.S.  was  the 
flrfl,  who  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  daily  variation  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle  by  the  heating  and 


cooling  of  the  magnetic  bodies  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth’s  furface ; 
which  was  in  confequence  of  his 
having  fir  A  obferved,  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  magnet  on  the  needle 
was  diminiflied  by  heating,  and  in- 
created  by  cooling. 

“  Following  Mr.  CantorFs  judi¬ 
cious  method  of  deriving  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  natural  appearances 
from  properties  actually  proved  by 
experiments,  I  think,  that  the  in- 
creafe  and  diminution  of  magnetic 
attraction,  bv  heating  and  cooling 
of  the  magnet,  as  obferved  by  Mr, 
Canton,  together  with  the  reftilf  of 
the  experiments  deferibed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  feem  fully  fufli- 
ent  to  account  for  the  general  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  needle. 

“  If  we  colleCt  under  one  point 
of  view  all  the  caufcs  hitherto  af- 
certained,  which  can  increafe  or 
dfmi’nifli  the  attraction  between 
magnetic  bodies,  we  flra.ll  find,  that 
the  attraction  between  the  magnet 
and  iron,  or  between  magnet  and 
magnet,  is  increafed  by  cooling,  by 
a  regeneration  of  iron,  or  phfegtf- 
tication  of  its  calx,  and,  within 
certain  limitations,  by  the  aClion 
of  acids  upon  the  iron;  that  this 
attraction  is  diminiflied  by  heating, 
/  4  and 
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and  by  the  deeompofition  of  iron  ; 
and,  laftly,  that  it  is  probably  an¬ 
nihilated  by  a  very  great  degree  of 
heat. 

“  Thefe  truths  being  premifed, 
it  rauft  be  confidered,  fir  ft,  that, 
according  to  innumerable  obferya- 
tjons  and  daily  experience,  the 
body  of  the  earth  contains  aimo.fi: 
every  where  iftmiginous  bodies  in 
various  fiates  and  bulks.  Secondly, 
that  the  magnetic  needle  muft  be 
attracted  by  all  thole  bodies,  and 
its  fifu-ation  or  direction  muft  be  de¬ 
termined  by  all  thofe  attractions 
confidered  together?  viz,  from  their 
common  centre  of  action,  Thirdly, 
that  by  removing  or  altering  the 
degrees  of  attraction  of  forne  of 
thofe  bodies,  which  are  innate  on 
one  tide  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
snore  than  of  thofe  fit  dated  on  the 
Other  fide,  the  above-mentioned 
common  centre  of  attractions  and, 
of  courie,  the  direction  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle,  mult  be  altered,  which, 
in  fabl,  is  the  variation  of  the  nee¬ 
dle.  And,  iaftly,  that  this  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  attractions  of  fume  of 
the  ferruginous  bodies  in  the  earth 
muft  undoubtedly  take  place,  it  be¬ 
ing  cccaiiom  d  by  the  parts  of  the 
earth  being  irregularly  heated  and 
cooled,  by  the  action  of  volcanos, 
which  decompofe  or  otherwife  alter 
large  mailcs  of  ferruginous  lub- 
itance  ;  by  earthquakes,  which  re¬ 
move  ferruginous  bodies  from  their 
original  places  ;  and  we  may  add 
aliu  by  the  aurora  l  or  calls  ;  for 
though  we  aie  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  cauie  of  that  furpriling-  pheno¬ 
menon,  if  is,  however,  certain,  that 
the  magnetic  needle  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  difturbed  when  the  aurora 
borealis  appeared  very  ftreng. 

u  1  he  ■  magnetic  needle,  there¬ 
fore,  being  need  flan  ly  adected  by 


thefe  c aides,  and  they  appearing 
fufficient  to  account  for  its  variation, 
it  feems  unnecefiary  to  have  recourfe 
to  other  hypothetical  caufes,  Which 
are  not  efiablifhed  on  adual  expe¬ 
rience. 

£i  In  order  to  exemplify  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  variation  in  a  fa¬ 
miliar  manner,  I  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  Four  earthen 
veflels  were  difpofed  round  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle,  two  near  its  foufh, 
and  the  other  two  near  its  north 
pole,  but  not  at  equal  diflances. 
In  one  of  thofe  vejteis  there  was 
placed  a  natural  magnet ;  the  fe- 
coi;d  contained  feveral  final  1  bits 
of  magnetic  ftcel  mixed  with  earth  ; 
and  in  each  of  the  other  two  there 
were  put  about  four  ounces  of  iron 
filings.  Things  being  thus  difpof¬ 
ed,  ana  left  u.ndifiurbed  for  about 
half  an  hour,  the  needle  remained 
unaltered.  Then  the  pieces  of  mag¬ 
netic  fteel  and  earth  were  fiirred 
with  a  flick,  in  confequenee  of 
which  the  needle  was  agitated.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  lome  diluted  vitriolic  acid 
was  poured  upon  the  filings  in  one 
of  the  veflels,  the  action  of  which 
attracted  the  needle  that  way  ;  but 
whilft  the  needle  remained  in  that 
fituation,  fome  diluted  vitriolic  acid 
was  poured  upon  the  iron  filings  in 
the  other  veffel,  which  flood  on  the 
other  fde  ;  in  confequenee  of  which, 
the  needle  went  back  again  towards 
its  former  direction.  Whilft  the 
efficrvefcences  were  going  on  in  the 
two  veffels,  the  magnet  in  the  fir  ft 
veffel  was  heated  by  me,ms  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  which  occaiioned  another 
alteration  in  the  dire&ion  of  the 
magnetic  needle  ;  and  thus,  by  al¬ 
tering  the  ftate  of  the  ferruginous 
lubftances  in  the  veflels,  the  needless 
diredtioa  was  altered,  in  evident 
imitation  of  the  natural  variation.55 
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Ci  ICT  one  that  he 

j j_j  knows  what  an  animal  is, 
and  how  it  is  con t rad i fi i n g u iflied 
from  a  vegetable,  and  would  be  of¬ 
fended  at  having  his  knowledge  que- 
ftioned  thereupon.  A  dog  or  a  horfe, 
he  is  truly  peTuaded,  are  beings  as 
clearly  diitiagui  idled  from  an  herb 
or  a  tree,  as  light  is  from  darknefs ; 
yet  as  in  thefe,  fo  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  the  traniition  from 
one  to  the  other  is  effected  by  im¬ 
perceptible  gradations. 

“  The  loco-motive  powers  which 
appertain  to  mold  animals,  -whether 
they  proceed  from  the  Cartelian 
jnechanifm,  or  from  fen  fat  ion,  are 
fo  manifeft  in  quadrupeds,  birds, 
tithes,  and  infects,  that  in  our  firfl 
and  fuperliciai  inquiries  into  nature, 
we  are  apt  to  confide r  the  poffeff 
iron  or  want  of  thefe  powers,  as 
making  a  decisive  arid  eiiential  dif¬ 
ference  between  animal  and  veget¬ 
able  bodies  ;  and  it  is  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  regret,  as  it  were, 
that  we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to 
predicate  animality  concerning  a 
great  varity  of  beings,  which  are 
eSeilitute  of  every  power  of  progref- 
five  motion.  If  at  the  fame  time 
we  happen  to  have  entertained  feme 
preconceived  opinions,  no  matter 
whenpe  they  have  been  derived, 
concerning  the  iffual  lhapes  of  ani¬ 
mals,  (though  they  are  far  more 
different  from  one  another  than 
fame  of  them  are  from  vegetables) 
our  repugnancy  to  the  admitting  a 
facing  of  the  outward  form  or  a 
ffirub,  into  the  clafs  of  animals,  is 
puch  increafed.  Hence  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  mod  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  fine  disco¬ 
veries  of  Pevifonel,  Juffieu, '  Ellis, 


and  others,  relative  to  the  animal 
nature  of  corals,  madrepores,  milk- 
pores,  corallines,  fpunges,  and  a 
numerous  tribe  of  bodies  which  the 
very  ingenious  labours  of  Marligli 
had  formerly  removed  from  the 
mineral  kingdom,  where  they  had 
been  placed  by  Woodward  and  other 
minefaliffs,  and  allotted  to  that  of 
vegetables. 

ii  if  rejedingfpontaneous  motion 
and  figure  as  very  inadequate  tells 
of  animality,  we  adopt  perception 
in  their  Head  ;  no  doubt,  he  would 
be  efteemed  a  vifionary  in  philofo- 
phy  who  fiiould  extend  that  faculty 
to  vegetables ;  and  yet  there  are 
feveral  chemical,  phyfical,  and  me- 
taphylical  reafons  which  feem  to 
render  the  fuppofition  not  altogether 
indefenfible. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of 
perception  exiffing  in  the  univerfal 
fyflem  of  creation,  the  greater  is 
the  quantity  of  happinefs  produced ; 
and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  hap- 
pinefs  produced,  the  greater  is  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Deity  in  the  eifi- 
mation  of  beings  with  our  capaci¬ 
ties.  The  latter  part  of  this  pro¬ 
portion  needs  no  proof;  and  the 
former  is  liable  but  to  one  objec¬ 
tion,  and  that  grounded  upon  a  falfe 
fuppofition.  If,  it  may  be  urged, 
all  the  fpecies  of  percipient  beings 
be  not  accommodated  with  objects 
congruous  to  their  faculties  of  per¬ 
ception,  and  productive  of  more 
pleafure  than  pain  to  the  whole 
fpecies  taken  collectively,  then  the 
animation  of  that  matter  of  which 
they  con  fill  is  an  introduction  of 
evil,  and  no  tell  of  benevolence. 
This  may  be  granted  ;  but  in  ail 
the  fpecies  of  beings  which  come 

within 
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within  the  obfervation  of  our  femes, 
the  fuppofttion  of  their  not  being 
furnifhed  with  objects  fuited  to  their 
well  being  is  evidently  not  true,  and 
therefore  ought,  from  analogy,  to 
be  rejected  with  reference  to  fuch 
as  by  their  magnitude,  their  mi- 
mutenefs,  or  their  dulnefs  of  per¬ 
ception  efcape  our  examination. 

“  That  animals  fhould  feed  one 
upon  another,  is  a  law’  of  nature 
full  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  life 
and  happinefs  being  indefinitely 
multiplied  thereby.  For  a  given 
quantity  of  what  are  called  veget¬ 
ables,  annually  produced  upon  a 
globe  of  a  given  diameter,  being 
Sufficient  but  for  the  fupport  of  a 
given  number  of  herbaceous  animals, 
whofe  place  in  the  univerfe  not  ad¬ 
mitting  their  immortality,  it  hath 
been  wifely  contrived  that  their 
bodies,  which  from  their  ftrudture 
muff  perifli,  fhould  in  ceafing  to 
live,  become  the  inllruments  of  fup- 
porting  life  in  beings,  which  could 
not  by  any  other  means  have  had 
an  exigence,  at  leaft  upon  this 
globe ;  and  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  univerfe  we  know  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  from  analogy,  and  from  that 
we  muff  conclude  that  the  to 
be  it  finite  or  infinite,  is  as  full  of 
life  as  this  particular  part  with 
which  we  are  connected.  Nay, 
animated  matter,  containing  as  it 
f  were  the  concentrated  virtue  of 
many  vegetables,  ferves  for  the fup- 
port  of  life,  and  the  conlequent 
communication  of  happinefs  in  a  far 
more  ample  manner  than  vegetables 
tbemfe.lv es  ;  animal  fubflances  in 
equal  weights  furnifhing  more  nu¬ 
triment  than  vegetable.  It  is  by 
death  a  fetaming  imperfection  in  his 
WQrknsanfbip,  that  the  Deity  pre- 
ferves  vegetable  life,  fupport s  the 
auJmal  kingdom,  daily  legulates 
and  renews  the  oeconomy  of  nature, 
snd  continues  this  wonderful  fyftem 


of  things  in  full  youth  and  vigour,' 
not  interrupted  by  difeafe,  nor  en¬ 
feebled  by  old  age. 

“  No  objection  therefore  to  the 
animality  of  vegetables  can  be 
brought  from  any  conftderations 
refpedting  their  daily  deftruction  ; 
for  the  deUrudfion  of  animals  by 
other  animals,  the  helium  omnium  m 
omnia ,  is  an  univerfal  law  of  nature, 
derived  from  the  Dme  benevolence 
to  which  we  attribute  creation  it- 
felf.  If  then  every  part  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  hath  a  degree 

o  o  o 

of  perceptivity,  however  final! , 
there  will  be  a  gain  of  happinefs 
to  the  whole  fyftem  ;  the  aggregate 
may  be  of  a  value  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  by  him,  to  whom  the  exift- 
ence  of  all  things  is  equally  polls- 
ble,  and  from  whom  all  created  ex- 
iftences  are  equally  diftant  in  per¬ 
fection. 

“  Wherever  there  is  a  vafcular 
fyftem,  containing  a  moving  nutri¬ 
tive  fuccus ,  there  is  life  ;  and  where- 
ever  there  is  life  there  may  be,  for 
aught  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
a  more  or  lefts  acute  perception, 
a  greater  or  lefs  capacity  for  the 
reception  of  happinefs  :  the  quan¬ 
tity,  indeed,  of  which  after  we  have, 
deicended  below  a  certain  degree 

__  o 

of  fenlibility,  will  (according  to 
our  method  of  eftimating  things, 
which  is  ever  partial  and  relative 
to  ourfelves)  be  final  1  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  yet  is  the  exiftence  of  it 
in  the  nature  of  things  poftible, 
from  the  analogy  of  nature  proba¬ 
ble  :  and  who  can  tell  whether  in 
a  fyftem  of  nature,  confeftedly 
contrived  for  lire  production  of  the 
greateft  poftible  good,  it  may  not 
alfo  be  necefiary  ? 

“It  fhould  be  well  weighed  by 
the  metaphyficians,  whether  they 
can  exclude  vegetables  from  the 
poffeflion  of  the  faculty  of  percep¬ 
tion,  by  any  other  than  compara¬ 
tive 
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live  arguments  ;  and  whether  the 
fame  kind  of  comparative  reafbning 
will  not  equally  exclude  from  ani¬ 
mality  thole  animals  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  fevvelt  and  the  ob- 
tufcft  fenfcs,  when  compared  with 
fuch  as  are  furir idled  with  the  moil 
and  the  acuteft.  The  perception 
oi  a  man  (though  it  nifty  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  there  are  not  fcveral 
animals  which  have  all  the  fenfes 
more  acute)  teems  to  be  indefinitely 
greater  when  compared  with  that 
of  corallines,  lea-pens,  and  oyfters, 
than  the  perception  of  thefe,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  animals,  doth 
when  compared  with  the  ligns  of 
perception  manifefted  by  a  variety 
of  what  are  called  vegetables. 
Spjinges  open  and  Ihut  their  via- 
mifta',  corals  and  fed-pens  protrude 
or  draw  back  their  fuckers,  fliell- 
fifti  open  or  keep  dole  their  fliells 
in  fearch  of  food  or  avoidance  of 
injury  ;  it  is  from  thefe  and  llmilar 
mufctilar  motions  that  we  judge  the 
beings  to  which  they  belong  to 
have  perception,  that  is,  to  be 
animals.  Now  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  may  obferve  the  muf- 
cular  motions  of  many  plants  to 
be,  to  the  full,  as  definite  and  dif- 
tinguifliable  as  thole  of  the  clafs 
of  animals  juft  mentioned.  The 
plants  called  heliotrope  turn  daily 
round  with  the  fun  ;  by  cbnftantly 
pre fenting  their  lurfaces  to  that  lu¬ 
minary,  they  feem  as  deft rous  ol  ab- 
Ibrbing  a  nutriment  from  its  rays, 
as  a  bed  of  nrufcles  doth  froth  the 
water,  by  opening  their  (hells  upon 
the  afflux  of  the  tide.  The  Flores 
Solares  are  as  uniform  in  their 
opening  and  (hutting  as  animals  are 
in  their  times  of  feeding  and  duell¬ 
ing  ;  fomc  in  thefe  motions  do  not 
obferve  the  feafons  of  the  year,  but 
expand  and  flint  up  their  dowers 
at  the  fame  hour  in  all  feafons  ; 
^others,  like  a  variety  ol  iniebts 


which  appear,  or  not,  according  to 
the  heat  of  the' weather  or  climate, 
open  later  in  the  day,  or  do  not 
open  at  all,  when  they  are  removed 
from  a  foutherii  to  a  more  north¬ 
ern  latitude.  Trefoil,  wood-forret, . 
mountain  ebony,  wild  lei  in  a,  the 
African  marigold,  &c  are  fo  regu¬ 
lar  in  folding  up  their  leaves  before 
rainy  weather,  that  they  feem  to 
have  a  kind  of  i n ft i net  or  forelight 
limilar  to  that  of  ants ;  which  how¬ 
ever  deferts  many  of  them  as  foon 
as  they  have  propagated  their  kind, 
by  (bedding  their  pollen.  Young 
trees,  in  a  thick  for  elf,  are  found 
to  incline  themfelves  towards  that 
part  through  which  the  light  pe¬ 
netrates,  as  plants  are  obferved  to 
do  in  a  darkened  chamber  towards 
a  ft  ream  of  light  let  in  through  an 
orifice,  and  as  the  ears  of  corn  do 
towards  the  fouth.  The  roots  of 
plants  are  known  to  turn  away  with 
a  kind  of  abhorrence  from  what¬ 
ever  they  meet  with  which  is  hurt¬ 
ful  to  them,  and  to  defert  their  or¬ 
dinary  direction,  and  to  tend  with 
a  kind  of  natural  and  irreliftible 
impuife  toward  collections  of  water' 
placed  within  their  reach  :  many 
plants  experience  convulfions  of 
their  (lamina  upon  being  (lightly 
touched.  Whatever  can  produce 
any  effect  upon  an  animal  organ, 
as  the  impact  off  external  bodies, 
heat  and  cold,  the  vapour  of  burn¬ 
ing  fulphui,  of  volatile  ale  a  lie  want 
of  air,  See.-  are  found  to  a6t  all’o 
upon  the  phntS  called  fenfitive. 
But  not  to  in  lift  upon  any  more  m- 
ftances,  the  muicular  motions’  of 
the  D io n ,r a Mufclp u la ,  lat  ely  brought 
into  Europe  from  America,  feem 
far  fu  peri  or  in  quicknefs  to  thole  of 
a  variety  of  aniiVials.  Now  to  re¬ 
fer  the  mufcular  motions  of  (bell 
fifli,  and  zoophytes,  to  an  internal 
principle  of  voli  ion,  to  make  them 
indicative  of  the  perceptivity  of  the 

being  $ 
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being-  ;  and  to  attribute  the  more 
notable  ones  of  vegetables,  to  cer¬ 
tain  mechanical  dilatations,  and 
contractions  of  parts  oecaftoned  by 
external  impulfe,  is  to  err  againft 
that  rule  of  philofophyzi.ng  which 
affigns  the  fame  caufes  for  efredts  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  motions  in 
Loth  cafes  are  equally  accommodat¬ 
ed  to  the  preferyation  of  the  being 
to  which  they  belong,  are  equally 
diiiinft  and  uniform,  and  flioukl  be 
equally  derived  from  mechanifm, 
or  equally  admitted  as  criterions  of 
perception. 

“  I  am  fenfible  that  thefe  and 
other  fimilar  motions  of  vegetables 
may  by  home  be  confidered  as  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  automatic  or  involun¬ 
tary  motions  of  animals  ;  but  as  it 
is  not  yet  determined  amongfl  the 
phyftologifts,  whether  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  the  periilaltic  motion 
of  the  bowels,  the  contractions  ob¬ 
servable  upon  external  impulfe  in 
the  mufdes  of  animals  deprived  of 
their  heads  and  hearts,  be  attribut¬ 
able  to  an  irritability  unaccompa¬ 
nied  with  perceptivity,  or  to  an 
imeafy  fenfation,  there  feems  to  be 
no  reafon  for  entering  into  fo  ob- 
icure  a  dilquifition  ;  efpecially  fince 
irritability,  if  admitted  as  the  caufe 
of  the  motions  of  vegetables,  muff, 
a  fortiori ,  be  admitted  as  the  caufe 
i .1  the  lei's  exquifite  and  dil'cernible 
motions  of  beings  univerfally  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

o 

44  Phyfical  obfervations  concern¬ 
ing  the  generation,  nutrition,  or¬ 
ganization,  life,  health,  ficknefs, 
and  death  of  plants,  help  us  as  lit¬ 
tle  towards  the  elhsblifliing  a  dif- 
priminative  characfteriftic  between 
them  and  animals,  as  meraphyfical 
fpeculations  relative  to  the  quantity 
of  happinefs,  or  degrees  of  percep¬ 
tivity. 

44  The  eafleni  pradftce  of  foecun¬ 
dating  the  female  palm  tree  by  {bak¬ 


ing  over  it  the  dud  of  the  .male, 
which  Herodotus  mentions  in  his 
account  of  the  country  about  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  of  which  Dr.  HafFel- 
quift  in  the  year  1750  was  an  eye- 
witnefs,  was  not  unknown  to  Arif- 
totle  and  Pliny  :  but  the  ancients 
feem  not  to  have  carried  the  fcxual 
fyffem  beyond  that  (ingle  in  fiance, 
which  was  of  fo  remarkable  a  kind, 
that  it  was  hardly  poffiblc  for  them 
to  overlook  it  ;  at  prefent  there  are 
few  botanifts  in  Europe  who  do  not 
admit  its  univerfality.  It  feems 
generally  agreed,  that  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  fexes,  in  order  to  produce 
their  like,  belongs  to  vegetables  as 
well  as  to  animals.  The  difputes 
fubiifting  among  the  an  atom  ills, 
concerning  the  manner  in  which 
conception  is  aecomplifhed,  whether 
every  animal  be  produced  ah  onro 
femcllrZy  or  a  wermiculo  in  J'emine 
mar  is ,  are  exadlly  fimilar  to  thofe 
among!!  botanifts  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  farina  fee* 
cun  dans  contributes  to  the  rendering 
the  feed  prolific  :  but  however  thefe 
doubts  may  be  determined,  they 
aft'edt  not  the  prefent  inquiry,  ftnee 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  as 
the  eggs  of  oviparous  animals, 
though  they  arrive  at  their  full 
magnitude,  are  incapable  of  being- 
vivified  by  incubation,  unlefs  the 
female  hath  had  commerce  with  the 
male  :  fo  the  dates  of  female  palm 
trees,  and  the  fruits  of  other  plants, 
though  they  ripen,  and  arrive  at 
maturity,  will  not  grow  unlefs  they 
have  been  fcecundated  by  the  pollen 
of  the  male. 

u  In  like  manner,  notwith (land¬ 
ing  the  direrfity  of  opinion  which 
hath  long  fubfiiled,  and  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  fo  little  capable  of  being  en¬ 
lightened  by  experiment,  probably 
ever  will  fubfift,  concerning  the 
modus  agevdi  by  which  nature  ela¬ 
borates  the  nutritive  ftufd,  ad  mi- 
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nifters  it  to  the  foetus  in  the  womb, 
and  produces  an  extension  of  parts ; 
yet  three  a  placettia  and  an  umbili¬ 
cal  chord  are  by  all  thought  eften- 
tial  to  the  effecting  thefe  ends  ; 
and  ftnce  the  cotyledons  of  plants, 
which  include  the  corculum  or  firft 
principle  of  the  future  plant,  with 
which  they  communicate  by  means 
of  tubes  branched  out  into  infinite 
ramifications,  are  wholly  analogous 
to  the  placenta  and  umbilical  chord 
of  animals,  we  have  great  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  the  embryo  plant 
■and  the  embryo  animal  are  nourifh- 
ed  and  dilated  in  their  dimenfions 
after  the  fame  way.  This  analogy 
might  be  extended  and  confirmed 
by  obferving  that  the  lobes,  within 
which  the  feecundated  germ  is  plac¬ 
ed,  are  by  putrefaction  converted 
into  a  milky  fluid,  well  adapted  as 
an  aliment  to  the  tender  hate  of  the 
plant. 

44  Exfpiration  and  infpiration,  a 
kind  of  larynx  and  lungs,  perfpira- 
tion,  imbibition,  arteries,  veins, 
lacleals,  an  organized  body,  and 
probably  a  circulating*  fluid  apper¬ 
tain  to  vegetables  as  well  as  to  ani¬ 
mals.  Life  belongs  alike  to  both 
kingdoms,  and  feems  to  depend  up¬ 
on  the  fame  principle  in  both  :  flop 
the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  an  ani¬ 
mal  limb  by  a  flrong  ligature,  the 
limb  mortifies  beyond  the  ligature, 
and  drops  off  \  a  branch  of  a  tree 
under  like  circuarftances,  grows 
dry,  and  rots  away.  Health  and 
ficknefs  are  only  other  terms  for 
tendencies  to  prolong  or  to  abridge 
the  period  of  life,  and  therefore 
mull:  belong  to  both  vegetables  and 
animals,  as  being  both  poffelfed  of 
life.  An  caff  wind,  in  ©ur  climate, 
by  its  lack  of  moiilure,  is  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  both  ;  both  are  fubjeft  to 
be  frolf-bitten,  and  to  confequent 
mortifications  j  both  languilh  in  ex- 
ceffive  heats  j  both  experience  ex- 


travafations  of  juices  from  reple¬ 
tion,  and  pii.ii.ngs  from  inanition 
but  can  fuller  amputation  of  limbs 
without  being  deprived  of  life,  and 
in  a  fimiiar  manner  both  form  a 
callus  ;  both  are  liable  to  con  trac¬ 
ing  difeafes  by  infection  ;  both  are 
{Lengthened  by  air  and  motion,; 
Alpine  plants,  and  fuch  as  are  ex- 
pofed  to  frequent  agitation  from 
winds,  being  far  firmer. and  longer 
lived  than  thofe  which  grow  i\\ 
fliady  groves,  or  hot  houfes  ;  both 
are  incapable  of  affim Hating  to  their 
proper  fubftance  ail  kinds  of  food  - 
for  fruits  are  found  to  taffe  of  ths 
foil,  juft  as  the  urine,  and  milk, 
and  flefh,  and  bones  of  animals, 
often  give  indications  of  the  . parti¬ 
cular  pabulum  with  winch  they  have 
been  fed  ;  both  die. .of  old  age,  from 
excels  of  hunger  or  third,  from 
external  injuries,  from  intempera¬ 
ture  of  weather,  or  poifened  food. 

44  Seeds  of  various  kinds  retain 
their  vegetative  powers  for  many 
years  :  the  vivification  of  the  ova, 
from  which  the  in  lefts  occafioning 
the  frnut  in  corn,  and  the  infuform 
animalcula  obfervable  in  water  after 
the  maceration  in  plants,  probably 
proceed,  may  be  e’fteemed  a  fimiiar 
phenomenon.  It  is  not  yet  clearly 
decided  amongft  naturalifts,  whe¬ 
ther  the  feeds  of  muflirooras,  of 
mucors,  and  of  the  whole  ciafs  of 
fungi ,  'be  not  in  a  tepid,  humid  ma¬ 
trix  ^  changed  into  vermicular  ani¬ 
mals,  which  lofe  in  a  littie  time 
their  power  of  fpontaneous  motion, 
coalefce  together,  and  grow  up  into 
thefe  very  lingular  plants  :  the 
quick nefs  of  their  increafe,  and  the 
irrefiftible  force  with  which  the 
mould! nefs  propagates  itfelf,  and 
deftroys  the  texture  of  the  bodies 
upon  which  it  fixes,  feem  to  point 
towards  an  animal  nature. 

44  Different  vegetables  require 
different  foils,  as  different  animals 

do 
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do  different  food  for  their  fup port 
and  well  being  :  aquatics  pine  away 
In  dry  fandy  grounds,  and  plants 
which,  love  rocks  and  barren  lit  na¬ 
tions,  where  they  imbibe  their 
chief  nutriment  from  the  air,  be- 
come  difeafed  and  putrid  in  rich 
bogs  and  fvtartio*. 

There  are  aquatic  animals 
which  become  immovable  and  lite- 
lefs  when  the  rivulets  in  which  they 
fubfifted  happen  to  be  dried  tip,  but 
which  recover  their  life  and  loco- 
stiotEe  powers  upon  the  tie  Rent  of 
rain  :  in  this  ci rcum dance  they  are 
analogous  to  the  clafs  of  modes  a- 
mong  vegetables,  which,  though 
thev  appear  to  be  dried  up,  and 
ready  to  crumble  into  duit  during 
the  heats  of  fummer,  yet  recover 
their  verdure  and  vegetable  life  in 
winter,  or  upon  being  put  into  a 
humid  foil. 

“  Trembley,  Bonnet,  and  Spal¬ 
lanzani  have  vaftly  amplified  our 
views  of  nature ;  they  have  difeo- 
vered  to  us  divers  fpeeies  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which  may  be  cut  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  pieces  without  lofing  their 
animal  life,  each  piece  growing  up 
into  a  perfect  animal  of  the  lame 
fend  V  the  multiplication  of  veget¬ 
ables  by  the  planting  of  branches, 
fuckers,  or  joints  of  roots  is  a  fi¬ 
rm  lar  effedf.  The  re-produ£tion  of 
the  legs  of  craw-fifh,  lobilers,  crabs, 
of  the  horns  and  heads  of  fn ails, 
legs,  of  lizards,  of  the  bony  legs 
Em-d  tails  of  ialamanders,  when  by 
accident  or  deiign  they  have  been 
deprived  of  them  ;  and  the  great 
difference  in  the  time  of  the  repro- 
d action,  according  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year  in  which  the  limb  is  loft, 
are  wonders  in  the  apimal  kingdom, 
but  wholly  analogous  to  the  repul- 
lulation  of  trees  after  lopping. 

44  Ail  plants,  except  thofe  of  the 
claffes  monetcia-  and  diascia,  are 
ermaphrodites  ;  that  is,  they  have 


the  male  and  female  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration  within  the  fame  empale- 
merit.  Shell-fifh,  and  fitch  other 
animals  as  refemble  vegetables  in 
not  being  able  to  move  far  in  fearch 
of  mares,  with  which  they  might 
propagate  their  kind,  are  herma¬ 
phrodites  aifo:  Reaumur  hath  prov¬ 
ed  that  vine  fretters  do  not  want  an 
union  of  fexes  for  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  their  kind. 

44  From  the  conjundlion  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  d  fferenf  fpeeies  are  pro¬ 
duced  hyhridcs,  which  in  many  cafes 
cannot  propagate  :  botanifts  have 
tried  the  experiment,  and  by  fee- 
cundating  female  flowers  with  the 
male  dull  of  another  fpeeies,  have 
produced  hybridous  plants,  of  an 
intermediate  fiiape,  the  feeds  of 
which  are  barren  and  effete  * 

4*  Trees  Died  their  leaves  as  birds 
do  their  feathers,  and  hirfute  ani¬ 
mals  their  hair.  At  particular  fea- 
fons  the  juices  of  vegetables  move 
with  fulnefs  and  vigour ;  at  others 
they  are  lefs  plentiful,  and  feem  to 
ftagnate ;  and  in  this  they  refemble 
dormice,  bats,  frogs,  and  number- 
lefs  other  animals  of  cold  blood, 
which  lie  torpid  and  deftitute  of 
every  fign  of  life  during  the  winter¬ 
time  ;  the  action  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  heart  being,  if  any,  imper¬ 
ceptibly  weak  and  languid. 

44  Few,  if  any  animals  can  exift 
without  a  reciprocal  fucceffion  of 
fleep  and  vigilanfce,  and  the  younger 
the  animal,  the  greater  is  its  pro¬ 
pen  fity  to  fleep  :  the  fame  alterna¬ 
tive  feems  neceffary  for  the  health  of 
feveral  vegetables  ;  a  great  variety 
of  plants  fold  up  their  leaves,  and 
feemiugiy  compofe  themfelves  to 
reft,  in  the  nighttime,  and  this  dif- 
polition  for  fleep  is  more  remarkable 
in  young  plants  than  in.  old  ones  ; 
nor  does  it,  as  might  be  fufpedfed, 
depend  upon  the  influence  of  light 
or  hear,  ftnee  plants  in  hot  houles, 

where 
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where  the  heat  is  kept  at  the  fame 
degree,  fold  up  their  leaves  at  a 
At  a  ted  time  in  the  evening,  and  ex¬ 
pand  them  in  the  morning,  whether 
the  light  be  let  in  upon  them  or  not* 
It  may  deferve  to  be  inquired,  whe¬ 
ther  by  a  relaxation  of  fibres  thefe 
plants  become  fubjedf  to  a  more  co¬ 
pious  perfpiration  during  fleep  than 
in  their  Rate  of  vigilance,  as  Sane- 
torius  hath  proved  to  be  the  cafe 
in  animals. 

44  There  is  a  great  diverfity,  but 
n  regular  fitcceflion  in  the  times,  in 
which  animals  of  different  fpecies 
feel  the  ceftrum,  by  which  they  are 
ftimulated  to  the  propagation  of 
their  refpedtive  kinds ;  an  order 
equally  determined,  is  obfet cable 
in  the  times  of  accomplifhing  the 
fponfalln  of  plants,  The  periods  of 
incubation  in  oviparous,  and  of  gel- 
ration  in  viviparous  animals  are  not 
more  various  in  different  fpecies, 
nor  probably  more  definite  in  the 
fame,  than  the  periods  requisite  for 
%he  germination  and  maturation  of 
different  feeds.  By  the  influence 
of  heat  and  cold,  'abundance  and 
fearcity  of  nourifhment,  the  feafoos 
of  propagating  may  he  fome  what 
accelerated  or  retarded  in  animals 
as  well  as  in  vegetables  :  the  effects 
of  a  cold  ungenial  fpring  are  as  re¬ 
markable  in  the  retardation  of  the 
procreative  intercourfes  of  birds  and 
beads,  as  in  the  ftoppage  of  the 
leafing  of  trees,  or  the  flowering  of 
fhru-bs.  In  a  word,  there  are  fo 
many  eircumftances  in  which  the 
anatomy  and  phyfiology  of  fome 
plants  agree  with  thole  of  fome 
animals,  that  few,  I  believe,  can  be 
mentioned  in  which  they  dilagree. 

<4  When  it  is  confidered  that  ani¬ 
mals  are  either  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately  wholly  nou riffled  from  ve¬ 
getables,  it  might  be  expected,  a 
priori ,  that  the  produbb  obtainable 
by  a  chemical  aiialyfis  from  the  two 


kingdoms  fhould  be  different  rather 
in  quantity  than  quality,  and  that 
we  could  not  from  thence  difeover 
any  criteria  by  which  they  might  be 
diffmguifhed  from  one  another :  this, 
oblervation  is  confiniied  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Animals,  it  is  true,  in  ge¬ 
neral  yield  a  greater  proportion  of 
a  volatile  alkaline*  than  of  an  acid 
fait  by  diftillation  ;  vegetables  on. 
the  contrary  abound  in  acid,  and 
yield  not  any  volatile  alkali*  unlefs 
with  the  la  ft  degree  of  heat,  or  when 
they  have  undergone  putrefaction •: 
in  faying  this,  I  am  aware  that  I. 
differ  from  the  opinion  commonly 
received.  Muffard  feed,  water-, 
crefles,  horfe  radifli,  and  other  plants 
of  the  tetradvnamia  clafs  are  gene- 
rally  laid  to  contain  a  volatile  alkali 
already,  formed,  and  to  yield  it  with 
the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  from 
none  of  thefe  however  could  I  ever 
obtain  by  that  heat  a  phlegm  which 
would  give  a  precipitation  with 
corroftve  fubjimate,  the  mod  indu¬ 
bitable  left  of  a  fluid’s  containing 
even  the  minute  ft  portion  of  volatile 
alkali  ;  the  pungent  fmell  feems  to 
have  been  -miftaken  here,  as  fir  John 
Pringle  hath  well  obferved  the  feetor 
to  have  been  in  the  putrefaction  of 
many  animal  bib  fiances,  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  volatile  alkali;  and 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  with  greater 
truth  attributed  to  a  volatile  oil,  a 
fmall  portion  of  which  is  fora-e  times 
procurable  from  pepperwort,  by 
the  heat  of  boiling  water  impreg- 
nated  with  fea-falt.  However,  as 
fome  animals,  and  fome  parts  of 
mod  animals  yield  a  portion  of  acid, 
and  as  molt  vegetables,  by  a  ftrong 
fire  in  cl.ofe  veilels,  or  when  con¬ 
vened  into  foot,  afford  a  volatile 
alkali,  altogether- ilmilar  to  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  animal  fub  fiances,  we 
cannot  from  thefe  eircumftances 
eftablifh  any  diftinbfive  mark-  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms/*' 

We 
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We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Author,  with  the  following  original 

Communications. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  SILK  COTTON  of  SUMATRA.  By 
Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchester.  December  2.9,  1785. 


A  Few  weeks  ago  I  received, 
from  the  archbifhop  of  York, 
a  fin  a  11  quantity  of  the  ho  mb  ax  'ceil  a, 
or  (ilk  cotton  of  Sumatra,  with  a 
recju'eft  that  I  would  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  it  might  not  be  applied  to  fome 
important  tffes  in  the  manufactures 
of  Manchefter.  The  fpeeimen  was 
given  to  his  Grace  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Madden,  F.  R.  S.  late  fecretary  to 
the  prefident  and  council  of  Fort 
Marlborough,  and  author  of  a  valua¬ 
ble  work,  entitled  the  Hiftory  of  Su¬ 
matra.  I  have  (hewn  the  cotton  to 
feveral  of  our  molt  ingenious  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  unite  in  admiring  its 
foftnefs,  finenefs,  beauty,  and  iilky 
glofs ;  but  are  apprehenfive,  from 
the  fhortnefs  and  extreme  tender- 
nefs  of.  its  filaments,  that  it  is  unfit 
for  the  operations  of  carding,  fpin- 
nirig,  or  weaving.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  no  operation  feems  to  be  re¬ 
quired,  which  would  over  ft  rain  the 
texture  of  this  delicate  fubffance  ; 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  reception 
of  a  bright  and  permanent  dye  ;  and 
that  its  finenefs  and  foftnefs  might 
render  it  a  good  fubflitute  for  bea¬ 
ver.  A  gentleman,  however,  con- 
verfant  in  this  branch  of  trade,  to 
whom  I  fhewed  the  cotton,  and 
communicated  the  foregoing  con- 
jedures,  is  of  opinion  that  it  has 
not  fufficient  firmnefs  for  matting 
together  in  the  ffru&ure  of  a  hat. 

N  o  twi  t  h  ffandi  ng  thefe  difcou- 
ragements,  I  am  not  yet  convinced 


that  the  Sumatra  cotton  might  not, 
by  a  mixture  with  other  fpecies, 
with  filk,  or  with  wdriled,  be  ren¬ 
dered  ufeful  to  our  manufactures. 
And  poffibly  its  fibres  mar,  when 
feparately  employed,  beffufneiently 
{Lengthened  for  the  wheel  or  the 
loom,  by  undergoing  a  due  prepa¬ 
ration.  Hairs  of  the  fame  length 
vary  much  in  their  powers  of  ex- 
tendon,  when  wetted  with  different 
fluids,  as  Dr.  Bryan  Roblnfon  has 
proved  *.  And  may  we  not  infer, 
from  analogy,  that  the  fame  diver- 
fity  would  take  place  in  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  cotton  ?  The  fa 61  might 
eafily  be  a  Renamed  ;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  the 
inveftigation  of  it  to-Tome  ingenious 
experimenter,  interefted  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  manufactures.  In 
this  undertaking  three  objedfs  may 
be  held  in  view:  i,  To  increafe 
the  powers  of  cohefion  in  the  fibres 
of  cotton,  without  proportion  ably 
augmenting  their  powers  either  of 
extenfion  or  elaftlcity.  2.  To 
augment  the  power  or  extenfion, 
without  affedting  that  of  elaflicity. 
3.  To  increafe  the  power  of  elaffi- 
city,  in  conjundlion  with  that  of 
extenfion.  Different  fubftances  may 
be  found  to  poffefs  qualities  adapted 
to  thefe  feveral  ends,  each  of  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  fome  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  man ufafture. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  w"ere 
written,  I  have  ■  confulted  Mr® 
Marfden’s  HiiWy  of  Sumatra*  and 


*  See  his  Treaties  on  the  Virtues  and  Operations  of  Medicines.  Page  178. 
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Hull  ■  transcribe  from  it,  what  he 
delivers  concerning  the  bambax 
ceiba.  44  The  lilk  cotton  is  alio 
14  to  be  met  with  in  every  village, 
44  This  is  to  appearance  one  of  the 
li  mold  beautiful  raw  materials  the 
14  hand  of  nature  has  prefented.  Its 
1  i  ftnenefs,  glofs,  and  delicate  loft- 
tc  nefs  render  it,  to  the  fight  and 
t£  touch,  much  fuperior  to  the  la- 
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ls  only  a 

PP1] 

.ed  to  the  unwo 

rthy 

a 

pur  poles 

of 

il  u  bin  g  p  i  1 1 0  w  s , 

and 

ii 

mattraffes 

5. 

Poifibly  it  has 

not 

a 

undergo!! 

ie  : 

a  fair  trial  in 

the 

a 

hands  of 

:  our  ingenious  af  tilts ; 

(,<■ 

and  we  may 

yet  fee?  it  converted 

“  into  a  valuable  manufacture.  It 
“  grows  in  pods, -from  four  to  fix 
44  inches  long,  which  bur  ft  open 
6‘  when  ripe.  The  feeds  entirely 
“  refemhle  black  pepper;  but  are 
“  without  talfe.  The  tree  is  re- 
44  mafkable  from  the  branches 
“  growing  out  perfectly  fcraight 
aqd  horizontal,  and  being  always 
44  three,  forming  equal  angles  at  the 
44  fame  height.  The  diminutive 
44  (hoots,  likewlfe,  grow  flat ;  and  the 
44  federal  gradations  of  branches  ob- 
Ll  ferve  the  fame  regularity  to  the 
“o  top,  Some  travellers  have  call* 
44  ed  it  the  umbrella  tree ;  but  the 
44  piece  of  furniture  called  a  dumb 
44  waiter,  exhibits  a  more  linking 
44  picture  of  it/’  (Hiftory  of  Su¬ 
matra,  page  126,) 


Qn  the  ACID  of  T  A  R, 
IBy  the  Same.] 


TAR,  boiled  to  dry  nefs,  with¬ 
out  addition,  yields  an  acid 
liquor,  in  confiderable  quantity, 
which  the  workmen  injudicioufly 
throw  away  ;  though  an  able  che- 
tmill  informs  us,  he  has  known 
a  perfon  in  France  fave  by  it  many 
[thou fa nd  dollars  #.  I  have  late- 
Sly  procured  feveral  gallons  of  it, 
from  a  large  pitch  manufactory  at 
EH  util.  It  exceeds  greatly  in  pun- 
Igency  other  vegetable  acids ;  and  \ 
am  perfuadcd  that  it  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  advantage,  both  in  phar- 
pnacy  and  the  arts,  as  a  cheap  and 
■active  menftruum.  Such  are  its 
corrofive  powers,  that  I  am  inform- 
led,  it  foon  proves  deflruclive  to  the 
Dirge  metallic  veffcls,  in  which  it 
is  tliiliUed.  If  thefe  be  of  copper, 


they  bear  about  .a  yearns  working* $ 
if  made  of  tin,  they  are  prefently 
eaten  into  holes,  like  a  honey-comb* 
It  is  not  cary  to  farm  an  exaCl  efti- 
mate  of  the  comparative  ftrength  of 
different  acids  ;  but  from  feveral 
experiments  which  I  made,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  'me  probable,  that  the 
acid  cTtar.is  to  the  fp.  vitriol,  fort, 
in  this  refpeClf  as  one  to  fourteen. 
For  five  drops  of  the  former,  and 
feventy  chops  of  the  latter  gave  the 
like  degree  of  pungency  to  equal 
portions  of  water ;  and  feemed  'to 
be  faturafed  with  equal  quantities 
of  fixed  alkali.  A  thin  piece  of 
lead,  weighing  twenty-three  grains, 
was  fill  pended  by  a  firing,  feveral 
weeks,  in  two  ounces  of  the  acid  of 
tar.  ThS  menftruum  gradually 


*  See  Newman’s  Chcmifby  by  Lewis,  page 


On  the  ACID  of  TAR. 


loA  its  natural  hue,  and  aflumed  a 
light  yellow.  At  firft  the  colour- 
ihg  rnatter  fwam  on  the  furface ; 
but  afterwards  the  whole  fluid  be¬ 
came  uniformly  tranfparent.  Its 
acidity  was  diminifhed,  and  a  flight 
degree  of  fwcetnefs  was  perceptible 
in  it.  The  piece  of  lead,  when 
taken  out,  weighed  only  Seventeen 
grains  and  a  half ;  and  the  furface 
of  it  was  covered  with  a  black  pig¬ 
ment  which  flained  the  fingers. 

Another  piece  of  lead,  exactly 
flmilar  in  form  and  weight,  was  im- 
merfed,  during  the  fame  period  of 
time,  in  two  ounces  of  white-wine 
vinegar,  with  the  lofs  only  of  half  & 
grain. 

From  the  refult  of  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  I  think  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  acid  of  tar  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  vinegar,  both  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  faccharum  faturni,  and 
acet.  lithargyrites ;  perhaps  if  it 
could  be  freed,  by  farther  diffi  11a- 
tion,  from  the  pitchy  matter  which 
it  contains,  the  manufacture  of  ce- 
rufs  or  white  lead  might  be  greatly 
benefited  by  it.  For  the  pigment, 
communicated  to  the  piece  of  lead, 
fulpended  in  the  acid  of  tar,  proba¬ 
bly  arofe  from  the  luperabundant 
phlogifton  of  the  menflruum.  A 
fimilar  phenomenon  occurs  in  the 
operation  for  making  lunar  cauflic. 
The  cryflals  of  lilver,  when  fufed, 
affume  a  black  colour,  which  Mr. 
Macquer  aferibes  to  the  inflam¬ 
mable  principle  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
that  attaches  it'felf  fuperficially  to 
the  filver.  Perhaps  the  acid  of 
tar  might  be  employed,  in  a  puri¬ 


fied  flate,  for  making  verdtgrife. 

I  attempted  to  afeertain  this  point ; 
but  an  accident  put  an  end  to  my 
experiment,  before  it  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

As  I  have  given  fpecimens  of 
this  acid  to  feveral  of  my  chemical 
friends,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  fome 
valuable  difcoveries  will  be  made 
of  its  application  to  pharmacy,  and: 
to  the  arts. 

May  1 4,  1783. 

Since  this  paper  was  written, 

I  have  been  favoured  with  a  le' ter 
from  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  an  emi¬ 
nent  caiiico  printer,  and  a  compe¬ 
tent  judge  of  the  fubjedt,  who  ex- 
pr-fles  himfeif  in  the  following 
terms  :  u  The  acid  of  tar,  1  am 
confident,  might  be  rendered  of  great : 
confequence  in  various  manufac¬ 
tures,  particularly  in  the  callico- 
printing  bufinefs,  in  which  a  very 
great  confumption  is  made  of  folu- 
tions  of  iron  in  the  vegetable  acid, 
as  well  as  of  folutions  of  lead  in  the 
fame  acid.  I  think  the  folution  of 
lead  in  the  acid  of  tar,  though  the 
liquor  may  not  be  perfectly  clear, 
would  be  an  excellent  fubflitute 
for  the  faccharum  faturni,  ufed  in 
that  branch  of  bufinefs  ;  more  par¬ 
ticularly  as  the  expence  of  the  cry-  1 
flallization  would  be  avoided.” 

The  acid  liquor  which  is  procured 
from  pit  coal,  when  di Aided  for 
tar,  is  at  prefent  thrown  away,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  perfon 
who  is  much  engaged  in  this  bufi¬ 
nefs. ”  See  bifliop  Watfon’s  Che¬ 
mical  Eflayf,  vol.  II.  page  353. 


H  I  S- 
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HISTORY  of  the  VIR.GINIAN  MOUNTAINS. 
[From  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia.] 


<*  TT  is  worthy  notice,  that  our 
Jb  mountains  are  not  folitary  and 
fcattered  confufedly  over  the  face 
of  the  country  ;  but  that  they  com¬ 
mence  at  about  150  miles  bom  the 
fea-coad,  are  difpofed  in  ridges  one 
behind  another,  running  nearly  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  fea-coaft,  though  ra- 
tker  approaching  it  as  they  advance 
north-eadwardly.  To  the  fouth- 
weft,  asnhe  rracl  of country  between 
the  fea-coaft  and  the  Midiffippi  be- 
comes  narrower,  the  mountains  con¬ 
verge  into  a  (ingle  ridge,  which,  as 
it  approaches  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
fub'fidts  into  plain  country,  and 
gives  rife  to  forrie  of  the  waters  of 
that  gulph,  and  particularly  to  a 
river  called  the  Apalachicola,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  Apalachies,  an  In¬ 
dian  nation  formerly  redding  on  it. 
Hence  the  mountains  giving  rife  to 
that  river,  and  feeo  from  its  various 
parts,  were  called  the  Apalachian 
mountains,  being  in  fact  the  end 
or  termination  only  of  the  great 
ridges  palling  through  the  conti¬ 
nent.  European  geographers  how¬ 
ever  extended  the  name  northward¬ 
ly  as  far  as  the  mountains  extend¬ 
ed  ;  fome  giving  it,  after  their  re¬ 
paration  into  different  ridges,  to  the 
Blue  ridge,  otue-s  the  North  moun¬ 
tain,  others  to  the  Alleghaney,  o- 
ithers  to  the  Laurel  ridge,  as  may 
■be  feen  in  rheir  different  maps.  But 
the  faff  I  believe  is,  that  none  of 
thefe  ridges  were  ever  known  by 
that  name  to  the  inhabitants,  either 
1.  native  or  emigrant,  but  as  they  faw 
chem  to  called  in  European  maps, 
r [ n  the  fame  direction  generally  are 
lithe.  veins  of  lime-done,  coal  and  o- 
ither  minerals  hitherto  ditcovered ; 


and  fo  range  the  falls  of  our  great 
rivers.  But  thecourfes  of  the  great 
rivers  are  at  right  angles  with  thefe. 
James  and  Pa  tow-mac  penetrate 
through  all  the  ridges  of  mountains 
eaibvard  .of  the  Alleghaney  j  that  is 
broken  by  n©  watercourfe.  It  is  in 
fad  the  fpine  of  the  country  'be¬ 
tween-  the  Atlantic  on  one  fide,  and 
the  Miiiiffippi  and  Sc.  Laurence  on 
the  other.  The  p adage  of  the  Pa- 
towniac  through  the  Blue  ridge  is 
perhaps  one  ot  the  mod  dupendous 
icenes  in  nature.  You  dand  on  a 
very  high  point  of  land.  Oi  your 
right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah, 
having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  an  hundred  miles  to  feek 
a  vent.  On  your  left  approaches 
the  Patowmac,  in  queft  of  a  paf- 
fage  alia.  In  the  moment  of  their 
ju  nbfioii  they  rudi  together  a  gain  it 
the  mountain,  rend  it  afunder,  and 
pafs  off  to  the  fca.  The  fit  ft  glance 
of  this  feene  hunies  our  fenfes  into 
the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been 
created  in  time,  that  the  mountains 
were  formed  firft,  ih&t  cthe  rivers 
besran  to  daw  afterwards,  that  in. 
this  place  particularly  they  have 
been  dammed  up  by  the  blue  ridge 
of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an 
ocean  which  filled  ihe  whole  val¬ 
ley  ;  that  continuing  to  rife  they 
have  at  length  broken  over  at  this 
fpot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain, 
down  from  its  fummit  to  its  Safe. 
The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand, 
but  particularly  on  the  Shenandoah, 
the  evident  marks  of  their  d' (rup¬ 
ture  and  avuliion  from  their  beds 
by  the  moft  powerful  agents  of  na¬ 
ture,  corroborate  the  imprelTiomu 
But  the  didant  hnifhing  which  na¬ 
if1 2  true 


HISTORY  of  tlie’  VlR O-INI AN  MOUNTAINS. 
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ture  has  given  to  the  pi&ure  is  or  a 
vecy  different  chamber,  It  is  a 
true  contraft  to  the  fore-ground. 
It  is  as  placid  and. delightful,-  as 
that  is  wild  and '''tremendous.  For 
the  mountain  being  cloven  afunder, 
fine  prefects,  to  your  eye,  through 
the  deft,  a  fmail  catch  of  frnooth 
blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  diftance 
in  the  plain  country,  inviting  you, 
as  it  were,  from  .the  -riot  and  tu¬ 
mult  rearing  around,  to  pafs  through 
the  breach,  and  participate  of  the 
calm  below.  Here  (he  eye  uitiA 
niately  comlpofes  itfelf ;  and  that 
way  too  the  road  happens  actually 
to  lead.  You'crofs  the.  Patowmac 
above  rhe  jundlons,  pafs  along  its 
fide  through  the  bafe  of  the  mourn- 

O 

tain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible 
precipices  hanging’  in  fragments  o- 
ver  you,  and  within  about  twenty 
miles  reach  Frederic  town  and  the 
line  country  found  that.  This 
ficene  is  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the 
Atlantic.  Yet  here,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  natural  bridge, 
fire  people  who  have  palled  their 
lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and 
have  never  been  to  furvey  thefe 
monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers 
end  mountains,  which  muft  have 
finaken  the  tfabth  itfelf  to  its  centre. 
The  height  of  our  mountains  has 


not  yet  been  e ft i mated  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  exadhefs.  The  Allegha® 
ney  being  the  great  ridge  which  di¬ 
vides  the  Waters  of  the  Atlantic 
from  thofeof  the  Miffiffipi,  its  fu ru¬ 
in  it  is  doubtlefs  more  elevated  abovd 
the  ocean  than  that  of  any  other 

mountain.  But  its  relative  height, 

£>t  ’ 

compared  with  the  bale  on  which 
it  hands,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of 
fame  others,  the  country  rifiug  be- 
hind  the  fuccemve  ridges  like  the 
heps  of  ftairs.  The  mountains  of 
the'  Blue  ridge,  and  of  thefe  the 
Peaks-  of  Otter,  are  thought  to  bo 
of  a  greater  height,  meafured  from 
their  bale,  than  any  others  in  our 
country,  and  perhaps  in  North  A- 
m erica.  From  data,  which  may 
found  a  tolerable  conjedure,  we 
fuppofe  the  big  he  ft  peak  to  be  about 
4000  feet  perpendicular,  which  is 
not  a  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
mountains  of  South  America,  nor 
one  third  of  the  height  which  would 
be  necefiary  in  our  latitude  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  ice  in  the  open  air  unmelted 
through  the  year.  The  ridge  of 
mountains  next  beyond  the  Blue 
ridge,  called  by  us  the  North  moun¬ 
tain,  is  of  the  greateft:  extent ;  for 
which  reafon  they  were  named  by 
the  Indians  the  Endlefs  mountains.** 


ANTI- 
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Of  the  SETTLEMENT  of  the  PHOCEANS  at  MARSEILLES. 


[From  Governor  Pownsvll’s  Notices  and  Defcrlptions  of  Antiquities 

of  the  Frovincia  Romana  of  Gaul,  j 


u 


i 


ASS  ILIA,  properly  fo 
called,  was  a  1'ettlement 


made  by  a  body  of  Phoceans  mi¬ 
grating  from  the  Ionian  coaft,  from 
a  civilized  and  polifhed  people. 
This  country,  -where  they  fettled, 
abounded  with  grain,  herbs,  and 
fruits,  prod  u  drive  of  food,  health 
and  even  luxuriant  enjoyment, 
proportioned  to  the  Hate  of  civili¬ 
sation  in  which  the  natives  lived, 
1  hefe  colom its  brought  with  them 
the  meliorated  grain  and  fruits 
which  cultured  lands,  of  a  fruitful 
foil  and  genial  clime,  had  brought 
forward,  wheat,  the  vine,  the  olive, 
the  fig ;  I  might  add  to  thefe,  the 
quince,  the  plum,  the  pear,  the 
apple,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the 
piitachio,  the  almond,  the  cherry, 
the  grenadine,  the  laurel,  Majny 
other  fruits,  as  the  orange  and  ci¬ 
tron,  as  well  as  flowers,  all  exotics, 
brought  at  various  periods,  might 
be  here  noted,  were  I  writing  the 
natural  hiflory  of  the  country.  I 
mark  only  thofe  which  Hand  on 
record,  and  are  found  on  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  firfl  and  early 
Greek  inhabitants.  They  brought 
with  them  the  commerce  of  the 
Eaft,  and  combined  it  with  that  of 
Gaul.  They  fettled  polls  and  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  feveral  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean' fea  from  the  mari¬ 
time  Alps  to  the  Pyranefe.  With 
their  Hupping  they  held  a  naval 


command  throughout  the  Mate 
Maffilienfe,  afterwards  called  Sinus 
Leonis,  from  the  erifign  of  their 
Hag,  which  dominated  there  :  which 
erifign,  as  may ‘  be  feen  in  the  fe- 
i  ies  of  their  coins,  was  the  lion. 
In  procefs  of  time,  various  colonies 
proceeded  from  them,  as  thole  of 
Antibes ,  rlieres ,  T onion,  Emporia* 
and  the  Ephefion  of  the  Py ra¬ 
nees. 

*•«  They  were  great  navigators* 
and  made  by  long  voyages  many 
invefiigations  of  difiant  countries. 
The  voyages'  of  Pytliseus  and  E ti¬ 
me  nes  are  aflomlhirig  examples  of 
this.  They  were  fitted  out  at  the 
public  expence,  and  palling  the 
Straights,  the  ■ne'flus  ultra  of  the 
ancients,  purfued  their  rout  and 
dilcov.eries  ;  the  one  to  the  north* 
as  far  as  Thule  ;  the  other  along 
the  African  coafts  fouth,  as  far  as 
the  river  Senegal,  Thefe  were 
voyages,  in  thofe  days,  and  in  the 
imperfedi  Hate  of  their  navigation* 
equal  in  enferprife  at  leaH  to  the 
voyages  of  Cook*' 

*(  The  academy  at  Marfeilles* 
deriving  a  worthy  pride  from  this 
fpirit  of  enterprise  in  their  ancef- 
tors,  animated  with  a  liberality  arid 
noblenefs  of  fentiment,  which  no¬ 
thing  but  an  inward  confcioufnefs 
of  kindred  merit  could  give,  have 
this  year,  in  a  mariner  that  does 
them  great  honour,  propofed  as  a 

X  3  fub* 


E  *  S°3  Or  the  Settlement  of  the 

fubjecft  for  a  prize,  the  euloge  of 
the  Britifh  navigator  Cook. 

“  The  Phoceans  brought  with 
them  the  religion  and  conftitution 
of  government  obferved  in  their 
mother  country.  They  brought 
not  the  depraved  and  luxurious, 
but  the  corrected  and  fevere  man¬ 
ners  of  a  people  forced  to  emigrate 
from  home  by  misfortunes  and 
diftrefs.  Domeftie  oeconomy  was 
a  habit  which  they  guarded  by 
fumptuary  laws.  They  retained 
this  to  their  lateft  times,  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tacitus.  They  brought 
with  them  not  only  the  religious 
worfhip,  but  a  confecrated  image 
and  prieftels  of  Diana  of  Ephe- 
fus,  and  built  the  Epheiion,  as 
they  did  alfo  a  temple  to  Delphic 
Apollo,  in  their  Acropolis .  Their 
church  was  a  member  of  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  church  at  Ephefus  ;  and 
their  chief  prieftefs  a  fuffragan  of 
the  pontiff  of  Ephefus,  and  one  of 
thefe  adually  fucceeded  to  that 
facred  dignity.  They  brought 
with  them  an  opinion  common 
to  their  anceftors  ;  that  fuch 
was  the  perfedt  purity  and  infinite 
jutlice  of  the  Deity  (their  gods) 
that  divine  juftice  mu  ft  be  deftroy- 
cd,  if  the  death  and  blood  of  the 
fmner  did  not  expiate  and  make 
atonement  for  it ;  that  however, 
their  priefts  could  fo  compromife 
the  matter,  that  fome  one  man, 
for  the  whole  might  become  a  re* 
prefentative  (inner,  making,  by  his 
fticrifice,  atonement  and  expiation 
for  the  whole  people  ;  and  on  this 
principle  they  ufed  human  facri- 
iices,  chooftng  fome  wretch,  on 
whofe  head  they  heaped  every  ex- 
..ecration,  and  whom,  as  a  fcape- 
man,  they  iacrificed,  in  events  of 
public  calamity ;  this  fallacious 
principle,  and  this  horrid  practice 
.p^cepte.d,,  their  fyftem  of  police  was 


Phoceans  at  Marseilles* 

of  a  fpirit  of  wifdom  arid  pru« 
dence. 

“  Their  government  was  arifto- 
cratic  ;  being  governed  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  fix  hundred  as  chief  magii- 
trate.  They  were  rigid  maintain- 
ers  of  feverity  in  manners,  and 
ftridt  difeipline  in  public  condudt. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  permitted 
no  feenical  rhimes  on  their  ftage, 
which  tend  only  to  inflame  the  in¬ 
flammable  paffions,  and  to  corrupt 
the  morals  by  the  exhibition  of 
bad  examples  :  on  the  other  hand, 
they  fuffered  not  to  enter  their 
gates,  any  fanatic  or  hypocritic  re- 
ligtonift,  impoftors,  who  ufe  their 
myfteries  to  the  deriving  of  a  main¬ 
tenance  in  idlenefs,  feeding  on  the 
follies  of  the  people. 

“  The  fvvord  of  juftice,  which, 
as  was  fuppofed,  they  brought 
with  them  at  their  firft  fettlement, 
hung,  though  eaten  through  with 
ruft,  and  unequal  to  its  office,  in 
their  public  hall,  as  a  fymhol  that 
ftridt  and  fevere  execution  of  jui- 
tice  was,  as  the  original,  fo  the 
continued  fpirit  of  their  judicature. 

“  They  ufed  the  fervice  of  Haves, 
and  had  a  peculiar,  and,  as  it  feems 
to  me,  unlefs  it  was  regulated  in 
fome  way  which  1  do  not  under- 
Hand,  an  arbitrary  law  refpedting 
their  manumillion.  If  th«  Have 
manumitted,  and  become  a  liber- 
tus,  could  be  charged  with  ingra¬ 
titude  to  his  patron  ;  this  pa¬ 
tron,  his  former  mafter,  could 
refeind  the  manumillion,  and  fu- 
perfede  the  liberty,  and  this  even 
the  third  time  after  a  third  manu- 
miffion  ;  but  if,  after  this,  the 
mailer  again,  a  fourth  time,  ma¬ 
numitted  his  flave,  he  could  not 
claim  benefit  of  this  law.  The  law 
imputed  the  error  to  the  fault  or 
the  folly  of  the  mafter,  not  to  the 
Have. 

“They 
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ii  They  CGiifidered  death  not  fo 
much  an  evil  as  an  event  of  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrence  in  the  human  ftate 
of  being-  ;  not  as  a  matter  of  grief, 
or  to  be  lamented  in  public  form 
or  oftentatious  mourning ;  as  an 
event  of  courfe  for  which  men 
ihould  always  be  prepared  and  pro¬ 
vided  :  they  had,  therefore,  at  their 
gates,  handing  always  ready,  two 
biers  ;  one,  in  which  the  corpfe  of 
the  citizen,  another,  in  which  the 
corpfe  of  the  have,  were  put,  to 
be  carried  in  a  waggon  to  the  place 
of  fepulture.  No  other  ceremony 
of  external  forms  of  mourning  was 
allowed  than  a  domeftic  facrifice, 
and  the  attendant  facrificial  flip¬ 
per  ;  at  which  the  immediate  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends  of  the  dsctafed 
abided, 

4 4  This  peculiar  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  event  of  death  led  to  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  lingular  cuftom,  which 
was  this.  There  was  kept,  under 
the  public  care,  a  poifon  of  the  in- 
fudon  of  cl  cut  a ,  which  was  admi- 
niftered  to  any  citizen  who  could 
exhibit  fufficient  caufe  to  the  fe- 
nate,  as  the  reafon  why  he  wifned 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  a  cuf- 
tom  in  which,  faith  Valerius  Max¬ 
imus,  benevolence  was  mixed  with 
a  proper  regard  to  manly  fortitude, 
that,  on  one  hand,  did  not  permit 
r.iflmefs,  and  an  impatient  intempe¬ 
rance,  to  prefume  to  judge  and  aft 
of  itfelf  under  circumftances  in 
which  it  was  incompetent  to  judge 
and  adf  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
avowedly  gave  the  public  autho¬ 
rity,  and  afforded  a  quick  accels  of 
i fate  to  thofe  who  afted  on  wifely- 
grounded  reafons. 

“  There  was,  as  appears  to  my 
mind,  more  folid  wifdom  in  this 
.cuftom  than  at  firft  ftrikes  the  eye. 
The  public  magiffrate,  by  thus  be¬ 
coming  the  confefibr,  advifer,  and 
friend,  of  the  miferable,  pitying  the 


miferies,  and  feeling  for  the  infir¬ 
mities,  of  human  nature,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  give  advice,  confolations 
and  relief,  which  would  fuperfede 
all  thofe  impatient  wifhings  for 
death,  and  reconcile  the  citizen  a~ 
gain  to  life  ;  but,  in  cafes  where 
confolation  and  relief,  of  which  the 
prudence  of  the  public  magiffrate, 
and  not  the  feverifh  mind  of  the 
individual,  was  to  judge,  were  def* 
perafe,  and  not  poffibie  ;  in  cafes 
where  a  man’s  misfortunes  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  a  burthen  to  himielf, 
and  ufelefs  to  the  public,  they  per- 
mitred  the  a6t  of  fuicide,  as  a'  pub¬ 
lic  aft,  to  be  done  under  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye.  There  is  no  account  in 
hittory,  or  by  any  anecdotes,  of  the 
effedf  of  this  cuftom.  But  one 
might  venture  to  fay,  that  amongff 
a  people  of  fuch  temper  and  fpirir, 
where  regulations  about  fuicide 
were  become  neceffary,  this  was  the 
moff  effectual  guard  ag'ainft  it ; 
and  there  would  be  very  few  in« 
ffances  of  felf-tnurder,  where  the 
poor  wretch  was  thus  permitted  to 
reafon  and  advife  with  the  public 
magiffrate  about  it. 

“  The  fettlers  and  founders  of 
this  city,  coming  from  a  policied 
people,  far  advanced  in  fcience  and 
in  the  arts,  were  cognifmt  in  the 
one,  and  cultivated  the  other. 
They  founded  an  academy,  which, 
in  the  later  time  of  the  Romans, 
was  a  rival  to  that  at  Athens ;  fo 
that  the  very  firft  people  of  Rome, 
inftead  of  lending  their  children  off 
their  travels  to  Athens,  fent  them 
to  Maffilia.  Fafts,  as  well  as  con¬ 
current  circumftances,  lfjark  the  ex* 
iftence  of  the  arts  there.  Paufini- 
as  mentions  a  brazen  ftatue  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  at  Delphos,  fent  as  a  prefent 
by  the  Mallilians.  Strabo  men¬ 
tions  a  like  flat ue  fent  from  hence, 
and  ere<fted  in  the  Motis  Aventi- 
ffus.-;  and  even  atiicngft  the  few 
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remains  of  thofe  ruins  and  antiqui¬ 
ties,  there  ate  fine  exemplars  of  the 
cultured  arts.  I  might  heir,  by 
tranfcripts  from  Strabo*  Cicero, 
and  others,  give  a  detailed  account 
of  their  commerce,  arid  of  the  routs 
by  which  it  was  conducted  ;  how 
the  commerce  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  was  combined  with  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  means 
of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
which  run  into  the  one  and.  into 
the  other,  and  by  means  of  the 
carrying  places  where  the  heads  of 
thofe  rivers  interlock  in  the  upper 
and  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
I  have  {hewn  above,  that  this  part 
of  Gaul  was  a  granary  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  There  is  every  reafon  to 
fuppofe*  that  Arles  was  not  only 
an  entrepot  and  bare  adore  to  this 
city,  but  a  depot  for  naval  ftores, 
with  docks  and  flips  for  fhip-build- 
ing.  If  there  had  not  been  fitch 
at  Arles  in  the  time  when  Czeiar 
befleged  Marieilles,  he  could  not 
have  built  there  twelve  {hips  of 
war  in  thirty  days  from  the  Aril 
cutting  down  of  the  timber  ;  a  fleet 
equal  to  meet,  and  even  beat,  the 
combined  fleet  of  Pompey  and  Mar¬ 
seilles*  AH  this,  combined  with 


the  Levant  trade,  rendered  this  att 
opulent  city.  In  fuch  a  city  at' 
this,  there  mil  ft  have  been,  and  in 
fact  there  were,  many  public  edi-- 
flees  ;  fuch  as  temples,  praetor  ia, 
baths,  alflo  an  academy  ;  every  Ape¬ 
ries  of  houftiold  furniture  and  do¬ 
me  flic  veft'els,  fuch  as  the  arts,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  rich,  fupply  to 
the  luxury  or  elegance  of  living. 
There  mu  ft  have  been  many  fta- 
tues  of  thrir  gods  ;  all  the  facred 
Uteniils  of  their  ritual.  There  muff 
have  been  many  monuments  erect¬ 
ed  to  the  honour  of  meritorious 
citizens,  as  alfo  multitudes  of  fe- 
pulehral  monuments  confec  rated 
to  the  manes  of  the  dead  ;  exem¬ 
plars  of  mo  ft  of  thefe  latter  both 

in  Greek  and  Latin  {till  exift  :  yet 
_  -  *  *  ■ 
fuch  hath  been  the  fate  of  this 

ancient  Greek,  and  afterwards  Ro¬ 
man  city,  that  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  there  is  not  in  the  known 
world  a  place,  once  fo  replete  with 
edifices,  monuments,  and  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  ancient  fplendor  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  fo  abounding  in  commer- 
rial  affluence,  where  there  are,  at 
the  prefent  day,  fo  few  remains  or 
exemplars  of  antiquity  of  any  great 
merit  or  importance. ** 
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XT  THEN  Ptolemy  had  com- 
V V  plcted  the  city  or  Alex¬ 
andria,  had  girt  and  fortified  it  with 
walls,  and  found  that  it  became  the 
refidence  of  people,  of  all  nations, 
languages,  and  religions  ;  he  wifli- 
ed  to  'ereri  fome  comprehending 
fy.mbolic  idol,  which  might  become 
d  general  objeri  of  \vorfhip  to  all 
people  refiding  there.  ‘  He  pre¬ 


tended,  like  a  wife  prince,  that  he 
had  received  the  divine  command 
to  do  this.  He  was  cooverfant  in 
all  the  ph y ft o logic  mythology  of 
Alia,  and  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  mixed  fymbolic  idols. 
Any  local  one,  who’fe  numen  and 
worfhip  was  known,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  efltablifhed  as  local,  would 
pot  do.  He  was  to  look  for  lame 
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Mol  of  a  god,  fuch  a  fymbolk.  mix¬ 
ed  one  as  might  be.  comprehenllve- 
iv  catholic,  which  was  not  known, 
but  which  was  willing  to  be  efta- 
bliflied  at  Alexandria.  He  there¬ 
fore  pretended  that  a  god,  fuch  as 
he  do fcribed,  clothed  in  flame,  had 
vifited  him  in  a  dream,  and  ordered 
him  to  eftablifh  his  idol  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Whatsoever  it  was  that  he 
defcribed,  he,  upon  founding  the 
Egyptian  priefts  on  the  matter, 
could  not  induce  them  to  under¬ 
hand  what  God  he  meant,  nor 
¥/here  fuch  God  dwelt.  He  wife¬ 
ly  dropped  the  bii Ariel's  for  the  pre¬ 
heat  ;  but  foine  time  after  pretend¬ 
ed  a  fec-ond  dream,  wherein  the 
god  appeared  to  him  in  a  terrific 
form.  As  the  god  had  in  the  for¬ 
mer  vilion  promifed  all  profperity 
to  his  kingdom  if  he  eitabliihed  his 
idol  at  Alexandria,  he  now  threat¬ 
ened  deftrubiion  to  it  if  he  did  not 
let  it  up  and  eftablifh  its  worfhip 
there.  The  king  affebled  to  learn 
from  an  Athenian  that  which  the 
Egyptians  pretended  to  be  ignorant 
of,  the  place  where  this  god  dwelt, 
namely,  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  In 
obedience,  therefore,  to  the  divine 
command,  he  fent  a  fhip  and  ?.tn- 
bafladors  to  fetch  the  idol  of  this 
god ;  but,  to  engage  and  add  a 
corroborating  authority  to  this  em- 
balfy,  he  ordered  the  ambaffadors 
to  confult  the  Pythian  Apollo  on 
the  fubjebf.  This  god  added  his 
fimbtion,  in  confirmation  ot  the 
command  of  the  vilion.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Sinope  ;  but  the  king  of 
the  Sincpians  would  not  liften  to 
the  requeft  of  the  ambaffadors. 
However,  at  length,  won  by  the 
irrefiftible  bribes  and  prefents  of 
the  Alexandrians,  he  agreed  to  fell 
Hs  god.  The  people,  however, 
would  by  no  means  agree  to  it,  and 
became  fanatically  frantic,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  parting  with  their  god, 


fo  that  the  king’  was  not  capable 
to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Turing 
thefe  embroils,  the  god,  not  regard¬ 
ing  the  zeal  and  religious  love 
which  the  people  bore  to  him,  fo, 
as  to  he  •ready  to  facrifi.ee  them- 
felves  to  him,  Hole  off,,  and  in  a- 
miraculous  manner  not  only  con¬ 
veyed  hirafelf  on  board  the  fliip, 
but  by  like  a  miraculous  iiiterpoli- 
tion  accelerated  the  fhip’s  way.  fo 
as  to  make  its  paffage  from  Sinope 
to  Alexandria  in  three  days.  This 
idol,  thus:  imported,  was  £et  up  in 
all  the  pomp  and  circumilance  .of 
idolatry,  and  was,  I  believe,  the 
fir  ft  miraculous  idol  fet  up  as  a 
cornprehenfive  abjebt  of  general 
worfhip.  The  religious  policy  of 
Ptolemy  had  its  effect ;  for  all  peo¬ 
ple,  of  all  nations  and  religions, 
reftding  at  or  coming  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  ioined  in  the  common  worfhip 
of  this  catholic  objebt.  The  E- 
gyptian  priefts,  who  could  not* 
whilft  Ptolemy  defcribed  it  as  a  fpe* 
dilation.,  underltand  what  god  he 
could  mean,  very  prudently  and 
wifely,'  as  loon  as  it  was  fet  up* 
and  its  worfhip  eftablifhed  at  Alex* 
andria,  found  out  that  -it  was  an 
ancient  Egyptian  numen  worfliip- 
ed  at  Memphis  of  old  time. 

45  To  underhand  what  this  idol 
was,  and  what  the  numen  which  k 
was  the  fymbol  of,  we  will  nr  it 
examine  what  Tacitus,  who  gives 
the  hiflory  of  its  eflabliflirneiit,  fays 
of  it,  when  the  ambaffadors  con* 
fulted  the  •  Apollo  Pythias.  Elis 
-anfwer  was,  that  they  might  go 
and  fetch  the  idol  of  his  father, 
but  that  they  mud  leave  his  After. 
In  another  part  of  this  narrative 
Tacitus  fays,  that  the  Athenian 
high  pried  of  the  Eleufmian  myf- 
teries,  whom  Pto-lomieus  confukeds 
told  him,  there  was  at  Sinope  In 
Pontus,  a  temple  of  Jaodis ;  and 
that  a  female  idol  fat  beiide  the  gad 
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of  the  temple*  whom  they,  the 
Greeks,  fuppofed  to  be  Prd'erpine. 
Thefe  two  are  the  father  and  filler 
of  Apollo,  to  whom  the  Pythian 
oracle  refers. 

In  Macrobius  we  read  a  de- 
fcription  and  phyfiologic  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  like  group  of  idols  in 
Hierapolis,  a  country  holding  and 
obferving  the  fame  ritual  as  the 
Phrygians  and  Paphlagonians.  “The 
Hierapolitani,  of  the  Alfyrian  race, 
reduce  all  the  powers  and  effieds 
of  the  fun  to  one  fymbolic  idol, 
and  call  it  Apollo.  ri  he  face  of 
this  image  is  formed  with  a  long 
pointed  beard  ;  has  a  calathus,  or 
recolt  bafket,  on  the  top  of  its 
head.  The  budo  of  the  image  is 
armed  with  a  thorax,  it  hath,  in 
its  right  hand,  a  (haft  of  a  fpear, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  the 
common  figure  of  victory  ;  i*s  left 
bolds  forth  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 
A  Gorgonian  mantle,  reaching  from 
the  fhoulders  downwards,  and  lied 
with  ferpents,  forms  its  fcapula  ; 
the  figure  of  an  eagle,  in  the  ad  of 
flying,  accompanies  it.  Before  this 
itatuc  fits  a  female  idol,  in  whofe 
bands,  the  right  and  left,  are  two 
female  figures.  A  dragon  ferpent 
is  wound  round  her-with  its  linu- 
ous  folds.' ”  It  would  be  tirefome 
to  read,  and  more  tirefome  to  tran¬ 
scribe,  the  child  ifh  explanations 
which  Macrobius  gives  of  this.  It 
is  enough  to  the  purpofe  for  which 
I  cite  this  defeription  to  remark, 
that  in  general  this  group  corres¬ 
ponds  with  that  deferibed  by  Ti- 
motheus  in  Tacitus ;  and  to  ob- 
ferve,  by  the  bye,  that  this  group 
teprefented  the  fun  and  moon;  or 
rather,  as  the  Pythian  oracle  ex¬ 
plains  it,  the  father  of  the  fun  and 
the  moon.  The  male  ftatue  ap¬ 
pears,  by  the  calathus  on  his  head 
d&rediy,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
fymbolic  accompaniments,  to  be 


Serapis,  or  what  was  afterwards  fo 
called  in  Egypt.  The  female  one 
nearly  the  figure  of  Artemis  or 
Ifis,  as  we  have  feen  above  ;  the 
male  idol  migrated  (not  indeed  car¬ 
rying  his  temple  with  him)  to  A- 
lexandria. 

“  When  the  Egyptians  faw  the 
god,  they  faid  it  was  jao-Dis, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Pluto,  to 
whom  was  inmate  the  feraph  fer- 
pent,  whom  the  Greeks  expreffed 
by  the  Word  Serapis.  Before  I 
proceed  to  defcribe  the  Ilatue  of 
Serapis  at  Alexandria,  or  this  fruf- 
tum  of  an  idol  at  Arles,  I  beg  k 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  idol 
brought  from  Pontus  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  ot  Apollo. ;  and  was  called  by 
fome  Pluto,  to  whom  was  conjoin¬ 
ed  Serapis. 

Various  are  the  idols  of  this 
fymbolic  nurnen.  Some,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  per  ion  with  four  wings, 
furrounded  by  the  convolutions  of 
a  ferpent ;  others,  bear  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  terrific  figure  which 
formed  the  vifion  in  the  fecond 
dream  of  Ptolemy.  Macrobius 
gives  another  defeription  of  Sera¬ 
pis,  and  fays,  “  that  ;he  idol  was 
ivmbolic  of  the  lun,  appears  in 
that  they  placed  the  calathus  on 
its  head,  and  that  they  grouped 
with  this  image  a  bead  with  three 
heads,  s'ound  which  a  dragon  fer¬ 
pent  twined,  ending  in  convolu¬ 
tions  at  the  right-haild  of  the  hu¬ 
man  perfon  who  fed  it.**  There 
are  various  forms  of  this  fymbolic 
idol  given  both  in  flatues  and  in 
book  deferiptions ;  but  all  coin¬ 
ciding  in  the  charade riltic  parts  ; 
that  ol  a  human  figure,  to  whom 
is  conjoined  a  dragon  ferpent, 
twining  either  round  his  imme¬ 
diate  perfon,  or  round  a  holy  daft', 
or  round  fome  ftrange  bead;  (as  in 
Macfobius),  which  ferpent  is  flip- 
ported  and  fudained  by  that  hu¬ 
man 
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man  perfon.  This  chara&efiftic 
feature  of  the  fymbol  is  uniformly 
uni  verbal  in  all  the  mixed  idols  of 
Babylon,  Perlia,  Syria,  Pontus,  and 
Egypt. 

“  We  have  feen  above,  that  a 
ferpent  was  the  emblem  of  the  fun. 
It  has  appeared,  that  Mithras,  re- 
prefenting  the  fun,  was  not  the  fu- 
preme  God  :  this  was  Mithres.  In 
the  Perfian  mixed  idol  the  ferpent 
reprefented  Mithras ;  the  human 
figure  Mithres.  This  Alexandrian 
Patue  is  fometimes  called  Pluto  and 
Dis,  and  at  other  times  Serapis. 
Now  this  is  explained  above  by 
Porphyrins,  who  lays  they  con¬ 
joined  Serapis  to  Pluto.  T  his  pin¬ 
to  is  Jao-Dis,  and  the  father  of 
Apollo,  according  to  the  Pythian 
oracle  itfelf.  This  idol  therefore, 
as  the  Peril  an  idol  did,  represents, 
in  a  mixed  fymbol,  the  firft  intelli¬ 
gent  caufe,  the  father,  fivpported 


and  fuflaincd  by  whom  the  feraph 
ferpent,  fymbol  of  the  fun,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Serapis,  winds  his 
courfe  through  the  heavens;  which 
the  Gorgonian,  or  flame -coloured 
veil  of  the  human  figure,  rep  re  - 
fents.  To  this  fymbolic  idol, 
therefore,  the  vulgar  idolaters,  the 
worfhippers  of  the  fun,  and  thofe 
who  carried  their  views  of  worfhip 
to  a  fir  ft  intelligent  caufe,  might 
and  did  equally  look  up.  This, 
therefore,  miraculous  image,  which 
brought  itfelf,  by  its  divine  power, 
to  Alexandria,  and  was  there  fe:t 
up  by  divine  command,  would  of 
natural  confequence,  as  in  faftt  it 
did,  become  a  kind  of  catholic  gc- 
neral  objetf  of  worftiip  to  all  na¬ 
tions  and  all  religions,  not  even 
the  jews  and  fome  heretical  fe<5t  of 
Chriftians  excepted,  if  Hadrian’s 
letter  is  to  be  believed. P 
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*'*  ^TP'HE  different  parties  of  the 
X  Saxons,  who  invaded  Bri¬ 
tain,  were  each  of  them  under  the 
conduit  of  fome  adventurer,  whofe 
fortunes  they  had  followed,  either 
from  perfonal  attachment,  or  from 
a  confidence  in  bis  abilities.  After 
they  had  fettled  in  the  country, 
the  fame  perfon  continued  to  have 
the  command  of  their  forces,  and 
became  alfo  the  chief  civil  officer  of 
the  community.  The  longer  he 

j  ,  A  • 

had  remained  in  that  high  nation, 
his  pofleflion  of  it  was  rendered 
more  fee  lire  by  the  continuance  of 


the  fame  circumftances  which  had 
originally  prpduccd  his  elevation. 
His  military  talents  deriving  luftre 
and  importance  from  the  diflin- 
gift  (lied  point  of  view  in  which  they 
were  beheld,  excited  the  admiration 
and  refpeftt  of  his  followers  ;  while 
the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
furrouoded,  and  a  fenfe  of  their 
common  interelf,  united  them  in 
fighting  under  bis  banner.  .  By 
every  new  expedition  they  .became 
more  accuftomed  to  fubmit  to  his 
diredHon  ;  and  the  oftener  they  had 
found  it  neceflary  to  folicit  his  pro- 
2  tettion 
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rectum  and  a!T:  fiance,  under  thofe 
calamities  to  which  they  were  ex 
pofed,  they  felt  mo;e  fenfibly  the 
advantages  derived  from  his  favour, 
as  well  as  the  inconveniences  arif- 
ing  from  his  difpleafure. 

“  In  the  early  hiliory  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  leader  of  every 
fepirate  tribe  or  party,  is  accord - 
ingdy  reprefented  as  poffeffing  a 
permanent  office,  with  the  title  of 
heretoch  or  duke,  in  place  of  which 
that  of  king  was  afterwards  stf- 
f umed, 

44  The  king  was  in  poffeffion  of 
a  landed  estate,  acquired  in  the 
fame  manner  with  that  of  every  in¬ 
ferior  leader,  by  whole  alii  dance 
the  conquell  had  been  made.  As 
the  booty,  a  riling  from  any  fuc- 
cefsful  enterprile,  was  divided  a- 
mong  the  free  people  or  heads  of 
families  concerned  in  the  adventure, 
and,  as  on  thofe  occalions,  each 
Individual  obtained  a  portion,  both 
of  land  and  moveables,  fuited  to 
his  rank  and  abilities.;  it  may  ealiiy 
be  conceived  that  the  property  ac¬ 
cumulated,.  in  a  courfe  of  time,  by 
the  fovereign,  would  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  his 
fubjedts.  His  eflate  was  naturally 
dill  rib u ted  among  his  dependents, 
according  to  the  lame  plan  which 
was  adopted  by  every  .other  landed 
proprietor.  A  part  of  it  was  be¬ 
llowed  upon  his  kindred  or  free  re¬ 
tainers,  under  the  condition  of 
military  fervice ;  and  the  remain¬ 
der  was  cultivated  by  his  villains, 
or  bondmen,  for  fupporting  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  houfehold.  Over 
thefe' two  daffies  of  people,  he  ex- 
ercifed  the  rights  of  a  Superior,  and 
of  a  mailer.  Throughout  the  reft 
■of  the  kingdom,  exclulive  of  his 
Own  particular  eflate,  his  authority 
Was  much  more  limited.  Ever) 
•allodial  proprietor,  unaecuftomed 
to  iubjebtion,  and  fupported  by 


his  own  retainers,  was  more  of  lets 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  his  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  thofe  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  conhderable  property,  be¬ 
holding  with  jealoufy  the  fuperior 
dignity  and  preteniions  of  the  king, 
were  commonly  ready  to.  combine 
again. ft  him,  either  in  relenting  or 
opp cling,  whatever  they  deemed 
an  infringement  of  their  liberties, 

44  The  powers  with  which  the 
fovereign  came  to  be  inverted,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  different  ftate.s  of  the 
heptarchy,  or  in  the  fubfiequent 
monarchy  which  a  role  from  the 
union  of  thofe  kingdoms,  were  fuel* 
as,  in  order  to  prevent  confufton 
and  promote  the  difp.at.ch  of  public 
bulinefs,  .  were  tacitly  devolved 
upon  him,  or  as,  from  the  nature 
of  his  imitation,  he  had  found  en¬ 
couragement  to  affirm  e,  and  had, 
without  oppofition,  been  permitted 
to  exercife.  The  dignity  and  of¬ 
fice  of  the  king,  though  higher  in 
degree,  were  perfectly  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  tvthingman,  the  hun- 
dreder,  and  the  earl ;  and  he  pof- 
feifed  nearly  the  fame  powers  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  which  thofe 
inferior  officers  enjoyed  in  their 
own  particular  dift  riots. 

44  i.  By  having  the  command 
of  the  forces  in  the  time  of  battle, 
the  original  fource  of  his  greatnefg* 
he  was  led  to  direqt  their  move¬ 
ments  on  other  occalions  ;  to  take 
preparatory  fteps  for  bringing  them 
into  the  field  ;  to  fugged  particular 
enterprises,  to  plan  the  meafures 
for  conducting  them,  to  execute 
treaties  with  foreign  ftates,  and  .ip. 
general  to  fuperintend  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole 
courfe  of  its  military  operations. 

44  2.  In  confequence  of  his  being 
at  the  head  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ment,  the  king  was  led  aifo  to  ex¬ 
ert  his  authority  in  fuppreiling  in¬ 
ternal  diforders,  in  quelling  tu¬ 
mults 
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i'ng  private  rapine  and  violence  ; 
in  lei  ding  offenders,  and  preventing 
their  efcape  from  juft  ice  in  a 
word,  he  obtairied  the  province  of 
maintaining  the  ordinary  police  of 
the  country,  and  the  fecurity  of  its 
inhabitants. 

'  u  3.  As,  from  thefe  two  bran¬ 
ches  of  power,  he  became  the  prime 
mover,  and  p'ropofer  of  public 
meafures,  and  as,  in  matters  of 
great  moment,  the  concurrence 
of  the  Wittenagemote  was  necef- 
fary  ;  he  acquired,  of  courfe,  the 
exc!  alive  privilege  of  calling  that 
afembly,  and  of  prelidirig  in  all  its 
deliberations.  The  influence  which 
he  thence  obtained,  with  regard 
to  its  determinations  may  eaflly 
be  imagined.  'The  president  of 
every  numerous  affembly,  has 
many  opportunities  of  moulding 
the  bufinefs  that  comes  betpre  it, 
into  fuch  a  ftiape  as  will  promote 
his  own  defigns;  more  efpecially, 
if  by  the  permanent  enjoyment  of 
that  office,  he  has  leifure  to  form  a 
regular  plan  of  management ;  and 
if,  by  having  a  diferetionary  power 
of  calling  the  particular  meetings, 
he  may  regulate  his  motions  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  affembly  happens, 
in  different  conjunctures,  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by  different  members.  But 
while,  by  thefe  favourable  circum- 
flances,  the  Love  reign  was  capable 
of  advancing  his  political  interefl, 
he  enjoyed  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  fuperior  opulence  and  dig¬ 
nity  ;  which  put  him  in  a  condition 
to  intimidate,  as  well  as  to  over¬ 
reach  oppofltion.  To  a  prince, 
therefore,  poffeffed  of  much  pru¬ 
dence,  and  of  popular  talents,  it 
was  not  difficult,  in  ordinary  cafes, 
to  procure  the  confent  of  the  Wit¬ 
tenagemote  to  thofe  meafures  which 
he  thought  proper  to  luggefl  ;  and 
the  mefolutions  of  that  aflembly, 
while  they  appeared  to  limit  and 


were  at  bottom,  very  often  directed 
by  the  monarch,  and  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  his  will, 

ii  4.  As  the  Wittenagemote  c* 
naeffed  laws,  dillributed  i office  in 
the  laff  refort,  and  regulated  tko 
adminiffration  of  public  affairs  ;  fo 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  decrees 
and  regulations  of  that  affembly, 
and,  in  general,  the  executive  part 
of  the  government,  were  naturally 
devolved  upon  the  king.  •  That 
great  officer,  who  conducted  the 
military  force  of  the  kingdom, 
could  hardly  fail  to  dlliimc  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  caufing  the  pimffh  merits 
decreed  againft  offenders  to  be  re¬ 
gularly  inflicted,  and  of  compelling 
every  individual  fo  fulfil  the  deci- 
fions  of  the  law.  The  fame  per  foot 
was  led  to  procure  information  with 
re  Ip  eft  to  the  commiffion  ot  heinous 
crimes,  and  to  direct  that  they 
fhould  be  profecuted  before  the 
proper  tribunals.  In  thefe  em¬ 
ployments,  the  fove  reign  acted  as 
the  head  and  reprefentative  of  the 
community.  In  the  fame  capacity, 
he  obtained  the  nomination  of 
many  inferior  officers  in  church  and 
ffate  ;  the  privilege  of  coining  mo¬ 
ney,  and  of  fuperintending  weights 
and  meafures ;  together  with  the 
exercife  of  all  thofe  powers  which, 
from  their  nature,  could  not  be 
conveniently  devolved  upon  a  po* 
pular  affembly. 

(C  Thefe  prerogatives-,  which, 
from  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
and  probably  without  any  formal 
or  exprefs  regulation,  were  gradu¬ 
ally  annexed  to  the  crown,  became 
the  fource  of  fuch  perquifttes  and 
emoluments,  as  more  than  cornpen- 
fated  the  trouble  with  which  they 
were  attended.  The  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  who  profecuted  a  crime 
in'  the  name  of  the  public,  had  a 
plaufible  pretence,  upon  the  fume 
account,  for  levying  the  line  or 

forfeitures. 
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forfeiture  arifing  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  criminal.  Befides,  in 
government,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
the  bulk  of  men  are  commonly  fo 
engrofi'ed  by  the  image  or  picture, 
as  to  forget  the  original,  and  to 
beftovv  upon  the  representative  the 
fentiments  due  to  the  object  it  re- 
prefents. »  Thus  the  fovereign,  who 
appeared  to  direCt,  and  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  all  the  wheels  and  fprings  of 
government,  who  enforced  the 
law’s,  who  vindicated  offences,  and 
took  upon  himfelf  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  providing  for  the  public 
iafety,  was  apt  to  be  confidered  as 
exerciiing,  in  his  own  right,  thole 
powers  with  which  the  community 
had  inveftcd  him.  Thofe  laws 
tvhich  he  enforced  were  conceived 
to  be  more  immediately  calculated 
for  his  own  benefit  :  thofe  officers 
whom  he  appointed  were  looked 
upon  as  the  Servants  of  the  crown  ; 
and  thofe  crimes  which  he  profe- 
cuted  and  punifhed,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  crimes  committed  again!! 
him  in  particular,  for  which  he 
was,  therefore,  entitled,  of  him- 
felf,  to  demand  reparation. 

The  public  revenue  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  therefore,  by  which 
the  rank  of  the  fovereign  was  main¬ 
tained,  and  out  of  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  expences  of  government  were 
defrayed,  confided  a! mod  entirely 
of  two  branches  :  the  original  de- 
me fnes  of  the  king,  acquired  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  private  eftate 
of  each  allodial  proprietor;  and 
the  various  forfeitures  and  fines, 
whether  of  land  or  moveables, 
which,  from  time  to  time  accrued, 
or  were  tranfmitted  to  him,  as  the 
bead  of  thecommunity.  From  this 
latter  fource  he  derived  a  continual 
accumulation  of  wealth.  The  dif- 
order  and  violence,  that  prevailed 
fo  univerfally,  gave  occafion  to  the 
forfeiture  of  many  rich  individuals  ; 
and  the  king  was  commonly  dif- 


pofed  to  n  eg  led!  no  opportunity  of 
feizing  and  improving  fuch  favour¬ 
able  conjunctures.  In  the  greater 
part  of  crimes,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  the  infancy  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  criminal  was  not  punifh¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the 
purpofes  of  public  juftice,  but  was 
admitted  to  atone  for  his  offence, 
by  making  a  pecuniary  composition, 
with  the  fufferer.  1  n  thofe  cafes,  the 
king  exadted  a  compofition  as  well  as 
the  private  party  ;  and  the  profits 
arifing  to  the  crown,  from  the  in- 
numerable  fines  and  amerciaments., 
to  which  this  gave  occafion,  were 
one  great  caufe  of  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  imperfect  mode  of  pu¬ 
nching-  offences. 

<i  In  this  early  ffage  of  confiitu- 
tion,  the  revenue  above  mentioned 
was  fufficient  for  all  the  charges  of 
public  adminiffcration  ;  which  were 
then  inconsiderable.  There  was 
no  mercenary  army  to  be  paid  by 
the  king.  i  he  judges  were  either 
willing  to  determine  differences  a- 
mong  individuals,  and  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  crimes,  without  any 
confideratioo  for  their  trouble  ;  or 
they  obtained  a  compenfation,  by 
exacting-  fees  from  the  parties  who 
came  before  them.  Taxes,  therefore, 
were  almoli  entirely  unknown. 
Their  introduction  belongs  to  the 
hiffory  of  a  more  advanced  period 
of  fociety. 

u  But  even  this  primitive  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  crown  appears  to  have 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  Wjttena- 
gemote  to  interfere  in  the  difpofal 
of  it ;  iince  the  effate,  acquired  by 
the  king,  in  the  character  of  the 
chief  executive  officer,  and  as  re- 
prefenting  the  community,  was, 
in  a  proper  fenfe,  the  eflate  of  the 
public.  This  conclulion  wa^  not, 
indeed,  applicable  to  the  whole, 
though  it  undoubtedly  was  to  a 
confiderable-part  of  the  royal  de» 
mefnes.  But  it  was  not  the  renius 

O  _ 
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of  that,  age  to  make  nice  diftinc- 
tions  ;  and  the  mterpofition  of  the 
national  council,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  feme  branches  of  the  crown 
revenue,  might  e  a  lily  be  extended 
to  others  that  were  placed  in  differ¬ 
ent  circumftances. 

44  We  find  that,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  the  other  Hates 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
arrangements  which  took  place  in 
the  management  of  the  king's 
houfehold,  and  private  eftate,  had 
necelTarily  great  influence  upon  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.  Ac¬ 
cording  as  the  fovereign  advanced 
in  opulence  and  dignity,  he  was 
led  to  employ  a  greater  number  of 
fervants  in  the  ieveral  branches  of 
his  domeftic  oeconomy ;  and  the 
fame  perfons,  who,  enjoyed  the 
chief  confidence  of  their  mailer  in 
that  private  capacity,  became,  in 
courfe  of  time,  his  minitters  in  eon- 
dudtintr  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation. 
In  all  the  European  feudal  king¬ 
doms,  the  management  of  the 
king's  houfehold  was  anciently  di* 
vided  into  five  principal  depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  fell  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  fo  many  great  officers; 

ii  i.  The  firlt  ot  thefe  was  the 
Reward,  or  mailer  of  the  houfliold, 
called,  upon  the  continent,  the 
major  domo,  the  mayor  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  or  fenefchal  1  who  had  ori¬ 
ginally  the  care  of  the  king’s  table. 
Upon  him  was  naturally  devolved 
the  bufinefs  of  gathering  in  the 
rents  of  the  crown  lands  :  tor,  as 
thofe  rents  were  ail  payable  in 
kind,  and  were  intended  for  imme¬ 
diate  confumption,  it  was  molf 
convenient,  that  they  fliould  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  that 
perfon  by  whom  they  were  after¬ 
wards  to  be  laid  out  for  the  flip- 
port  of  the  king’s  family. 

46  We  may  eafily  believe  that, 
from  the  nature  of  his  office,  the 


mailer  of  the  houfliold  was  in  a 
condition  to  acquire  much  influence 
over  all  the  tenants  and  vaflais  of 
tht.  crown.  lie  was  the  perfon 
with  wnom  they  were  obliged  to 
fettle  their  accounts  ;  and  who, 
from  his  minute  acquaintance  with 
their  circumstances,  was  the  mott 
capable  of  giving  his  matter  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  them.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  perfon  moil  likely  to 
be  employed  in  a^ju fling  their  dif¬ 
ferences  with  one  another  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  his  being  the  depu¬ 
ty  judge  upon  the  royal  demesne* 
ne  came,  at  a  fubfequent  period, 
to  be  intruded  by  the  crown  with 
a  fimilar  power  over  the  whole 
kingdom. 

44  2.  As  the  colleUion  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  victuals,  with 
which  the  king’s  table  was  fupplied, 
fell  under  the  direction  of  the  Rew¬ 
ard  ;  fo  the  care  of  the  liquor  was 
committed  to  a  feparate  officer,  the 
cup-bearer,  or  butler.  In  all  the 
Gothic  nations,  perfons  of  wealth 
and  diilinfiion  lived  in  great  fplen- 
id  or,  and  were  much  addicted  to 
drinking ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is  1 
not  furprifing  that  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  fovereign,  in  this  re~ 
fpedl,  was  exalted  into  a  feparate 
employment,  and  became  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  fuitable  importance. 

44  3.  The  care  of  the  chambers 
was  committed  to  a  third  officer, 
the  chamberlain,*  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was  to  fuperintend  the  lodging 
of  his  matter’s  family.  As  this 
officer  was  entrufled  with  whatever 
required  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
houfe,  for  the  future  fervice  of  the 
houfliold,  he  feems,  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  to  have  become  the  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe,  and,  at  a  fub Se¬ 
quent  period,  when  the  crown 
rents  were  paid  in  money,  the 
king’s  t reafu rer  or  lbperintcndant 
of  the  finances. 


tl  4.  An- 
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44  4.  Another  of  the  king’s  prin¬ 
cipal  - fervants  obtained  the  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  liable;  and  was  deno¬ 
minated  the  comes  Jtabub or  con- 
ilable.  When,  by  the  keeping  of 
many  Horfes.,  this  department  was 
rendered  extensive,  it  appears  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  bran¬ 
ches  ;  the  one  belanping  to  the 
chief  groom,  or  con  liable ;  and 
the  other  to  the  marelchal,  or  fnjjth. 
It  is  difficult  to  mark  the  period 
when  this  divifion  was  completed': 
nor  is  it  an  eafy  matter  to  afeertain 
the  relative  degrees  of  importance 
and  rank  which  might  then  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  thefe  two  kindred  employ¬ 
ments. 

44  When  the  ufe  of  cavalry  ,  in 
war  became  frequent,  we  may  e_a- 
fily  fuppofe,  that  the  perfons,  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  rear  and 
manage  the  king’s  horfes,  would 
Rand  forth,  as  claiming  fuperior 
diftindlion,  and  as  having  a  pecu¬ 
liar  title  to  be  confulted.  They 
were  thus  employed,  under  the  fo- 
vereign,  in  conducing  that  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  troops;  and,  by 
an  eafy  tranfition,  acquired  a  juril- 
dibiion  in  fuch  controverlics  as 
were  either  of  a  military  nature, 
or  had  arifen  in  the  army  while  it 
remained  in  the  field. 

44  5.  The  writing  of  the  king’s 
letters,  and  the  executing  of  the 
charters,  or  other  deeds,  that  iffued 
from  the  crown,  became  alfo  the 
fubjedl  of  a  diftinft  occupation, 
that  of  the  fecretary.  In  thole 
times,  when  the  clergy  acquired 
great  influence,  and  when  a  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  art  of  writing  lup- 
pofed  an  uncommon  degree  of  li¬ 
terary  education,  the  only  perfon 
likely  to  be  qualified  for  this  em¬ 
ployment  was  the  chaplain  ;  who 
might  be  confidercd  as,  in  fomc 
degree,  the  keeper  of  the  king’s 
confidence ;  and  who,  from  the 


nature  of  thofe  religious  offices 
which  he  performed,  could  feldom 
fail  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  his 
mailer. 

44  When  fignatures  were  intro¬ 
duced,  for  aide  Training  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  writings,  the  office  of 
keeping  the  king’s  feal,  and  of  ap¬ 
pending  it  to  his  deeds,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  fame, perforl  who  had 
been  employed  in  writing  them. 

44  As  in  determining  law-lints, 
it  was  found  expedient,  in  many 
Cafes,'  to  take  down  the  fentence  of 
the  judge  in  writing,  the  fecretary 
was  naturally  employed,  for  this 
purpdfe  ;  and  became  keeper  of  the 
records  of  the  king’s  court.  Front 
this  branch  of  his  duty,  he  got  the 
appellation  of  chancellor  ;  which 
is  laid  to  have  originally  denoted  a 
feribe,  or  notary  ;  being  derived 
from  cancella,  the  place  under  the 
Roman  government,  allotted  to 
perfons  of  that  profeffion  for  carry* 
ing  on  their  buftnefs. 

“  As  this  arrangement  in  the 
domeltic  adminiftration  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  fuppoies  confiderable 
wealth  and  magnificence  ;  it  was 
probably  of  a  later  origin  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  feveral  of  the  king¬ 
doms  upon  the  continent.  It  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole 
of  the  king’s  houfliold  was  at  fir  ft 
committed  to  one  principal  fervant ; 
whofe  buftnefs  having  been,  by 
little .  and  little,  augmented  and 
rendered  more  burdenfome,  was  at 
length  divided  into  thefe  five  dif¬ 
ferent  departments.  Afimilar  plan 
of  adminiftration,' in  a  more  limited 
fphere,  was  adopted,  by  every  great 
landed, proprietor  ;  who  naturally 
multiplied  his  chief  domeftics  ffi 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
wealth ;  and  often  followed  the 
example  of  the  king,  by  dividing 
the  affairs  of  his  houfliold  into  the 
fame  number  of  branches. 
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**  The  lonyer  thefe  great  officers 
had  been  eftablifk*  i,  they  rofe  to 
higher  degrees  of  consideration ; 
and  their  authority  was  farther  ex** 
tended,  from  the  fiiperintendence  of 
the  king’s  houfhoid,  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  management  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  As,  for  the  moft  part,  they 
were  originally  choien  by  the  fo- 
vereign,  upon  account  of  their 
fuperior  wealth,  or  abilities,  which 
rendered  them  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  his  dignity  in  the  execution  of 
the  buiinefs  committed  to  them; 
fo  the  trail  and  confidence  which 
he  repofed  in  them,  together  with 
the  (hare  of  public  adm  ini  fixation 
which  they  enjoyed,  afforded  them 
numberlefs  opportunities  of  aug¬ 
menting  their  private  fortunes,  and 
of  increafing"  their  influence.  In 
proportion  to  their  advances  in 
wealth  and  power,  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  render  their  offices 
more  permanent.  They  were 
originally  nominated  by  the  king 
during  pleasure  ;  but  that  fuperi- 
ority,  which  had  been  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  their  firft  promotion,  be¬ 
came  commonly  more  and  more 
conspicuous  during  the  continuance 
of  their  employments.  It  was, 
therefore,  feldom  found  convenient 
to  dilplace  them  :  and,  even  after 
their  deceafe,  the  heir  of  that  efiate 
which  they  had  acquired  was  na- 
'  tu rally  regarded  as  the  perfon  befi 
qualified,  and  who  had  a  preferable 
claim  to  "inherit  their  dignity.  By 
long  ufage,  thefe  offices  were  thus 
rendered  hereditary  in?  particular 
families;  To  this  obfervation, 
however,  the  office  of  chancellor, 
in  moft  European  countries,  is  an 
exception.  As  the  chancellor  was 
unavoidably  a  clergyman,  who 
i  held  his  rank  in  the  church,  and 
!  the  eliate  connected  with  it,  only 
during  life,  he  would  commonly 
have  neither  any  opportunity  of  ie- 


curing  the  office  to  his  family,  nor 
any  defire  of  annexing  it  to  his  ec- 
clefiafiical  dignity. 

“  Of  the  influence  eftabliflied  by 
the  great  officers  of  the  king’s 
houfhoid,  the  political  conftitution 
of  Germany  afford^  a  remarkable 
infiance.  When  the  dominions  of 
that  empire,  by  the  conqueft  of 
large  territories  in  Italy,  aud  in 
the  Southern  part  of  France,  had 
been  fo  enlarged  as  to  comprehend 
three  diffind  kingdoms,  the  empe¬ 
ror  wras  induced,  in  that  fituation, 
to  appoint  three  different  fecreta- 
ries.  The  officers  of  his  houfhoid 
were,  upon  this  account,  increafed 
to  the  number  of  feven.  In  the 
progrefs  of  the  German  govern¬ 
ment,  the  power  of  thefe  great  of¬ 
ficers  advanced,  as  that  of  the  em¬ 
peror  declined ;  and  after  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity  had  become  inti  rely 
elective,  they  affumed  the  privilege 
of  propofing,  to  the  national  af- 
fembly,  the  fueceffor  to  the  crown  ; 
from  which  they  at  length  proceed¬ 
ed  to  claim  a  foie  right  of  eleding 
him.  Hence  the  origin  of  that 
precife  number  of  perrons  who 
competed  the  primitive  German 
eledors. 

“  The  fie  ward  was  generally  the 
officer  of  greateft  importance  in  the 
king’s  houthold;  becaufe  the  flip- 
plying  of  hi-s  majefty’s  table  with 
pt  ovifi’ons  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
concern  of  the  family.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  find  that,  in  feveral  countries 
of  Europe,  the  perfon  who  enjoyed 
this  hereditary  office,  attained  a  de¬ 
gree  of  rank  and  opulence  which 
rendered  him  formidable  to  the  fo- 
vereign.  In  France,  the  mayors 
of  the  palace,  after  having  for  a 
long  time  pcffefted  the  real  power 
and  authority  of  the  crown,  were 
at  length  emboldened  to  throw  off 
the  rnafk,  au4  openly  to  mount  the 
throne. 

I 


“  When 
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44  When  the  ufe  of  cavalry  in 
war  had  become  very  extenlive,  and 
when  that  part  of  the  feudal  armies 
had  the  principal  {hare  in  deciding 
the  fate  of  battles,  the  coilthible, 
or  niarilhal,  was  frequently  in  a 
condition  to  difpute  the  fuperiority 
with  the  fteward  or  mayor  of  the 
pabice.  Thus,  in  Germany, when 
the  throne  happened  to  be  vacant, 
the  elector  Palatine,  the  mayor  of 
the  palace,  was  anciently  appointed, 
for  preventing  the  bad  confequenees 
of  an  inter- regniim,  to  be  the  viear 
of  the  empire.  Rut  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  period,  this  high  dignity  was 
claimed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  conftahle;  and,  after  violent 
difpntes,  and  various  determina¬ 
tions  of  the  diet,  was  at  laid  divided 
between  thofe  powerful  competi¬ 
tors. 

44  In  the  ages  of  greater  civility 

and  improvement,  when,  from  the 

complicated  connections  of  fociety, 

its  laws  became  numerous  and  of 

difficult  interpretation,  and  when, 

from  the  anxiety  of  individuals  to 
* 

afcertain  their  rights,  the  charters 
and  writings  proceeding  from  the 
crown  were  multiplied  in  propor¬ 
tion,  tire  fecret ary,  or  chancellor, 
to  whom  the  king  committed  that 
branch  of  bufmefs,  Was  invefted 
with  powers  of  the  greate.it  conle- 
tiuence,  and  therefore  was  exalted 
to  the  highcii  rank. 

44  In  thofe  opulent  and  poliffied 
nations  which  have  long  been  re¬ 
duced  under  an  equal  and  regular 
government  *  in  which  the  impar¬ 
tial  diftribution  of  juffice  is  looked 
iipdn  as  almol?  a  matter  of  courfe ; 
and  which  the  fovereign  is  accul- 
tomed  to  govern  by  influence,  more 
than  by  the  exertion  of  his  prero¬ 
gative'*  in  fuch  nations,  .the  perfon 
who  prefidea  over  the  public  trea- 
fury,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fubfiitute  of  the  chdmberlaui,  be¬ 


comes  the  great  channel  through 
which  the  revenue  of  the  {fate  is 
conveyed,  and  by  which  the  author- 
rity  of  the  crown  is  maintained, 

44  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  this  diffribution  of  the 
bulinefs  in  the  king’s  houfhold, 
into  live  departments,  reaches  lar 
below  the  limple  period  of  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  government  which  we 
are  now  con  fide  ring:.  Rut,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  merits  attention,  that 
when  the  exaltation  of  the  fovereign 
had  multiplied  the  occupations  be¬ 
longing  to  thefe  different  branches, 
it  became  expedient,  in  feme  of 
them,  to  appoint  a  variety  of  de¬ 
puties  ;  many  of  whom,  in  parti¬ 
cular  kingdoms,  rofe  by  degress  to 
fuch  coniideration  and  rank.,  as  to 
appear  no  longer  in  a  fubordinate 
flat  ion,  and  even  to  make  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  their  appointment  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  This  circumftance  muff  not 
be  overlooked  in  perilling  the  enu¬ 
meration,  given  by  many  hiiforians, 
of  the  principal  officers  in  the  court? 
or  houlhold  of  particular  princes. 

44  From  the  foregoing  imperfect 
fketeh  of  the  powers  of  the  fove¬ 
reign,  ap  well  as  of  the  cbnftitution 
and  privileges  of  the  Wittenage- 
mofe,  we  may  be  enabled,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  darknel's  of  our  an- 
cient  hiffory,  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  original  Englifh  conllitution. 
How  remote  this  was  from  an  ab- 
folufe  monarchy,  mail  be  apparent 
to  every  one,  who  conliders  that 
the  privilege  of  legiffation,  toge¬ 
ther  with  that  of  determining  peace 
and  war,  and  even  that  of  con- 
t rou ling  the  executive  power,  was 
lodged  in  the  national  affembly. 
Neither  can  this  government  be 
deemed  in  a  high  degree,  ariffocra- 
tical ;  fince  the  national  council 
was  compofed,  not  of  a  final!  junto 
of  nobles,  but  of  all.  the  landed 
proprietors,  comprehending  a  greas 
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roportion  of  the  whole  people, 
t  fee  ms  in  fa£t,  to  be  that  fort  of 
political  fyilem  which  is  likely  to 
be  eftabliflied  in  all  rude  and  ex-’ 
tenlive  countries  ;  before  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  have  accumulated  lb 
tmich  wealth  as  enables  them  to 
domineer  over  their  inferiors  ;  arid 
before  the  king,  in  confecjuence  of 
his  high  flation  and  prerogatives  * 
has  had  leifure  to  actpiire  a  revenue 
fufficient  to  overthrow  and  bear 
down  any  oppolition  that  can  be 
apprehended  from  the  mofl  opulent 
of  his  filbjedts.  It  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  efcape  obfervation,  .that,  al¬ 
though  the  powers  committed  to 
the  monarch  by  the  early  Saxon 
conftitution,  were  fmall,  they  were 
not  accurately  defined  ;  and  that 
in  the  exercife  of  them  he  enjoyed, 
upon  this  account,  a  good  deal  of 
latitude.  Accurate  limitations  of 
power,  and  U  regular  fyftern  of  fu- 
bordination,  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  foreiight,  cannot  be  expedited 
to  characterize  the  inflitutions  of 
a  hippie  people  ;  who  are  ufualiy 
guided  by  their  feelings  more 
than  by  reflection,  and  who  at¬ 
tend  more  to  the  immediate  effedts 
bf  any  meafure,  than  to  its  remote 
eonfequences*  As  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 


on  princes  were  entruited  with  every 
branch  of  public  admxnifiration,  in 
which  the  Wittenagemote,  did  not 
think  proper  to  interfere ;  their 
conduct  was  directed  in  a  great 

u 

meafure,  by  particular  conjunc¬ 
tures,  and  by  the  different  mi  fore¬ 
fee  n  events  which  accidentally  re¬ 
quired  their  interpofltion.  We 
need  not  be  furprifed,  therefore,  if 
in  perilling  the  hiftory  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  while  we  difeover  it  rung 
marks  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  crown, 
we  fhould  alfo  meet  with  feme  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions  of  the  prero¬ 
gative  ;  and  fhould  at  the  fame 
time  obferve,  that  rhefe  were  buf¬ 
fered  to  pafs  without  cenfure,  or 
even  without  notice.  It  is  a  com-1 
mon  fource  of  miftake,  among  po¬ 
litical  writers,  to  confidor  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions  as  proofs  o£ 
the  ordinary  flute  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  to  adduce  sis  an.  illuflra- 
tlon  of  the  general  practice,  what 
is  only  the  random  arid  cafual  exer¬ 
cife  of  a  power,  not  yet  brought  to 
a  regular  flandard.  We  fliall  now 
examine  the  changes  produced  in 
the  Englifh  conflitution  from  the 
reign  of  Egbert  to  the  Norman 
conqueAA’ 
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[From  the  fame  Work.] 


*f  TnROM  the  progrefilve  altera- 
P  tions,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  in  the  Englifh  courts 
ofjuftice,  it  is  natural  to  conclude, 
that  the  judges  were  continually 
advancing  in  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  the  forms  of  judi¬ 
cial  procedure  were  daily  attaining 
higher  degrees  of  perfection*  Of 


all  the  inflitutions  relative  to  the 
management  of  judicial  bufinefs# 
which  may  be  confidercd  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  that  improvement,  thbfe  of 
the  petty  jury,  and  the  grand  jury* 
are  'molt  defervedly  the  boalt  of 
Englifh.  jurifprudence ;  and  as,  in, 
the  period  which  we  are  now  exa¬ 
mining,  both  of  them  appear  to 
L  2  haw® 
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have  arrived  at  their  complete  cfta- 
bliihment,  a  review  of  the  circum- 
ihances  from  which  they  proceeded, 
and  of  the  fteps  by  which  they  were 
introduced,  may  not  be  improper. 

44  1 .  I  had  formerly  occafion  to 
obferve,  that,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes, 
the  chief  magiftrate  of  a  county,  or 
of  a  hundred,  found  it  unneceffary, 
in  the  determination  of  law-fuits, 
to  call  a  full  meeting  of  the  courts 
over  which  they  pretided  ;  and,  for 
the  greater  difpatch  of  the  bufinefs, 
as  well  as  for  the  eaie  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  people,  were  accu domed 
to  feledt  a  certain  number  of  the 
freemen,  or  allodial  proprietors,  in 
each  particular  caufe,  to  aflift  in 
giving  a  decifion.  Hence  the  hr  ft 
idea  of  the  petty  jury  was  probably 
fuggefted. 

44  In  a  fubfequent  period,  a  fimi- 
lar  practice  was  adopted  in  the 
courts  of  a  barony.  When  the 
vaffals  of  a  fuperior  had  acquired 
hereditary  fiefs,  they  were  no. lon¬ 
ger  under  the  neceftity  of  fubmit- 
ting  to  his  arbitrary  will ;  and  in 
regulating  their  conduct,  as  well  as 
in  diftributing  juftice  among  them, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  a 61  with 
their  advice  and  concurrence.  To 
have  affembledthe  whole  of  his  vaf¬ 
fals,  for  the  determination  of  every 
law-fuir,  would  have  been  too  great 
a  hardihip  upon  them  ;  but  a  mo¬ 
derate  number  were  convened,  in 
order  to  fatisfy  the  parties,  and  to 
give  weight  and  authority  to  the 
ientcnce. 

44  The  calling,  occafionally,  a 
number  of  the  vaffals,  in  each  cafe, 
to  affift  the  fuperior,  was  a  more 
natural  expedient,  than  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  certain  permanent 
affeffors.  It  was  attended  with 
no  trouble  or  expence ;  for  every 
vaffal  wras  bound  not  only  to  fight 
for  the  fuperior,  but  alio  to  per¬ 


form  fuch  other  fervices  as  might 
be  requilite,  in  order  to  fupport  his 
authority  and  dignity.  According 
to  the  iimple  notions  of  that  age, 
theie  perfons  were  fufficiently  qua¬ 
lified  to  determine  the  points  refer¬ 
red  to  their  decilion  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  they  might  receive  advice 
and  dircdlion  from  the  magiftrate. 
In  fome  refpedts  they  were  held 
even  preferable  to  every  other  fort 
of  judges;  being  men  of  the  fame 
rank  and  condition  with  the  parties  ; 
and,  from  their  fituation,  having 
frequently  accefs  to  know  the  flate 
of  the  controverfy,  as  well  as  the 
circumftances  of  the  faffs  in  queftion. 

44  The  introduffion  of  juries  in 
the  courts  of  a  barony,  aroie  from 
the  eftablifliment  of  hereditary  fiefs: 
for,  fo  long  as  vaffals  held  their 
land  pecarioufty,  or  even  were  not 
fecure  of  tranfmitting  it  to  their 
pofterity,  they  had  too  much  de¬ 
pendence  upon  their  fuperior,  to 
difputc  his  authority,  either  in  fet¬ 
tling  their  differences  or  punifhing 
offences.  We  may  eaiily  fuppofe, 
therefore,  that,  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  this  mode  of 
procedure  was  not  very  common  ; 
becaufe  the  cuftom  of  fecuritfgf  land- 

D 

ed  eftates  to  the  heirs  of  a  vaffal 
was  then  far  from  being  general. 
It  is  from  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  that  we  may  date  the 
remarkable  extenfign  of  jury-trials  ; 
proceeding  partly  from  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  Norman  or  French  cuftoms ; 
but  ffili  more  from  the  completion 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  the  con- 
lequent  multiplication  of  hereditary 
fiefs. 

44  If  merits  attention,  that  this 

inftitution  had  been  hitherto  limited 

to  the  hundred  and  county  courts, 

and  to  thofe  of  a  feudal  baronv,  but 

•  *  * 

never  had  taken  place  m  the  judi¬ 
ciary  proceedings  of  the  national 
council.  The  caufes  which  came 

under 
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under  the  cognizance  of  the  Wit-  powers  of  the  aula  regis  were  diftri- 
tenagemote  were  not  fo  numerous,  bated  to  the  king’s  bench,  the  com¬ 
as  to  create  much  trouble  to  its  mon  pleas,  and  the  exchequer,  it 
members,  or  to  fugged;  the  meafure  was  natural  for  thefe  courts  to  fol- 
of  devolving  that  branch  of  bu finds  low  the  fame  forms  of  procedure 
upon  any  fort  of  committee,  or  which  had  been  obferved  by  that 
partial  meeting,  in  place  of  the  full  high  tribunal  to  which  thev  were 


aflembiy. 

44  Upon  the  efhbbfliment  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  parliament,  its  ordi¬ 
nary  judicial  bufinefs  was,  in  a  fir o i  t 
tune,  committed  to  the  aula  regis ; 
a  court  which  at  firit  confified  of 
feveral  members,  but  was  after¬ 
wards.  held  by  a  Angle  magiflrate, 
the  deputy  judge  of  the  love  reign » 
This  tribunal  was  properly  the  or¬ 
dinary  baron-court  of  the  king  ; 
and,  being  in  the  fame  circum flan¬ 
ges  with  the  baron-courts  of  the 
nobility,  it  was  under  the  fame  ne- 
ceffity  pf  trying  caufes  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  jury.  As  the  vaifals 
of  the  crown  were  ufually  more  in¬ 
dependent  of  the,  king,  than  the 
■rcar-vaflals  were  of  their  immediate 
fuperior  j  it  is  not  likely,  that, 
while  juflice  was  adminiflered  by 
the  pares  curia  to  the  latter,  the 
former  would  i'ubmit  to  the  decifioos 
of  a  Angle  magiflrate,  .named  at 
p.leafure  by  the  Sovereign.  We 
End,  accordingly,  that,  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  law  in  the  reign  of  Plenry  the 
Second,  either  party  in  a  law  fuit 
w;aS  allowed  to  decline  the  cuflomary 
mode  of  trial  by  Angle  combat,  and 
to  demand  that  his  caufe  fhould  be 
determined  by  an  afiize  or  jury  of 
twelve  perfons.  From  this  time 
forward,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
jury-trials  were  admitted  in  all  the 
opurts  of  ordinary  jurifdidliott*  I  hey 
are  exprefsly  recognized  and  efla- 
biiflied  by  the  great  charters  of  king 
John,  and  of  Hen^y.  the  Third.  . 

.  “  When  the  office  of  the  grand 

judiciary  was  abolifhed,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Firfl,  and,  when  the 


fubftituted.  The  former  practice 
6!  determining  law-fuits  by  a  jury, 
was  dotibtlers  viewed,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  the  light  of  a  privilege, 
which  the  nation  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  reflgn.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  judges,  in  each  of  the  court 
of  Weflminfler-hall,  was  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  fize  * 
and,  as  they  were  not  men  of  the 
fame  rank  with  the  parties,  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  fame  degree  of 
confidence  would  be  repofed  in 
them.  To  have  transferred  the 
powers  of  an  in  As  union  fo  popular 
as  that  of  juries,  to  a  fet  of  courts 
cpn.fti tuted  in  this  manner, ‘would, 
not  wit  branding  the  late  advances 
of  prerogative,  have  been  a  dange¬ 
rous' meafure,  What  is  called  the 
petty  jury  was  therefore  introduced 
into  thefe  tribunals,  as  well  as  into 
their  auxiliary  courts  employed  to 
diflribute  juflice  in  the  circuits  ;  and 
was  thus  rendered  elfentially  necef-  1 
fary  in  determining  caufes  of  every 
fort,  whether  civil, criminal, or  fifeal. 

44  But,  previous  to  the  profecu- 
tion  of  offences,  there  muft  be  in¬ 
formation  of  their  exiffence ;  and 
frequently,  too,,  the  immediate  in- 
terpofltion  of  the  magiflrate  is  ne- 
ceffaiy,  to  apprehend  and  imprifon 
the  offender.  In  a  rude  nation, 
however,  efpecially  if  it  is  of  con- 
flderable  extent,  many  crimes,  are 
likely  to  be  hid  from  the  public 
eye,  and  to  efcape  the  examination 
of  any  court.  It  appears,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that,  in  modern  Europe, 
this  branch  of  police  had  early  be¬ 
come  an  object  of  general  attention* 
l  3  To 
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To  make  inquiry  concerning  the 
com  million  of  public  offences,  and 
to  traniinit  an  account  of  them  to 
the  criminal  court,  was  one  great 
purpofe  of  the  appointment  of  coro¬ 
ners  ;  a  fet  of  officers  who  had 
place  not  only  in  England  and 
Scotland,  but  in  the  greater  part, 
if  not  in  all,  of  the  feudal  king*- 
dpms  upon  the  continent, 

44  The  office  of  the  coroners,  in 
England,  is  of  fo  great  antiquity, 
that  the  commencement  of  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  loll  in  obfeurity.  It  feems  to 
fiave  been  an  immemorial  cufUm  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  feveral  per¬ 
sons  of  dillindlion  (liould  be  named 
by  the  freeholders  in  each  county, 
with  power  to  fecure  and  imprifon 
Criminals  of  all,l'orts,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  a 
trial.  1  rorp  this  employment,  thefe 
officers,  as  in  after  times  the  juflices 
fff  t lie  peace,  found  the  means  of 
affuming  a  criminal  jurifdidtion, 
which,  from  fmall  beginnings,  be¬ 
came  gradually  more  and  more  ex* 
ten  five.  Another  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  devolved  upon  the  coroner, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  &n 
-appendage  or  confequence  of  the 
former,  was  that  of  ascertaining 
and  determining  the  value  of  the 
fines,  amerciaments,  and  forfeitures, 
or  of  any  other  emoluments,  which 
accrued  to  the  fovereign,  either  from 
the  condemnation  of  public  offen¬ 
ders,  or  from  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  all  the  goods,  of  which  no  other 
proprietor  could  be  found. 

“  When  the  coroner  hadoccafion 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  any 
either  with  a  view  to  determine 
thole  matters  which  fell  under  his 
own  jurifdiction,  or  in  order  to 
tranfmit  an  account  of  it  to  fome 
other  criminal  court,  he  proceeded, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  was  cuf- 
tomary  in  the  courts  of  the  hundred, 
and  of  the  county,  by  the  ailiffapce 


of  an  inqueft  of  jury  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jurymen,  who,  in  thole  cafes, 
were  called  from  the  neighbouring 
townfhips,  was  not  lefs  than  was 
employed  in  other  judicial  inveith 
gations. 

44  After  the  Norman  conqucft, 
when  the  auli  r$gis  drew  to  ltfelf 
the  cognizance  of  the  greater  part 
of  crimes,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
coroner  to  certify  to  that  court  his 
inquilition  concerning  thofe  offences 
which  fell  under  its  jurifdi&ion  ; 
and  upon  this  information,  the  molt 
authentic  that  could  well  be  pro* 
cured,  a  trial  before  the  grand  judi¬ 
ciary  was  commenced.  Upon  the 
eftabiiffuinent  of  the  king’s  bench, 
and  of  the  commlllions  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  the  like 
certification,  and  for  the  fame  pur- 
|>ofe,  was  made  by  the  coroner  of 
thefe  tribunals. 

44  But  in  proportion  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  prerogative,  the 
authority  of  the  coroner,  an  officer 
elected  by  the  county,  was  dimi* 
rallied  ;  his  jurifdidion  was  daily 
l'ubjedfed  to  greater  limitations  ; 
and  his  reports  became  gradually 
more  narrow  and  defective ;  whe* 
ther  it  be  that,  by  having  a  fellow* 
feeling  with  the  inhabitants,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fpreen  them  from  juf- 
tice,  or  that,  from  the  ruff  and  re¬ 
laxation  to  which  every  old  inffitu* 
tion  is  liable,  his  operations  became 
tardy  and  inaccurate  ;  certain  it  is, 
that  he  came  to  overlook  the  greater 
part  ol  the  offences  wich  require  the 
interpolation  of  the  magiftrate,  and 
his  inquilition  was  at  length  con;* 
fined  to  a  few  of  thofe  enormous 
crimes,  which  excite  univerfal  in¬ 
dignation  and  refeptment.  1 

44  To  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the 
coroner’s  inqueff,  the  fheriff,  who 
had  come,  in  a  great  meafu  re,  un¬ 
der  the  appointment  of  the  crown, 
was  directed,  upon  the  meeting  of 

judges 
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»udo-es  in  the  circuits,  or  of  the 
other  criminal  courts,  to  call  a  jury, 
in.  order  to  procure  information  con- 
certhng  the  crimes  committed  in 
particular  diffri£ts.  Hence  the 
origin  of  what  is  called  the  grand 
jury,  by  whofe  i'kqiiiiition  the 
judges  were authorifed  to  proneed  in 
the  trial  of  public  offenders. 

44  It  i&  probable,  that  when  the 
grand  jury  were  firft  called,  they 
made  an  inquiry  at  large  concerning 
every  fa£t  which  ought  to  become 
the  fubjei-f  of  a  criminal  trial,  and 
of  their  own  proper  motion  delated 
the  perfons  whom  they  found  to 
defer ve  an  accufatlon  ;  but,  by  de¬ 
grees,  when  die  agent  for  the  crown 
had  been  le-d  to  fufpe&any  particu¬ 
lar  perfon,  he  was  accu domed  to 
lay  before  them  the  immediate  quef- 
tion,  how  far  that  fufpicion  was. 
Well  founded  (  Hence  the  two  me¬ 
thods  of  finding  the  faff ;  by  pre? 
fentment,  and  by  indictment. 

44  It  feems  evident,  from  vvhat  has 
been  cbferved,  that  the  original, 
purpofe  of  the  inqulfition  by  the 
coroner,  and  of  a  prefentment  by 
the  grand  jury,  was  to  prevent  of¬ 
fenders  from  being  overlooked,  and 
from  efcaping  a  trial.  When  the 
cuftom  of  preferring  ihduffments  to 
the  grand  jury  was  introduced,  the 
intention  of  that  meafure  was,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  fruitlefs  profecution. 
But,  whatever  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  by  this  pradlice,  the  necef- 
hty  of  procuring  the  previous  ap¬ 
probation  of  a  jury,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  forms  above-mentioned,  was 
productive  of  the  highefl  advantage 
to  the  people,  that  of  fecunng  them 
from  groundlefs  or  frivolous  accu- 
fat ions®  If  a  perfon  is  known  to 
have  committed  a  crime,  or  lies 
Under  a  ftrong  fufpicion  of  guilt, 
the  voice  of  the  whole  neighbour¬ 
hood  will  probably  call  aloud  tor 


judice,  and  demand  an  immediate 
trial  of  the  offender.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  an  innocent  man  is  at¬ 
tacked,  if  he  is  threatened  with  a 
profecution,  from  apparently  ma¬ 
licious  motives,  or  for  the  purpofe 
of  ferving  a  political  job,  it  is  rnoft 
likely  that  his  fellow  citizens  will 
view  this  proceeding  with  indigna» 
tion  ;  that  they  will  confider  his 
misfortune  as,  in  forae  mcafurc, 
their  own  ;  and  that,  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  humanity  and  juffice,  as 
as  well  as  from  a  regard  to  their 
own  intereff,  they  will  be  excited 
to  hand  forth  as  the  protectors  of 
innocence. 

44  This  is  a  new  inftance,  perhaps 
more  confpicuous  than  any  that  we 
have  had  occalion  to  obferve  in  the 
hill  or  y  of  the  Englifii  government, 
of  a  regulation  whofe  confluences 
were  not  forefeen  at  the  time  wbert 
it  was  introduced.  The- great  bene¬ 
fit  ariling  to  fbciety  from  the  inter - 
pofition  of  the  grand  jury  is  not 
only  totally  different,  but  even  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  that  which 
was  originally  intended  by  itv  The 
original  purpofe  of  that  inffitution 
was  to  affiff  the  crown  in  the  difeo- 
very  of  crimes,  and  by  that  means 
to  encreafe  the  number  of  profecu- 
tion?,  But  when  an  accurate  po¬ 
lice  had  been  eilablifiied  in  the 
country,  there  was  little  danger 
that  any  crime  of  importance  would 
be  concealed  from  the  public  ;  and 
it  became  the  chief  end  of  the  grand 
jury  to  guard  again  ft  the  abuies  of 
the  deferetionary  power  with  which 
the  officers  of  the  crown  are  in  veil¬ 
ed,  that  of  profecuiing  public  of¬ 
fences. 

“The  employment  of  the  coro¬ 
ner  in  Scotland,  was  the  fame  as  in 
England  i  and  he  appears  to  have 
ufed  the  fame  forms  in  thb  exercife 
of  his  jiVri I'd i Tion.  With  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  a  jury,  he  enquired  into  the 
•c|,  cp.ff 
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commiilion  of  crimes ;  and  either 
punched  them  by  his  own  authority, 
or  transmitted  information  concern¬ 
ing  them  to  the  competent  court. 
The  negligence  of  this  officer  fcems, 
in  that  country,  to  have  likewife 
produced  the  interpoiition  of  the 
Sheriff,  or  chief  magiftrate  of  parti¬ 
cular  diliridls,  by  calling  a  jury 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  By  a  ffatute 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Se¬ 
cond,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  profe¬ 
cution,  at  the  inilance  of  the  crown, 
fhali  proceed  againfl  any  perfon, 
mile  is  by  an  accufation,  upon  the 
inqukition  of  a  jury,  conlifting  of 
the  chief  magiflrate  of  the  place  and 
three  refpedlahle  perfons  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  rule  con* 
tinued  till  near  the  end  of  .the  Six¬ 
teenth  century  ;  when,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  eilablifhment  of  the 
court  of  fpllion,  and  from  other 
caufes,  the  inveftigation  of  judicial 
matters,  by  a  jury,  came  to  be 
much  morp  limited  than  it  had  for¬ 
merly  been.  By  an  at!  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  parliament,  in  1587,  certain 
coitimiffiorjiers,  inftead  of  the  inqueif 
formerly  called,  were  appointed  m 
the  feveral  counties,  for  enquiring 
into  public  offences ;  and  indict¬ 
ments,  framed  upon  the  report  of 
thefe  commiffioners,  were  put  into 
a  -lift;  which  got  the  name  of  the 
porteous  roll. 

tf  The  fame  llatute  empowered 
the  king’s  advocate  to  profecute 
crimes  of  his  own  proper  motion  : 
and,  as  he  was  the  perfon  employed 
to  raife  indictments,  upon  the  in¬ 
formation  tranfmitted  by  the  com- 
ib iffioners,  he  n at uraily1  affumed  the 
privilege  of  determining  whether 
the  fails  laid  before  him  ought 
to  be  the  ground  of  a  profecution 
or  not.  Thus  in  Scotland  the  an¬ 
cient  grand  jury  was  abolifhed  ;  and 
criminal  ailions,.  at  the  inilance  of 
the  public,  came,  in  all  cafes,  to 


be  directed  at  the  diforetion  of  a 
crown  officer. 

44  The  attorney-general,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  mailer  of  the  crown- 
office,  haveacquired,  in  like  manner,  a 
power  of  profecuting  by  information, 
without  any  previous  authority  of  a 
grand.jury  ;  but  this  mode  of  profe¬ 
cution  is  confined  to  mifdemeanours 
tending  to  difturb  the  government, 
or  the  peace  and  good  order  of  -fo¬ 
olery,  and  is  never  extended  to 
crimes  of  a  capital  nature. 

44  How  far  the  nations  upon  the 
continent  were  poiieffed  of  a  limilar 
proviiion,  to  fecure  the  people  from 
.unjuft  and  groundlefs  profecutions, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  That 
in  the  greater  part  of  them  the  co¬ 
roner’s  mqueil  was  employed  for 
bringing  to  light  thole  dilorders 
which  requited  the Tnterpoffiion  of 
a  criminal  court,  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt.  But  when.,  from  the 
circumllances  which  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  method  of 
trial  by  the  petty  jury  had  fallen 
into  difufe,  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
previous  inqueft  would  ftili  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  judge  of  the  neceffity  or 
expediency  of  commencing  a  crimi¬ 
nal  accufation.  From  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  prerogative  in 
thefe  nations,  the  fovereign  was 
freed  tr.om  any  rehraini  in  this 
-  branch  of  ad minifi ration,  and  an 
unbounded  liberty  of  trying  public 
offences  was  committed  to  the  officers 
0J6  the  crown.  To  whatever  cauffis 
it  may  be  aferibed,  the  Eng li lb 
grand  jury  is  now  the  only  inititu- 
tion  of  the  kind  that  remains  in 
Europe;  and  perhaps,  as  it  is  mo¬ 
delled  at  prefent,  there  cannot  be 
found,  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
a  regulation  fo  well  calculated  for 
preventing  abufes  in  that  part  of 
the  executive  power  which  relates 
to  the  profecution  of  crimes.” 
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SPECIMENS  of  LOVE  LETTERS  in  the  Reign  of  EDWARD  IV. 

[From  the  Second  Volume  of  a  Collection  of  Original  Letters,  Written 
during  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV*  and  Richard  III, 
By  John  Fenn,  Eiq.  M.  A.  and  F.  R.  S.j 


<{  TJ  IGHT  reverend  and  wor- 
A\_  (hipful,  and  my  right  well 
beloved  Valentine,- 1  recommend  me. 
unto  you,  full  heartily  deli  ring  to 
•  hear  of  your  welfare,  which  I  be- 
leech  Almighty  God  long  for  to 
preferve  unto  his  pie ai tire,  and  your 
heart’s  defire, 

44  And  if  it  pleafe  yon  to  hear  of 
my  welfare,  I  am  net  in  good  heele 
fhcaltlf  of  body,  nor  of  heart,  nor 
(hall  be  till  I  hear  from  you. 

For  there  wottes  [, knows J  no  creature  that 
'  '■  gain  l  endure, 

And  for  to  be  dead  \  for  my  life  \,  I  dare  it 
not  dyfeur1  [fifeoverf 

44  And  my  lady  my  mother  hath 
laboured  the  matter  to  my  father 
full  diligently,  but  (lie  can  no  more 
get  than  ye  know  of,  for  the  which 
God  kffoweth  I  am  full  lorry.  But 
if  that  ye  love  me,  'as  i  trull  verily 
that  ye  do,  ye  will  not  leave  me 
therefore ;  for  if  that  ye  had  not 
half  the  livelihood  that  ye  have, 
for  to  do  the  great  eft  labour  that 
any  woman  alive  might,  I  would 
not  forfake  you. 

And  if  ye  command  me  to  keep  me  true 
wherever  I  go, 

I  wls  I' will  do  all  my' might  you  to  love, 
arid  never  no  mo. 

•And  if  my  friends  fay,  that  I  do  amifs. 
They  /fhall  not  me  let  fo  for  to  do, 

Mine  heart  me  bids  ever  more  to  love  you. 

'3  ruly  over  all  earthly  thing, 

And  if  they  be  never  fo  wrath, 

I  truft  it  (h all  be  better  in  time  coming. 

44  Islo  more  to  you  at  this  time, 
but  the  holy  Trinity  .  have  you  in 
keeping ;  and  I  beieech  you  that 
this  bill  be  not  foen  of  none  earthly 
creature  fave  only  yourfelf, 


44  And  this  letter  was  endited  at 
Topcroft,  with  full  heavy  heart, 
&c. 

By  your  own, 

MARGERY  BREWS  ” 

RIGHT  woifhipful  and  well 
beloved  Valentine,  in  my 
mod  humble  wife,  I  recommend  me 
unto  you,  &c.  And  heartily  I 
thank  you  for  the  letter,  which  that 
ye  fend  me  by  John  Beckerton, 
whereby  I  underhand  and  know, 
that  ye  be  purpofed  to  come  to 
T opc roft  i n  fnprt  ti me ,  and  with  * 
out  any  errand  or  matter,  but  only 
to  have  a  concludon  of  the  matter 
betwixt  my  father  and  you ;  I 
would  be.  mod  glad  of  any  creature 
alive,  fo  that  the  matter  might 
grew  to"  effect.  And  thereas 

^  v  y  v  .> 

[<z,y berms']  ye  fay,  and  [if  ]  ve  come 
and  find  the  matter  no  more  to- 
wards  you  than  ye  did  afore  time, 
ye  would  no  more  put  my  father 
and  my  lady  my  mother  to  no  cod 
nor  bu  fine  is,  for  that  caufe  a  good 
while  after,  which  caufeth  my  heart 
to  be  full  heavy  ;  and  if  that  ye 
come,  and  the  matter  take  to  none 
effeeff,  then  (Iiould  I  be  much  more 
forty,  and  full  of  heavinefs. 

44  And  as  for  myfelf  I  have 
done,  and  underhand  in  the  matter 
that  I  can  or  may,  as  God  knoweth  ; 
and  I  let  you  plainly  underhand, 
that  my  father  will  no  more  money 
part  withal  in  that  behalf,  but  an 
i  oo  1.  and  5  1  ip  arks  ( 3  3 1.  6  s.  8  d.) 
which  is  right  far  from  the  accent- 
plifhment  of  your  deli  re. 

44  Wherefore,  if  that  ye  could  be 
content  with  that  good,  and  my 

poor 


/ 
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poor  perfon,  I  would  be  the  merri- 
eft  maiden  on  ground;  and  if  ye 
think  not  yourfelf  fo  fatisfied,  or 
that  ye'  might  have  much  more 
good,  as  I  have  underftood  by  you 
&fore  ;  good,  true,  and  loving  va¬ 
lentine,  that  ye  take  no  fuch  labour 
upon  you,  as  to  come  more  for  that 
jnatter,  hut  let  (what)  is,  pafs  and 


never  more  be  fpoken  of,  as  I  may 
be  your  true  lover  and  beadivoman 
during  my  life. 

‘(  No  more  unto  you  at  this 
time,  but  Almighty  Jefu  prefer ve 
you  borh  body  and  foul,  &c* 
by  vour  valentine, 

1  MARGERY  BREWS.” 
Topcroft,  1476-7# 
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J%e  copy  of  a  Utter  of  ling  Richard 
J1I.  pefjuading  his  fubjctts  to  re - 
fijl  Henry  Tydder  [Tudor]  after¬ 
wards  king  of  England,  and  de¬ 
claring  from  whom  fhe  faid  Hen* 
ry  was  defended • 

Richard  II. 

Richard,  &c.  wifheth  health,  wf 
command  you,  &c. 

T7ORASMUCH  as  the  king, 
JP  our  fovereign  lord,  hath 
certain  If'nowjege  that  Piers,  bifhop 
of  Exeter,  Jafper  Tydder  [ Tudor \ , 
Ion  of  Owen  Tydder,  calling  him- 
felf  earl  of  Pembroke,  John  late 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  fir  Edward 
Wodevile,  with  others  diverfe,  his 
rebels  and  traitors,  difabled  and  at¬ 
tainted  by  the  authority  of  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  of  whom 
many  may  be  known  for  open  mur¬ 
derers,  advowterers  [adulterers'], 
and  extortioners,  contrary  to  the 
pleafure  of  God,  and  again  ft  all 
truth,  honour  and  nature,  have 
forfakep  their  natural  country,  tak¬ 
ing  them  fir  ft  tbbe  under  the  obey- 
fance  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  and 
to  him  promifed  certain  thing?, 
which  by  him  and  his  council, 
were  thought  things  too  greatly 
unnatural  and  abominable,  for  them 


to  grant,  obferve,  keep,  and  per¬ 
form,  and  therefore  the  fame  ut« 
terly  refuted. 

a  The  faid  traitors  feeing  the 
faid  duke  and  his  council  would 
not  aid  nor  fuccour  them  nor  fol¬ 
low  their  ways,  privily  departed 
out  of  his  country  into  France,  and 
there  taking  them  to  be  under  the 
obeyfance  of  the  king’s  ancient 
enemy,  Charles  calling  himfeU 
king  of  France,  and  to  abufe  and 
blind  the  commons  of  this  faid 
realm,  the  faid  rebels  and  traitors 
have  chofen  to  be  their  captain  one 
Henry  Tydder  [Tudor],  fon  of 
Edmund  Tydder,  fon  of  Owen 
Tydder,  which  of  his  ambitiqgs 
and  infatiable  covetife  [covetoufnefs] 
encroached  and  ufurpeth  upon  him, 
the  name  and  title  of  Royal  EftatO 
of  this  realm  of  Eggignd  ;  where- 
unto  he  hath  no  manner  of  intereft, 
right,  title  or  colour,  as  every  man 
well  knoweth;  for  he  is  delcended 
of  bailard  blood,  both  of  father’s 
fide,  and  of  mother’s  iide ;  for 
the  faid  Owen  the  grandfather, 
was  baftard  born  ;  and  h|s  mother 
was  daughter  unto  John,  duke  of 
Somerfet,  fon  unto  John,  earl  of 
Somerfet,  fon  unto  dame  Kathe¬ 
rine  Swynford,  and  of  their  melon* 
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foie  avoutry  gotten ;  whereby  it 
evidently  appeareth,  that  no  title 
can  nor  may  In  him,  which  fully 
intendeth  to  enter  this  realm,  pro- 
pofmg  a  conqudb ;  and  if  he  fhould 
atehieve  his  falfe  intent  and  pur* 
pofe,  every  man’s  life,  livelihood, 
and  goods,  iliall  be  in  his  hands, 
liberty,  and  difpofition ;  whereby 
fhould  enfue  the  difhe ruing  arid 
defirubiion  of  all  the  noble  and 
worfliipful  blood  of  this  realm  for 
ever,  and  to  .the  refinance  and  with- 
ffanding  whereof  every  true  and 
natural  Englifliman  born,  mud  lay 
to  his  hands  for  his  own  furety  and 
weal. 

And  to  the  Intent  that  the 
faid  Henry  Tyder  might  the  ra¬ 
ther  atehieve  his  falfe  intent  and 

i*  i ,  . 

purpofe  by  the  aid,  fupport,  and 
adidance  of  the  kings  ancient  ene¬ 
my  of  France,  (be)  hath  covenant¬ 
ed  and  bargained  with  him,  and 
ail  the  council  of  France,  to  give 
up  and  releafe  in  perpetuity  all 
the  right,  title,  and  claim,  that  the 
king  of  England  Have  had,  and 
Ought  to  have,  to  the  crown  and 
reaim  of  France,  together  with  the 
duchies  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and 
Mayne,  Gafcoign  and  Guyfnes, 
Caffe! i,  and  the  towns  of  Calais, 
Guyfnes,  Hammes,  with  the 
marches  appertaining  to  the  fame, 
and  diffever  and  exclude  the  arms 
ot  France  opt  of  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land  for  ever, 

u  And  in  more  proof  and  fhew- 
of  his  faid  purpofe  of  con- 
quelt,  the  faid  Henry  Tydder  hath 
goven  { given] i  as  well  to  divers  of 
the  faid  king’s  enemies,  as  to  his 
faid  rebels  and  traitors,  archbi- 
fhopricks,  bifhopricks,  and  other 
dignities  fpiritual  ;  and  alfo  the 
duchies,  earldoms,  baronies,  and 
other  pofleifions  and  inheritances 
of  knights,  efquires,  gentlemen, 
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and  other  the,  king’s  true  fubjebts 
within  the  realm;,  and  intendeth. 
alfo  to  change  and  fubvert  the  laws 
of  the  lame,  and  to  enduce  [  in ivo— 
duce\  and  eftabiilh  new  laws  and, 
ordinances  amongil  the  king’s  fail 
fubjebts. 

?  And  over  this,  and  befides  the 
alienations  of  all  the  premifes  fntd 
the  poffehioh  of  the  king’s  faid  an¬ 
cient  enemies,  to  the  gregteft  anyn~ 
tifliment  [mmihilatigr^y  fliame,  and 
rebuke,  that  eyer  might  fall  to  this 
faid  land,  the  faid  Henry  Tydder 
an'd  others,  the  king’s  rebels  and 
traitors  aforefaid,  have  extended 
[bf  tended)  at  their  coming,  if  they 
may  be  of  power,  to  do  the  molt 
cruel  murders,  daughters,  rind  rob¬ 
beries,  and  tiifnenfons,  that  ever 
were  feen  in  any  chriilian  realm. 

For  the  which,  and  other  m- 
eidimable  dangers  to  be  efehewed, 
and  to  the  intent  that  the  king’s 
faid  rebels,  traitors  and  enemies* 
may  be  utterly  put  from  their  faid 
malicious  and  falfe  purpofe  and 
foon  dllcomforted,  if  they  enforce 
[endeavour]  to  land. 

4-  The  king  our  fovereign  lord 
wiFleth,  chargeth,  and  command- 

eth,  all  and  every  of  the  natural 

7  ^ 

and  true  lubjecrs  of  this  his  realm, 
to  call  the  premifes  to  their  minds* 
and  like  good  and  true  Englifbmeii 
to  endower  [( furnijf: >]  themfelves 
with  all,  their  powers  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  them,  their  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  goods,  and  heredita¬ 
ments,  againft  the  faid  malicious 
purpofes  and  confpirations,  which 
the  faid  ancient  enemies  have  made 
with  the  king’s  faid  rebels  and  trai¬ 
tors,  for  the  final  deftrubtion  of  this 
land,  as  is  aforefaid. 

44  And  our  faid  fovereign  lord, 
as  a  well  willed,  diligent,  and  cou¬ 
rageous  prince,  will  put  his  mod: 
royal  perfon  to  all  labour  and  pair* 

pecef* 
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ireceffary  in  this  behalf,  for  the 
reftftance  and  fubduing  of  his  faid 
enemies,  rebels,  and  traitors,  to  the 
in  oft  comfort,  wefel,  and  fu  retry  of 
all  his  true  and  faithful  liege  men 
and  fubjefts. 

“  Andover  this,  our  faid  fdve- 
reign  lord  willeth  and  commandeth 
all  his  faid  fubiedls,  to  be  ready  in 
their  moft  defennble  array,  to  do 


his  hig briefs  ferviee  of  war,  when 
they  by  open  proclamation*,  or  o- 
therwife  fliall  be  commanded  fo  to 
do,  for  refinance  of  the  king’s  faid 
rebels,  traitors,  and  enemies.  And 
this  under  peril,  &c. 

W.itnefs.  myfelf  at  W Ti  n  infer, 
the  2 3d  day  of  June  in  the  fecond 
year  of  our  reign,” 
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LETTERS  on  the  BREEDING  and  TREATMENT  of  SILK 

WORMS. 

[From  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  TVanfa&ions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.]  ' 


Mifs  Rhodes’s  Letter. 


a  f 7  QUAI.LY  influenced  by 

fp^  your  re  quell,  and  the  re* 
collection  oi  my  own  promife,  ^  I 
again  renew  the  talk  on  which  the 
fociety  has  ‘bellowed  fuch  an  high 
degree  of  attention,  and  approba¬ 
tion  :  and  although  in  the  profecu 
tion  of  my  fcheme,  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced  difappointments  which  ef¬ 
fectually  exclude  me  from  the  prize 
my  ambition  led  to,  I  cannot  think 
mvfelf  totally  unfortunate,  ft  nee 
thofe  very  difappointments  may 
fupply  the  moft  uie ful  hints  to  o- 
thers,  and,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  appear,  are  fo  many  new 
proofs  of  the  practicability  of  my 
plan. 

ii  I  congratulate  my  felt  on  your 
having  ieen  my  manufactory  lad 
fummer,  as  you  can  .witnefs  the 
number  of  filk  worms  I  fed.  I  had 
calculated  that  thirty  thoufand 
would  produce  me  about  five  pounds 
of  filk,  and  at  the  time  you  law 
them,  I  had  many  more  than  that 
number.  They  were  extremely 
healthy,  and  lupplied  plentifully 
with  food  by  the  generous  exertions 
of  my  friends,  who,  with  unex¬ 
ampled  kindnefs,  fent  me  belli 
leaves  daily,  although  fome  of  them 


refined  at  the  di dance  of  fifteen, 
and  twenty  miles  from  me. 

44  About  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  worms  had  attained  their  full 
growth,  and  arrived  at  that  date 
of  beautiful  tranfparency  which 
predicts  their  diipofition  to  fpin  : 
but  at  this  crifis,  a  chilling  north 
eaft  wind  let  in,  and  we  felt  a  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  little  fhort  of  fome  of 
the  fevere  winter  months.  Such 
an  uncommon  feafon  had  never 
been  remembered  here,  and  its  bane¬ 
ful  effeCls  were  viiibly  displayed  on 
my  little  family.  All  thofe  that 
were  ready  to  lpin  became  of  fuch 
an  icy  coidnefs,  that  it  was  fcarcely 
poffible  to  bear  them  on  the  hand  ; 
they  made  fome  feeble  efforts  to 
ejeCt  the  thread  from  their  mouths, 
but  in  vain,  for  they  fkrunk  into 
their  cKry falls  date,  without  being 
able  to  form  even  the  web,  which 
inclofes  the  cone.  This  was  equally 
new  and  alarming  to  me,  and  £ 
watched  them  with  the  moft  anxious 
attention.  The  principle  of  life 
was  viftble  in  them  as  in  the  ebry- 
falis’s  which  had  lpun.  That  this 
change  Was  the  efFeCt  of  cold,  I  had 
no  doubt ;  but  I  wifhed  to  difeover 
how  that  effeCt  was  produced,  and 
this  I  could  only  do  by  opening 
fome  of  them.  On  examination  1 

found 
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found  that  the  glutinous  matter 
Which  forms  the  litk,  was  become 
io  highly  congealed  by  the  cold, 
that  it  refembled  a  ftrong  tendon, 
both  in  appearance,  and  tenacity  ? 
whereas  I  had  ever  found  it  to  be 
perfectly  fluid  in  thofe  worms  which 
were  employed  in  fpinning. 

4C  Mv  did  refs  encreafed  hourly, 
for  thoufands  went  off  thus  every 
day.  It  was  fufticiently  obvious 
that  the  making  of  tires  would  re¬ 
medy  the  evil ;  but  they  were  un¬ 
fortunately  iituated  over  a  range  of 
warehouifs,  which  rendered  „that, 
not  only  dangerous,  but  impoffible. 
To  remove  fuch  numbers  into  the. 
houfe  was  equally  impracticable  ; 
but  alas  I  they  were  loan  fufhci-rntly 
reduced  for  me  to  adopt  that  plan, 
and  in  one  of  the  coldeft  days  I 
a  1  moil  ever  felt,  with  the  affi lance 
of  feyeral  of  my  friends,  I  removed 
them  to  their  former  apartment. 
Here  1  kept  large  and  conilant  iires, 
and  the  worms  as  they  arrived  at 
maturity,  purfued  their  indullrious 
occupations  with  alacrity. 

“  From  this  you  will  perceive 
fif,  that  cold,  though  it  impedes 
their  growth*  does  not  eflentially 
injure  the  worms,  until  they  arrive 
at  the  date  for  fpinning  ;  and  that 
then,  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is 
reojuifite  to  render  the  ftlk  fuffici- 
ently  fluid,  for  them  to  ejedt  it  with 
eaTe.  If  I  could  have  made  Arcs  at 
firft,  \  am  perfuaded  that  the  dread¬ 
ful  havoc  would  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed  ;  and  thofe  who  rear  them  for 
profit,  may  readily  conftrudt  places, 
where  an  artificial  heat  may  coun- 
teradl  the  effedfs  of  an  uncommon 
feafon,  a>nd  prevent  fuch  a  cala¬ 
mity. 

u  A\ though  the  whole  fummer 
was  with  us,  unufually  cold,  I  loll ? 
pone  until  the  time  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  t  but  thofe  which  I  preierved, 
by  a  removal  into  the  houfe,  were 


comparatively  few  indeed  f  not 
mbre  than  five  or  fix  tho'ufand. 

“  I  well  know  that  the  generality 
of  the  world,  form  their  opinions 
of  the  expediency  of  fuch  an  at¬ 
tempt  as  this  by  its  eventual  fuc* 
cefs  :  but  fitrely  my  failure  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  poor 
farmer,  who'  beholds  with  delight, 
a  plenteous  crop  bending  far  the 
fickle,  which  by  a  fad  reverfe,  a 
fuccellion  of  defeending  torrents 
dellroys  }  and  who  ncveitfielefs  re¬ 
news  his  toil  of  culture,  with  bet- 
ter  hopes  from  the  fucceeding  year* 
True  it  is  that  in  one  in  fiance  we 
differ  materially,  for  he  has  no  fe~ 
curitv  againll  another  bad  feafOn, 
whilll  an  artificial  arrangement  can 
to  me,  difiribure  a  fufficieilt  degree 
of  warmth.  The  effort  I  made  this 
year,  if  fuccefsful,  would  have 
been  final  :  I  muff  now  perfeverc 
two  or  three  years  longer,  for  I 
have  refolved  not  to  relinquifh  my 
defign  until  I  have  obtained  the 
quantity  of  ftlk  neceffary  For  a 
d'refs.  This  was  originally  my 
foie  motive,  but  I  have  the  pleafure 
of  thinking,  that  I  have  abundant¬ 
ly  eflablifhed  the  following  faffs. 

44  Fir  ft,  That  the  management  of 
the  ftlk  worm,  is  By  no  means  dif¬ 
ficult,  the  principle  objection  hav¬ 
ing  been  obviated,  by  the  difeoyery,. 
that  they  may  be  fupported  fo.  long 
a  time,  on  an  indigenous  plant, 
which  may  be  procured  in  all  fit ua- 
tions. 

44  Second,  That  out  climate  fup- 
piic’s  a  fufticlent  degree  of  warmth 
to  bring  the  lilk  to  the  higheff  per¬ 
fection,  uhlefs  in  very  extraordinary 
feafons,  which  may  be  guarded  a- 
gainft  by  the  confiruflion  of  fire¬ 
places. 

44  Third,  And  that  the  profits 
which  aiffte  from  the  manufactu ring 
of  ftlk,  are-  immenl'ely  advantage¬ 
ous,  one  fourth  part  of  the'  price 

G& 
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•sf  filk  being  adjudged  enough  to 
defray-  the  whole  expences.  I  know 
of  few .  circumftances  which  would 
gratify  me  fo  much ,  as  the  having 
been  the  means  of  promoting  the 
eftablifliment  of  a  filk  manufactory 
on  a  large  fcale. 

4k  There  was  a  patent  granted  by 
George  the  Fil'd#  for  the  encourage- 
merit1  of  one ;  and  two  thoufand 
mulberry-trees,  were  actually  plant¬ 
ed  at  Chelfea  for  that  purpofc  : 
how  it  miiearried  I  have  not  learnt ; 
but  many  of  the  trees  muli  certain¬ 
ly  remain,  therefore  that  would  be 
the  fpot  bell  calculated  for  the  trial. 
For  this  circumfhmce,  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  a  very  ingenious  ElTay  on 
the  Silk,  Worm,  publifhed  by  Hen¬ 
ry  Barham,  eiq.  in  the  year  171.9, 
which  abounds  with  the  moft  rueful 
information  I  have  yet  met  with 
on  the  ill bj eft  j  and  in  which#  my 
opinion  of  the  prodigious  profits, 
and  certain  fu.cc.efs,  that  would  at¬ 
tend  the  efLblifhment  of  the  filk 
manufactory,  in  England,  is  moft 
amply  and  mconteftihly  kippcried,” 

Mr.  S  wain’s  Letter* 

«*  T  HAVE  juft  now  perufed  the 
Jk  fourth  volume  of  the  Tranf- 
aCtions  of  your  patriotic  fociety, 
and  it  is  with  inexpreffible  fatisfac- 
tion,  I  obferve  the  rapid  progrefs 
towards  perfection  which  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  this  country 
are  daily  making  under  their  aul- 
picious  patronage.  What  I  am 
particularly  pleated  with  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  I  have  juft  read,  is,  rhe  at¬ 
tention  ftill  continued  to,  and  the 
encreafing  proofs  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  railing  of  filk  in  this 
ifland.  The  elegant  letters  of  rriifs 
Henrietta  Rhodes,  inferted  therein, 
have  induced  me  to  lend  you  the 
following  remarks,  together  with 
the  fpecimen  of  filk,  inclofed  in  the 
fame  cover  j  thefe  however,  are  by 


no  means  intended  as  candidates  for 
a  diitinCtion  fimilar  to  that  where¬ 
with  the  letters  of  that  ingenious 
young  lady  have  been  moft  deferv- 
edly  honoured  bv  the  fociety,  (as 
I  am  cenfcious  they  have  no  pre¬ 
tentions  of  this  kind)  or  in  the  liehf 
of  rival fhip  ;  but  merely  to  corro¬ 
borate  the  teftiniony  there  adduced, 
that  the  production  of  merchant¬ 
able  .filk  from  worms  fed  in  this 
ifland,  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
that  there  would  be  alrnoft  a  cer- 
taim.y  of  a  manufactory  of  that 
kind  fucceeding,  were  there  a  fufii- 
ciency  of  proper  food  eafiiy  pro¬ 
curable  for  the  worms  which  pro¬ 
duce  it.  That  food  I  am  confident 
will  never  be  found  in  the  leaves 
of  any  other  tree,  or  plant,  than 
thofe  of  the  mulberry.  For  al¬ 
though  filk  worms  will  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  lettuces,  and  will  forne- 
times  fpin  theirweb#  and  go  through, 
their  feveral  .metamorphofis  with¬ 
out  any  other  food,  when  they  have 
been  accufcomed  to  that  from  their 
iirfi  exclufion  from  the  eggs  yet 
they  will  never  thrive  fo  well,  be¬ 
come  fo  large,  or  fpin  a  web  either 
fo  good  in  quantity',  or  fo  abundant 
in  quality,  as  when  they  have  been 
fed  during  their  whole  exiftence  in 
the  larva  date,  on  their  natural 
food  mulberry-leaves.  And  flip- 
pofmg  the  leaves  of  lettuces  to  be 
an  equally  proper  food  for  them, 
yet  the  great  extent  of  land  necef- 
fary  for  the  growth  of  lettuces  fuf* 
ficient  for  the  confumption  of  any 
confiderable  number  of  worms,  auiit 
fureiy  render  ineffectual  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  raife  filk  upqnthat  plan. 

“  In  the  fociety’s  fepgnd  volume 
we  have  an  account  of  a  very  am¬ 
ple  reward  beftoyred  on  al  Mrs. 
Williams,  of  Gravefend,  for  her 
communications  on  .  the  fubjeCt  of 
filk  worms,  chiefly  leading  to  fliew 
that  a  fubftitute  for  ipulberrydeaves 
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had  been  discovered.  I  have  tried 
moft  of  thofe  plants  recommended 
by  her,  and  Several  others,  without 
the  fmalleft  appearance  of  fuccefs. 
The  worms  would  Sometimes  eat 
them,  but  whenever  they  did,  it 
always  proved  prejudicial  to  them, 
and  generally  deftruCtive. 

“  In  the  valuable  paper  Subjoined 
to  Mrs.  William’s  Letters,  written 
by  the  honourable  Dairies  Bar^ng- 
ton,  it  is  hinted  that  a  Succedaneum 
for  mulberry-leaves  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  examining  what  infeCts, 
in  this  country,  feed  upon  the  mul¬ 
berry,  in  common  with  otherplants ; 
prefuming  from  thence,  if  any 
Should  be  found,  that  thofe  plants 
would  refemble  each  other  in  their 
flavour  and  nutritive  qualities. 
Could  any  infeCb  be  found  in  the 
circumfiances  before  mentioned,  it 
might  poffibly  lead  to  fuch  a  difco- 
very,  But  your  correfpondent  mils 
Rhodes,  has  remarked  (and  I  have 
mvfelf  noticed  the  fame)  that  no 
indigenous  infect  of  this  country 
preys  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry ; 
not  even  the  race  of  the  aphides, 
thofe  almoft  univerfal  plunderers. 

“  As  a  farther  direction  to  a  re¬ 
search  of  this  kind,  the  oblervation 
of  botanifls  may  be  adduced,  that 
plants  of  the  Same  natural  clafs  and 
order  have  a  near  refemblance  in 
their  virtues  and  qualities.  This 
clue  would  lead  us  to  only  a  few 
plants  of  the  native  growth  of  this 
ifland,  which  (land  in  the  above 
degrees  of  affinity  to  the  mulberry: 
find  thefe  are,  the  nettle,  the  box- 
tree,  the  birch-tree,  and  the  alder. 
The  moft  likely  of  thefe  I  Should 
SufpeCt  would  be  the  birch  :  for  I 
have  not  tried  either  of  them,  nei¬ 
ther  do  I  recommend  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  others  ;  as  I  think  all  ex¬ 
periments  with  a  view  to  procure  a 
fubftitjtfte  for  the  mulberry  quite 
unnecelfary.  For  what  neceffity 


can  there  be  for  ranging  in  queft 
of  other  food,  when  the  mulberry- 
tree  itfelf,  the  acknowledged  pro¬ 
per  and  natural  food  of  thefe  in  lefts, 
will  thrive  and  profper  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  moll  other  trees.  In 
very  poor  foils  indeed  they  grow 
Sparingly.  But  in  Soils  tolerably 
rich,  either  thofe  that  are  naturally 
So,  or  enriched  by  art,  they  vege¬ 
tate  with  all  the  luxuriance  that  can 
be  wifhed.  I  at  prefent  know  the 
owner  of  two  mulberry-trees,  which 
have  not  been  planted  more  than 
fifteen  or  fix  teen  years  from  the 
layers,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  each  of  them  have  maintain¬ 
ed  for  thefe  two  or  three  years  pa  ft. 
near  three  thoufand  worms  in  a  fea- 
Son. 

u  The  chief  reafon  alledged  for 
the  neceffity  of  finding  out  a  Sub- 
fiitute  for  mulberry  leaves,  is,  that 
thefe  leaves  are  not  produced  early- 
enough  in  this  climate  to  become 
the  food  of  the  infant  worms.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry-tree,  Seldom  begin  to 
unfold  themfelves  before  the  latter 
end  of  Mav,  or  the  beginning  of 
June.  It  is  hkewife  a  matter  of  noto¬ 
riety ,  that  thofe  few  iilk  worms  which 
have  as  yet  been  bred  in  this  ifland, 
have  moilly  been  hatched  by  the 
beginning  of  May,  or  even  earlier. 
From  hence  there  has  been  fuppoled 
neceffity  for  providing  fome  more 
early  vegetating  plant  for  their  food, 
before  the  leaves  of  that  tree  are 
ready  for  them.  That  no  fuch  ne¬ 
ceffity  exifts  is  to  me  very  apparent. 
Is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that 
the  confiitution  of  the  air,  respect¬ 
ing  warmth,  ffiould  at  one  and  the 
Same  time  expand  the  leaf,  and  pro¬ 
trude  the  infeCt  which  was  intended 
by  all-wife  providence  to  inhabit 
and  feed  on  that  leaf  ?  This,  we 
may  obferve  is  the  conftant  collide 
of  nature,  with  refpedt  to  all  other 
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m feels  and-  their  food.  We  have 
every  rcafon  to  fuppofc  that  this  is 
the  cafe  with  the  Elk  worms,  and 
the  mulberry  leave?,  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  both  are  indigenous  : 
and  I  have  not  the  fhadow  ofs  a 
doubt  that  this  effete  would  natu¬ 
rally  and  invariably  obtain  as  well 
in  this  climate  as  any  other,  did 
not  human  imprudence  interpofe  to 
prevent  it,  and  art  obftrute  the  in¬ 
tention  of  nature.  The  eggs  of 
lilk  worms,  have  in  this  country, 
been  generally  conligned  to  the 
care  or  young  peopT,  and  chiefly 
thofe  of  the  female  fex.  They 
have  been  preferved  in  bureaus, 
and  chefls  of  drawers,  in  rooms 
where  flies  have  been  conilantly 
kept  during  the  winter  feafon.  In 
the  fpring,  as  loon  as  the  influence 
of  the  fun.  began  to  be  powerful, 
the  eagernefs  of  youthful  curiohty, 
has  caufed  them  to  be  removed  to 
windows,  where  the  fun  exerted  its 
full  power  r  and  in  this  fituation 
they  have  been  generally  forced  in¬ 
to  exigence,  within  a  few  hours, 
in  a  feafon,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  unlit  for  them,  and 
when  their  f  roper  food  could  not 
be  procured. 

44  One  of  your  late  correfpond- 
ents  on  this  fubjete,  Mrs.  Williams, 
has  proved  that  the  hatching'  of  the 
eggs  may  be  accelerated,  and  has 
averted,  that  it  is  even  poflible  to 
hatch  them  m  the  midll  of  winter  :• 
the  other,  mil's  Rhodes,  has  expe¬ 
rienced  that  it  may  be  retarded  be¬ 
yond  the  ufual  time,  flnee  in  her 
fecond  letter,  dated  the  24th  of  Au- 
gutV,  1785,  flie  informs  you,  that 
her  filk  worms  eggs,  in  that  year, 
were  not  hatched  until  the  fecond 
of  June,  and  not  even  then,  with¬ 
out  being  placed  in  the  funfhine. 
I  have  this  feafon  retarded  it  longer, 
until  the  middle  of  June;  when 
likewife  it  was  effected,  by  expo  ling 
1787. 


the  eggs  to  the  vivifying  influence 
of  that  great  fource  of  life  and 
light.  There  cannot  then,  I  think, 
be  the  lead  doubt  that  the  eggs  of 
filk  worms  may  be  hatched  at  ai¬ 
med  any  time.  And  I  fliould  re¬ 
commend  it  to  every  perfon  who 
Avail  hereafter  engage  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  breeding  theie  worms,  un- 
lefs  it  be  for  mere  amufement,  to 
take  care  that  this  effete  does  not 
take  place  until  the  mulberry-tree 
is  nearly  in  full  leaf. 

44  There  are  three  reafons  which 
appear  to  me  of  great  weight  for 
recommending  the  full  foliation  of 
the  mulberrv-tree,  as  the  regulator 
in  this  matter.  The  firfl  is,  that 
there  may  be  a  fuflicient  ftore  of 
their  natural  food  ready  for  the 
young  worms,  as  foon  as  they  come 
forth  from  the  eggs,  which  will 
preclude  all  neceffity  for  feeking 
after  other  food.  A  fecond  is,  that 
thefe  worms  being  originally  natives 
of  a  warm  climate,  nfay  be  fure  to 
be  brought  to  life  when  the  air  is 
of  a  temperature  congenial,  and 
agreeable  to  them  ;  flnee  it  is  a  ge¬ 
nera]  obfervaiion  among  gardeners, 
that  when  the  mulberry-rree  begins 
to  expand  its  foliage,  it  is  a  certain 
fign  of  the  near  approach  of  fine, 
warm,  fettled  weather.  A  third 
reafon  is,  that  the  mulberry-trees 
may  be  permitted  to  put  forth  a 
good  quantity  of  leaves  before  any 
of  them  are  plucked,  that  fo  they 
may  not  fuffer  fo  much  in  health 
from  that  operation,  as  they  other- 
wife  would  do,  and  may  be  equal 
to  the  fupport  of  a  much  larger 
flock  of  infetes.  Fof  it  is  certain, 
that  the  leaves  are  as  neceffary  to 
the  life  of  a  vegetable,  as  the  fkia 
or  the  lungs  are  to  that  of  an  ani¬ 
mal.  If  therefore  mod:  of  the 
young  leaves  are  immediately  crop¬ 
ped  off,  as  foon  as  they  are  put 
forth,  the.conlequence  undoubtedly 
M  will 
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will  be,  that  the  tree  will  be  fo 
weakened  and  retarded  in  putting 
forth  its  leaves,  that  it  will  not 
produce  near  the  quantity  it  would 
ctherwife  have  done,  and  if  this 
ufage  be  often  repeated,  will  inevit¬ 
ably  be  dell  toyed  To  this  la  lb 
mentioned  circum  fiance  I  impute 
it,  that  the  tender  heart  of  your 
fair  Shropfbire  correfpondent  1  u t- 
fered  thofe  mortifying  apprehen- 
fions  which  (he  has  lb  feelingly  de¬ 
fended  in  her  fir  it  le:ter  ot  your 
late  publication  •,  and  that  fo  con- 
fxderable  a  number  as  twelve  large 
mulberry-trees  were  fearcely  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  maintenance  of  ten 
thou  land  worms. 

“  If  what  I  have  a  fie  r  ted  in  the 
beginning  of  this  letter  be  a  fabt, 
that  no  other  vegetable  can  ever 
be  fubflituted,  with  advantage,  as 
the  food  of  fi Ik  worms  ;  it  will 
follow,  that  before  any  attempt  to 
breed  them  upon  an  extenfive  plan 
can  lucceed,  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  that  the  mulberry-trees  fliould 
become  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  at  prefent.  Of  this  the 
fociety,  it  fliould  leem,  have  long 
been  convinced  ;  fince  they  have, 
through  a  fuccellion  of  years,  prof¬ 
fered  rewards  for  i-nereafing  their 
number ;  but  hitherto,  X  believe 
without  fuccefs. 

“  From  the  premiums  No.  40, 
and  41,  in  the  clafs  of  Agriculture, 
as  iliey  now  (land  in  the  laid  vo¬ 
lume,  X  was  led  to  apprehend,  that 
the  focie.iy  had  given  up  the  matter 
in  defpair  ;  and  that  thofe  premi- 
11ms  were  intended  to  be  difco.11- 
tinued.  I  hope  my  apprehen Lions 
will  prove  grouiidlefs  ;  arid  to,  have 
been  occalioned  merely  by  typo¬ 
graphical  error.  ,  - 

“If  it  would  not  fuKiedl  me  to 
the  imputation  of  impertinence  or 
prefumption,  I  wouM  recommend 
it  to  them  to  multiply,  their  premi- 
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urns  on  this  head,  and  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  liberal  in  their  offers. 

“  There  are  three  modes  of  raff¬ 
ing  mulberry-trees,  to  which  we 
are  directed  by  nurfery-men.  The 
railing  them  from  layers,  from 
feed,  and  from  cuttings.  The  chief 
method  now  in  pradfice  for  thofe 
few  trees  there  is  a  demand  for,  is 
by  layers.  But  this  is  fuppofed  to 
be  an  infufficient  mode,  where  great 
numbers  are  wanting.  And  yet 
elm  trees,  which  are  planted  in 
fuch  numbers  in  this  country,  are 
chiefly  propagated  by  this  method. 
The  mode  of  railing  them  from 
feed,  is  not  only  tedious  but  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  as  the  feed  feldom  ripens 
iufficiently  in  this  climate,  and  the 
dependence  on  foreign  feeds  of  any 
kind  is  extremely  precarious.  The 
late  premiums  of  the  fociety  have 
refpebbed  only  the  lafb  method, 
namely,  that  of  railing  them  from 
cuttings  ;  this  would  be  doubtlefs, 
the  molt  advifeable  method  for  rail¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  trees  in  a 
fhoit  time,  provided  the  cuttings  of 
the  mulberry-tree  could  be  mad« 
to  take  root  as  readily  as  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  willow,  poplar,  and  fome 
other  trees.  This  however  is  not* 
the  cafe,  for  with  the  greateft  care 
many  of  thefe  cuttings  will  not 
grow,  unlefs  affifted  by  artificial’ 
heat. 

“  X  have  taken  notice,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  branches  of  a  fig-tree  have 
been  fometimes  inclofed  in  the 
flircds,  by  which  they  are  ulually 
tacked  to  the  wall  after  pruning*, 
abundance  of ...  budding  roots  are 
generally  put  -forth.  From  hence 
I  furmiled,  that  cuttings  of  any 
trees  might  probably  be  prepared 
for  taking  root  nfore  certainly  and 
expctlitioufly,  by  tying  a  thread  of 
old  woolen  cloth  or  fuch  like  fub- 
ftance,  pretty  tight  round  every 
flioot  that  is  intended  for  a  cutting, 
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as  foon  in  the  fummer  as  it  has  made 
any  coofuierable  progrefs,  at  the 
place  where  it  iffucd  from  the  laft 
year’s  bud  ;  I  tried  this  experiment 
lull  leafon,  on  fome  cuttings  of  the 
arbor  vitse,  and  the  althaea,  the 
cuttings  ot  which  fhrubs  are  known 
to  take  root  in  the  common  method 
with  great  difficulty.  And  though 
thefe  did  not  fucceed  agreeably  to 
my  fanguine  expectations,  yet  I  am 
very  unwilling  to  think  this  experi¬ 
ment  decifivei  May  not  fome  fub- 
llance  be  difcovered  which  would 
more  powerfully  folicit  the  incipient 
roots,  than  that  which  I  have  tried  ? 
What  would  attract  the  moifture  of 
the  air,  and  at  the  fame  time  be 
void  of  caufticity,  or  other  corrod¬ 
ing  or  injurious  quality,  I  Ihouid 
imagine  would  be  moil  likely  to 
have  this  cited!',  if  any  fueh  could 
be  found, 

ii  Perhaps  'the  following  proffer 
(provided  the  fociety’s  fund  was 
equal  to  it,  which  from  the  very 
numerous  and  refpediable  lift  of 
members  I  have  no  doubt  of)  might 
have  very  beneficial  confequences 
In  refpedt  to  this  objedi,  the  fpeedy 
idcreale  of  mulberry-trees.  To  any 
perfon  vvho  in  the  year  — — -  fhall 
plant,  or  caufe  to  be  planted  in  any 
one  parifti,  townftiip,  or  place,  any 
number  of  nfulberfy -trees,  not  lets 
than  fifty,  of  the  height  of  three 
feet  or  upwards  in  places  well  fe- 
ctired,  and  not  within  the  diftance 
of  eighteen  feet  from  each  other, 
the  fum  of  five  guineas ;  to  the 
perfon  who  fhall  fo  plant,  or  caufe 
to  be  planted  the  greateft  number, 
the  gold  medal  in  addition ;  to  the 
fecund  greateft  number  the  filver 
medal  in  addition.  Claims  with 
certificates  to  be  fent  in  immediately 
after  planting  ;  and  other  certificates 
to  be  fent,  that  the  plants  are  in  a 
growing  condition  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  claimants  fhould 


be  entitled  to  the  rewards'.  And 
any  perfon -to  have  the  liberty  of 
claiming  the  pecuniary  parr  of  the 
above  premium  toHcs ,  until  the  fo- 
ciety  Ihouid  think  fit  to  difcontinue 
it. 

A  Ills,  J  fhould  thtnkj  would 
ft  l  mu  late  gardeners  and  nurfery- 
men,  to  raife  great  quantities  of 
thefe  trees  to  plant  them  out  for 
people  in  gardens,  orchards, 
at  a  low  price ;  or  even,  if  they 
could  not  get  purchafers,  to  plant 
them  gratis.  The  obtaining  of 
mulberry-trees,  I  look  upon  as  the 
fir  ft  and  grand  objetft.  In  the  fcaf- 
city  of  thefe,  lies  the  great  ftumb4 
ling* block,  and  whenever  this  fhall 
be  effectually  removed,  I  mn  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  railing  of  fllk  In  this 
country,  will  be  no  difficult  talk. 

“  The  fpecimen  of  ft  Ik,  herewith 
fent,  contains  fix  fin  all  fkeins,  each 
of  them  the  whole  length  of  the 
web  (except  the  wafte  filk  'firft  taken 
off,  and  a  very  little  left  fur  round¬ 
ing  the  aitrelias)  of  a  dozen  worms, 
reeled  off  together.  The  bit  of  pa¬ 
per  rolled  round  a  part  of  each  Ikein* 
was  fet  as  a  mark  to  find  the  extre¬ 
mities,  and  to  pi  event  ail  entangle¬ 
ment.  They  are  Tent  in  this  de¬ 
tached  manner,  that  the  fociety 
may,  if  they  pleafe,  far  is  fy  ihim- 
felves  as  to  the  length,  by  caufing 
an  aditial  meafiirement  of  each  fkei n 
of  thread  to  be  taken.  Whether 
either  of  thdm  will  equal. the  length 
of  the  fpinning,  meaftired  by  mils 
Rhodes,  I  much  doubt.  The  coc- 
coons  were  reeled  off  in  hot  water* 
wherein  a  little  gum  Senegal  had 
been  diftolved.  I  have  rcafon  to 
think,  that  the  young  lady  juft  men¬ 
tioned,,  has  been  mifinformed  ref- 
pedtiiig  the  gum  being  the  criterion 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  goodnefs 
of  filk;  firtce  I  have  been  allured 
by  a  very  intelligent  (ilk-throwfter* 
that  the  gum,  fo  apparent  in  the 
M  a  bales 
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bales  of  filk  imported  from  abroad, 
is  not  the  natural  production  of  the 
filk-worm,  but  chiefly  the  addition 
of  art :  and  that  the  filk  when  re¬ 
ceived,  is  oftentimes  fo  highly  ftif- 
fened,  that  the  workmen  are  obliged 
to  difcharge  much  ot  the  gum,  by 
diluting  it  in  water,  before  they  can 
reel  the  filk  off  from  the  Ikein,  or 
manufacture  it  any  way  whatever. 
I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  reel¬ 
ing  off  the  coccoons  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  has  a  good  effedt  in  diffolv- 
ing  the  natural  gluten,  which  cauies 
the  web  to  part  more  freely  ;  but  I 
was  never  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  the 
lives  of  the  infeCts  preferved  after 
palling  through  this  fevere  ordeal. 
The  moll  troublefomc  office  in  the 
bulinefs  of  breeding  filk  worms,  is 
the  cleanfing  them.  This  in  the 


common  mode,  is  a  tedious  and  dif- 
agreeable  talk,  as  well  as  incommo- 
dious,  it  not  injurious,  to  the  worms. 
Mils  Rhodes  did  not  think  this  ope¬ 
ration  neceffary  ofiener  than  once  a 
wetk  It  has  appeared  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  neceffary  to  the  health  of 
the  infcdts,  when  they  are  full 
grown,  or  nearly  fo,  that  it  iliould 
be  performed  at  lead:  once  a  day.  1 
have  the  idea  of  a  ffmple  apparatus, 
whereby  I  imagine  this  obllacle  will 
be  totally  removed,  as  well  as  fome 
other  inconveniences,  which  I  mean 
to  get  realized  before  the  next  breed¬ 
ing  feafon.  Should  it  pleafe  me  fo 
well  when  reduced  to  practice,  as  it 
does  at  prelent  in  theory,  I  ffiail 
take  the  liberty  to  fend  you  either  a 
model  or  defcription  of  it.** 


Mifs  GREENLAND’S  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Ancient  GRECIAN 

Method  of  PAINTING. 

[From  the  fame  Work.] 


<s  **T“'  AKE  an  ounce  of  white  wax, 
1  and  the  fame  weight  of  gum 
maffick  in  lachrymae,  that  is,  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree,  which  muff 
be  reduced  to  a  coarfe  powder.  Put 
the  wax  in  a  glazed  earthen  vefiel, 
over  a  very  flow  fire,  and  when  it 
is  quite  difiolved,  ffrew  in  the  maf¬ 
fick,  a  little  at  a  time,  ffirring  the 
v/ax  continually,  until  the  whole 
quantify  of  gum  is  perfectly  melted 
and  incorporated  ;  then  throw'  the 
pafte  into' cold  water,  and  when  it 
is  hard,  take  it  out  of  the  water, 
wipe  it  dry,  and  beat  it  in  one  of 
Mr.  Wedgwood’s  mortars,  obferv- 
ving  to  pound  it  at  firff  in  a  linen 
cjoth  to  abforb  fome  drops  of  water 
that  will  remain  in  the  pafte,  and 
would  prevent  the  poffibility  of  re 


ducing  it  to  a  powder,  which  muff 
be  fo  fine  as  to  pafs  through  a  thick 
gauze.  It  fhould  be  pounded  in  a 
cold  place  and  but  a  little  while  at 
a  time,  as  after  long  beating,  the 
fri£tion  will  in  a  degree  foften  the 
wax  and  gum,  and  inftead  of  their 
becoming  a  powder  they  will  return 
to  a  pafte. 

“  Make  fome  ftrong  gum  arabick 
water,  and  whan  you  paint,  take  a 
little  of  the  powder,  fome  colour, 
and  mix  them  together  with  the 
gum-water.  Light  colours  require 
but  a  final  1  quantity  of  the  powder, 
but  more  of  it  muff  be  put  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  body  and  darknels  of 
the  colours;  and  to  black,  there 
fhould  be  alrnoft  as  much  of  the 
powder  as  colour. 


u  Hav- 
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ON  prejudice. 


<{  Having:  mixed  the  colours,  and 
no  more  than  can  be  ufed  before  they 
grow  dry,  paint  with  fair  water,  as 
is  pradtifed  in  painting  with  water 
colours,  a  ground  on  the  wood  be¬ 
ing  firft  painred  of  l'orne  proper  co¬ 
lour  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  defcribed  for  the  picture  ;  walnut- 
tree,  and  oak  are  the  forts  of  wood 
commonly  made  ufe  of  in  Italy  for 
this  purpofe.  The  painting  fhouid 
be  very  highly  finiflied,  otherwife, 
when  varnifhed,  the  tints  will  not 
appear  united. 

“  When  the  painting  is  quite  dry, 
with  rather  a  hard  brufh,  palling  it 


one  way,  varnish  it  with  white  wax, 
which  is  put  into  an  earthen  veftel, 
and  kept  melted  over  a  flow  fire  till 
the  pidlure  is  varnifhed,  taking  great 
care  the  wax  does  not  boil.  After¬ 
wards  hold  the  pidfure  before  a  fire, 
near  enough  £o  melt  the  wax,  but 
not  make  it  run  ;  and  when  the  var- 
nifh  is  entirely  cold  and  hard,  rub 
it  gently  with  a  linen  cloth.  Should 
the  varnifii  blifter,  warm  the  pic¬ 
ture  again  very  flowly,  and  the  bub¬ 
bles  will  fubfide. 

u  When  the  picture  is  dirty,  it 
need  only  be  wafhed  with  cold  wa« 
ter.” 


ON  PREJUDICE. 

[From  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Oeserver.] 


0^ciut^ce  w*lde  a  word, 

that  if  we  would  have  our- 
felves  underilood,  we  mu  ft  always 
ufe  fome  auxiliary  term  wifh  it  to 
define  our  meaning  :  thus  when  we 
ipeak  of  national  prejudices,  preju¬ 
dices  of  education,  or. religious  pre¬ 
judices,  by  compounding  our  ex- 
preffion  we  convey  ideas  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other. 

il  National  prejudice  is  by  fome 
called  a  virtue,  but  the  virtue  of  it 
con  hits  only  in  the  proper  applica¬ 
tion  and  moderate  degree  of  it.  It 
niuft  be  confelfed  a  happy  attach¬ 
ment,  which  can  reconcile  the  Lap¬ 
lander  to  his  freezing  fnows,  and 
the  African  to  his  fcorehing  fun. 
There  are  fome  portions  of  the  globe 
fb  partially  endowed  by  Providence 
with  climate  and  productions,  that 
were  it  not  for  this  prejudice  to  the 
natale  folum ,  the  greater  part  of  the 
habitable  world  would  be  a  feene  of 
envy  and  repining.  National  pre¬ 


dilection  is  in  this  fenfe  a  blefling, 
and  perhaps  a  virtue  ;  but  if  it  ope 
rate™  otherwife  than  in  the  belt  fenfe 
of  its  definition,  it  perverts  the 
judgment,  and  in  fome  cafes  vitiates 
the  heart*  It  is  an  old  faying,  that 
“  Charity  begins  at  home,”  but  this 
is  no  reafon  it  fhouid  not  go  abroad? 
a  man  fhouid  live  with  the  world  as 
a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  he  may  have 
a  preference  for  the  particular  quar¬ 
ter,  or  fquare,  or  even  alley  in  which 
he  lives,  but  he  fhouid  have  a  gene¬ 
rous  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  ;  and  if  in  his  rambles  through 
this  great  city  (the  world)  he  may 
chance  upon  a  man  of  a  different 
habit,  language  or  complexion  from 
his  own,  Hill  he  is  a  fellow-citizen, 
a  fliort  fojourner  in  common  with 
himfelf,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  wants, 
infirmities  and  neceffities,  and  one 
that  has  a  brother’s  claim  upon  him 
for  his  charity,  candour  and  relief. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  no  traveller 
M  3  would 
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wpuld  leave  "his  own  country  with- 
put  thefe  impreftioos,  and  it  would 
he  (111!  her  ter  it  all  who  live  if)  it 
would  adopt  them  ;  but  as  an  Qb- 
fervqr  of  mankind  (let  me  fpeak  it  to 
the  honour  of  my  countrymen)  I 
pave  very  little  to  reproach  them 
with.  on.  this  account  :  it  \youM  be 
hard  if  a  nation,  more  addidkd  to 
travel  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
had  not  rubbed  off  this  rult  of  the 
foul  in  thqr  excur lions  and  colli¬ 
sions.;  it  would  be  an  indelible  re? 
j?  roach,  if*a  people,  fo  bleft  at  home, 
were  not  benevolent  abroad.  Our 
ingenious  neighbours  the  French 
are  Ids  agreeable  guefts  than  hods  : 
I  am  afraid  their  national  prejudices 
reach  a  little  beyond  candour  in  mofl 
cafes,  and  they  are  too  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  a  vanity,  which  does  not  be¬ 
come  lo  enlightened  a  nation,  by 
jhutcing  their  eyes  again  ft  every 
light  except  their  own  ;  but  1  do  a 
violence  io  my  feelings,  when  I  ex- 
prefs  mylelf  unfavourably  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  with  whom  we  have  long  been 
Implicated  in  the  moft  honourable 
ol  all  connections,  the  mutual  pur¬ 
suits  of  literary  fame,  and  a  glorious 
emulation  in  arts  and  fciences. 

'“  Prejudices  of  education  are  lefs 
dangerous  than  religious  prejudices, 
ieis.  common  than  national  ones, 
and  more  excufable  than  any  ;  in 
general  they  are  little  lefs  than  ridi¬ 
culous  habits,  which  cannot  obtain 
much  in  a  country  where  public 
education  prevails,  and  fuch  as  a 
commerce  with  the  world  can  hardly 
tail  to  cure:  they  are  charadteriftic 
feraglio  princes ;  the  property  of 
iequeftered  beings,  who  live  in  celi¬ 
bacy  and  retirement,  contradletEm 
childhood  arid  confirmed  by  -age  :  a 
man,  who ’has.  palled  h  is  life  on  (hip- 
board,  will  pace;  the  length  of  his 
quarter-deck  on  the  terrace  before 
his  houfe,  were  it  a  mile  in  length. 
i4  Thefe  are  harm  lefs  -peculiar- 
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ities,  but  it  is  obvious  to  experience 
that  prejudic  es  of  a  very  evil  nature 
may  be  contracted  by  habits  of  edu¬ 
cation;  and  the  wery  defective  ftate 
of  the  police,  which  is  fuffered  yet 
to  go  on  without  reform  in  and  about 
our  capital,  furnifhes  too  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  our  fatal  inattention 
to  the  morals  of  our  infant  poor  ; 
amongft  the  many  wretched  culprits 
who  fuller  death  by  the  law,  how 
many  are  there,  who,  when  Hand¬ 
ing  at  the  bar  to  receive  fentence  of 
execution,  might  urge  this  plea  in 
extenuation  of  their  guilt ! 

“  This  afftion  which  you  are  pleai 
ed  to  term  criminal,  I  have  been 
taught  to  conllder  as  meritorious  : 
the  arts  of  fraud  and  thieving,  by 
which  I  gained  my  living,  are  arts 
infilled  into  me  by  my  parents,  ha¬ 
bits  wherein.  1  was  educated  from 
my  infancy,  a  trade  to  which  .1  was 
regularly  bred  :  if  thefe  are  things 
not  to  be  allowed  of,  and  a  violation 
of  the  laws,  it  behoved  the  laws  to 
prevent  them,  rather  than  to  punifh 
them  ;  for  I  cannot  fee  the  equity 
of  putting  me  to  death  for  actions, 
which,  if  your  police  had  taken  any 
charge  of  me  in  my  infancy,  I  ne¬ 
ver  had  committed.  If  you  would 
fecure  yourfclves  from  receiving 
wrong,  yrou  lliould  teach  us  not  to 
do  wrong  ;  and  this'  might  eafily  be 
effedfted,  if  you  had ,  any  eye  upon 
your  parifh  poor.  For  my  part,  I 
was  born  and  bred  in  the  parifh  of 
Saint  Giles ;  my  parents  kept  a  fhop 
for  the  retail  of  gin,  and  old  rags  ;■ 
ebriftening  I  had  none  ;  a  church  I 
never  entered,  and  no  parifh  officer 
evpr  vifited  our  habitation  :  if  he 
had  done  fo,  he  would  have  found 
a  feminary  of  ffiieves  and  pick¬ 
pockets,  a  magazine  of  ffolen  goods, 
a  houfe  of  call  where  nightly  depre¬ 
dators  met  together  to  compare  ac¬ 
counts,  and  make  merry  over  their 
plunder :  amongft  thefe  and  by, 
,  «v .  i  thefe 


O  N  P  R  E 

tkefc  I  was  educated  ;  I  obeyed  them 
as  my  matters,  and  i  looked  up  to 
them  as  my  examples :  I  believed 
them  to  be  great  men  ;  I  heard  them 
recount  their  actions  with  glory  ;  I 
law  them  die  like  heroes,  and  I  at¬ 
tended  their  executions  with  triumph. 
It  is  now  my  turn  to  buffer,  and  X 
hope  I  fhall  not  prove  myfelf  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  cal  liny  in  which'  I 

J  '  O 

have  been  brought  up  :  if  there  be 
any  fault  in  my  condudf,  the  fault 
is  yours ;  for,  being  the  child  of 
poverty,  I  was  the  ion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  :  if  there  be  any  honour,  it  is 
it  y  own  ;  for  I  have  acted  up  to 
my  inttrudlions  in  all  things,  and 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  purpofes  of 
my  education. 

“  I  cannot  excufe  myfelf  from 
touching  Upon  one  more  preju¬ 
dice,  which  may  be  called  natu¬ 
ral,  or  felt-prejudice  :  under  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  Dampers  I  hope  I 
may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  a  certain 
portion  of  this  is  a  good  quickener 
in  all  couttitutions ;  being  feafonably 
applied,  it  adfs  like  the  fpgr  in  the 
wing  of  the  ottrich,  and  keeps  in* 
duftry  awake :  being  of  the  nature 
of  all  volatiles  and  provocatives,  the 
merit  of  it  confifts  in  the  moderation 
and  difererion  which  adminitter  it  : 
if  a  man  rightly  knows  himfelf,  he 
may  be  called  wife  ;  if  he  juttly 
confides  in  himfelf  he  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  happy  ;  but  if  he  keeps 
both  this  knowledge  and  this  confi¬ 
dence  to  himfelf,  he  will  neither  be 
lefs  wife  nor  }efs  Happy  for  fo  doing  ; 
if  there  ?mt  any  fee  rets,  which  a 
man  ought  to  keep  from  his  nearett 
friends,  this  is  one  of  them.  If 
there  were  no  better  reafon  why  a 
man  flionld  not  vaunt  himfelf,  but 
becaufe  it  is  robbing  the  poor  moun¬ 
tebanks  of  their  livelihood,  methinks 
it  would  be  reafon  enough  :  if  he 
muff  think  aloud  upon  fitch  occa- 
fiQHSj  let  him  lock  himfelf  into  his 
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clofet,  and  take  it  out  in  foliloquy  : 
if  he  likes  the  found  of  his  own 
prailes  there,  and  can  reconcile  him- 
felt  to  the  belief  of  them,  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  try  their 
edit  <5t  upon  01  her  people. 

u  Ventidius  is  the  modettett  of 
all  men  ;  he  bl u flies  when  he  fees 
himfelf  applauded  in  the  public  pa¬ 
pers  ;  he  has  a  better  reafon  for 
blu fifing  than  the  wot  Id  is  aware  of  ; 
he  knows  himfelf  to  be  the  author 
of  whaf  he  reads, 

u  It  fee  ms-  a  matter  prety  gene¬ 
rally  agseed  between  all  tellers  and 
hearers  of  ttories,  that  one  party 
fhall  work  by  the  ru'e  of  addition, 
and  the  other  by  that  of  fubtradtion  : 
in  mott  narratives,  where  the  relater 
is  a  party  in  the  feene,  I  have  re¬ 
marked  that  the  fays- 1  has  a  decided 
advantage  in  a  dialogue  over  the 
fay s- he  ;  few  people  take  an  under- 
part  in  their  own  fable.  There  is  a 
fal  vo, however  which  fome  gentlemen 
make  ufe  (but  I  cannot  recommend 
it)  of  hooking  in  a  word  to  their 
own  advantage,  with  the  preface  of 
1  think  I  may  fay  'without  e vanity  ~— 
and  after  all,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
vanity  of  it,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  fay  it  ail. 

“■I  knew  a  gentleman  who  pof- 
fe fifed  more  real  accomplilhments, 
than  fail  to  one  man’s  lot  in  a, thou- 
land;,  he  was  an  excellent  painter, 
a  fine  mufician,  a  good  ichokr,  and 
more  than  all  a  very  worthy  man — 
but  he  could  not  ride:  ir  fp  hap¬ 
pened,  that  upon  a  morning’s  air¬ 
ing  *  detected  him  in  the  attempt  of 
mounting  on  the  back  of  a,  little  po¬ 
ny,  no  taller  than  his  whip,  and  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb  :  two.  ttout  fellows 
held  the  animal  by  the  head,  whilfl 
my  friend  was  performing  a  variety 
of  very  ingenious  manoeuvre®  for 
lodging  himfelf  upon  the  faddle  by 
the  aid  of  a  ttirrup,  which  nearly 
touched  the  ground  ;  I  am  afraid,  J 
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fmiled  when  I  ought  not  fo  to  have 
done,  for  it  is  ceitain  it.  gave  offence 
to  my  worthy  friend,  who  fcron  af¬ 
ter  joined  me  on  his  pony,  which 
he  affured  me  was  remarkably  viti- 
ous,  particularly  at  mounting  ;  but 
that  he  had  been  giving  him  fome 
proper  difcipline,  which  he  doubt¬ 


ed  not  would  cure  him  of  his  evil 
tricks  for  you  may  think  what 
you  pleafe,*’  adds  he,  u  of  my 
painting,  or  my  mufic,  or  any  o- 
ther  little  talent  you  are  pleafed  to 
credit  me  for  ;  the  only  art,  which 
I  really  pique  lnyfeif  upon— -is  the 
art  of  riding. ” 


PASQUIN’s  Comparifon  of  ANCIENT  with  MODERN  TIMES, 
[From  the  Firft  Volume  of  the  Lounger,] 


ii  HERE  are  a  fet  of  cynical 
old  men,  who  are  perpe¬ 
tually  dinning  our  ears  with  the 
praifes  of  times  pall,  who  are  fond 
of  drawing  companions  between 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  much  to 
the  difparagement  of  the  latter,  and 
who  take  a  mifanthropic  delight  in 
reprefenting  mankind  as  degenerat¬ 
ing  from  age  to  age,  both  in  men¬ 
tal  and  corporeal  endowments. 
With  thel’e  people,  all  fcience  is 
held  to  be  upon  the  decline ;  arts 
are  retrograde  ;  the  greater  virtues 
absolutely  annihilated  ;  and  mora¬ 
lity  itfelf  tending  fall  to  utter  ex- 
tindtion.  Even  the  human  figure 
is  dwindling  away  in  flature,  and 
diminiftiing  in  flrength  ;  the  cli¬ 
mates  are  altered,  the  feafons  be¬ 
come  yearly  more  inclement  ;  the 
earth  is  loling  its  fertility,  and  the 
fun  its  heat.  Now,  fir,  although 
1  am  difpofed  to  admit  that  there 
is  fome  foundation  for  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  in  a  very  few  particulars, 
and  will,  for  inllance,  readily  al¬ 
low,  that  the  mufic  of  the  moderns 
is  not  quite  fo  powerful  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  as  that  of  Orpheus  *  that  Au¬ 
gustus  king  of  Poland,  though  .he 
could  bend  a  horfe-flioe,  could  not 
have  pitched  a  bar  with  Hercules; 
that  fwans  have  loft  the  faculty  of 
fmging ;  and  that,  even  in  the  pe¬ 


riod  of  my  own  remembrance,  there 
is  a  great  decay  in  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  plumcakes  and  penny-pyes  *. 
yet  I  think  it  might  be  eafily  prov¬ 
ed,  that  in  other  refoedts  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  very  falfe  one ;  and  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  up¬ 
on  an  impartial  eftimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world,  the  feale  of  the  latter  would 
very  greatly  preponderate.  , 

“  I  do  not  intend  at  prelent  to 
enter  into  a  complete  dilcuflioti  of 
this  important  fubjedt,  but  fliall 
content  myfelf  with  advancing  a 
very  few  arguments  in  refutation 
of  the  opinion  of  thofe  old  grumb¬ 
lers  I  have  mentioned  :  and  I  think 
it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
fliew,  that  the  fault  lie?  entirely 
in  their  own  fplenetic  and  peeviih 
humours ;  and  that  the  world,  io 
far  from  growing  worie,  is  in  re¬ 
ality  much  better  now  than  in  an¬ 
cient  times.  You  will  excufe  my 
negledt  of  methodical  arrangement ; 
for  as  this  is  a  pidture  confiding  of 
many  d<.  tached  groups,  it  does  not 
fignify  at  which  end  we  begin, 

“  1  have  been  often  much  amazed 
at  hearing  it  ferioufly  maintained, 
that  mankind  are  more  vicious  and 
abandoned  in  modern  times,  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  antiquity. 
The  moderns,  no  doubt,  have 

made 
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made  many  notable  difcovenes  in 
the  arts  ami  fciences  ;  hut  I  do  not 
find  that  murder,  robbery,  perjury, 
adultery,  &c.  are  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  true,  that  as  there  is  a 
fafhion  in  all  human  affairs,  which 
alters  with  the  times,  its  influence 
may  be  obferved  in  crimes,  as  well 
as  in  every  thing  elfe :  but  here 
the  advantage,  I  will  be  bold  to 
fay,  lies  entirely  on  the  fide  of 
the  moderns.  Long  ago,  in  com¬ 
mitting  crimes,  they  had  a  barba¬ 
rous  and  brutal  method  of  going 
•dire&ly  to  the  point.  If  a  man 
had  an  ill-will  at  his  neighbour,  he 
knocked  him  on  the  head  the  fir  it 
time  he  met  him,  or  perhaps  let 
fire  to  his  houfe,  and  made  a  holo- 
cauft  of  him,  his  wife,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  But  now  the  mode  is  al¬ 
tered  much  for  the  better.  We 
fee  none  of  thole  wild  beafts  in 
fociety.  An  enemy  now  wears  the 
countenance  of  a  friend  :  he  fliews 
you  ail  the  golitenefs  in  the  world 
to  your  face,  and  only  ruins  your 
repu- abort  behind  your  back  :  he 
lends  you  money,  if  you  are  much 
in  need  of  it,  and  only  throws  you 
into  jail  when  you  are  fiarving  out 
of  it  :  he  would  be  the  lait  man  in 
the  world  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
you  by  (hooting  oT  fiabbing  ;  but 
if  through  his  means  you  grow  fo 
tired  of  life  as  to  cut  your  own 
throat,  to  be  lure  it  is  no  fault  of 
his. 

44  In  cafe,  however,  it  fhould  be 
necefiary  for  him  to  be  your  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  which  often  happens 
where  the  injury  is  of  a  very  atro¬ 
cious  nature  ;  fuch  as,  it  you 
fhould  by  chance  joftle  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  fireet,  fpit  by  accident 
on  his  fhoe,  or  difturb  him  in  a 
private  converfation  with  your 
wife ;  he  gives  you  warning,  in 
$he  politeft  manner,  if  his  inten¬ 


tions  ;  fays,  he  believes  you  to  be 
in  every  re i peer  a  man  of  honour  ; 
and  only  requefts  you,  by  a  civil 
card  to  come  and  be  fliot  through 
the  head. 

44  The  ancients,  it  mud  be  own¬ 
ed,  were  remarkably  inferior  to 
the  moderns,  both  in  good  tafte 
and  in  good  manners.  That  refine¬ 
ment  of  tafte  which  manifefts  itfelf 
by  a  po'ite  contempt  of  all  home- 
prcdutlions,  and  a  generous  admi¬ 
ration  of  every  thing  that  is  fo- 
riegn,  feems  indeed  to  be  a  Quali¬ 
fication  peculiar  to  the  moderns. 
A  well-educated  Britifh  gentleman, 
it  may  be  truly  laid,  is  of  no  coun¬ 
try  whatever.  He  unites  in  him¬ 
felf  the  charaderiftics  of  all  diffe¬ 
rent  nations  :  he  talks  and  drelfes 
French,  and  fings  Italian:  he  ri¬ 
vals  the  Spaniard  in  indolence,  and 
the  German  in  drinking  :  his  houfe 
{<  Grecian,  his  offices  Gothic,  and 
his  fig mir ure  Chinefe.  He  pre- 
ferves  the  fame  impartiality  in  his 
religion  ;  and,  finding  no  folid 
reafons  for  preferring  Confufius  to 
Brama,  or  Mahomc  tanifm  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  lias  for  all  their  doc¬ 
trines  an  equal  indulgence. 

“  But  how  different  from  this 
the  charader  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  !  Servilely  attached  to 
their  own  manners  and  cuffioms, 
they  tre'ated  firfeigners  with  con¬ 
tempt.  What,  in  effie.d,  could  be 
expedited  or  them,  who  were  fuch 
barbarians  themfelves,  as  to  llig- 
matife  all  other  nations  by  that  op¬ 
probrious  epithet  ? 

44  There  is  no  virtue  for  which 
the.  ancients  have  got  greater  cre¬ 
dit  than  for  their  patriot! fm  ;  yet 
on  examination  it  will  appear,  that 
their  merits  in  this  a' tide  have 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  It 
is  true,  rhat  we  find  among  them 
fome  linking  inflances  of  this  vir¬ 
tue 
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tire  in  individuals  ;  but  it  never 
was  d;  flu  fed,  as  with  us,  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  The 
porters  and  hackney  coachmen  at 
Rome  and  Athens  were  deplor¬ 
ably  ignorant  of  the  afftirs  of 
ihte.  There  were  no  clubs  in 
thofe  capitals  for  conftitutional  re¬ 
formation.  Carpenters  and  brick¬ 
layers  reformed  the  boroughs  only 
J>y.  the  axe  and  hammer  ;  fhoemak- 
ers  and  taylors  were  dextrous  e- 
nongh  at  the  awl  and  the  needle, 
but  could  not  mend  the  govern- 
jnent. 

44  Perhaps  even  the  patriotifm 
of  individuals  among  the  ancients 
has  got  more  than  it's  due  Ilia  re  of 
praife  ;  and  upon  a  fair  eilimate  it 
might  be  found,  that  the  moderns 

o  ■  _  ^ 

couid  produce  equal,  it  not  fupe- 
j'ior  examples  ot  the  lame  heroic 
virtue.  What  is  there,  for  in- 
fiance,  fo  remarkable  in  the  boa  li¬ 
ed  example  of  Themillocles  and 
Ari hides  ?  They  were  bitter  ene¬ 
mies,  but  forget  their  quarrels 
when  their  country  was  in  dan- 

j 

ger,  and  joined  their  interefls  to 
prevent  its  falling  a  prey  to  the 
Perfians  :  foour  modern  flatefmen, 
who  the  one  clay  declare  the  mod 
rooted  abhorrence  and  deteflatior. 
of  each  other,  both  in  their  public 
and  private  characters,  the  next 
day  fhake  hands  for  the  good 'of 
their  country,  agree  in  every  mea- 
fure,  and  profefs  for  each  other 
the  mod  lincere  efteem  and  venera¬ 
tion.  Decius,  it  is  true,  devoted 
himlelf  for  his  country,  and,  by 
facrificing  his  own  life,  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  enemies  of 
Rome :  but  our  commanders  go 
much  farther:  for  they  devote 
whole  armies  from  a  pure  fpirit  of 
patriotifm.  In  Ihort,  it  may  be 
confidently  alferted,  that  all  thofe 
bright  examples  we  read  of  in  an¬ 


cient  dory,  may  find  their  parallels 
in  a  modern  newfpaper. 

“  And  now,  lir,  that  I  have 
mentioned  a  newfpaper,  allow  me 
to  obferve,  that  thofe  brief  chro¬ 
nicles  of  i  he  times  afford  every  day 
n umber dels  proofs  of  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  moderns  to  the  ancients, 
in  many  of  the  mod  ufeful  arts  and 

•f 

fciences.  In  that  molt  noble  of  all 
arts,  the  art  of  healing,  fo  great 
is  the  perfection  to  which  the  mo¬ 
derns  have  attained,  that  one  of 
your  predeceflbrs  has  very  juftly 
ex  prefled  his  adonifhment  at  read¬ 
ing  in  the.  bills  of  mortality  the 
great  number  of  people  . who  chufc 
to  die  of  fuch  and  fuch  didempers, 
for  every  one  of  which  there  are 
infallible  and  lpecific  cures  To  be 
fare,  there  is  no  helping  the  folly 
of  tome  people,  who  w  ill  perfilt  in 
refilling  a  cure  till  they  are  in  a 
manner  in  articulo  mortis ,  (in  the 
lad  agony)  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  fliall  hear,  no  more  of  fuch  de¬ 
termined  filicide,  when  we  read, 
that  fome  of  thofe  modern  Efcula- 
piufes  chufc  only  fuch  patients  as 
are  precifely  in  the  fit  nation  of  in¬ 
curables,  to  be  the  fubjedis  of  their 
practice.  One  of  thofe  excellent 
phyficians  profefles,  in  his  adver- 
tifements,  that  he  wiflies  none  (his 
words  are  flrongly  exclujive)  to 
apply  to  him,  but  fuch  as  have 
been  deemed  incurable.,  or  made 
fuch  by  the  faculty  ;  thereby  en¬ 
couraging  the  difeafed  of  all  kinds 
fird  to  take  every  poffible  means  to 
render  themfelves  incurable,  that 
they  may  thus  be  qualified  for  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  cured  by  him. 

44  Somewhat  analogous  to  the 
feience  of  medicine,  is  the  art  of 
repairing  the  human  figure.  And 
here,  fir,  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
moderns  is  equally  diftinguifhed. 
Ip  this  mod  ufeful  art,  the  drill  of 
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foe  ancT/nts  went  no  farther  than 
to  give  a  little  exterior  embellifh- 
jnent  to  the  conn  ten mice.  They 
knew  nothing  of  that  creative  pow¬ 
er  which  extends  to  the  making  of 
limbs  and  organs  as  well  as  fea¬ 
tures.  The  parchment-calves,  the 
cork-rump,  and  bolfter’d  fpring 
boddtce ;  the  making  of  glafs  eyes, 
and  the  tranfplantation  of  teeth,  are 
all  inventions  abfolutely  modern. 
And  fince  we  know  for  certain,  that 
mechanifm  is  now  fo  perfected,  that 
a  wooden  man  can  be  made  to  per- 
iorm  a  folo  on  the  violin,  play  a 
.game  at  chefs,  walk,  and  even  ut¬ 
ter  articulate  founds  ‘  l  fee  no  rea- 
fon  to  doubt,  that  in  procefs  of 
time  we  may  have  artificial  men 
currently  walking  the  (beets,  per¬ 
forming  all  the  functions  oi  life, 
and  difhharging  their  duty  in  fo- 
ciety  juft  as  well  and  more  peace¬ 
ably  than  the  real  ones.  When 
the  art  of  making  automatons  has 
•attained  to  thus  perfeftiqn,  which 
we  may  reafonably  hope  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  very  few  years,  we  may  con¬ 
gratulate  ourfelf  on  the  very  great 


political  benefits  which  muR.  arife 
from  this  admirable  invention.  Rs 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  merits 
of  this  clafs  pf  men  will  entitle 
them  to  the  higheft  promotions,  k 
is  then  we  may  expeft  every  de¬ 
partment  cf  the  (late  to  be  fupplied 
by  a  fet  of  upright  and  inflexible: 
magifl rates  •  the  great  machine  of 
government  will  be  moil  ably  con- 
drifted  :  judges  will  adminifler  juf- 
tige  with  the  moft  rigid  impartial 
lity  ;  and  (what  is  the  great  defuh- 
ratuni  of  the  p refen t  age)  a  wooden 
king  may  fit  at  the  helm  of  affairs, 
who  will  fupport  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  with  no  expence  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  relieve  them  at  the  fame 
time  of  all  their  anxious  fears  a- 
bout  the  extension  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive. 

“  I  could  eaflly,  fir,  draw  out 
this  eflimate  to  a  much  greater 
length  ;  but  believing  I  have  al¬ 
ready  faid  enough  to  product  a 
thorough  conviftion  of  the  truth 
of  my  propofition,  1  fubferibe  my- 
felf  with  great  refpeft,  yours,  &c.** 
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p,  T  the  age  of  thirty-five  I 
JL  \.  fueceeded,  by  the  death  of 
a  near  relation,  to  a  cohfiderable 
land-eftate.  Upon  this  event  I  re- 
folved  to  fix  my  refidence  at  the 
family  manfion-houfe.  I  was  very 
little  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  country  where  it  was  fituated  ; 
but  I  was  told  it  was  an  uncom¬ 
monly  good  neighbourhood  and 
that  I  fhould  be  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  it  in  my  power  to 
enjoy  an  excellent  fociety.  I  found 


a  tolerable  library  of  old  books,  to 
which  I  added  a  pretty  extemfive 
colleftion  of  modern  one  :  from 
the  perufal  of  them,  from  the  at¬ 
tention  which  I  propofed  to  give 
to  the  culture  of  a  part  of  my  e.f- 
tate  which  1  meant  to  farm  myfelf, 
and  from  the  enjoyment  which  l 
expelled  to  reap  from  the  comp  my 
and  converfation  of  my  good  neigh¬ 
bours,  I  was  in  hopes  that  ray  lift? 
would  Aide  on  in  ar  very  agreeable 
manner? 

■>  “  Being 
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“  Bdng  naturally  of  an  eafy 
temper,  and  defirous  of  being  on 
good  terms  with  every  one  around 
me,  as  foon  as  I  came  to  fix  my 
abode,  I  made  it  a  principal  objetff 
to  get  acquainted  with  my  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  to  eftablifh  a  familiar  in- 
tercourfe  between  us.  Our  hid 
■viiits  were  rather  formal  and  dif- 
tant;  but  this  gradually  ware  off, 
and  our  correfpondence  became  fre¬ 
quent  and  repeated.  Their  invi¬ 
tations  to  me  were  numerous  ;  and 
I  did  not  fail  to  afk  them  in  return. 
3  endeavoured  to  make  my  welcome 
as  warm  as  theirs,  and  to  treat 
them  with  the  lame  marks  of  hoipi- 
tality  which  I  received. 

44  But,  hr,  I  now  find  thar  what 
I  espedied  would  have  been  one  of 
the  bieliings  of  my  iituation,  has 
become  one  of  its  greateft  misfor¬ 
tunes.  My  neighbours  having 
©nee  found  the  way  to  my  houie, 
are  now  fcarce  ever  out  of  it. 
When  they  are  idle  in  the  morn¬ 
ings,  which  is  almoft  always  the 
cafe,,  they  diredl  their  ride  or  their 
walk  my  way,  and  pay  a  friendly 
irifit  to  their  neighbour  D.uton.  I 
am  by  this  means  interrupted  in 
my  attention  to  my  farm,  and  have 
not  time  left  to  give  the  n e cellar y 
orders.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
making  ufe  of  my  library  :  when 
I  fit  down  to  read,  I  am  difturbed 
before  I  get  the  length  of  a  few 
pages,  and  am  obliged  to  break  off 
in  the  midft  of  an  interefting  fiory, 
or  an  mftrudlive  piece  of  reafoning. 

I  cannot  deny  myfelf,  or  order  toy 
Servants  to  tell  I  am  not  at  home. 
This  is  one  of  your  privileges  in 
town  ;  hut,,  in  the  country,  if  one’s 
horfes  are  in  the  liable,  or  one’s 
ehaife  in  the  coacb-houfe,  one  is 
©£  nrceffty  bound  to  receive  all  in¬ 
truders.  In  this  manner  are  my 
saorxiings  conftandy  loft,  and  I  am 


not  allowed  to  have  a  Tingle  half- 
hour  to  myfelf. 

44  This,  however,  is  one  of  the 
flighted  of  my  diftreffes ;  the  morn¬ 
ing  intrufions  are  nothing  to  the 
more  formal  v  ill  rations  of  the  af¬ 
ternoons.  Hardly  a  day  pafies 
without  my  being  obliged  to  have 
a  great  dinner  for  the  reception  of 
my  neighbours  ;  and  when  they 
are  not  with  me,  good  neighbour- 
hood,  I  am  told,  requires  I  Ihould 
be  with  them,  and  give  them  ray 
vifitations  in  return.  Even  of  the 
very  beft  company,  where  the  bell 
converfatkm  takes  place,,  a  man  is 
apt,  at  leaft  I  have  felt  this  in  my¬ 
felf,  fometimes  to  tire,  and  to  will} 
for  the  indulgence  of  that  iiftleff- 
nefs,  that  fort  of  dreaming  indo¬ 
lence,  which  you,  fir,  are  lo  well 
acquainted  with,  and  which  can 
only  be  had  alone.  But  to  be 
conftantly  expofed  robe  in  a  crowd, 
a  crowd  leledted  from  no  other  cir- 
cumflance  than  from  their  redding 
within  ten  miles  of  you  ;  —  the 
keeper  of  an  inn  is  not,  in  point  of 
company,  in  a  worfe  Iituation  ! 

4 4  But  the  merely  being  obliged 
to  fpend  my  mornings  in  the  way 
I  have  deferibed,  and  my  after¬ 
noons  in  a  conftant  crowd  of  pro- 
mifeuous  company,  is  not  the  only 
evil  I  have  to  complain  of;  The 
manner  in  which  I  am  obliged  to 
fpend  it  in  that  company,  is  Hill 
more  difagreeable.  Hofpitality  in 
this  part  of  the  country  does  not 
conlift  folely  in  keeping  an  open 
houfe,  and  receiving  ail  your  neigh¬ 
bours  for  many  miles  round  j.  but 
one  muff  fill  them  drunk,  and  get 
drunk  with  them  one’s  felfi.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  fund  of  converlation  with 
which  they  can  entertain  thcirland- 
lord  or  each  other,  they  are  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  their  glafs  to 
make  up  for  every  other  want,  and 

defl- 
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deficiency  of  matter  is  fupplted  by 
repeated  bumpers.  It  is  a  favourite 
maxim  here,  that  con verlation  i polls 
good  company  ;  and  this  maxim 
is  raoll  invariably  followed  m  prac- 
tice,  unlefs  noife  and  vociferation, 
after  the  fwailowing  of  more  than 
one  bottle,  can  be  called  converfa- 
tion.  Without  injuftice  it  may  be 
!  laid  of  molf  of  my  neighbours, 
that  when  fober  they  are  filent,  and 
when  not  fober,  it  were  better  they 
remained  iilent,  I  have  frequently 
made  efforts  to  check  the  riot  and 
intemperance  of  my  gueds,  and  to 
with-hold  the  bottle  from  them. 
1  when  I  have  thought  they  have 
drunk  fully  as  much  as  was  good 
for  them  ;  but  I  have  always  found 
myfelf  unable  to  do  it,  I  (hould 
hate  to  be  called  a  dingy  fellow  ; 
and  I  know,  if  I  were  to  edablhn 
ifobriety,  1  fhould  be  called  dingy. 
When  I  cannot  keen  my  gueds  fo¬ 
ber,  I  fometimes  try  to  efcape  the 
glafs,  and  to  be  fober  myfelf;  but, 

•  when  I  do  this,  1  find  forne  of  them 
look  upon  me  with  an  evil  eye,  as 
if  I  meant  to  be  a  fpy  upon  the 
unguarded  moments  of  my  gueds  ; 
others  laugh  at  me  for  giving  my¬ 
felf  airs,  as  they  call  it ;  and  1  can¬ 
not  bear  to  be  laughed  ar. 

But  riot  and  drunkennefs  are 
not  all  the  ills  I  have  to  fubmit  to. 
After  we  have  drunk  oceans  of 
liquor,  cards  are  commonly  pro- 
pofed  ;  and  gambling  and  drunk¬ 
ennefs,  though  very  unfit  compa¬ 
nions,  are  joined  together.  We  do 
not  play  for  a  very  deep  dake,  but 
dill  we  play  for  fomething  confider* 
able.  I  do  not  like  to  lofe,  and 
yet  it  is  equally  difagreeable  to  win. 
i  am  commonly  pretty  lucky  ;  and, 
in  a  run  of  luck,  often  luffer  a 
good  deal  in  gaining  their  guineas 
from  people  who  I  know  well  can® 
not  afford  to  lofe  them.  It  is  a 


mortifying  fpedtacle,  to  fee  thofe 
who  aie  frequently  together,  and 
feem  to  be  the  greated  friends  when 
the  bottle  is  going  round,  after 
they  have  drunk  as  much  as  they 
can  hold,  fit  down  to  pilfer  one  an¬ 
other  of  fums  which  they  cannot 
eafily  pay,  and  which,  in  their  fo¬ 
ber  moments,  they  will  feel  the  dif* 
trefs  of  paying. 

u  Sometimes,  to  avoid  play,  I 
counterfeit  fleepinefs,  and  efcape 
to  bed.  But  this  does  not  break  up 
the  party  — they  ate  only  left  more 
at  their  liberty  \  and  the  morning 
is  far  advanced  before  matters  are 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  e- 
vil  confequences  of  this  to  my  do- 
medic  eeconomy  are  obvious.  My 
family  is  didurhed  with  noife  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  night,  and  my  fer- 
vants  are  prevented  from  going  to 
bed.  My  houfe  is  thus  rendered  a 
feene  of  confufton,  and  every  houfe- 
hold-concern  is  neglected.  I  wifli 
to  get  up  by  ti  nes  in  the  morning, 
and  to  have  break  fad  at  an  early 
hour :  but  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plilhed  ;  for  when  1  ring  for  John 
to  bring  up  the  tea-kettle,  I  am 
told  he  has  not  been  above  an  hour 
in  bed. 

“  The  corruption  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  family  l  find  is  fpread* 
ing  among  the  lower.  Going  into 
the  Servants  hall  one  night  at  a  late 
hour,  when  I  had  efcaped  from  the 
gambling  party  in  the  drawing 
room,  i  found  the  whole  fervanta 
engaged  at  brag.  I  could  hardly 
be  angry  at  them  ;  they  were  only 
doing  on  a  fmaller  fcale  what  was 
doing  on  a  larger  above  dairs;  and 
being  forced  to  fit  up  all  night, 
they  were  obliged  to  fill  up  their 
time  with  fomething. 

“  I  have  thus,  fir,  laid  before 
you  forne  of  the  diilredes  of  my 
fituatiou,  all  of  which  feem  to 

pro- 
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proceed  from  my  having  a  good 
neighbourhood.  I  have  frequently 
refolved  to  exert  fnyielt  manfully  to 
put  a  flop  to  thele  grievances,  to 
quarrel  with  all  my  neighbours,  and 
to  tell  them*  that  for  the  future  I 
am  to  lock  up  my  doors,  and  nei¬ 
ther  to  give  nor  receive  their  vifit«* 
But  my  refolution  has  hitherto  fail¬ 
ed  me.  One  of  the  comforts  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  received  from  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  was,  that  I 
might  live  undifturbed ;  that  the 
eaiinefs  of  my  temper  flioukl  riot  be 
broke  iti  upon  ;  arid  that  I  fhould 
have  no  eccalion  for  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertion.  Defirous  of  being  on  a 
good  footing  with  every  body,  and 
unable  to  bear  either  the  ce'nfure  or 
the  derilion  of  others,  I  have  riot 
been  able,  nor  do  1  believe  I  ever 
ihall  be  able*  to  fummori  up  as 


much  refolution  as  to  expofe  thy  fell 
to  the  fcorri  or  to  the  hatted  of 
thole  around  me. 

44  In  this  fituation  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  you  think  proper  to 
pub li ill  this  letter,  it  may  poffibly, 
without  my  taking  any  Hr  on  get 
meafure,  have  a  good  effect ;  it 
may  perhaps  afford  a  hint  to  my 
neighbours,  which  may  relieve  ms 
in  feme  meafure,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  Hir  of  mine.  But  if  this  {hall 
not  happen,  and  if  my  grievances 
(hall  Hill  continue,  I  find  I  fhali 
be  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to 
give  up  my  habitation  iff  the  coun¬ 
try,  arid  to  take  a  houfe  in  town, 
in  order  that  I  may  fometimes  en¬ 
joy  the  pleafures  of  fobtude  and  re-f 
tirementj  and  efcape  the  evils  of  av 
good  neighbourhood.  1  am,  &c.5? 
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fc  ¥  T  THEN  I  was,  lad  autumn 
VV  at  my  friend  colonel 
CauHic’s  in  the  country,  I  law, 
there,  on  a  vilit  to  mifs  Cauflie,  a 
young  gentleman  and  his  fi Her, 
children  of  a  neighbour  of  the  c*<- 
loneFs,  with  whofe  appearance  and 
manner  I  was  peculiarly  pleated. — 
44  The  hiftory  of  their  parents,” 
faid  mv  friend,  44  is  fomewhat  par¬ 
ticular,  and  I  love  to  tell  it,  as  X 
do  every  thing  that  is  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  our  nature.  Man  is  fo 
poor  a  thing  taken  in  the  grots, 
that  when  I  meet  with  an  inilance 
of  noblenefs  in  detail,  1  am  fain  to 
feH  upon  it  long,  and  recall  it  of¬ 
ten  }  as,  in  coming  hither  over  our 
barren  hills,  you  would  look  with 


double  delight  on  a  fpot  of  culti* 
vation  or  of  beauty. 

“  The  father  of  thofe  young' 
foies,  whofe  looks  you  were  {truck 
with*  was  a  gentleman  of  consider¬ 
able  domains  and  extenfive  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  northern  frontier  of  pur 
county.  In  his  youth  he  lived* 
as  it  was  then  more  the  faHiion 
than  it  is  now,  at  the  feat  of  his 
aiiceHors,  furrourided  with  Gothic 
grandeur,  and  com  palled  with  feu¬ 
dal  followers  and  dependents,  all  of 
whom  could  trace  their  connection, 
at  a  period  more  or  Ids  remote, 
with  the  family  of  their  chief. 
Every  dome  Hie  in  his  houfe  bore 
the  family-name,  and  looked  ott 
himfelf  as  in  a  certain  degree  par-. 

taking 
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taking  its  dignity*  and  (haring  its 
fortunes.  Of  thefe,  one  was  in  d 
particular  manner  the  favourite  of 
iiis  mailer.  Albert  Bane  (the  fir- 
name,  you  know,  is  generally  loll 
in  a  name  defcriptive  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual)  had  been  his  companion 
from  his  infancy.  Of  an  age  fo 
much  more  advanced  as  to  enable 
him  to  be  a  fort  of  tutor  to  his 
youthful  lorJ,  Albert  had  early 
taught  him  the  rural  exercifes  and 
rural  amufements,  in  which  himfelf 
was  eminently  (kllful ;  he  had  at¬ 
tended  him  in  the  courfe  of  his 
education  at  home,  of  his  travels 
abroad,  and  was  ilill  the  coriftant 
companion  of  his  excurftons,  and 
the  afibciate  of  his  fports. 

u  On  one  of  thofe  latter  occa- 
fions,  a  favourite  dog  of  Albert’s, 
whom  he  had  trained  himfeif,  and 
of  whofe  qualities  he  was  proud, 
happened  to  mar  the  (port  which 
his  matter  expedited,  who,  irritated 
at  the  difappointment,  and  having 
his  gun  ready  cocked  in  his  hand, 
fired  at  the  animal,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  hurry  of  his  refent- 
ment,  he  unified.  Albert,  to  whom 
Ofcar  was  as  a  child,  remonftrated 
gain  ft  the  rafhnefs  of-  the  deed,  in  a 
manner  rather  too  warm  for  his 
mailer,  ruffled  as  he  was  with  the 
accident,  and  confcious  of  being  in 
the  wrong,  to  bear.  In  his  paf~ 
Aon  he  ftruck  his  faithful  attend¬ 
ant  ;  who  fullered  the  indignity  in 
filence,  and  retiring,  rather  in  grief 
than  in  anger,  left  his  native  coun¬ 
try  that  very  night;  and  when  he 
reached  the  neareft  town,  enlifted 
with  a  recruiting  parry  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  then  on  foreign  fervice.  It 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  France  which  broke  out  in 
$  744,  rendered  remarkable  for  the 
rebellion  which  the  policy  of  the 
French  court  excited,  in  which  fome 
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of  the  firft  families  of  the  High¬ 
lands  were  unfortunately  engaged.- 
Among  thofe  who  joined  the  fland- 
ard  of  Charles,  was  the  mailer  of 
Albert. 

“  After  the  batbe  of  Culloden, 
fo  fatal  to  that  party,  this  gentle¬ 
man,  along  with  others  who  Had 
efcaped  the  (laughter  of  the  field, 
fheltered  tbem'felyes  from  the  rage 
of  the  un (paring  foldiefy,  among 
the  diftant  recedes  of  their  country. 
To  him  his  native  mountains  of¬ 
fered  an  afylum,  and  thither  he  na¬ 
turally  fled  for  protection.  Ac¬ 
quainted,  in  the  purfuits  of  the 
chafe,  with  every  fee  ret  path  and 
unworn  track,  he  lived  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  like  the  deer  of  his 
fared,  clofe  hid  all  day,  and  only 
venturing  down  at  the  fall  of  even- 
mg,  to  obtain  from  fome  of  his 
cottagers,  whofe  fidelity  he  could 
trufi,  a  fcanty  and  precarious  fup- 
porf,  I  have  often  heard  him,  for 
he  is  one  of  ray  dd eft  acquaint- 
aiices,  deferibe  the  feene  of  his  hid¬ 
ing-place,  at  a  later  period,  when 
he  could  recollcfl  it  in  its  fublim-,. 
ity,  without  its  horror.” — “  Ac 
times,”  laid  he,  “  when  I  ventured 
to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  among 
fome  of  thofe  inacceftible  crags 
which  you  remember  a  few  miles  r 
from  my  houfe,  I  have  heard  in 
the  paufes  of  the  breeze  which  roll¬ 
ed  folernn  through  the  pines  be¬ 
neath  me,  the  diftant  voices  of  the 
foldiers,  (homing  in  anfwer  to  one 
another  amidft  their  inhuman  fearch. 

I  have  heard  their  (hots  re'eeboed 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  been  refie&ed 
from  the  deep  ft  ill  lake  below,  the 
gleam  of  thofe  fires  which  confuraed 
the  cottages  of  my  people.  Some¬ 
times  fhame  and  indignation  well 
nigh  overcame  my  fear,  and  I  have 
prepared  to  rufli  down  the  deep, 
unarmed  as  I  was,  and  to  die  at 

once 
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mice  by  the  fwords  of  my  enemies  ; 
but  the  initin&ive  love  of  life  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  darting  as  the  roe  bound¬ 
ed  by  me,  I  have  again  fhruok  back 
to  the  (helter  I  had  left.5* 

44  One  day/’  continued  he,  44  the 
noife  was  nearer  than  ufual ;  and  at 
lad,  from  the  cave  in  which  I  lay, 

1  heard  the  parties  immediately  be¬ 
low  fo  clofe  upon  me,  that  1  could 
diflinguifh  the  words  they  fpoke. 
After  fome  time  of  horiible  fuf- 
penfe,  the  voices  grew  weaker  and 
more  diliant ;  and  at  lad  1  heard 
them  die  away  at  the  further  end 
©f  the  wood.  I  rofe  and  dole  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  when  lud- 
cLnly  a  dog  met  me,  and  gave  that 
fhort  quick  bark  by  which  they  in¬ 
dicate  their  prey.  Amidd  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  circumdance,  I  was  yet 
mader  enough  of  myfelf  to  difeover 
that  the  dog  was  Ofcar  ;  and  I  own 
to  you  I  felt  his  appearance  like  the 
retribution  of  judice  and  of  Heaven. 
Stand  1  cried  a  threatening  voice, 
and  a  foldier  preifed  through  the 
thicket,  with  his  bayonet  charged. — 
It  was  Albert  !  Shame,  confufioti, 
and  remorfe,  flopped  mv  utterance, 
and  I  dood  motionlels  before  him. — - 
«  My  mader,”  faid  he,  with  the 
it j fled  voice  of  wonder  and  of  fear, 
and  threw  himfelf  at  my  feet.  1 
bad  recovered  my  recolleblion. 
“  You  are  tevenged,”  faid  I,  44  and 
lam  your  pHfoner.”-— -4<  Revenged  ! 
alas!  you  judged  too  hardly  of  me  ; 
I  have  not  had  one  happy  day  fince 
that  fatal  one  on  which  I  left  my 
mader;  but  I  have  lived,  I  hope, 
to  fave  him.  The  party  to  which 
I  belong  are  palled  ;  for  I  lingered 
behind  them  among  thofe  woods 
and  rocks  which  I  remembered  fo 
well  in  happier  days. — There  is, 
however,  no  time  to  be  lob.  In  a 
few  hours  this  wood  will  blaze, 
though  they  do  not  fufpebt  that  it 


Ihelters  you.  Take  my  drefs,  which 
may  help  your  efcape,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  difpofe  of  yours.  On 
the  coad,  to  the  wehward,  we  have 
learned  there  is  a  final!  party  of 
your  friends,  which,  bv  following 
the  river’s  track  till  dulk,  and  then 
linking  over  the  (boulder  of  the 
hill,  you  may  join  without  much 
danger  of  difeovery.” — 44  I  felt  the 
dildrace  of  ovvincj  fo  much  to  him 
I  had  injured,  and  remondrated  a* 
gainfl  expofing  him  to  fuch  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  its  being  known  that 
he  had  favoured  my  efcape,  which 
from  the  temper  of  his  commander, 
I  knew  would  be  inbam  death. 
Albert,  in  an  at'onv  of  fear  and 
didrefs,  befought  me  to  think  only 
of  my  own  fafety.— “  Save  us 
borh,”  faid  he,  44  for  if  you  die,  I 
cannot  live.  Perhaps  we  may  meet 
again ;  but  whatever  becomes  of 
Albert,  may  the  bleffing  of  God 
be  with  his  mader  !” 

“  Albert’s  prayer  was  heard. 
His  mader,  by  the  exereife  of  ta¬ 
lents  which,  though  he  had  al¬ 
ways  poffefled,  adverfity  only  taught 
him  to  ufe,  acquired  abroad  a  lla- 
tion  of  equal  honour  and  emolu¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  the  proferiptions 
of  party  had  ceafed,  returned  home 
to  his  own  native  country,  where 
he  found  Albert  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
to  which  his  valour  and  merit  had 
railed  him,  married  to  a  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  got  fome  little  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  father  of  an  only 
daughter,  for  whom  nature  had 
done  much,  and  to  whole  native 
endowments  it  was  the  chief  budy 
and  delight  of  her  parents  to  add 
every  thing  that  art  could  bellow* 
The  gratitude  of  the  chief  was  only 
equalled  by  the  happinels  of  his 
follower,  whole  honed  pride  was 
not  long  after  gratified,  by  his 

daugh- 
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daughter’s  becoming  the  wife  of 
that  mafter  whom  his  generous  fi¬ 
delity  had  faved.  That  mailer,  by 
thecletnency  of  more  indulgent  and 
liberal  times,  was  again  reftored  to 
the  domain  of  his  aneeftors,  and 
had  the  fatisfaflion  of  feeing  the 
grand  fon  of  Albert  enjoy  the  here¬ 
ditary  birthright  of  his  race.  I  ac¬ 
companied  colonel  CaUftic  oh  a 
vifit  to  this  gentle  mart’s  houfe,  and 
was  delighted  to  obferve  his  grateful 
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attention  to  his  father-in-law,  as 
well  as  the  unalfuming  happinefs  of 
the  good  old  man,  co'nfcidus  of  the 
perfect  reward  Which  his  former  fi¬ 
delity  had  met  with.  Nor  did  it 
efcape  my  notice,  that  the  fweet 
boy  and  girl,  who  had  been  our 
guefts  at  the  colonel’s,  had  a  fa¬ 
vourite  brown  and  white  fpanie!„ 
whom  they  carefled  much  after  din¬ 
ner,  whole  name  was  Ofcar, 
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By  the  Rfihzv  Ti  Waiton,  B,  D.  Poet-Laurel v 

I.’  I 

1  N  rough  magnificence  array M, 

£  When  ancient  chivalry  difplay’d 
The  pomp  of  her  heroic  games  ; 

And  crcfted  chiefs  and  tiffued  dames, 

Affembkd,  at  the  clarion’s  call, 

In  fome  proud  caftle’s  high  arch’d  hall, 

'Bo  grace  romantic  glory’s  genial  rites : 

Affociate  of  the  gorgeous  feftival, 

The  miniirel  ftruck  his  kindred  firing, 

And  told  of  many  a  Heel-clad  king, 

Who  to  the  turney  train’d  his  hardy  knights  1 
Or  bore  the  radiant  red  crofs  fhield 
Mid  the  bold  peers  of  Salem’s  field  ; 

Who  travers’d  pagan  climes  to  quell 
The  wifard  foe’s  terrific  fpell  ; 

In  rude  affrays  untaught  to  fear 
The  Saracen’s  gigantic  fpear— 

The  liilening  champions  felt  the  fabling  rhime 

With  fairy  trappings  fraught,  and  fhook  their  plumes  f«Hirssc> 

iL 

Such  were  the  themes  of  rega'l  praife 
Dear  to  the  bard  of  elder  days  ; 

The  fongs,  to  favage  virtue  dear, 

That  won  of  yore  the  public  ear  l 
Ere  polity,  fedate  and  fage. 

Had  quench’d  the  fires  of  feudal  rage* 

Had  llemm’d  the  torrent  of  eternal  ftrifey 
And  charm’d  to  reft  an  unrelenting  age.— 

No  more,  in  formidable  ftate, 

The  caftle  flints  its  thundering  gate; 

New  colours  fuit  the  feenes  of  foften’d  life  j 
No  more,  beftrkling  barbed  deeds, 

Adventurous  valour  idly  bleeds!  • 

And  now  the  bard  in  alter’d  tones, 

A  theme  of  worthier  triumph  owns  ; 

By  focial  imagery  beguil’d, 

tit  moulds  his  harp  to  manners  mild  ?  . 
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Nor  Ion  o'er  weave;  the  wreath  of  war  alone, 

O  t  i  ' 

Nor  hails  thehoilile  forms  that  grac’d  the  Gothic  throne, 

III; 

And  now  he  times  his  plaufive  lay 
To  kings,  who  plant  the  civic  bay  ; 

Who  choofe  the  patriot  fove  reign’s  part, 

Diffufing  commerce,  peace,  and  art ; 

Who  fpread  the  virtuous  pattern  wide, 

And  triumph  in  a  nation’s  pride  z 
Who  ieek  coy  fcience  in  her  cloilier’d  nook, 

Where  Thames,  yet  riiral,  rolls  an  art.lefs  tide  ; 

Who  love  to  rule  the  vale  divine, 

Where  revel  nature  and  the  Nine, 

And  clufiering  towers  the  tufted  grove  o’erloch  ; 

To  kings  who  rule  a  filial  land, 

Who  claim  a  people’s  vows  arid  prayers. 

Should  treafon  arm  the  weakeft  hand ! 

To  there,  his  heart-felt  praife  he  bears. 

And  with  new  rapture  hades  to  greet 
This  fedal  morn,  that  longs  td  meet, 

With  luckieft  aufpices,  the  laughing  fpring  ; 

And  opes  her  glad  career,  with  bleffing.s  on  her  wing  3 

ODE  from  the  Perfiah  of  Hafez.  By  1.  Nott* 

UNLESS  my  fair-ones  cheek  be  near 
To  tinge  thee  with  fuperior  red. 

How  vain,  O  rofe,  thy  beaded  bloom  ! 

Unlefs,  prime  feafon  of  the  year, 

The  grape’s  rich  dreams  be  round  thee  thed, 

Alike  how  vain  is  thy  perfume  ! 

In  fhrubs  which  fkirt  the  feented  mead. 

Or  garden’s  walk  embroider’d  gay. 

Can  the  fweet  voice  of  joy  be  found—” 

Unlefs,  to  harmonize  the  (hade, 

The  nightingales  foft  -warbled  lay 
Pour  melting  melody  around  ? 

Thou  fiow’ret  trembling  to  the  gale3 
And  thou,  O  cyprefs  !  waving  flow 
Thy  green  head  in  the  fummer  air  ;  _ 

Say —  what  will  all  your  charms  avail, 

If  the  dear  maid,  whofe  blufhes  glow 
Like  living  tulips  be  not  there  ?  _ 

The  nymph  who  tempts  with  honied  llpj 
With  cheeks  that  fliarne  the  vernal  ro 
In  rapture  we  can  ne’er  behold; 

Unlefs  with  kiflesvfond  vve  fip 
The  lufeious  balm  that  lip  bedews— 

Unlefs  our  arms  that  nymph  enfold* 

if  z 
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Sweet  is  the  rofe- empurpled  how’r. 

And  fweet  the  juice  diiUlling  bright 
In  rills  of  crimfon  from  the  vine  : 

But  are  they  fweet,  or  have  they  power, 
To  bathe  the  fenfes  in  delight, 

Where  beauty’s  prefence  does  not  iliine  ? 

Nay,  let  the  magic  hand  of  ait 
The  animated  picture  grace, 

With  ail  the  hues  it  can  devife 
Yet  this  no  pleafure  will  impart, 

Without  the  foul-enchanting  face 
Tin&ur’d  with  nature’s  purer  dyes. 

But  what’s  thy  life,  O  Hafez,  fay  ? 

A  coin  that  will  no  value  bear, 

Aitho’  by  thee  ’tis  priz’d  in  vain— ~ 

Not  worthy  to  be  thrown  away  * 

At  the  rich  banquet  of  thy  Fair, 

Where  bouncllefs  love  and  pleafure  reign* 


HYMN  to  Narayena-  By  Sir  Wjlliam  Jones 


SPIRIT  of  fpirits,  who,  thro’  every  part 
Of  fpace  expanded,  and  of  endlefs  time. 

Beyond  the  (fretch  of  lab’nng  thought  fublime, 
Bad’ft  uproar  into  beauteous  order  llart, 

Before  Heaven  was,  thou  art : 

Ere  fpheres  beneath  us  roll’d  or  fpheres  above. 

Ere  earth  in  finnamental  ether  hung, 

Thou  fatt’il  alone  ;  till,  through  thy  myftic  love, 
Things  unexifting  to  exigence  fprung, 

And  grateful  defcant  lung. 

What  flril  impelled  thee  to  exert  thy  might? 
Goodnefs  unlimited.  What  glorious  light 
Thy  power  directed  ?  wifdom  without  bound. 

What  prov’d  it  firfl  ?  Oh  S  guide  my  fancy  right  5 
Oh  !  raife.  from  cumbrous  ground 
My  foul  in  rapture -drown’d. 

That  fearlefs  it  may  foar  on  wings  of  fire  ;  . 

For  thou,  who  only  know’ll,  thou  only  cand  infpire. 

II. 


W rapt  in  eternal  folitary  (hade, 

Th’  impenetrable  gloom  of  light  intenfe, 
Impervious,  inacceffible,  immenfe, 

Ere  fpirits  were  infuf’d  or  forms  difplay’d, 
Brehm  his  own  mind  furvey’d, 


*  Alluding  to  the  oriental  cuftom  of  throwing  handfuls  oi  -coin  to  the  populace  at 
public  entertainments,  and  on  other  occafions-  of  feitivity.  • 
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As  mortal  eyes  (thus  finite  we  compare 
With  infinite)  in  fmootheft  mirrors  gaze: 

Swift  as  his  look,  a  fiiape  l'upremely  fair 
Leap’d  into  being,  with  a  boundiefs  blaze, 

That  fifty  fun’s  might  daze. 

Primeval  Maya  was  the  goddefs  nam’d, 

Who  to  her  fire,  with  love  divine  inflam’d, 

A  cafket  gave  with  rich  ideas  fill’d, 
prom  which  this  gorgeous  univerie  he  fram’d  5 
For  when  th*  Almighty  will’d 
Unnumber’d  worlds  to  build. 

From  unity  diverfified  he  {prang. 

While  gay  creation  laugh’d,,  and  p  roe  reant  nature  rang. 


Firft  an  all-potent,  all-pervading  found, 

Bade  flow  the  waters— -and  the  waters  flow’d. 

Exulting  in  their  meafurelefs  abode, 

Diffufive,  multitudinous,  profound, 

Above,  beneath,  around ; 

Then  o’er  the  vaft  expanfe  primordial  winds 
Breath’d  gently,  till  a  lucid  bubble  rofe, 

Which  grew  in  perfect  fiiape  an  egg  refin’d  : 

Created  fub fiance  ne  fuch  lufire  (hows, 

Earth  no  fuch  beauty  knows. 

Above  the  warring  waves  it  danc’d  elate, 

Till  from  its  buriiing  (hell,  with  lovely  ftate,, 

A  form  cerulean  flutter’d  o’er  the  deep, 

Brightefi  of  beings,  greatefl  of  ,the  great ; 

Who  not  as  mortals  fleep 
Their  eyes  in  dewy  fleep, 

But  heavenly  penfive  on  the  loros  hy$ 

That  blofibm’d  at  his  touch,  and  fhed  a  golden  ray* 

IV, 

Hail,  primal  bloflom!  hail,  empyreal  gem  ! 

Kernel  or  Pedma,  or  whate’er  high  name 
Delights  thee,  fay,  what  four- form’d  Godhead  came. 

With  graceful  floie  and  beamy  diadem. 

Forth  from  thy  verdant  flem  ? 

Full-gifted  Brehma !  wrapt  in  lolemn  thought 
He  flood,  and  round  his  eyes  firebar  ting  threw? 

Bur,  whilft  his  viewlefs  origin  h,e  fought, 

One  plain  he  faw  of  living  waters  blue. 

Their  fpring  nor  faw  nor  knew  ;  * 

Then  in  his  parent- ftalk  again  retir’d, 

With  refllefs  pain  for  ages  he  enquir’d, 

What  were  his  powers,  by  whom,  and  why  conferr’d  j 
With  doubts  perplex’d,  with  keen  impatience  fir’d, 
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He  rofe,  and  rifing  heard 
Th’  unknown  all-knowing  word  : 
il  Brehma!  no  more  in  vain  refearch  periiir, 

6f  My  veil  thou  can.it  not  move — Go  ; .  bid  all  worlds  exiflW 

V. 

Hail,  felf-exiflent,  in  celefiial  fpeech 
Narayen,  from  thy.  watery  cradle,  nam’d  ; 

Or  Venarrtaly  may  I  ling  unblam?d, 

With  flowery  braids,  that  to  thy  fandals  reach, 

Whole  beam  its  who  can  teach  ? 

Or  high  Pidtamber,  clad  in  yellow  robes, 

Than  fun-beams  brighter  in  meridian  glow, 

That  weave  their  heaven-fpun  light  o?er  circling  globes  i? 
Unwearied,  lotos-eyed,  with  dreadful  bow, 

Dire  eviks  conftant  foe  '! 

Great  Redmahabha,  oser  thy  cheriftkd  world 
The  pointed  Cheer  a,  by  thy  fingers  whirkd. 

Fierce  Hytabh  (hall  deflroy,  and  Medhugrlm, 

.  To  black  defpair  and  deep  deiirudtion  hurkd* 

Such  views  my  fenfes  dim, 

My  eyes  in  darknefs  (Wim  : 

What  eye  can  bear  thy  bla^e,  what  utterance  tell 
Thy  deeds  with  filver  trump  or  many-wreathed  flielD 

'  "  'v;‘  "  vl  '  "  ,  ■ 

Omnifcient  fpirit,  whpfe  all- ruling  power 
Bids  from  each  fenfe  bright  emanations  beam  t 
plows  in  the  rainbow,  lparkles  in  the  flream. 

Smiles  in  the  bud,  -and  gliflens  in  the  flower 
That  crowns  each  vernal  bower  ; 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  and  warbles  in  the  throat 
Of  every  bird  that  hails  the  bloomy  fpring, 

Or  fells  his  love  in  many  a  liquid  note, 

Whilfl  envious  artifts  touch  the  rival  filing, 

Till  rock  and  fore  As  ring  ; 

Breathes  in  rich  fragrance  from  the  fandal  groves 
Or  where  the  precious  mufk-deer  playful  rove  :  « 

In  dulcet  juice  from  cluftering  fruit  diflils. 

And  burns  falubrious  in  the  tafleful  clove  : 

Soft  banks  and  verdurous  hills 
The  prefent  influence  fills  ; 

In  ai*r,  in  floods,  in  caverns,  woods,  and  plains, 

Thy  will  infpirits  all,  thy  fovereign  Maya  reigns* 

y'  vii. 

Blue  cryflal  vault  and  elemental  fires, 

That  in  tlk  etherial  fluid  blaze  and  breathe  ; 

Thou  toiling  main,  whofe  fnaky  branches  wreathe 
'phis  peniile  orb  with  intertwining  gyres  5 


Mountains, 


Mountains,  whole  radiant  fp?re§ 

PrefuntptuoUs  rear  their  fummirs  to  the  flues, 

And  blend  their  emerald  hue  with  fapphi’re  • 
Smooth  meads  and  lawns,  that  glow  With  varying  dyes 
Of  dew-befpangled  leaves  and  bio  (To  ms  brigli 
Hence:  vanifh  from  rhy  light, 

Delufive  pictures  S  onfubllantial  ihows  ! 

My  foul  abforb’d  one  only  being  knows, 

Of  all  perceptions  one  abundant  fource, 

Whence  every  object,  every  moment  Hows? 

Suns  hence  derive  their  force, 

Hence  planers  learn  their  cohrfe  ; 

But  funs  and  fading  worlds  I  view  no  more, 

God  only  I  perceive,  God  only  I  adore. 

POEM  addreffed  to  S  E  N  S  I  B  1 1,  f  T  Y. 

[From  the  Second  Book  of  Poems  by  Ann  Yearfley  . ] 

OH  !  Senfibility  !  Thou  bu fy  niirfe 

Ot  Injuries  once  received,  why  wilt  thou  feed 
Thofe  ferpenrs  in  the  foul  ?  their  flings  more  fell 
Than  thofe  which  writh’d  round  Priam’s  priellly  foil; 

I  feel  them  here!  They  rend  my  panting  breail, 

But  I  will  tear  them  thence  :  ah  !  effort  vain  ! 

Difturb’d  they  grow  rapacious,  while  their  fangs 
Strike  at  poor  Memory  ;  wounded  fhe  deplores 
Her  ravifh’d  joys,  and  murmurs  o’er  the  pall. 

Why  fhrinks  my  foul  within  thefe  prifon  walls, 
Where  wretches  (hake  their  chains  ?  Ill-fated  youth. 
Why  does  thine  eye  run  wildly  o’er  my  form, 

Pointed  with  fond  enquiry  ?  Mis  not  me, 

Thy  reillefs  thought  Would  find  ;  the  fslent  tear 
Steals  gently  down  his  cheek  :  ah  !  cpuid  my  arms 
Afford  thee  refuge,  I  would  bear  thee  hence 
To  a  more  peaceful  dwelling.  Vain  the  with  ! 

Thy  pow’rs  are  all  unhing’d,  and  thou  wouldft  fit 
Infenfible  to  fympathy  :  fare?  well. 

Lamented  being  !  ever  loft  to  hope. 

J  leave  thee,  yea  defpair  myfelf  of  pure. 

For,  oh,  my  bofom  bleeds,  while  griefs  like  thine 
Increafe  the  recent  pang.  Penfive  I  rove. 

More  Wounded  than  the  hart,  whofe  fide  yet  holds 
The  deadly  arrow  :  Friendfhip,  boafl  no  more 
Thy  hoard  of  joys,  o’er  which  my  loul  oft  hung  ; 

Like  the  too  anxious  mifer  o’er  his  golci. 

My  treafufes  all  are  wreck’d  ;  I  quit  the  fcene 
Where  haughty  infull;  cut  the  facred  ties 
Wbiph  long  had  held  us :  cruel  Julius !  take 
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My  lad  adieu.  The  wound  thou  gav’d  is  death, 

Nor  can’d:  e’en  thou  recall  my  frighted  fenfe 
With  friefidfhip’s  pleating'  found  ;  yet  will  I  clgfp 
Thy  valued  image  to  my  aching  mind, 

And  viewing  that,  forgive  thee  ;  will  deplore 
The  blow  that  fever’d  two  congenial  foujs  J 

Officious  Senfibility !  *tis  thine 
To  give  the  fined  anguiffi,  to  diffiolve 
The  drofs  of  fpirit,  till  all  efl'ence,  die 
Refines  on  real  woe  ;  from  thence  extracts 
Sad  unexitiing  phantoms,  never  feen. 

Yet,  dear  ideal  mourner,  be  thou  near 
When  on  Lyfander’s  tears  I  filent  gaze ; 

Then,  with  thy  viewlefs  pencil,  form  his  tigh9 
His  deepeft  groan,  his  forrow-tinged  thought, 

Wirh  immature,  impatience,  cold  defpair, 

With  all  the  tort’ring  images  that  play, 

In  fable  hue,  within  his  waded  mind. 

And  when  this  dreary  group  fhall  meet  my  thought* 
Oh  !  throw  my  pow’rs  upon  a  fertile  fpace, 

Where  mingles  ev’ry  varied foft  relief. 

Without  thee,  I  could  offer  but  the  dregs 
Of  vulgar  confolation  ;  from  her  cup 
He  turns  the  eye,  nor  dare  it  foil  his  lip  S 
Raife  thou  my  friendly  hand  ;  mix  thou  the  draught 
More  pure  than  ether,  as  ambrotia  clear, 

Fit  only  for  the  foul;  thy  chalice  fill 
With  drops  of  fy mpathy,  which  iwiftly  fall 
From  my  affii&ed  heart  ;  yet — yet  beware, 

Nor  tiqqp  to  feize  from  paffion’s  warmer  clime 
A  pois’nous  fweet.- — Bright  cherub,  fafely  rove 
Thro’  all  the  deep  recedes  of  the  foul ! 

Float  on  her  raptures,  deeper  tinge  her  woes, 
Strengthen  emotion,  higher  waft  her  figh, 

Sit  in  the  tearful  orb,  and  ardent  gaze 
On  joy  or  foirow.  But  thy  empire  ends 
Within  the  line  of  Spirit.  My  rougd  foul, 

O  Senfibility  !  defenceltfs  hails, 

Thy  feelings  mod  acute.  Yet,  ye  who  boafl 
Of  blil's  I  ne’er  mud  reach,  ye,  who  can  fix 
A  rule  for  fentiment,  if  rules  there  are, 

(For  much  I  doubt,  my  friends,  if  rule  e’er  held 
Capacious  fentiment)  yc  fure  can  point 
My  mind  to  joys  that  pever  touch’d  the  heart. 

What  is  this  joy?.  Where  does  its  efience  red  ? 

Ah!  felf*  confounding  fbphids,  will  ye  dare 
Pronounce  that  joy  which  never  touch’d  the  heart  ? 
Does  education  give  the  tranfport  keen, 

Or  fwell  your  vaunted  grief  ?  tyo,  nature  feels 
Mod  poignant,  undefended  ;  hails  with  me 
The  pow’rs  of  Senfibility  untaught. 
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TO  INDIFFERENCE. 

[From  the  fame  Work.] 

INDIFFERENCE  come  !  thy  torpid  juices  ihed 

On  my  keen  fenfe  :  plunge  deep  my  wounded  heart* 

In  thickeil  apathy,  till  it  congeal, 

Or  mix  with  thee  incorporate.  Come,  thou  foe 
To  fharp  fenfaiion,  in  thy  cold  embrace 
A  death-like  dumber  lhall  a  refpite  give 
To  my  long  relilefs  foul,  toll  on  extreme, 

From  blifs  to  pointed  woe.  Oh,  gentle  PowV, 

Dear  fubftitute  of  Patience  !  thou  canll  eafe 
The  foldier’s  toil,  the  gloomy  captive’s  chain. 

The  lover’s  anguifh,  and  the  mifePs  fear. 

Proud  Beauty  will  not  own  thee  1  her  loud  boat 
Is  Virtue-— while  thy  chilling  breath  alone 
Blows  o?er  her  foul,  bidding  her  pu$ip.ns |leep« 

M shaken  caufe,  thd  frozen  fair  denies 
Thy  faving  influence.  Virtue  never  lives, 

But  in  the  bofom,  draggling  with  its  wound  * 

There  die  fupports  the  conflidl,  there  augments 
The  pang  of  hopelefs  love,  the  fenfelels  dab 
Of  gaudy  ign’rance,  and  more  deeply  drives 
The  poifoiPd  dart,  hurl’d  by  the  long  lov’d  friend  ~ 

Then  pants  with  painful  victory.  Bear  me  hence, 

Thou  a^dote  to  pain  l  thy  real  worth 
Mortals  can  never  know,  What’s  the  vain  bead 
Of  Senfibility  but  to  be  wretched  ? 

In  her  bed  tranfports  lives  a  latent  ding, 

"Which  wouuds  as  they  expire.  On  her  high  heights 
Our  fouls  can  never  fit  ;  the  point  lo  nice, 

VvT e  quick  dy  oft- — fee u re,  but  in  ciefcent. 

To  Senfibility,  what  is  not  blifs 
Is  woe.  No  placid  medium’s  ever  hekf 
Beneath  her  torrid  line,  when  draining  high 
The  fibres  of  the  foul.  Of  pain,  or  joy, 

She  gives  top  large  a  fhare  ;  but  thou,  more  hmd. 

Wrapp’d  up  the  heart  from  both,  and  bidd’ft  it  red 
In  ever-wifh’d-for  eafe.  By  all  the  pow  rs 
Which  move  within. the  mind  for  dift’rent  ends, 

1M  rather  lofe  myielf  with  thee,  and  lhaie 
Thine  happy  indolence,  for  one  d.oi  t  hour. 

Then  live  of  Senfibility  the  tool  .  , 

For  endlefs  ages.  Oh  !  her  points  have  pierc  d 
My  foul,  till,  like  a  iponge,  it  drinks  up  woe. 

"  Then  leave  me,  Senfibility!  begone. 

Thou  chequer’d  angel !  Seek  ihe  foul  lefin  u  , 

I  hate  thee  !  and  thy  long  progreffiye  brood, 

|3f  joys  apd  mis’ries.  Solt  Indid  reiue,  come. 


In  this  low  cottage  thou  fhalt  be  my  gueft* 

Til!  death  fhuts  out  the  hour:  here  down  I’ll  fink 
With  thee  upon  my  couch  of  homely  rufh, 

Which  fading  forms  of  friendfhip,  love,  or  hope, 

Mud  ne’er  approach.  Ah  !  'quickly  hide,  thou  puw’r, 
T'hofe  dear  intruding  images  2  Oh,  feal 
The  lids  of  mental  tight,  left  I  abjure 
My  freezing  iupplicatian.— All  is  ftill. 

Idea,  (mother’d  leaves  my  mind  a  wafte. 

Where  Senfibility  muft  loie  her  prey. 

The  STORYof  FOSCAR  I. 
rom  the  Second  Book  of  Po^whele’s  Englifli  Orator,] 

T, 

- - A  IJRN  thine  eyes 

Where  light  the  gaudy  gondolas  glance  o’er 
The  fubjed  gulf  of  Adria — Mercy  there 
Sheds  agonizing  tears,  as  terror  points 
To  young  ingenious  Fofcari ;  whole  fad  fate 
Told  in  Venetian  ftory,  hath  afpers’d 
Its  page. — -Donato,  a  Venetian  lord, 

Near  his  piazz’d  dome,  at  twilight  eve. 

Fell  by  a  hand  unknown  ;  when,  fudden,  part; 

A  flave  of  noble  Fofcari — who,  ere  mom, 

Had  fled  from  Venice.  Hence  the  fenate  deemkl 
The  eloping  menial  hut  an  inftrument 
Of  Fofcari’s  fancied  villainy.  O  loft— 

Too  early  loft  to  all  thy  country’s  hopes. 

Much  injur’d  youth  !  What  tho’  thy  purer  fame, 

Thy  undifguis’d  demeanor,  and  thy  looks 
Of  open  candor,  mingled  every  charm 
Which  might  have  feal’d  the  eye,  that  never  felt 
The  doling  lid— Sufpicion’s  reftlefs  orb  — 

The  guilty  ftain  ! — No  figli  from  Virtue’s  foul 
Avail’d  to  foothe  the  fenatorial  voice, 

\That  bade  thee  fly  Venetia’s  rage,  and  hide 
’Mid  Candia’s  cliffs,  an  exile  —  Candia,  once 
The  glorious  feat  of  legitlative  fame, 

The  nurfe  of  antient  Minos— the  retreat 
Of  heaven’s  bright  race  ;  where  each  ambrofial  val© 
Embower’d  a  god  1  Ah  funk  amid  the  ifles, 

A  den  for  flavery,  whilft  Oblivion’s  bieath 
Spreads  o’er  its  hundred  cities,  as  the  dews 
Of  its  own  Lethe  !— Yet  its  groves,  ftill  rich 
With  fruits  and  foliage,  wave — its  yellow  fields, 

With  various  grain  ;  and  its  purpureal  hills 
SdH  levelling  with  the  cluftering  grape,  announce 
The  promis’d  vintage  ! — -but  in  vain  they  wave* 
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|n  vain  they  blufh,  to  the  poor  exile’s  eye 
Which  wildly  wanders  o’er  the  reftleis  furge  p 
And  draining  from  the  lone  beach  to  she  mills 
That  dim  the  horizon,  alks  if  feme  white  fail 
Might,  haply,  gain  upon  the  light— fome  bark 
Streaming  the  well-known  pendant.  Many  a  year 
Heavily  linger’d,  while  4‘  thro’  hope  deferred 
Sicken'd  his  heart5’ — the’,  orr,  her  golden  light 
Gleam’d,  fieetingly— when,  near,  Venetian  fails 
Seem’d  o’er  his  Irelhen’d  fpirit,  as  they  came, 

To  waft  the  fweetnefs  of  his  native  air  ! 

Alas!  his  friends,  tho’ pitying,  ill'll  declin’d 
The  mediatorial  talk.  To  Milan’s  duke 
(Now  his  lafl  hopelefs  refuge)  he  entrulls 
His  prayers  for  friendly  refcue— with  a  (lave. 

Who,  laithlefs,  to  Venetia’s  lords  betrays 
The  tale  of  woe.  Incens’d  the  nobles  hear— 

And  (as  their  law  condemns  the  wretch  who  flies 
To  foreign  potentates)  remand  him  home 
Doom’d  to  feverer  anguiih.  His  wan  limbs 
Now7  flretch’d  along  the-wheel  of  torture,  hangs 
Upon  his  bloodlels  lips  the  farthering  voice  : 

4  May  heaven  forgive  my  perfecuring  foes — 

15  My  heart  forgives  them  !  yet,  a  moment,  hear—* 

4  Yet,  but  a  moment,  pity  !  while  I  tell 

*  That  him  who  bore  my  melTage  I  believ’d 

4  In  treachery  not  unprablis’d  ;  nor  mifdeern’d 
4  He  would  ’betray  the  trull  !  thus,  o’er  the  leas 
4  Hurried  to  meet  my  judges,  I  yet  hop’d 
f  Once  more  to  vifit  the  delightful  fpot 
4  That  gave  me  birth— to  (hare,  thro’  racking  pain—* 
4  Tho’  death  repay’d,  a  friend’s  laft  lingering  looks; 

4  And  bathe  my  bofom  in  parental  tea:s, 

4  And  die  in  peace  !’— He  fpoke,  and  look’d  around 
In  vain,  for  Mercy,  thro’  the  prifon-gloom — > 

She  beam’d  not,  there.  Inftead  qf  Mercy’s  voice. 
The  fentence  echoed  :  4  That,  to  Candia’s  ifle 
4  Returning,  he  fhould  lie,  lor  one  long  year, 

4  Chain’d  to  the  defolated  dungeon  ;  thence, 

4  (The  term  expir’d)  to  wander  o’er  its  rocks 

4  Thro’  life  an  out-cail.’  Yet,  one  little  fpace 

The  defpot’s  pity  granted,  for  the  throbs 

Of  filial  duty  from  its  fond eli  joys 

For  ever  torn.  His  age-bent  parents  came— - 

The  venerable  father — on  whole  brow 

Hoar  Time  had  fcatter’d  many  a  filver  hair 

Diflinddly  trac’d,  and  who  full  thirty  years 

Had  worn  the  purple — the  pale  mother,  wild 

Thro’  grief— 4  My  fon  (exclaim’d  the  fire)  ’tis  thine 

*  jo  bear  thy  fate  with  firmnefs  !’  4  ’Tis  a  fate, 
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«  (Anfwer’d  the  finking  Fofcan)  which  I  dread 
6  Beyond  the  ext  renter  agonies  that  rend 
4  The  Aruggiing  frame  !  O  by  this  bur  fling  heart 
&  Which  ever  own’d  affedtion’s  purell  glow, 

4  Warm  for  a  parent’s  welfare— by  the  tears 
4  Of  innocence,  that  affe  a  father’s  love 
4  To  give  it  yet  imfullied  to  the  world— 

4  Oy  by  the  mercies  of  a  Saviour,  fhield 
s  Thy  fon— nor  let  each  folitary  groan 
4  Beat— the  How  knell  of  his  departing  foul  !’ 

4  Alas  !  my  Fofcari  !  my  power  were  vain- — 

4  Submit  thee  to  thy  country’s  laws’ — the  doge 
Replies  ;  and  hurrying  from  his  Ton’s  embrace, 

Shiver’d  thro’  mifery’s  keener  pangs  too  flrarp 
To  fuffer,  ’till  the  ehillnefs  that  benumbs 
The  fainting,  ic’d  his  aged  bofom  o’er 
Yet  left  life’s  feeble  fpirit  I— but  to  paint 
The  mother’s  form— O  ye,  whofe  hearts  have  felt 
The  fond  maternal  yearnings — ye,  whofe  eye 
Hath  caught  the  laft  fir’d  glances  of  your  child 
Juft  finking  into  death’s  cold  dews— ’tis  yours— 

Severe  preheminence  !  to  paint  that  form. 

At  length,  the  dire  difaflrous  ffory  ran 
Thro’  Venice  :  and  the  accumulated  woe 
Touch’d  the  relenting  Agnate  ;  while  Remorf* 

That  llrove  to  borrow  the  benignant  air 
Of  Mercy,  the  poor  exile’s  pardon  feal’d. 

Strait  -flew  the  mandate  of  recall  :  (for  long 
In  Candia’s  pris’n  immur’d,  the  youth  had  mourn M 
His  country  loll — )  But  ah  l  too  late  the  ray 
Of  Mercy  glimmer’d.  Lo  the  haplefs  youth., 

Amidfbhis  difmal  durance  as  he  breath’d 
The  folitary  groan,  on  the  drear  wall 
Had  .etch’d  his  tale  of  mis’ry  and  expir’d. 

MONA.  An  O  D  e.  By  the  fame  Author, 

[An  Original  Communication.] 

6C  QHROUD — in  the  billowy  miff’s  deep-bofom  fliroud 
**  My  ravifh’d  ifle  the  yoice  was  vain  f 
Mona  !  mark  yon’  kindling  cloud 
That  feems  to  fire  the  main  : 

As  flashing  to  the  incumbent  Ikies, 

Broad  the  hoftile  flames  arife 
From  the  reverential  wood  ; 
lied  its  central  gloom  with  blood  ( 

Many  a  white-rob’d  Druid  hoar 
I  otters  in  the  ftream  of  gore  ; 

Meets  the  falchion’s  furious  blow 
Sinking,  execrates  .the  foe ! 
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Or,  acrofs  the  Cromleh’s  bone, 
Struggling',  gives  to  Death  a  groan  ! 

Or,  within  the  circling  fane. 

Pours  his  dark  myberious  brain  ; 

Or  grafps  his  {brine,  and  hails  the  broke,, 
Stabb’d  beneath  his  holy  oak  ! 

Yelling  while  the  maniac  maid 
Hurries  down  the  dim  wood  glade  | 

And  uproots  her  bridling  hair, 

Paler  amid  the  ghailly  glare  1 

IL 

But  !o  !  the  fcenes  of  other  days  are  bed! 

Yet  myberious  horror  tills 
The  long  fcoopM  dales  where  Druids  bled;, 
And  deepens  the  dark  hills  1 
Through  the  tree-tufted  rock,  that  wide 
Opes,  as  rent,  its  chafmy  tide, 

Ivied  ruins  gleaming-grey, 

Mar  the  torrents  foamy  way  ! 

There  the  enthufiab  loves  to  dwell* 

Lob  in  the  romantic  dell ; 

Tracing  temples,  abbey- waifs 
Shiver’d  arches,  cable-halls  : 

Whether  the  fun  dart  his  light 
’Mid  the  branches  moffy-whiie  ; 

Or  the  bar  of  eve,  abaunt, 

Glimmer  on  the  fpe&re-haunt 
Oft  as  the  moon  light  echoes  round 
Add  their  bore  of  mellow  found 
To  the  craft  of  tumbling  heaps 
That  o’erbrow’d  the  craggy  beeps 
To  each  murmur  of  the  cave. 

Fretted  by  many  a  rebiefs  wave  l 


The  BLUSH  of  SIMPLICIT 

[By  the  fame.] 

WHILE  Charlotte  confcious  that  foe  loves. 
Would  hide  the  criinfon’s  t  ran  bent  hue  ; 
She  veils  the  blufo,  which  only  proves 
A  heart  to  love  and  Corin  true® 

In,  erring  maids  that  fondly  llray 
A  tinge  as  bright  as  thine  we  fee  ; 

Yet  clouded  looks  its  fource  betray 
Unknown  to  innocence  and  thee. 
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No  cloud  tliine  eyes  of  candour  know 
To  {hade  their  fweet  expreflion  o’er  j 
But  to  the  foft  lu  ft  tiling  glow 

They  kindle  quick,  and  lparkle  more, 
Ah!  may  l'ucH  glances  ever  fpeak 
The  Jimple  hkijjj  oil  Charlotte’s  cheek  ! 


ODE  on  His  MAJESTY’S  BIRTHTAT 


ff . 


Written  by  Mr,  War  ton. 


THE  noblefl:  bards  of  Albion’s  choir 
Have  (truck  of  old  this  feftal  lyre. 

Ere  fciehce  firuggling  oft  in  vain, 

Had  dat'd  to  break  her  Gothic  chain, 
"Victorious  Edward  gave  the  vernal  bough 
Of  Britain’s  bay  to  bloom  on  Chaucer’s  brow  : 
Fir’d  with  the  gift,  he  chang’d  to  founds  fublime 
H  s  Norman  minftrelfy’s difcordant  chime; 

In  tones  majellic  hence  he  told 
The  banquet  of  Cambufcan  bold  ; 

And  oft  he  fqng  (howe’er  the  rhyme 
Has  moulder’d  to  the  touch  of  time) 

His  martial  mailer’s  knightly  board, 


And  Arthur’s  ancient  rites  reilor’d  ; 

The  prince  in  fable  heel  that  ftenily  frown’d, 

find  Gallia’s  captive  king,  and  Creffy’s  wreath  renowrr’dt 


II. 

Won  from  the  fhfepherd’s  fimple  meed,8 
The  whifpers  wild  of  Mulla’s  reed, 

Sage  Spenfer  wak’d  his  lofty  lay 
To  grace  Eliza’s  golden  fway  : 

O’er  the  proud  theme  new  Indite  to  diffufe, 

He  chofe  the  gorgeous  allegoric  mufe, 

And  call’d  to  life  old  Utber’s  elfin  tale. 

And  rov’d  thro’  many  a  necromantic  vale, 
Pourtraying  chiefs  that  knew  to  tame 
The  goblin’s  ire,  the  dragon’s  flame, 

To  pierce  the  dark  enchanted  hall, 

Where  virtue  fat  in  lonely  thrall. 

From  fabling  Fancy’s  mmoflftore 
A  rich  romantic  robe  he  bore  ; 

A  veil  with  vifionary  trappings  hung. 

And  o’er  his  virgin-queen  the  fairy  texture  flung* 

iie 

At  length  the  matchlefs  Dryden  came, 

To  light  the  mufe’s  clearer  flame  ; 

To  lofty  numbers  grace  to  lend. 

And  ilrength  with  melody  to  blend  ; 
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To  triumph  in  the  bold  career  of  fong, 

And  roll  th’  unwearied  energy  along. 

Does  the  mean  ineenle  of  protiifcuous  praife, 

Does  fervile  fear  diigrace  his  regal  bays  ? 

I  fpurn  his  panegyric  firings, 

His  partial  homage,  tun’d  to  kings  ! 

Be  mine,  to  catch  his  manlier  chord. 

That  paints  th’  impadion’d  Perfiari  lord, 

By  glory  fir’d,  to  pity  fil’d, 

Rouz’d  to  revenge,  by  love  fubdu’d  ; 

And  dill,  with  tranfport  new,  the  drains  to  trace 
That  chant  the  Theban  pair,  and  Tancred’s  deadly,  vafe, 

1Y.  s  , 

Had  thefe  bled  bards  been  call’d,  to  pay 
The  vows  of  this  aufpicious  day, 

Each  had  confefdd,  a  fairer  throne, 

A  mightier  fovereign  than  his  own  ! 

Chaucer  had  bade  his  hero-monarch  yield 
The  fame  of  Agincourt’e  triumphal  field 
d  o  peaceful  prowefs,  and  the  conqued’s  calm, 

That  braid  the  Renter  with  the  patriot’s  Dalm  i 
H  is  chaplets  of  fantaftic  bloom. 

His  colourings  warm  from  Fiftion’s  loom, 

Spenfer  had  cad  in  fcorn  away. 

And  deck’d  with  truth  alone  the  lav  ; 

All  real  here— the  bard  had  feen. 

The  glories  of  his  pictur’d  queen  ! 

The  tuneful  Dryden  had  not  flatter’d  here, 

His  lyre  had  blamelefs  been,  his  tiibute  ail  fincere ! 

O  D  E  to  a  L  A  D  Y  going  ABROAD. 

[From  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Lounger.] 

I. 

FAR,  from  me  my  Delia  goes. 

And  all  my  prayr’s,  my  tears  are  vain  ; 

Korfhall  I  know  one  hour’s  repofe, 

Till  Delhi  blefs  thefe  eyes  again. 

Companion  of  the  wretched,  come, 

Fair  hope!  and  dwell  with  me  a  while  j 
Thy  heavenly  prefence  giids.the  gloom, 

While  happier  feenes  in  profpedt  fmile* 

Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  time  may  do  > 

How  all  my  fdrrows  yet  may  end  ? 

Can  fhe  rejeA  a  love  fo  true  ? 

Can  Delia  e’er  forfake  hex  Diend 

.  •  •  -  Tin.* 


Unkind  and  rude  the  thorn  is  feen, 

No  lign  of  future  fweetnefs  fhows  ; 

But  time  calls  forth  its  lovely  green, 

And  fpreads  the  blu  flies  of  the  rofe. 

Then  come,  fair  hope,  and  whifper  peaces 
And  keep  the  happy  fcenes  in  view, 

When  all  thefecares  and  fears  fliall  ceafe* 
And  Delia  blefs  a  love  fo  true. 

II. 

Hope,  fweet  deceiver,  dill  believ’d. 

In  mercy  fent  to  foothe  our  care  : 

Oh  1  tell  me  am  I  now  deceiv’d, 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  to  defpair  ? 

Then  hear,  ye  powers,  my  earned  pray’fy 
This  pang  unutterable  lave  ; 

Let  me  not  live  to  know  defpair, 

But  give  me  quiet  in  the  grave  : 

Why  ihould  I  live  to  hate  the  light. 

Be  with  myfelf  at  conftant  ftrife, 

And  drag  about,  in  nature's  fpite. 

An  ulelefs,  joylefs  load  of  life  r* 

But  far  from  her  all  ills  remove. 

Your  favourite  care  let  Delia  be. 

Long  bled  in  friendlliip,  bled  in  love. 

And  may  die  never  think  on  me. 

III. 

But  if,  to  prove  my  love  flncere, 

The  fates  a  while  this  trial  doom  ; 

Then  aid  me,  hope,  my  woes  to  bear. 

Nor  leave  me  till  my  Delia  come ; 

Till  Delia  come  no  more  to  part. 

And  all  thefe  cares  and  fears  remove, 

Oh,  come  !  relieve  this  widow’d  heart, 

Oh,  quickly  come  !  my  pride,  my  love  t‘ 

My  Delia  come  !  whofe  looks  beguile, 
Whofe  fmile  can  charm  my  cares  away 

Oh!  come  with  that  enchanting  fmile, 

And  brighten  up  life’s  wint’ry  day ; 

Oh,  come  !  and  make  me  full  amends. 

For  all  my  cares,  my  fears,  my  pain  j- 

Delia,  rellore  me  to. my  friends, 

Redore  me  to  myfelf  again. 


y* 
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BALLAD,  in  the  STILE  of  Mr*  CROW’s  SONG,  u  Seaton 

Cliffs.”  By  Mils  Seward* 


IpROM  thy  waves,  Hormy  Lannow,  I  fly, 

*  From  the  rocks,  that  are  laih’d  by  their  tide  ; 
From  the  maid,  whofe  cold  bofom,  relentlefs  as  they, 
Has  wreck’d  my  warm  hopes  by  her  pride  ! 

Yet  lonely  and  rude  as  the  fcene, 

Her  fmile  to  that  fcene  could  impart 
A  charm  that  might  rival  the  bloom  of  the  vale 
But  away,  theft  fond  dream  of  my  heart! 

To  thy  rocks,  For  my  Lannow,  adieu  ! 

Now  the  blahs  of  the  winter  come  on, 

And  the  waters  grow  dark  as  they  rife ; 

But  ’tis  well  ! —  they  referable  the  fallen  difdain 
That  has  lour’d  in  thofe  infolent  eyes. 

Sincere  were  the  iighs  it  reprefs’d. 

But  they  rc-fe  in  the  days  that  are  flown  !  — 

Ah,  Nymph!  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art, 

My  fpirit  is  proud  as  thy  own. 

To  thy  rocks,  ftormy  Lannow,  adieu  ! 

Lo  !  the  wings  of  the  fea-fow!  are  fpread. 

To  efcape  the  rough  ilorm  by  their  flight ! 

And  thefe  caves  will  afford  them  a  gloomy  retreat 
From  the  winds  and  the  billows  of  night. 

Uke  them,  to  the  home  of  my  youth, 

Like  them,  to  the  (hades  I  retire  ;• — 

Receive  me,  and  fhield  my  vex’d  fpirit,  ye  groves, 
From  the  florins  ot  infulted  defire  ! 

From  thy  waves,  rocky  Lannow,  I  fly  1 


T  H  E  C  O  U  R  T  BEL  L  E. 

[From  Swift’s  Temple  of  Folly.] 

A  Gilded  chariot,  that  eclips’d  the  day, 

O’er  the  proud  pavement  urg’d  its  rattling  way 
Of  liik  the  reins,  for  which  the  murex  bled, 

And  flam’d  the  harnefs  with  Sidonian  red. 

The  whirling  wheels,  on  burnifh’d  axies  roll  d  * 

The  fpokes  were  fiver,  and  the  naves  were  gold. 

Six  Ariels,  rang’d  behind,  attendant  wait, 

TheYlaves  of  beauty,  as  lhe  moves  in  Hate. 

Her  milk-white  Heeds  the  brilliant  wonder  drew. 

With  confcious  pride  th’  elated  courfers  flew  : 

The  birth-day  carriage  of  a  well-bred  belle  — 

Comet  more  flaming  ne’er  alarm’d  Pai-meL 
The  regent  of  the  blazing  Har  defeends, 

And  to  the  throne  with  courtly  homage  bends  l 
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tSDelufion,  with  a  fmile,  the  nymph  furvey’d, 

Th’ accomplifh’d  nymph,  and  thiis,  approving,  faid  i  - 
“  By  education  well-bred  nymphs  are  known, 

Who  lludy  Gallic  grace,  and  iifp  bon -ton. 

What  proiid  accomplilhments  adorn  the  fair  1 
Frizeur  the  head  improves,  the  feet  Noverre; 

With  folos  Signor  ioorhes  the  tender  bread, 

A  quaver,  or  a  crochet,  does  the  re  id. 

As  France  the  tinfel  of  her  tongue  fupplieSj 
The  loofe  entendre  in  a  Whifper  Hies ; 

Unfailing  confidence  imbues  (he  whole, 

And  fixes  the  cameleon  of  the  foul. 

For  her  the  coxcomb  billet-doux  prepares, 

And  Smith’s  own  odours  breathe  immortal  airs; 

Warren’s  kind  art  the  ctiymic  rofe  fupplies, 

And  fee  this  hand,  for  which  the  chicken  dies  ! 

Fafhion  fo  her’s,  and  drefs  her  punctual  care, 

The  naked  neck,  the  beau  bewitching  air, 

The  face  that’s  knowing,  and  the  face  that’s  known,, 

The  tofs  of  breeding*,  and  the  laws  of  ton, 

The  plumes  of  pride-,  that  high  in  triumph  tower^ 

The  rage  of  conqued,  and  the  luft  of  power. 

Now,  her  ambitious  fpirit  mounts  the  moon, 

Throh’d  with  Lunardi  in  his  proud  balloon. 

’Tis  thus  accomplifli’d  beauty  foars  to  fame, 

And  Folly’s  daughters  thus  diflindfion  claim.’* 
c<  q  cried  the  Goddefs,  in  exulting  ftrain, 

Behold  the  promis’d  triumphs  of  our  reign  : 

See  awful  Beauty  totter  on  her  throne. 

And  Levity  prelide,  where  Wifdom  fhone ! 

See  Virtue  tfelnble,  Decency  expire. 

The  blufliing  Graces  filently  retire  ; 

See  Britain’s  Genius  mourn  her  greatnefs  paflj 

When  all  her  foils  vtfere  brave,  and  ail  her  daughters  chade. 


Dr.  Corbet  to  his  son  Vincent  corbet. 

[From  Headley’s  S'eledl  Beauties  of  Aiitient  Englifh  Poetry.] 

WHAT  I  fliall  leave  thee  none  can  tell, 

But  all  fliall  fay  I  wifli  thee  well. 

I  wifh  thee  (Vin.)  before  all  wealth, 

Both  bodily  and  gholtly  health  ; 

Nor  too  much  wealth  nor  wit  come  to  thee,; 

So  much  of  either  may  undoe  thee.' 

I  wifli  thee  learning,  not  for  fhow, 

Enough  for  to  indfudf,  and  know ; 
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Not  fuch  as  gentlemen  require  V 

To  prate  at  table  or  at  fire, 

Twi/h  thee  ail  thy  mother’s  graces. 

Thy  father’s  fortunes  and  his  places* 

I  wifli  thee  friends  and  one  at  court, 

Not  to  build  on*  but  fupport  ; 

To  keep  thee  not  from  doing  many 
Oppreffions,  but  from  buffering  any* 

I  wifh  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways, 

Nor  lazy  nor  contentious  days, 

And  when  thy  foul  and  body  part* 

As  innocent  as  now  thou  art* 

ELEGY  ON  THE  BURYING-FLACE 
called  CAMPO  SANTO,  *  iftar  FLORENCE. 

[From  a  Poetical  Tour  in  the  Years  1784,  1785,  and  1786.] 

IN  that  bled  ifle,  by  heaven’s  high  favor  born, 

Whofe  cliffs  the  iubjedf  billows  vainly  beat,  ; 

From  the  main  land  by  firong  cdnvulfions  torn. 

To  form  for  freedom  a  belovM  retreat  j 

Oft  as  thro’  other  climes  I  mufing  dray. 

The  dews  of  pity  fill  my  melting  eyes. 

For  thofe,  who,  trampled  by  defpotic  fway. 

Redrain  their  murmurs,  and  fubdue  their  iighs* 

Beneath  the  yoke  how  fad  Florefitia  bends ! 

Her  fons  tfcape  not  with  the  lofs  of  breath, 

E’en  then  fell  Tyranny  his  rod  extends 

That  waves  new  horrors  o’er  the  realms  of  death* 

%  "  lz 

Lol  where  amid  the  dreary  Appennines, 

Whofe  barren  tops  the  meeting  /kies  a/Fail, 

Where  fcatter’d.  olives,  and  unfruitful  vines, 

Bow  their  weak  heads  beneath  the  fighmg  gale  ,* 

.  i  ,  %  '  v' 
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*  After  the  ufual  rites  being  performed  in  the  churches,  the  bodies  remain  in  a 
houfe  near  the  gate  of  the  city  till  midnight,  when  they  are  carried  on  mules,  in 
boxes  made  for  that  purpofe,  to  this  place  of  interment,  where  they  are  deposited 
three  in  a  grave,  without  coffins  or  any  further  ceremony.  There  is  no  diftirrdUon  of 
perfons,  nor  are  the  nobility  allowed  private  vaults,  or  even  the  privilege  of  being 
buried  at  their  country  houfes:  their  difeontent  may  be  conceived,  but  ail  remon- 
Prances  are  in  vain  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  pretence  of  its  expediency  to  prevent 
•diftempers,  many  people  will  be  apt  to  impute  this  tyrann'eal  proceeding  to  the  level¬ 
ling  principles  of  the  Auflrian  family.  A  number  of  beautiful  villas  near  the  road  ars 
deferted  on  account  of  the  horror  it  occahons,’ 

O  %  When 
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When  night’s  dark  wings  the  mournful  fcene  enfold^ 
On  mules,  unconfcious  of  their  filcnt  load, 

Of  the  pale  dead  the  huddled  relics  cold 
Are  borne  unfeemly  o’er  the  lonely  road. 

No  long  proceffion  pours  the  pious  fong, 

No  fable  hearfe  difplays  its  nodding  plume. 

No  kind  domeftics  move  in  grief  along. 

And  with  funereal  torches  gild  the  gloom. 

Perhaps  fame  viiftim  from  the  feats  of  day 
Too  foon  is  hurried  by  precautions  dire, 

Perhaps  too  late  fhall  wake  the  fleeping  clay, 

And  ftruggling  with  oppreffive  mould  expire. 

The  ftartled  traveler  views  with  honeft  rage 
The  face  where  late  fuperior  beauty  fmil’d, 

The  wafted  form  of  once  revered  age, 

By  fome  rude  hireling’s  ruffian  hands  defil’d. 

In  earth’s  dread  bofoin  undiftinguifh’d  thrown, 

No  clofing  rites  in  decent  ftate  are  paid ; 

No  weeping  friends  their  loft  companion  own. 
When  duft  to  daft  is  finally  convey’d. 

Shall  the  meek  virgin’s  pure  untafted  charms. 

The  manly  breaft  that  felt  another’s  grief. 

Meet  the  worn  proftitute’s  iafcivious  arms, 

Or  niggard  hands  which  never  gave  relief? 

Shall  the  rapt  bard,  who  pour’d  th’ immortal  lay. 
With  vice  anddulnefs  in  one  grave  unite  ? 

Oh  ’  twere  enough  to  warm  th’  indig’nant  clay, 

And  flop  th’  afcending  fpirit  in  its  flight ! 

Thither  in  vain,  impell’d  by  wild  defpair, 

The  wretched  widow,  and  the  orphan  fly  ; 

Alas!  no  monumental  ftone  is  there, 

To  mark  the  fpot  where  their  protedlors  lie. 

No  holy  text,  no  warning  fentence,  feeds 

The  thoughtful  moralift  with  wholefome  truth, 
No  fculptur’d  trophies  of  heroic  deeds 
Allure  to  Glory’s  path  admiring  youth. 

Degenerate  age !  when  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 

Early  matur’d,  fair  fcience  rear’d  her  he^d, 

On  the  cold  corfe  was  fpent  her  patient  toil, 

And  Araby’s  rich  gums  embalm’d  the  dead. 

When  the  prpud  fceptre,  and  high-founding  lyre, 
Bade  Roman  breads  with  vaft  ambition  burn, 
The  valued  afhes,  purified  by  fire, 

Drew  frequent  tears  upon  the  ftoried  urn. 
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Ev’n  the  rude  natives  of  the  late-found  illes, 

Where  forne  loft  friends  attract  their  frantic  way, 

With  fond  attachment  view  the  ruftic  piles, 

Sooth’d  by  the  honours  of  the  known  moral. 

Shall  then  th?  unfeeling  Auftnan*s  ftern  commands 
To  quell  thefe  facred  fentiments  prefume, 

While  with  the  name  of  prejudice  he  brands 
The  charities  that  glow  beyond  the  tomb  ? 

Thus  might  rebellious  fons  be  taught  to  fly 
The  long  obedience  which  they  owe  their  fires. 

Thus  be  diflolv’d  chafte  wedlock’s  dearer  tie, 

And  all  that  habit  adds  to  nature?s  fires. 

But  fooner  far  muft  ceafe  that  flavifti  awe 
The  humbled  vaftlil  to  his  tyrant  pays, 

Crumble  that  edifice  which  pow’r  and  law 
On  weak  convention’s  bafe  fo  proudly  raife. 

Then  tremble  thou,  leftfoon  th9  impatient  throng 
1  ear  the  vain  crown  from  thy  too  impious  head ; 

Ne*er  can  the  living  be  refpe6led/’J«^gi,. 

Who  teach  their  fubjecfts  to  del  pile  the  dead. 
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IN  enumerating  the.  theological 
publications  of  the  year  178/) 
we  fhall  give  the  firfl  place  to  thoie 
which  are  devoted  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  extenfion  of  Biblical  lite¬ 
rature. 

In  this  clafs,  the  “  Remarks  on 
feledf  Pafiages  in  the  Old  Tfcftanient ; 
to  which  are  added,  Eight  Sections, 
by  the  late  Benjamin  Kennicott, 
X).  D.”  will  be  relpe-ilfully  received 
by  the  learned  world,  as  the  lad  ex¬ 
piring  efforts  of  that  truly  great 
man  in  the  fervice  of  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation.  This  work  was  undertaken 
by  him,  foon  after  he  had  complet¬ 
ed  his  grand  objebi,  the  collation  of 
the  Hebrew  MSS,  and  continued 
with  his  ufual  attention  and  care, 
while  his  faculties  were  capable  of 
exertion.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
however,  that  at  the  time  of  hiss 
death,  only  a  fmall  part  of  his  ufe-? 
ful  defign  had  been  perfected  by 
him.  To  this  part  the  editors  have 
added,  according  to  the  author’s  in- 
fl ructions  in  his  will,  whatever  they 
found  among  his  papers  evidently 
defigned  for  this  work  ;  and  fuch  of 
his  hints  and  imperfedf  (ketches  as 
may  be  ufefui  to  future  commenta- 
tofs,  ■  4'iufe  remarks  begin  with  the 
book  of  Genefis,  and  are  continued 
to  the  Ealms.  They  are  accom¬ 
panied  likewiie,  with  obfervations 
on  different  pa  Rages  of  the  prophet 
Hofea  ;  and  fome  jhoit,  unfinilhed 
$iote§o  The  obfervations  on  the 


book  of  Job  will  be  found  particu- 
cularly  valuable  to  the  Biblical  fcho- 
lar.  Of  the  Sermons  which  are 
added,  fome  afford  displays  of  Dr* 
Kennicott’s  critical  powers  ;  and 
the  reft  are  on  practical  and  ufefui 
fubjedls.  With  the  friends  of  divine 
truth,  thefe  valuable  remains  of  the 
molt  diftmguifhed  Hebrew  fcholar 
and  induftnous  fcripture  critic  whom 
the  prefent  times  have  produced, 
will  be  fecure  of  a  proper  and  libe¬ 
ral  reception.  They  will  not  ex- 
pedt  to  find  them  recommended  by 
elegancies  of  Enguage,  or  the  di i-» 
plays  of  a  brilliant  fancy  ;  but  by 
the  fame  marks  of  learning,  and 
fuccefsful  endeavours  to  reftore  the 
purity  of  the  facred  pages,  which 
have  diftinguifhed  the  former  works 
of  this  author.  And  in  this  expect¬ 
ation  they  will  not  be  difappointed. 
Dr.  Henry  Owen,  to  whofe  abi¬ 
lities  for  Scripture  criticifm  we  have 
on  a  former  occafion  paid  our  tribute 
of  refpeit,  hath  publiihed  “  A  brief 
Account,  Hiftorical  and  Critical,  of 
the  Septuagint  Verfion  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  To  which  is  added,  a 
Differtation  of  the  comparative  Ex° 
cellency  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sama¬ 
ritan  Pentateuch. ”  This  treatife  i$ 
divided  into  feven  fedfions.  The 
firft  is  employed  in  enquiries  refpedt- 
ing  the  time  when  and  the  perlons 
by  whom  the  Septuagint  Verfion 
was  made.  The  objedf  of  the  fe~ 
cond  fedtion  is,  to  (hew,  that  the 
•  b  verfion 
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yerlion  was  made  from  Samaritan* 
and  not  from  Hebrew  copies.  Tire 
third  fedtion  treats  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  verliop  was  made,  and 
the  methods  which  the  tranilators 
probably  followed  in  elucidating  the 
original,  from  their  acquaintance 
with  other  eaftern  languages.  In 
the  fourth  fedbon  the  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  this  verfion  is  i nil  {fed  on  : 
and  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  we  have  a 
hi llory  of  the  general  eftimation  in 
which  it  was  held  for  a  long  period 
of  years  ;  of  the  translations  which 
have  been  made  from  it  ;  and  of  the 
caufes  of  the  alterations  which,  at 
different  times,  have  been  made  in 
it  by  the  rulers  of  the  fynagogues. 
The  laft  fection  is  on  a  fubjefl  which 
had  before  employed  the  pen  of  our 
author,  the  celebrated  Hexapia  of 
Qrigen,  and  on  the  injuries  which 
our  author  conceives  to  be  done  by 
it  to  this  verfion.  The  eftablifhed 
character  which  Dr,  Owen  hath  al¬ 
ready  acquired  in  the  field  of  fa c red 
literature,  renders  it  unneceftary  for 
us  to  fay,  that  his  learned  readers 
may  protijife  themfclves  much  ple^- 
fure  and  information  from  his  valua¬ 
ble  little  work.  His  obfervations 
fiie  equally  acute,  fenfibie,  and  im¬ 
portant  ;  and  will  add  confiderably 
to  his  urell  earned  fame  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Revelation. 

“  The  Sixth  and  Eleven  follow¬ 
ing  Chapters  of  Genefis,  tranilated 
from  the  original  Hebrew  ;  with 
}  marginal  Illuftrations  and  Notes, 
by  Abraham  Dawl'on,  M.  A.  &c.,? 
is  a  publication  which  fuggeils  many 
juft  and  proper  variations  from  the 
language  of  our  common  verfion, 
and  which  the  author  hath  fupport- 
ed  with  no  fmaU  (hare  of  critical 
jfkill.  Thofe  particularly,  which 
are  introduced  into  the  accounts  of 
Melchizedeck’s  meeting  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  Noah’s  prophecy  refpebfmg 
Canaan,  and  the  difperiion  of  man* 


kmd,  together  with  the  nofees  and 
illuflrations  by  which  they  are  com- 
firmed,  give  a  favourable  teftimony 
to  the  authobs  attention,  and  liberal 
way  of  thinking  •  and  are  adapted 
to  free  the  faered  records  from  Tome 
of  the  wild  conjectures  and  extrava¬ 
gant  ablurdifies  by  which  comment 
tators  have  obfeured  their  finspl'i* 
city.  In  many  other  parts,  where 
Mr.  Dawfon  hath  not  enlarged  fa 
much  as  might  be  wifhed,  he  hath, 
npverthelels,  offered  fuch  hints  and 
general  obfervations  as  will  be  ac? 
ceptable  and  ufeful  to  the  ftudent  in, 
faered  philology. 

Mr.  farmer’s  Obfervations  on 
divers  paffages  of  Scripture,  &c.?* 
in  two  volumes,  are  a  continuation 
of  an  entertaining  and  ufeful  work, 
which  he  began  to  publifh  in  1765? 
and  which  he  rep ubli (lied,  with  ad? 
ditions,  in  two  volumes,  in  1777. 
The  objefl  of  our  author  is  to  il~ 
luftrate  different  parts  of  Scripture 
44  more  amply  than  has  been  yet 
done,  by  means  of  Cifcum fiances 
incidentally  mentioned  in  Books  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  into  the  Eaft.** 
The  obfervations  in  the  prefent  vo* 

1  umes  relate  to  the  weather  of  Jlh 
data  ;  the  manner  of  living  in  tents 
in  that  country  ;  the  houfes  and  ci? 
ties  of  its  inhabitants  ;  their  man? 
ner  of  travelling;  the  eaftern  mau-» 
ner  of  doing  homage  ;  their  hooks  ; 
and  the  natural,  civil,  and  military 
Hate  of  Judaea,  To  rhefe  he  has 
added  remarks  on  Egypt  ;  its  adjoin¬ 
ing  wildernefs  ;  the  Red  Sea  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  feverai  mUceilaneous 
matters  ;  and  prefixed  to  the  y/hole, 
a  fpecimcn  of  illuftrating  the  Greek 
and  Roman  cfaftics  from  the  lame 
fources.  Notwithstanding  that  we 
think  our  author  fometirnes  need- 
lefsly  ? m ployed,  in  eftablilhing  im¬ 
material  fa 61s,  and  dilcuffmg  unim¬ 
portant  objections,  vve  cannot  but 
fpcak  in  high  terms  of  ingenious 
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and  commendable  labours.  They 
convince  ns  that  he  hath  examined 
all  the  fources  of  information  within 
his  reach,  with  great  care  and  dili¬ 
gence  ;  and  that  he  hath  been  equal¬ 
ly  attentive  to  the  arrangement  of 
his  materials.  To  all  defcriptions 
of  readers  we  can  venture  to  pro- 
mife  much  pleafure  as  well  as  in- 
ftruftion  from  the  perufal  of  thefe 
volumes. 

“  An  Attempt  to  illudrate  various 
important  paffages  in  the  Epidles, 
&c.  of  the  New  Tedament,  from 
our  Lord’s  Prophecies  of  the  De- 
flrudtion  of  Jerusalem,  and  from 
fome  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Teda¬ 
ment,  by  N.  Nifber,  M.  A,”  though 
a  fmall,  is  an  acceptable  addition  to 
our  valuable  commentaries  and  il~ 
ludrations  of  Scripture.  His  in¬ 
tendon  is  to  prove,  that  the  expref- 
fions  in  different  parts  of  the  New 
Tell  ament,  which  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  relate  to  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  fuch  as,  the  Lord  is  at  hand, 
and  the  day  is  approaching,  &c. 
and  which,  taken  in  that  fenfe,  have 
introduced  mifapprehenfion  and  ob¬ 
scurity,  are,  in  reality,  applicable 
only  to  the  definition  of  Jerufalem, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Jewifh  na¬ 
tion.  Difquifitiens  of  this  kind  are 
exceedingly  intending  to  thofe  who 
wifi)  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
religious  knowledge,  by  explaining 
in  a  natural  and  eafv  manner  thefigu- 
rative  and  metaphorical  language  of 
the  facred  writings.  And  when  con¬ 
ducted  with  this  honed  view,  they 
will  meet  with  a  candid  reception 
from  thofe  on  whom  the  author’s 
reafonings  may  not  produce  convic¬ 
tion.  It  is  with  this  defign  that  Mr. 
ISlifbet  hath,  apparently-,  written  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
hath  profecuted  it  with  considerable 
fucceis.  His  language  is  plain  and 
intelligible ;  the  fpirit  which  he 
difeovers  model!  and  unaffuming; 


and  his  critical  abilities  fuch  as  en¬ 
title  him  to  refpedttul  attention.  We 
wifli  him  encouragement  in  bis  ufc- 
ful  enquiries  ;  and  entertain  hopes, 
that  the  prefent  is  but  an  earned  of 
future  and  more  extenfive  produc¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Macknight’s  44  New  Tranfla- 
tion,  from  the  Original,  of  the  Apof- 
tie  Paul’s  Fird  and  Second  Epifiles 
to  the  Thtflalonians,  with  a  Com¬ 
mentary  and  Notes,”  is  a  part  only 
of  a  larger  work  by  that  refpedlable 
and  well  known  author,  which  has 
been  the  refult  of  many  years  ftudy 
and  application,  and  which,  we  nope, 
the  reception  of  this  fp'ecimcn  will 
encourage  him  to  publifh.  His  de¬ 
clared  ohjeft  is,  to  make  his  version 
44  as  exadf  an  image  of  the  Greek 
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text,  as  the  nature  of  the  Engiifh 
language  will  permit.  Whenever 
he  meets  with  a  doubtful  p adage, 
be  ailigns  his  reafons,  in  the  noses, 
for  (he  particular  tranllation  which 
he  adopts.  In  a  column  oppofite 
to  the  tranfiation,  the  Dodtor  has 
given  his  Commentary  on  the  text, 
which  is,  in  general,  practical  and 
ufeful,  though  it  will  not  be  impli¬ 
citly  received  by  thofe  who  are  at 
variance  with  what  is  commonly 
deemed  the  orthodox  fydern  of  theo¬ 
logy.  To  each  epidle  the  author 
hath  given  a  preface  which  treats  of 
the  occafion  on  which  it  was  corn- 
pofed  ;  the  chara&er  of  the  perfons 
who  are  mentioned  in  it ;  the  place 
in  which  it  was  written,  and  other 
circumdances.  And  he  hath  added 
to  the  whole,  Elfays  on  the  Com- 
midion  given  by  Chrid  to  his  Apof- 
ties,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Autho¬ 
rity  of  their  Writings  ;  on  the  Ufes 
which  the  Chridian  Churches  were 
to  make  of  the  Epidles,  and  the 
Manner  in  which  they  were  publilh- 
cd  and  preferved ;  on  Sr.  Paul’s 
Style  and  Manner  of  Writing  ;  and 
on  the  Greek  Language  as  ufed 
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by  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Of  Dr.  Macknigdu’s  abili- 
ties  as  a  judicious  Scripture  critic, 
the  world  has  already  formed  an 
opinion  from  his  Harmony  of  the 
Gofpels,  which  was  received  with 
very  general  and  warm  approbation. 
The  present  work  bears  marks  of  the 
fame  abilities  and  application.  And 
when  we  confider  the  great  difficul¬ 
ties  which  attend  the  proper  illuf- 
tration  of  the  apoftolic  writings,  we 
rejoice  that  the  number  of  learned 
commentators  on  them  increafes. 
From  every  endeavour  to  illuftrate 
peculiarities  in  their  language,  or  in 
the  circumftances  of  the  times  when 
they  were  written,  feme  advantages 
may  be  gained  ;  and  the  perfect  un- 
derftanding  of  them  becomes  more 
eafilv  attainable  to  the  fedulous  en- 
quirer. 

Dr.  Smith’s  si  Summary  View 
and  Explanation  of  the  Writings  of 
the  Prophets,  &c,”  was  drawn  up, 
as  we  are  informed  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  at 

the  defire  of  the  fociety  in  Scotland 

* 

for  propagating  Chriftian  know¬ 
ledge,  to  accompany  a  Gaelic  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Writings  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  for  the  familiar  and  eafy  il- 
luftration  of  that  part  of  Scripture. 
The  reafons  which  he  affigns  tor 
publishing  it  in  the  Englifh  language 
are,  the  luggeftions  of  his  friends, 
that  by  the  conftrubting  of  fueh 
books,  upon  fo  fmall  a  fcale,  an 
important  object  would  be  gained  to 
the  poor,  who  want  means  to  pur- 
chafe,  and  to  the  rich,  who  want 
leifure  or  inclination  to  perufe  our 
larger  and  excellent  commentaries. 
This  work  is  executed  with  great 
plain nefs  and  fimplicity  ;  ar.d  ap 
pears  to  be  well  adapted  to  anfwer 
the  good  def  gn  of  the  author,  and 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  rational 
faith  and  piety. 

The  anonymous  author  of  u  An 
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EiTay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues,** 
undertakes  to  prove,  that  it  was  not 
the  gilt  of  underftanding  and  fp cak¬ 
ing  different  languages,  but  that  of 
fpeaking  in  tones,  or  mufical  founds* 
1  his  hypothecs  the  author  takes 
great  pains  to  defend  ;  and  his  ar¬ 
guments,  if  nor  convincing,  are 
gen  ions  and  plaufible  We  appre¬ 
hend,  however,  that  he  fails  in  his 
mod  material  proof  •  and  that  his 
criticifm  on  the  original  will  not  be 
fupported  by  an  appeal  to  the  bell 
Greek  writers. 

Of  the  treatifes  which  have  been 
written  in  defence  of  Revelation, 
the  fir  id  which  claims  our  notice  is. 
Dr.  Prieff ley’s  “  Letters  to  a  Philo- 
fophical  Unbeliever,  Part  II.  con¬ 
taining  a  State  of  the  Evidence  of 
Revealed  Religion,  &c.”  The  au¬ 
thors  principal  aim  is,  to  obviate 
the  prejudices  againft  Revelation 
which  obtain  fo  frequently  in  perfons 
devoted  to  philofophical  purfuits. 
In  doing  this,  he  has  introduced 
feme  admirable  remarks  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  human  tefUmotiy  j  on  the 
evidences  of  Revelation,  and  the 
circumftances  which  relate  to  a  fu- 
pernatural  interpofkion  ;  and  on  the 
neceflity  of  calling  men’s  minds,  by 
fuch  means,  to  the  contemplation  of 
God,  and  his  perfections.  Tothefe 
fuccted  his  enquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  , prejudices  for  and  againft 
Revelation,  and  especially  into  the 
caufes  of  infidelity  in  perfons  of  a 
fpeculative  turn  of  mind  ;  the  dif- 
tindt  characters,  of  the  Jevvifli  and 
Chriftian  Revelations,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  under  which  they  were 
promulgated  ;  the  different  grounds 
on  which  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  thefe  Revelations  and  thofe  of 
other  religions  hands  ;  and  the 
caufes  deduced  from  the  cleared  liif- 
torical  teftimony,  why  Chriftianity 
was  received  fo  flowly,  and  with  fo 
much  difficulty  by  the  heathen 

world. 
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world.  The  concluding  letters  con¬ 
tain  an  account  of  the  objections 
brought  againft  the  hiftoncal  evi¬ 
dence  of  Chriftianity  in  early  times, 
and  antmadverlions  on  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  endeavour  to  invalidate  the 
tdlimony  of  tb,e  fir  ft  Chriftians,  in 
bis  Hi ftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  not 
eafy  for  our  author  to  add  to  the 
credit  which  he  had  acquired  as  an 
advocate  for  revealed  religion  again  ft 
its  open  and  avowed  enemies.  In 
the  letters  before  us,  however,  he 
hath  executed  a  more  arduous  talk, 
in  developing  the  mifeonceptions, 
and  unanfwerably  refining  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  its  moif  fubtle  and  dange¬ 
rous  opponents,  whole  opinions  de¬ 
rive  a  fa  net  ion  from  their  intimacy 
with  the  fources  of  knowledge,  and 
their  imagined  fuperiorlty  over 
weak  and  vulgar  prejudices.  To 
perfons  of  the  defcnption  juft  men¬ 
tioned  we  particularly  recommend 
this  rational  and  philofophical  de¬ 
fence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  They  will  had  it  to  be  li¬ 
beral  as  is  the  genius  of  the  religion 
which  it  is  meant  to  fupport;  and, 
if  they  can  diveft  themielves  of  their 
prepoffeffions,  faiisfadfory  as  mathe¬ 
matical  truth.  By  the  friends  of 
Chriftianity  in  general,  and  even  by 
thofe  who  may  difapprove  of  the 
author’s  peculiar  views  of  Chriftian 
doctrine,  it  will  be  received  as  one 
of  the  molt  weighty  and  valuable 
apologies  for  their  religion. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  “  Demonftration, 
that  true  Philofophy  bath  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  undermine  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  well  grounded  Phi- 
/lofopher  may  be  a  true  Chriftian, ” 
was  publifhed  originally  among  the 
D  fTertauons  on  natural  and  revealed 
Religion,  to  which  the  prizes  have 
been  adjudged  by  Tey lev’s  Theolo¬ 
gical  Society  at  Haarlem  :  and  it 
appears  in  its  prefent  feparate  form, 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  Englifii  res® 
der.  Philofophy  he  juftly  defines 
to  be  the  difeovery  of  truth,  by  a 
careful  attention  to,  and  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  appearances  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature.  After  this  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  ih civ,  i  ft.  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  philofophy,  thus  defined, 
are  not  inconfiftent  with  the  prineL 
pies  of  revelation  ;  zdlv,  that  the 
very  act  of  inveftig^tion,  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  fagacity  of  the  mind  and 
ftrengtbening  the  judgment,  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  caufe  of  revelation; 
gdly,  that  the  actual  pofteffion  of 
knowledge  can  have  no  tendency  to 
produce  unbelief.  After  dife tilling 
thefe  feveral  propoftuons,  with 
great  perfpicuity  of  reafoning,  and 
ftrength  of  language,  he  concludes, 
by  explaining  the  caufes  which  have 
given  rife  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
purfuit  of  philofophy  is  prejudicial 
to  the  interefts  of  revelation.  With 
refpedt  to  the  general  execution  of 
this  work,  we  think  that  it  does 
great  honour  to  the  author’s  abili¬ 
ties  and  penetration ;  and  we  re*, 
commend  it  to  our  readers,  as  an 
inftru btive  and  interefting  perfor¬ 
mance,  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  our  author  was  not 
obliged,  in  this  edition,  to  confine 
himfelf  within  the  forms  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  elTay,  he  had  been  more  parti¬ 
cular  and  circutnftantial  in  fome  of 
his  excellent  illuftrations.  His  per¬ 
formance,  as  far  as  it  goes,  con¬ 
vinces  us,  that  his  talents  would  have 
enabled  him  to  have  done  great 
juftice  to  fuch  an  important  fubjedi  ; 
and  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
ft  ill  warmer  thanks  from  the  friends 
of  philofophy  and  religion. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  “  One  great 
Argument  for  the  Truth  of  Chrifti¬ 
anity  from 'a  fiiigle  Prophecy  evin¬ 
ced,  in  a  new  Explanation  of  the 
yth  Chapter  of  Iftiah,  &c.”  fup* 
poles  that  the  prophecy  delivered  to 
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Anaz,  as  recited  in  that  chapter,  have  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of 
relates  more  pointedly  and  exclu-  revelation. 

lively  to  Cbrift,  than  moft  commen-  The  Hiftory  and  Philofophy 

tators  are  willing  to  allow,'  The  of  Judaifm.  By  Duncan  Shavir 
opinion  very  commonly  held,  that  D.  D.”  is  defigned  to  defend  the 
it  contains  two  prophecies,  the  J.evifh  difpenfation  a  gain  ft  the  at- 
completion  of  the  former  of 'which  tacks  of  modern  fceptical  writers, 
was  typical  of  that  of  the  other,  he  aD.d,  particularly,  thole  of  ME 
conceives  to  be  attended  with  in-  Hume.  This  work  is  divided  into 
luperable  objections.  His  own  fen fe  three  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  the 
of  the  pafiage  he  founds  on  a  differ-  divine  origin  of  the  law  ;  the  r  cli¬ 
ent  tranllation  of  a  epnfiderable  part  gious  and  civil  eftablifhment  of  the 
of  it,  in  which  he  deems  himfelf  Jews  ,*  and  difeuffes  the  objedions 
juftified  by  the  genuine  feofe  of  againft'  what  have  been  commonly 
the  Septuagint  verlion.  To  the  deemed  the  moil  exceptionable  parts 
good  intention  and  ingenuity  of  our  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  The  fe- 
worthy  author  we  readily  fubferibe  ;  cond  part  is  on  the  Duration  of  the 
but  we  ate  not  fatisfied  that  his  ex-  Mofaic  Difpenfation Brewing  that 
planar  ion  frees  this  intricate  pat-  it  was  intended  to  be  temporary 
lage  of  feripture  from  all  its ..difficult  only,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
ties.  His  objed,  however,  is  high-  the  ehriftian  religion.  The  third 
ly  laudable:  and  it  is  Horn  fuch  en-  part  is  employed  in  proving,  that 
deavours.  profecuted  under  the  au-  the  Gofpel  contains  the  laft  Revela- 
fpices  of  found  literature,  and  ge-  tion  of  the  Will  of  God,  which, 
nuine  Hberality,  that  we  may  hope  mankind  "are  to  expect.  To  thefe 
for  fuch  light  as  fhall  refeue  this  fucceed  fome  general  Corollaries 
and  other  difficult  parts  of  the  pro-  drawn  from  the  preceding  Inve'ftiga- 
phetie  writings  from  the  imputation  tions.  In  this  work  Dr.  Shaw  ap- 
of  obfeuvity.  pears  to  be  aduated  by  the  mo  ft 

Mr.  Boifter’s  tranflation  of  “  Phi-  laudable  motives,  and  difeovers  a 
lofophical  and  Critical  Enquiries  confiderable  acquaintance  with  the 
concerning  Chriftianity,  by  Charles  fubjed  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
Bonnet  of  Geneva,  F.  R.  S.”  in-  illuftrate.  His  ftyle  and  language* 
troduces  to  the  Englifli  reader  an  however,  are  frequently  inelegant 
excellent  work,  from  which  the  in-  and  obfeure,  and  will  be  thought* 
genious  author  has  received  diftin-  fometimes,  to  be  too  declamatory, 
guilhed  honour,  and  the  caufe  of  But  if  he  is  not  the  moft  able  and 
religion  powerful  fupport.  This  fuccefsful  champion  who  hath  ad- 
work  is  judicious,  forcible,  and  yanced  to  this  ground  of  contro- 
perfuafive  ;  and  the  tranfiator,  verfy,  we  think  that  his  work  hath 
though  he  has  not  prefented  us  with  fufficient  merit  to  recommend  it  to 
the  whole  of  his  original,  appears  the  ferious  candid  enquirer,  and 
to  have  executed  his  talk,  fo  far  as  that- it  may  be  read  with  advantage 
he  h  as  gone,  with  great  fidelity,  by  the  BTiever  and  by  the  Infidel, 
Befides  the  prefen t  tranflation,  ano-  Mr.  Whiteley’s  “  Elbay  on  the 
ther  hath  appeared  of  a  fmalier  part  Advantages  of  Revelation/’  is  a 
of  this  work  under  the  title  of  republication,  with  confiderableal- 
44  Interefting  Views  of  Chriftianity,”  terations  and  additions,  of  what 
the  author  of  which,  likewife,  will  gained  the  author,  at  a  very  early 
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age,  the  firlt  Nor  rift  an  prize  in  the 
Uiriverfity  of  Cambridge.  In  this 
little  work  the  author  di  (covers  con¬ 
siderable  literature  and  information. 
He  has  comprdled,  within  a  nar¬ 
row  compafs,  fome  of  the  ftrongeft 
arguments  in  favour  of  Chriftianiry, 
and  judicious  anfwers  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  unbelievers;  and  he  has 
delivered  thefe  in  language  that  is 
eorred!  and  elegant, 

Jn  our  la  It  Annual  Regifter  we 
cxpreffed  our  hope,  that  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley *s  Letters  td  the  Jews  would  en¬ 
gage  the  ingenious  and  learned  a- 
mong  them,  in  a  candid  and  liberal 
difcuilion  of  the  evidences  of  Chrii- 
tianity*  The  challenge  which  was 
thrown  out  in  thofe  letters  has  been 
accepted  by  David  Levi,  known  in 
the  learned  world  as  the  author  ot 
a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dictionary, 
and  a  Treatife  on  the  Ceremonies  of 
the  jews.  This  ingenious  writer 
In  his  “  Letter,  to  Dr.  Prieftley, 
&c.”  contends,  that  the  difperfion 
of  the  jews,  inftead  of  being  the 
confequence  of  their  rejedtion  of 
Jefus  as  the  Mefliab,  is  but  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Bdbylonifli  Capti¬ 
vity.  The  prophecy  of  the  l'eventy 
weeks,  he  maintains,  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Mefliab,  but  was  in¬ 
tended  only  to  fatisfy  the  mind 
of  the  prophet  with  refpedt  to  the 
duration  ot  the  punifhment  which 
was  infhdted  on  the  Ifraelites.  He 
next  compares  the  Millions  of  Mo¬ 
les  and  of  Jefus ;  and  repeats  many 
of  the  common  objections  again!! 
the  Miracles  oi  Chriit,  made  tife  of 
by  Deiftical  writers,  the  wcaknefs 
and  futility  of  which  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  out  and  expofed. 
Notwithstanding  that  we  consider 
this  advocate  for  Judailm  as  a 
Ibrewd  and  fkilful  difpntant,  we  do 
not  think  that  much  credit  is  due  to 
him  for  his  liberality  and  candour. 
In  this  opinion  we  are  confirmed 
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by  the  repeated  doubts  which  he  in* 
Actuates  refpedting  Dr.  Prieftley  ?s 
fincerity  in  the  religion  which  he 
hath  undertaken  to  defend. 

To  this  reply  Dr.  Prieftley  has 
publifhed  an  anlvver  in  bis  w  Letters 
to  the  Jews,  part  the  Second.5”  In 
thefe  Letters  he  complains  of  his  op¬ 
ponent’s  deficiency  in  candour  and 
learning,  and  contends,  that  no  fa- 
tisfadtory  account  can  be  given  of 
the  difperfion  of  the  jews,  without 
confidermg  it  as  a  divine  punifh¬ 
ment  for  their  rejedtion  of  Chrift  * 
and  that  the  prophecies  cannot  be 
rationally  explained,  if  their  refer¬ 
ence  to  jefus  as  the  Mefliab  is  de¬ 
nied.  His  arguments  he  prefles 
with  renewed  force  and  fpirir,  with¬ 
out  lofing  that  dilpaflEonate  candid 
temper,  in  which  his  firft  publica¬ 
tion  on  this  fubjedt  was  written, 

Mr.  Bicheno’s  “  Friendly  Ad- 
drefs  to  the  Jews,  &c.8’  feems  to 
have  originated  in  a  perfuaiion,  that 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  would  be  more  likely  to  pro* 
duce  convidfion,  if  fupported  on 
the  ground  of  orthodoxy.  This 
addreis  is  written  with  great  atten¬ 
tion,  enrneftnefs,  and  candour ;  and 
the  author  is  particularly  fuccefsful 
when  he  combats  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Levi,  that  the  prefent  ilate  of 
the  jews  is  only  a  continuation  of 
the  Babylonifh  captivity  ;  and  when 
he  contends,  that  M  however  his 
arguments  may  affedt  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Prieftley,  they  form  no  ob- 
jedtion  againft  the  Chriftian  religi¬ 
on. 

The  “  Letter  to  the  Jews  :  with 
occasional  remarks  on  a  late  addreis 
tjo  them  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  by  a  Lay¬ 
man,55  is  alfo  defending  of  praife, 
as  a  benevolent,  candid,  and  judi¬ 
cious  performance.  Although  the 
author  differs  greatly  from  Dr* 
Prieftley  in  his  opinion  refpedting 
the  perfon  of  Chrift,  he  applauds 
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the  fpirit  with  which  his  letters  are 
written,  and  warmly  recommends 
and  fuppons  the  evidence  and  rea- 
foning  which  they  contain  in  favour 
of  Chri.ilianity . 

Mr.  Swain  in  his  examination  of 
ii  The  Objections  of  Mr.  David 
Levi  to  the  Million,  Conduct,  and 
Dodtrine  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,” 
beftde  endeavouring  to  remove  the 
general  prejudices  of  the  jews,  is 
particularly  employed  in  reconciling 
their  minds  to  the  reception  of  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.  How  far 
his  labours  will  he  ferviceable  to  the 
interefts  of  the  gofpel,  we  will  not 
take  upon  ourfelves  to  decide. 

44  jefus  Chrilf  the  true  God,  and 
only  object  of  fupreme  adoration, 
in  2  vols.  by  J.  Hodfon  M.  D T  is 
a  work  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  under  a  ifrong  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  importance  ol  the 
dodtrine  for  which  he  contends.  In 
the  fir  it  vol,  he  endeavours  to  efta- 
blifh  his  opinion,  which  he  thus  ex¬ 
plains  :  44  That  the  1  elf  exiftent 
Deity  is  unapproachable;  that  the 
fon,  or  glorified  humanity,  is  the 
medium  by,  through,  or  in  which 
we  woifhip  the  father,  or  divinity  ; 
that  in  worfhipping  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chrifr,  we  worfhip  the  one  true 
and  only  God,  in  whom  is  a  Trinity 
of  nature,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoft,  united  in  one  glorified  per- 
fon.”  In  the  2d.  vol.  he  confiders 
the  objedfions  which  may  be  brought 
againft  his  hypothefis ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  it  by  an  appendix,  contain¬ 
ing  observations  on  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Robinfon’s  plea.  If  our 
author  has  not  brought  forwards 
any  powerful  critical  abilities  in  aid 
of  that  fide  of  the  quefiion  which 
he  favours,  he  has  convinced  us, 
peverthelefs,  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  beft  arguments  which  are 
nfualiy  adduced,  and  of  the  com¬ 
mendable  view  with  which  he  has 
published  them. 


Mr  Parkhurft,  in  his  demonflfa- 
tion  from  fcripture,  of  44  The  Di¬ 
vinity  and  pre-exiftetice  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrifi  ;  ia 
anfwer  to  Dr.  Prieltley’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  Hiftory  of  Early  Opini¬ 
ons,  &c„,?  refts  a  confiderable  part 
of  his  proof  on  the  plural  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  word  elohiiti,  which  he 
endeavours  to  fiiew,  implies  that 
there  is  more  than  one  perfon  in 
the  godhead.  This  rcaioning  he 
fupports  by  his  explanation  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and,  particularly,  by  that  of  the 
E'.angeiifi  John.  In  a  poftfeript 
he  defends  the  conclufions  which 
he  draws  from  the  plural  termina¬ 
tion  in  the  name  ol  God,  againft 
the  critical  obfervations  of  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  Wakefield.  Whatever  claims 
Mr.  Parkhurft  may  have  to  learning' 
and  ingenuity,  we  do  not  think  that 
he  has  been  more  fuccefsful  than, 
others  who  have  gone  befoie  him, 
in  defence  of  his  favourite  fubjtdh. 
His  reafonings  arc  not  new  ;  the 
paffages  of  Scripture  to  which  he 
makes  an  appeal,  are  inch  as  have 
attain  and  a  pain  been  di  feu  fled  by 
the  writers  m  this  coxitroveify  :  and 
as  to  any  additional  illumination  we 
have  not  received  it  from  the  trea- 
tife  before  us. 

Dr.  G’eddes  in  his  44  Letter  to 
Dr.  Prieftley  attempts  to  prove,  by 
one  preferiptive  Argument,  that  the 
divinity  of  Jefus  Cbrift  was  a  Pri¬ 
mitive  Tenet  of  Chriftianity The 
argument  which  our  author  fixes 
on  is,  the  decifion  of  the  firft  gene¬ 
ral  council  of  Nice.  Their  teftimo- 
nv,  fuppofing  them  to  be  men  of 
common  fenle,  and  common  inte-. 
grity,  together  with  the  difputes 
between  the  Homoufians  and  Ho- 
moioufians,  who  agreed  in  receiv¬ 
ing  the  dodfrine,  but  differed  in 
their  manner  of  explaining  it,  he 
confiders  to  be  decifive  of  the  quef- 
tion.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the 

nature 
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nature  of  our  work,  to  enquire  into 
the  credit  due,  in  this  debate,  to 
the  determination  of  a  number  of 
men,  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
were  called  together  by  Conftantine, 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  condemn¬ 
ing  Anus  and  his  followers,  and 
of  eftabli iking,  by  an  authoritative 
decree,  the  orthodox  dodrine*  We 
eannot  but  obferve,  however,  that 
the  argument  does  not  lofe  any  of 
its  weight  in  our  author’s  hands. 
His  letter  di (covers  him  to  be  pof- 
fefied  of  extenfive  knowledge,  and 
equal  ingenuity ;  and  is  written 
with  a  fpirit  and  temper  that  add 
credit  to  his  charader  as  a  man,  and 
as  a  Ghriftiari. 

Mr.  Madriri’s  “  Letters  to  Dr. 
JPrieftley,  & cP’  are  employed  in  fup- 
porting  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Trinity,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  Old  Teftament ;  and  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  character  of  Paul  againft  the 
alledged  mifreprefentations  and  at- 
tacks  of  that  writer.  If  Mr.  Ma- 
dan  hoped  for  fuccefs  and  fame  from 
entering  the  lifts  again  ft  the  great 
champion  of  herefv,  he  has  taken 
the  moft  effectual  meafures  to  defeat 
his  own  wifhes  ;  as  the  moft:  grofs 
aliiberality,  and  total  want  of  all 
proper  decorum,  are  the  moft  pro¬ 
minent  features  in  his  publication  a 
Dr.  Prieftley’s  “  Letters  to  Dr. 
Horne,  dean  of  Canterbury  ;  to  the 
Young  Men  who  are  in  a  Courfe  of 
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Education  for  the  Chriftiaii  Mini  fry 
at  the  Univerftties  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  to  Drj  Price  j  and  to 
.Mr.  Parkhurft,  on  the.  Subjed  of 
the  Peri  on  of  Ghrift,”  are  intended, 
partly,  to  defend  the  Unitarian  doc¬ 
trine,  and  his  former  labours  in  the 
i'upport  of  it,,  againft  the  advocates 
„f@r  Athunaiianifin  and  Arianifm ; 
and,  partly,  to  excite  in  the  minds 
of  the  -ftudents  in  divinity,  in  the 
univerftties,  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  into 
the  truth  of  thofe  dodrines  which 
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they  are  called  upon'  to  fubferibe* 
In  this  work  our  author  manifefts- 
his  ufual  acutenefs  and  addrefs  as 
a  polemic,  and  fuccefsfully  vindi¬ 
cates  himfelf  againft  the  inftnua- 
tions  Which  had  been  thrown  out, 
refpeding  his  deficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages. 

The  laft  publication  was  fooit 
followed  by  an  angry  4 4  Addrefs  to 
the  Candidates  for  Orders  in  both 
Univerftties,  on  the  fubjed  of  Dr* 
Prieftley’s  Letters  to  them,”  in 
which  the  writer  is  fo  warm  and 
virulent,  as  to  injure  rather  than 
fetve  the  caufe  which  he  efpoufes. 
Inftead  of  pitying  his  opponent  for 
his  miftaken  views  of  divine  truth, 
he  roundly  charges  him  with  im¬ 
piety,  and  blafjphemy ;  and  doubts 
not,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  44  he  would 
have  been  among  the  foremoi^  of 
thofe,  whofe  deteftable  hands  were 
lifted  up  to  deftroy  the  God  of  their 
life,  the  author  of  their  eternaLfai- 
vation.” 

The  44  Letter  to  the  Rev;  Dr* 
Prieftley,  by  an  Under-graduate,” 
contains  an  attack  on  the  addrefs 
of  th  at  gentleman  to  the  ftudents  of 
the  two  univerftties,  fuftained  with 
much  ftircwdnefs  and  humour;  and 
oceaftonally  animadverts  on  the 
auxiliary  labours  of  Mr.  Lindfey 
in  the  Unitarian  controverfy; 

44  A  Declaration  of  my  laft  Sen¬ 
timents  on  the  different  Do'drincs  of 
Religion,  by  the  late  Pierre  Francois 
le  Gourayer,  D.  DP’  tranflated  from 
the  edition  published  in  French  from 
the  MS.  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Beil, 
prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  is  a  pub¬ 
lication  that  refleds  great  honour 
on  the  memory  of  that  worthy  man, 
from  the  unaneded  fpirit  of  liberali¬ 
ty  and  candour  which  it  breathes. 
Notwith  (landing  that  he  lived  and 
'died  in  the  communion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  church,  he  was.  far 

,  from 
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from  approving  many  ol  the  opini¬ 
ons  and  fu perditions  which  have 
been  introduced  into  it.  Againft 
thefe  he  delivers  his  proteft  with 
Chriftian  freedom  and  fimplicity* 
But  the  mod  ftriking  part  ot  thefe 
la  ft  fentiments  explains  the  view 
which  he  entertained  refpeding  the 
perfon  of  Chrift.  This  is  fo  clear 
and  Ample,  and  fo  happily  ill uftrat- 
ed  by  the  language  of  the  New 
Teftament,  that  it  highly  deferves 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  clii'piue  refpeding  the 
Trinity » 

The  44  Thoughts  on  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Sociitianifm  ;  with  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  Caufeand  Cure,  &c.” 
appear  to  be  the  produdion  of  more 
than  one  perfon,  anxious  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fpread  of  what  is  deemed  a 
dangerous  and  growing  herefy. 
Thefe  Thoughts  are  addreffed  to 
s&lnifters  of  all  denominations,  who 
are  earneftiy  exhorted  to  unite  their 
zealous  efforts  in  this  good  work. 
We  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  fen- 
oufnefs  and  good  intention  of  the 
authors  of  this  pamphlet ;  but  we 
cannot  well  underhand  from  it  what 
particular  mode  of  apportion  they 
would  recommend,  or  what  particu¬ 
lar  dodrine  refpeding  the  perfon  of 
Chrift  they  would  adopt  in  the 
room  of  the  Socinian.  To  thefe 
Thoughts  is  added  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Price,  on  his  late  Sermons  on  the 
Chriftian  Dodrine,  in  which  the 
authors  blame  him  for  not  giving 
fome  more  favourable  views  of  the 
dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as 
for  being  blent  refpeding  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Dr,  M‘ Gill's  “  P radical  Ebay 
on  the  Death  of  Chrift,”  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts ;  the  firft  of 
which  treats  of  the  Hiftory,  the  Se¬ 
cond  of  the  Dodrine  and  Death  of 
Chrift,  The  fentiments  of  our 
author  are  liberal  and  rational ;  they 


are  delivered  in  perfpicuous,  and 
nervous  language  ;  and.  appear  to 
be  the  coriclulipns  of  a  pious  and 
well  informed  mind,  after  a  diligent 
and  honeit  enquiry  after  truth. 

1  he  treat ile  on  4S  The  Liberty 
cf  the  Human  Will  ;  or  Salvation 
attainable  to  all  within  the  Sound  of 
the  Gofpel,”  is  a  modeft  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  dodrines  of  pre- 
deftination  and  reprobation  are  in-; 
confident  with  the  natural  and  juft 
fenfe  of  feripture.  In  the  Appendix, 
the  author  offers  his  thoughts  on 
the  divine  prefeienee,  in  which, 
while  he  allows  of  the  poflibility  of 
that  attribute,  in  the  moft.  exten- 
five  fenfe  which  has  ever  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  he  -thinks  it  reafonable  to 
conclude  that  God  44  did  not  ex- 
erctfe  fuch  a  fo  relight,  as  fuch  an 
exertion  appears  inconfiftent  with 
infinite  wifdom,  becaufe  contrary  to 
order;  as  laying  a  reftraint  on  in¬ 
finite  goodnefs  and  mercy,  which 
are  free  and  unconfined,  and  con- 
tradiding  all  the  rules  of  moral  go¬ 
vernment.  ” 

Mr.  Cornifh’s  44  Brief  Treatife on 
the  Divine  Mam  reflations  to  Man¬ 
kind  in  general,  and  to  fojue  in. 
particular,”  is  a  ferious,  plain,  and 
ufeful  little  work ;  calculated  to 
imprefs  the  mind  with  juft  and  en¬ 
couraging  views  of  the  divine  ad- 
miniftration,  and  to  excite,  the  e- 
motions  of  rational  piety. 

The,  44  Ledures  fuppofed  to 
have  been  delivered  by  the  Author 
of  a  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence 
of  the  Chriflian  Religion,  to  a  feled 
Company  of  Friends,”  contain  an 
ingenious  and  plaufible  defence  of 
methodiflical  principles,  by  a  ftu- 
dent  in  the  fchool  of  the  late  Soamo 
Jenyns.  The  fubjedsof  them  are, 
faith  in  Chrift,  as  fomething  wide¬ 
ly  differing  from,  and  fupenor  to  a 
rational  convidion  of  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  ;  the  caufes  of  infideli* 
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»y>  among  which  are  enumerated 
the  candour,  and  rational  refine¬ 
ments  of  modern  divines ;  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  revelation  ;  the  afeenfion 
of  Chrift  ;  the  credibility  of  reveal¬ 
ed  religion  ;  the  importance  of  re¬ 
velation;  and  humility.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  thefe  Ledures  are 
written  is,  in  general,  accurate  and 
elegant:  and  the  talents  of  the  au¬ 
thor  appear  fo  refpedable,  that  we 
could  wifli  to  fee  therrT  employed  in 
51  more  rational  fervice.  By  thofe, 
however,  who  can  relifh  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Tabernacle,  this  per¬ 
formance  will  be  held  in  high  etli- 
mation. 

In  mentioning  the  fennons  of  the 
year  1787,  we  lhall,  in  the  fir ffc 
place,  announce  the  publication  of 
a  third  volume  of  “  Sermons  on 
various  Subjeds,  and  preached  on 
feveral  Occalions,  by  the  late  rev. 
Thomas  Franklin  D.  D.  Ch’aplain 
in  ordinary  to  his  Majefly,  &c,” 
The  fubjeds  of  thefe  difcourfes  are 
plain  and  practical ;  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  them  is  fuch  as  will  juftify 
the  hope  of  the  editor,  that  they 
will  be  found  not  let's  intciefl- 
ing,  or  lefs  worthy  of  patronage 
than  ihofe  of  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lumes,”  For  the  character  of  thofe 
volumes,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our 
account  of  the  Domeflic  Literature 
of  the  year  1786. 

Mr.  Dupre  has,  likewife,  pub- 
lifhed  ail  additional  volume  of 

Sermons  on  various  Subjeds,” 
which  pollefs  many  of  the  fame  ex¬ 
cel!  encies,  and  we  with  that  we 
were  not  obliged  to  add,  fome  of 
the  fame  defeds  which  we  noticed 
in  his  fixft  volume.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  fill]  continues  to  be  more  lively 
than  his  tafte  is  corred ;  and  his 
metaphors  are  frequently  indill: nd 
and  mifapplied.  But  vve  do  not 
mean,  by  thefe  observations,  to 
decrad  from  our  .author’s  real 


merits.  Thefe  are  difcovcrable  in 
in  the  fpirit  of  cnearfu!  piety  which 
his  difcourfes  breathe  ;  and  their 
uniform  tendency  to  promote  vir¬ 
tuous  moral  condud.  To  thofe 
who  read  fennons  for  inftrudion, 
and  not  for  amufement  ;  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  thofe  whole  fentiments, 
like  our  author’s,  are  conformable 
to  the  articles  of  our  edablifhed 
church,  this  volume  wili  be  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  prefen?. 

A  fecond  volume  of  i(  Sermons 
by  David  Lamonr,  D.  D.  Chaplain 
to  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales,”  hath  alfo  been  publifh* 
ed  during  the  prefent  year.  The 
fil'd  volume,  which  appeared  before 
the  commencement  of  our  annual 
labours,  was  remarkable  for  the 
author’s  frequent  affedation  of  pue¬ 
rile  conceits,  incongruous  meta¬ 
phors,  and  a  dlfgufting  profufion 
of  meretricious  ornaments.  Tire 
volume  before  us  is  a  laudable  tef- 
tirnony  to  the  great  improvement 
which  he  has  made,  in  tafte  and  in 
judgment.  The  ilyle  of  it  is,  in 
general,  corred  and  elegant  ;  the 
language  manly  and  animated  ;  and 
the  fentiments  liberal  and  jufl. 
Still,  however,  there  is  room  for 
improvement :  and  w  e  would  re¬ 
commend  to  the  author  a  growing 
jealoufy  of  his  fondnefs  for  fpien- 
did  imagery,  and  far-fetched  limi- 
lies.  By  exercifmg  that  attention 
and  care  of  which  he  is  evidently 
capable,  we  fliould  not  defpair  of 
feeing  Dr.Lamont  acquire  a  very  efif- 
ti  n  g  u  i  fhed  r  an  k  a  m  on  g  p  u  1  pi  t  orators . 

When  we  publilhed  our  account 
of  Domeflic  Literature  for  the  yestf 
1786,  we  had  not  met  with  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  “  Sermons  on  different 
Subjeds,  by  the  rev.  John  Hewlett, 
of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
&c.”  which,  otherwife,  would  have 
been  jullly  entitled  to  our  notice. 
Thefe  difcourfes  afford  unqueftion- 
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&ble  proofs  of  the  abilities,  liberality 
and  piety  of  the  author*  The  fub- 
jefts  of  them  are  interefting  and 
important  |  their  language  limple 
and  elegant ;  and  the  ufeful  and 
valuable  fentiments  which  they  con¬ 
tain  are  conveyed  in  a  manner  that 
is  powerfully  adapted  to  affeft  the 
heart,  and  to  influence  the  conduct. 
As  for  thofe  trifling  defefts  which 
a  rigid  cenfor  might  point  out  in 
this  volume,  they  are  abundantly 
counterballanced  by  its  general  and 
Iterling  merits . 

The  Sermons  by  G«  Gregory 
F.  A.  S.  Author  of  EfTays  Hiftori- 
cal  and  Moral,  & c.55  form  another 
valuable  addition  to  the  excellent 
publications  of  this  kind,  by  which 
our  countrymen  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  diftinguifhed.  They  are  fen- 
Able,  ferious,  and  inftruftive.  Their 
ifyle,  in  general,  is  correft  and 
energetic ;  and  in  their  conftruftion, 
the  author  hath  maintained  a  hap¬ 
py  medium  between  the  loofe  eflay- 
form  of  many  modern  compofltions, 
and  the  perplexing  arrangment  of 
the  fermons  of  the  laft  century. 
Their  liberal  fpirit,  likewife,  will 
be  a  warm  recommendation  of  them 
to  the  candid  and  difpaffiqnate  rea¬ 
der.  To  thefe  difcourfes  is  prefix¬ 
ed  an  eftay  on  the  compofition  and 
delivery  of  a  fermon ;  in  which 
Mr.  Gregory  has  given  many  ex¬ 
cellent  oblervations  on  the  fubjeft, 
arrangement,  and  ftyle  of  fuch 
compofltions,  which  are  highly  de- 
ferving  of  the  attention  of  the 
younger  clergy. 

In  the  “  Difcourfes  preached  at 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchef- 
er,  by  James  Webfter,  B.  D.  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  befide  feveral  ufeful  and 
practical  fubjefts,  which  the  author 
has  treated  in  a  plain,  fenfible,  and 
judicious  manner,  we  are  prefented 
with  an  examination  of  the  five 
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caufes  to  which  the  fudden  propa 
gation^of  Ghriftianky  is  imputed  b Y 
Mr.  Gibbon  ;  and  an  enquiry  int^ 
the  rile,  progrefs,  and  doctrines  of 
methodilsn.  I  he  author’s  remarks 
on  .Mr.  Gibbon  are  by  no  means 
deflit ute  of  ingenuity  and  weight  5 
though  they  are  Ibmetimes  deliver¬ 
ed  ill  a  phrafeology  which  the 
friends  of  that  gentleman  will 
plain  of,  as  unwarrantable  and  illri 
beraU  But  the  difeourfe  relating 
to  the  methodifts,  does  not  fhew  the 
author  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
either  with  the  hiftory,  or  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  party"  of  Chriflians* 
Ot  this  the  reader  will  want  no 
other  proof  when  he  finds  Mu 
Webfler  obferving,  that  we  are  to 
look  back  to  the  sera  of  John  Cal¬ 
vin’s  mini  ft  ry  in  1541,  for  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  led!  ;  and  that  their  dif- 
tmguilhing  principle  is  the  doftrine 
of  predeftination  and  election.-  % 

The  volume  of  “  Sermons  by 
Charles  Symmonds,  B.  D.  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,”  is  a  publication 
of  confiderahle  merit,  though  the 
author  indulges  too  freely  to  the 
fire  ,  and  luxuriance  of  youth.  Ma* 
ny  of  his  preliminary  obfervations 
on  the  compofition  of  a  fermon, 
and  on  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  words 
of  feripture,  meet  with  our  ready 
concurrence.  His  illuftnmons  of 
feripture  are  often  natural  and 
beautiful  ;  and  his  remarks  forcible 
and  pious.  His  arrangement,  Eke* 
wife,  is  generally  juft  and  perfpi- 
cuous.  We  would,  however,  re** 
commend  it  ro  our  author,  in  any  fu¬ 
ture  publication,  to  avoid  novel  and 
affefted  epithets,  in  which  there  13 
more  quaintnefs  than  energy  ;  and 
to  labour  more  alfiduoufly  after 
correftnefs.  By  an  attention  to 
this  advice,  he  will  be  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  reprelfing  the  proper  warmth 
and  ardour  of  his  compofltions;  and 
may  outftrip  many  of  his  competi- 
JP  tor.® 
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tors  for  the  palm  of  pulpit  elo- 
q  ue  nee. 

Of  the  44  Eighteen  Practical  Ser¬ 
mons  upon  interfiling  Subjects,  by 
the  Rev,  William  fabet,  B  A. 
late  Lecturer  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Chapel  in  Birmingham/5  we  are 
told,-  in  an  advertilement,  rhat  they 
Were  never  intended  by  the  author 
for  the  public  eye  ;  and  that  they 
are  now  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow  and  family.  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  it  would  be  unjuit 
and  cruel  to  judge  of  them  by  the 
rules  of  drift  eriticifm.  They  are 
plain  and  pious  ;  and  evidence  the 
author’s  zealous  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  orthodoxy. 

Such  alfo  is  the  character  of  the 
41  Sermons  on  Evangelical  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Subjects,  by  the  late  Rev, 
William  Cruden,  A.  M.  Minister 
of  the  Gofpel,  in  Crown  Court, 
London,”  which  are  publifhed  un¬ 
der  fimilar  circurnitances.  Thofe 
who  were  accultomed  to  be  edified 
under  the  exhortations  of  Air. 
Cruden,  will  recognize,  in  this  vo¬ 
lume,  his  genuine  productions, 
and  confider  him,  though  dead,  as 
yet  fpeaking  to  them. 

Dr.  Prieitley’s  *4  Difcourfes  on 
various  Subjects,  including  feveral 
on  particular  occafions,”  confiit, 
partly,  of  fuch  as  have  been  printed 
Separately,  on  different  occafions  ; 
find,  panly,  of  Rich  as  are  new  to 
the  public.  The  fubjefis  of  the 
latter  are,  the  Danger  of  bad  Ha¬ 
bits  ;  the  Duty  of  not  being  afliam- 
ed  of  the  Gofpel  ■  glorying  in  the 
Crofs  of  Chrili  ;  taking  the  Crofs 
and  following  Chriif  ;  and  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Chi'iilianity  from  the  Per- 
fecutions  of  Chriilians.  Thefe  fub- 
jedts  are  treated  in  a  familiar  and 
ufeful  manner,  with  the  author’s 
ufdal  good  fenfe  and  liberality  ; 
find  will  afford  pleafure  and  inilruc- 
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tion  to  thofe  who  hold  no  acq  mi  a  ti¬ 
tan  ce  with  the  doctor’s  peculiar  e« 
pinions. 

From  the  number  of  Engle  fer- 
rnons  which  have  been  publifbed 
during  the  prefent  year,  we  fliali 
fclcCf  only  the  two  following  as  the 
objects  of  our  particular  notice. 
The  fir  ft  is  Dr,  Horfley’s  difeourfe 
44  On  the  Analogy  between  the 
Light  of  Iiifpiration,  and  the  Light 
of  Learning,  as  Qualifications  for 
the  Miniftry  ;  preached  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  Church  of  Glocefler,  at  a 
public  ordination  of  Priefts  and 
Deacons,”  The  intention  of  the 
author  is  to  (hew,  that  as  the  mira¬ 
culous  gifts  bellowed  upon  the  fir  ft 
preachers  of  Chriftianity,  were  de¬ 
signed  to  fupply  the  want  of  learn¬ 
ing,  44  fo,  in  thefe  later  ages, 
learning  is  inflead  of  them  and 
that  the  practice  of  modern  embu- 
fiafts,  who  affedf  to  defpife  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  to  depend  on  their 
zeal  and  fervor,  is  not  lefs  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  true  fpirit  of  the 
apolles,  and  the  genuine  meaning 
of  their  language  refpedting  the 
vain  pretenders  to  fcience,  than  it 
is  contrary  to  reafon  and  common 
fenfe.  This  difeourfe  is  a  learned 
and  elegant  compofition  ;  and  dif- 
covers  marks  of  Dr.  Horfiev’s  ufuai 
ingenuity  and  acutenefs.  But  we 
cannot  give  our  fanffion  to  feveral 
of  his  incidental  observations,  and 
the  conclufions  which  he  draws 
from  them.  And  we  imagine,  that 
many  of  his  readers  will  objeff,  in 
the  firft  inffance,  to  the  conjecture 
on’ which  his  fubfequent  reafon  mg' 
is  built ;  viz.'  that  there  were  nine 
diftindt  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
fpirit  befiowed  upon  the  firff  Chrif- 
tian  churches,  and  nine  diffindf  es=» 
clefiaftical  offices,  correfponding  to 
the  former :  and  that  in  thefe  offi¬ 
ces  is  evidently  difcenuble  the  eda- 
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bUftmient  of  a  Chriftian  hierarchy, 
within  little  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  alter  the  death  of  Clirifh. 

1  he  other  fin $»  le  iermon  of  which* 

o 

\Ve  fliall  make  any  mention,  is  that 
of  Dr.  Price  on  u  The  Evidence  of 
a  future  Period  of  Improvement  in 
the  S?ate  of  Mankind  ;  with  the 
Means  and  Duty  of  promoting  it  * 
delivered  to  the  Suppo  ters  of  a  New 
Academ 'cal  Inflitution  among  Pro- 
teftant  DiHeiifers.”  This  difcourfe 
is  written  under  fuch  liberal  and  en¬ 
larged  views  of  things,  as  mull  ren¬ 
der  it  highly  acceptable  to  the  ge¬ 
nerous  and  benevolent  mind.  The 
leading:  idea  of  the  author,  that 
human  nature  is  iri  a  gradual  ftate 
of  progremon,  is  a  pleating  and 
beau  til  til,  as  well  as  a  philofophi- 
cal  idea,  and  is  ably  lupported  by 
an  appeal  to  feripture  and  tc  faCts. 
His  obfervations  on  the  analogy 
between  the  improvements  in  na¬ 
tural,  and  in  religious  knowledge, 
are  fenftble  and  ftriking  ;  and  his 
coiiclufion  fair  and  juft,  that  “  it 
would  be  ftrange,  indeed,  if  men 
were  not  likely  to  underftand  reli¬ 
gion  beft,  when  they  underlined 
beft  all  other  fubjeCts ;  or  if  an  in- 
creafe  of  general  knowledge  only 
left  us  more  in  the  dark  in  Theolo¬ 
gy.”  The  reafons,  alfo,  which  he 
aftigns  for  the  flow  and  partial  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Chriftianity  in  the 
wo;  Id,  are  convincing  and  fatisfac- 
|  tory.  To  this  difcourfe  there  are 
annexed  reports  of  the  progrefs  and 
1  funds  of  the  new  inftitution  ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  fpirit  and 
liberality  of  its  founders  continue 
warm  and  aCtive,  as  at  the  fir  ft  ; 
i  and  that  they  enjoy  increaftng  pro- 
IpeCIs  of  its  extenftve  utility « 

As  we  have  no  recollection  of 
the  publication  of  any  metaphyfical 
treatifes,  during  the  prefent  year* 
we  fhall  now  proceed*  according  to 
nitt  eflablifhed  orders  to  take  notice 


of  fuch  works  as  are  to  be  referred  to 

i  ’  ,«v?  * 

ttie  head  of  government  and  law;..  . 

In  “  An  Hiilorical  View  of  the 
Englifn  Lfovernme-nq  icc.»  Jbv  johri 
Millar,  eftq,  P.rafeftur  of  Law  in 
the  Uniyerjity  of  GlajVNv/f  ue 
meet  with -an  intefefting  dilplay  of 
the  gradual  progrefs  o(  the  Engljjh 
conftitutioAj  frorp  the  eadieft  pe¬ 
riods  of  its  hiftory*.  accompanied 
with  pbliofophical  rcffeCliqns  -on 
human  nature,  and.  the  progrefs  of 
foe  ie  tv  a  The  whole,  of  the  author's 
plan  is.  divided  by  hjm  into  three 
books  a  The  fir  ft  comoreHends  the 
feries  ot  events  from  the  iettle.npent 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conqueft ;  the  fecond  from 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  a  c  cedi  on  of  the  houfe  '.of 
Stewart ;  and  the  third  from  the 
reign  of.  James  the  Firft  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  time.  In  his  firft  book  MV* 
Millar,  after,  giving  a  preliminary 
account  of  theilate  of  Britain  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman?*  trp^ts 
of  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the 
northern  Barbarians;  the  diviiion 
of  the  country  under  the  various 
chiefs  by  whom  that  people  were 
conduced ;.  the  fuhfequent  union 
of  thofe  principalities  under  one 
fovereign  ;  and  the  courfe  of  public 
tranfaCtioiis  under  the  Saxon  and 
Danifti  monarchs.  In  a  ciofe  and. 
diligent  im-e (ligation  of  thefe  dark 
times  in  which  the  foundation  of 
our  prefent  conftitution  was  laid, 
our  author  has  given  fuch  eviden¬ 
ces  of  patient  enquiry,  and  calm, 
judicious  reafoning,  as  refled:  the 
higheft  honour  on  his  abilities  and 
ingenuity.  The  fecond  book  isde-^ 
voted  to  enquiries  refpedfing  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  Eiigliftjt 
conftitution  at  the  time  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueft;  the  courts  of  juf  ice; 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  ecclehaftical 
jurildiClioli  and  authority  ;  the  hif- 
torv  of  the  parliament;  the  king- 
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ly  power  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Firft,  to  that  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  ;  the  alterations  in  the  date 
of  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice;  the 
eftabiifhmentof the  courts  of  common 
law  at  Weftminfter;  the  petty  jury 
and  the  grand  jury;  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  prevented  the  civil 
law  from  being  fo  much  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  fyilerns  of  Englifh  ju- 
rifprudence,  as  in  that  of  other 
European  count  ties  ;  the  rife  of  the 
court  of  Chancery;  and  the  cir- 
cu  hi  fiances  which  promoted  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  arts,  in  modern 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  this  hook  Mr.  Millar  in* 
vefti  gates  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  Englifh  government 
with  unufual  accuracy  and  perfpi- 
cuity ;  and  when  he  differs  from 
ihofe  who  have  Written  before  him 
on  the  fame  fubjeds,  he  fUpports 
bis  opinions,  either  by  unqueftion- 
able  hiflorical  evidence,  or  by  the 
moft  forcible  and  fat  is  fa  dory  rea- 
foning,  For  the  third  part  of  our 
author’s  plan,  which  is  defigmd 
to  point  out  the  improvement  made 
in  the  Englifh  government,  from 
the  acceftion  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart 
to  the  preterit  time,  with  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  Britifti  conftitution 
in  all  its  principal  branches,  we 
look  forward  with  much  impatience, 
and  with  .the  high  eft  expedations. 
The  ftyle  of  this  work  is,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  nervous  and  cbafte,  arid  Effi¬ 
ciently  ornamented  for  a  philofo- 
.  phical  performance.  And  its  gene- 
.  tai  merits  are  fo  great,  as  to  fee  tire 
to  its  author  a  lifting  reputation  in 
.  the  republic  of  letters. 

“  Fou-Row  :  an  Hiflorical  and  Cri- 
.  tieal  Enquiry  into  the  Phyfiology 
and  Pathology  of  Parliaments,”  is  a 
work  of  that  mixed  complexion,  that 
we  were  for  feme  time  at  a  lofs,  whe¬ 
ther  to  introduce  it  in  this  place  or 
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in  eur  political  departments  Its 
quaint  and  ^enigmatical  title  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  iyllables,  by  which, 
as  we  are  informed,  the  Egyptians 
exprelled  the  executive  power.  In 
the  firft  part  of  t h is  work  the  anchor 
enquires  into  the  origin  and  conlli- 
tution  of  parliaments ;  in  which 
his  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution 
appears  to  be  exceedingly  defedne* 
The  dodrine  of  modern  reformers 
he  deteffs  and  execrates  :  and  as 
they  derive  all  power  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  it 
reiided  originally  with  the  king; 
and  that  parliaments  were  in  their 
ftate  of  perfedion  at  a  time  when 
it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that 
the  Englifh  conftitution  was  but  in 
embryo  ;  when,  as  he  fays,  the 
commons  were  contented  \yhh 
their  own  place,  and  had  not  yet 
conceived  the  flattering,  but  pernh 
cious  idea  of  a  popular  government.” 
In  the  pathological  part  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  real  and 
l'uppofcd  defeds  in  the  prefent  con- 
fin  ution  of  parliamen  t ,  to  get  her  w  i  t  h 
his  new  plan  for  a  reform.  The 
purport  of  this  plan  is,  to  extend 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  but 
under  a  nominal  fubjedion  to  the 
laws;  to  inereafe  the  influence  of 
the  ariftocratic  branch  of  the  con« 
ftitmion  ;  and  to  diminifh  the  power 
of  the  people.  From  this  account 
of  our  author’s  principles,  which 
we  have  given  in  as  comprefted  a 
form  as  poffible,  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  defign  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  publication*  As  to 
its  general  execution,  it  is  written 
in  a  peculiar  and  fanciful,  but  at 
the  fame  time  in  a  fpirited  and 
pleading’  manner :  and  vve  have 
often  found  the  author’s  obferva- 
tions  to  be  acute  and  fenfible,  though 
the  opinions  which  he  endeavours 
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to  eftablifo  are  not  confentaneous 
to  what  we  judge  to  be  the  fp'irit  of 
the  Britilli  conltitution. 

The  Comparative  Refle&ions 
on  the  pail  and  prefent  Political, 
Commercial,  and  Civil  State  of 
Great  Britain,  wi  h  feme  Thoughts 
concerning  Emigration,  by  Rich-* 
ard  Champion,  efq.”  are  delivered 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend, 
dated  at  fea,  in  17 84,  on  the  author ?s 
pa  Rage  fom  Engi-nd  to  America. 
The  fubjeds  of  thefe  letters  are  of 
coniiderable  importance,  and  have 
frequently  employed  the  pens  of 
our  ableli  writers  on  finance,  com¬ 
merce,  and  politics.  After  an  in- 
firoduciory  letter  on  the  motives  for 
his  quitting  this  country,  the  au¬ 
thor  enters  into  a  dlfcuilion  of  the 
national  debt,  and  the  prefent  peace 
eilablifhment,  in  which  he  indulges 
to  the  mod  gloomy  views,  which 
experience  and  the  prefent  date  of 
things  will  by  no  means  concur  in 
j'udi lying.  After  this  he  takes  a 
view  of  the  fydem  of  government 
during  the  prefent  reign  ;  which, 
excepting  the  adminid rations  of  lord 
Rockingham  and  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  he  feverely  cenfures  as  “  an 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  debility 
and  inlolenee,  tyranny  and  corrupt 
tion.”  Mr.  Champion,  in  the  next 
place,  enquires  into  the  principles 
pf  the  different  parties  who  have  by 
turns  fucceeded  to  the  helm,  and 
the  motives  of  the  whig  leaders  in 
forming  the  coalition,  of  which  he 
is  a  friend  and  admirer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fetters  are  on  the  date  of  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  before 
the  war,  and  fince  the  peace  ;  the 
former  and  the  prefent  date  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  on  the  fubjeCl  oi  emi¬ 
gration  from  this  country.  In  thefe 
letters  the  author  is  evidently  guilty 
pf  palpable  errots,  and  biafied  by 
pnjuiiiiiable  prejudices  againfc  th^ 
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country  which  He  has  deferted.  In 
the  repfefentation  which  he  gives 
of  the  corruption  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  comparifon  which  he 
draws  between  the  vices  of  Rome 
beiore  its  fall,  and  thofe  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  England,  he  exaggerates 
matters  beyond  all  poffible  truth. 
We  do  not  fay  that  many  pf  his 
obfervatiohs  relating  to  France,  the 
principles  of  foreign  commerce^ 
and  the  public  manners,  are  not  de» 
ferving  of  attention  an]  regard : 
but  his  reded  ions  are  to  frequently* 
accompanied  by  the  edufipns  of  a, 
virulent  party  lpirit,  that  they  are 
not  likely  so  fecure  to  themfelves  a 
difpadionate  and  favourable  recep*. 
tion. 

From  the  pen  of  the  marquis  de 
Cafaux,  the  public  hath  received  a 
“  fecon'd**  and  a  third  Continua¬ 
tion  of  Thoughts  on  the  Mechanifm 
of  Societies.”  In  thefe  publications 
our  lively  and  entertaining  writer 
engages  in  a  vindication  of  the  doc? 
trines  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his 
former  work,  againil  the  objections 
which  have  been  brought  againft 
them  as  paradoxical  and  vifiqnary*, 
Though  we  think  that,  in  feverat 
inflances,  he  hath  fucceeded,  and 
have  received  greater  pleafure  from 
his  defences,  than  from  his  original 
thoughts,  yet  we  find  ourfelves  ob* 
liged  Hill  to  except  again!!  many  of 
his  principles  and  conclufions,  Thefe 
continuations,  however,  held  out 
to  the  Britiflx  reader  the  fame  bright 
profpeds  with  the  author’s  former, 
work  ;  and  may  be  recommended  aa 
affording  a  proper  antidote  to  that 
gloominefs  and  defpondency,  whicE 
the  dark  colourings  and  ominous 
predictions  of  the  fall  mentioned 
writer  are  calculated  to  excit^a 
“  A  Political  Survey  of  the  Pre^ 
fent  State  of  Europe,  by  £.  A* 
W.  Zimmcmiann,  Profelfor  of  Na« 
tural  Phiiofophy  at  Bruqfwic2”con« 
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fills  of  lixtcen  different  tables,  con¬ 
taining  'a  general  comparative  view 
pi  the  forpe%  government,  extent 
and  pppulation  of  the  cl:  lie  rent  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe  *3  to  Which  are 
added,  obfervations  and  remarks  on 
the  productions,  wealth  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  countries  which  he 
deferibes.  The  author  does  not 
prefect  this  wo  k  to  his  readers  “  as 
the  rcfult  and  eifence  of  what  is 
known  concerning  the  prefent  date 
of  Europe,”  but  only  as  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  larger  tveatife,  which  he 
means  to  fill  up,  at  a  future  pe¬ 
riod,  'with  more  circumflantial  and 
better' arranged  intelligence. ”■  The 
‘chief  fburces  of  his  information 
have  been  the  political  works  of 
his  countrymen  the  Germans, 
whole  attention  has  been  very  much 
engaged,  of  late  years,  by  fuch  kind 
or  difquilitions.  From  the  work 
before  us  we  have  received  much 
pdeafp! e  and  information,  which  we 
confid'er.as  ah  earned  only  of  what 
We  may  farther  expect  from  the  au¬ 
thors  abilities  and  application. 

The’  y*  Defence  of  the  Conftitu- 
tlqn  of  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  John  Adams, 
L.L.DT  was  publifhed  to  combat 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Turgot’s  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Price,  that  the  hates  of 
America,  in  forming  their  conllitu- 
tiorif,  have  imitated  the  cuiloms  of 
England,  without  any  particular 
motive  ;  and  that  inflead  of  collect¬ 
ing  all  authority  into  one  centre, 
that  of  the  nation,  they  have  efta- 
bllihed  different  bodies  j  a  body  of 
reprelVntatives,  a  council,  and  a 
governor,  becaufe  there  is  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  ho ufe  of  commons,  a  houfe 
of.  lords,  and  a  king.  The  great 
ohjedt  of  Mr.  Adams  is  to  enquire 
Intp  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Turgot’s 
^determinate  exprefiian,  “  one  cen¬ 
tre,  that  of  the  nation  to  expofe 
abfurdity  of  his  theory  •  and' to 


Esew,  that  a  mixture  of  the  three 
powers,  the  regal,  the  arifcouc-uical, 
and  the  democraticai,  properly  ba¬ 
lanced,  compotes  the  moil  perfect 
form  of  government,  and  is  the  belt 
calculated  tor  the  fecurity  of,  poli¬ 
tical  happinefs,  Of  this  important 
and  interehing  work,  two  volumes 
have  been  pubiifned  during  the  pre-» 
lent  year.  In  the  fir  ft  volume  the. 
author  examines,  with  a  penetrating 
and  philofophical  eye  tfic  moil  ce¬ 
lebrated  Hates  and  common  wealths 
of  antiquity,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  bell  ancient  and  modern  philo*? 
fophers,  who  have  written  on  the 
pnnciples  of  their  government. 
Elis  remarks  on  thefe  are  feniible 
and  valuable  ;  and  his  ccnclu  lions 
are  fupported  by  an  appeal  to  the 
unequivocal  and  decifive  teilimony 
of  hifeory  and  experience.  In  the 
fecond  volume  Mr.  Adams  lays  be-? 
fore  his  readers  a  fkctch  of  the  h if- 
tory  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
middle  age  ;  to  which  he  has  an¬ 
nexed  obfervath  ns  on  the  excellen¬ 
cies  and  imperfections  of  their  go¬ 
vernments.  Thefe  oblervations  are 
ingenioully  and  forcibly  applied  by 
him  to  the  confirmation  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  principle.  Of  this  work  we 
cannot  but  exprefs  a  very  high  and 
favourable  opinion.  It  pofieffes  nu¬ 
merous  proofs  of  the  author’s  learn¬ 
ing,  judgment,  and  manlinefs  of 
femimenr,  as  well  as  of  his  fincere 
and  ardent  defire  to  be  ferviceahle 
to  his  native  country.  Euc  we, 
perhaps,  are  the  mote  partial  in  its 
favour,  on  account  of  the  fine  pane¬ 
gyric  which  it  contains  on  our  own 
happy  conllitution  j  a  panegyric 
which  is  fupported  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  general  reafonmg,  hut  by 
authentic  iadts  and  determinate  ex¬ 
periments. 

The  “  Observations  on  the  Land 
Revenue  of  the  Crown,”  contain 
an  authentic  and  accurate  account 
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of  all  the  crown  lands ;  of  the 
changes  in  their  valu.e5  at  different 
periods,  from  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror  to  the  prefent  time  ; 
and  the  ftrong  reafons  which  may 
be  alledged  in  favour  of  the  propofed 
alienation  or  them.  This  land  re¬ 
venue  the  author  divides  into  fuch 
hereditaments  of  the  crown,  as 
4S  may  be  laid  to  be  either  iir  poffef- 
iion  and  actual  enjoyment,  or  in 
reverfion  and  expectancy.  Of  the 
former  kind  are,  firft,  the  demife- 
able  e (iates,  which  being  adfuallv 
leafed  our,  or  in  a  courfe  of  leafing, 
produce  a  rent  annually,  and  alfo  a 
line  upon  renewal.  Secondly,  fee- 
farm  rents,  and  other  rents  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  Thirdly,  honours,  ma¬ 
nors,  and  hundreds,  not  in  leafe, 
but  under  the  care  of  fiewards  ap¬ 
pointed  by  patent,  or  by  conftitu- 
tion  from  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  Fourthly,  lands  in  the 
occupation  of  the  crown  for  the 
convenience  of  his  majefty  or  the 
public  le twice.  And,  fifthly,  all 

eftates  and  interefts  which  the  crown 
hath  in  fbreffs  and  wafies.  Of  the 
other  kind,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  being  in  reverfion  or  expectancy, 
are  all  hereditaments  which  may 
come  to  the  crown.  Firft,  for  want 
of  heirs  ;  or  lecondly,  by  forfeiture  ; 
or  thirdly,  by'  the  limitation  of  re¬ 
mainders  to  the  crown.’*  We  have 
particularly  fpecified  thefe  different 
branches  of  the  land  revenue,  to 
give  our  readers  a  general  idea  upon 
the  fubjedt.  After  ftating  the  whole 
amount  of  this  revenue,  and  dc- 
feribinor  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
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now  managed,  the  author  fuggelrs 
a  variety  of  meafures  and  projedts 
for  the  improvement  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  ohjedt.  Thefe  obfervations  are 
the  relult  of  great  attention  to  the 
fubjedf,  and  convey  much  ufeful 
infen  mat  ion  to  thofe  who  are  defir- 
pus  of  becoming  acquainted  with 


And  they  are  peculiarly  feaFonable, 
at  the  prelent  time,  when  it  is  the 
enquiry  of  parliament,  how  they 
can  heft  convert  thefe  unimproved 
and  negledfed  efhtes  into  an  object 
of  great  national  benefit,  If  public 
fame  is  to  be  credited,  the  author  of 
this  interefting  work  is  the  honour¬ 
able  Mr,  John  Sf.  John,  who  was 
lor  many  years  furveyor  of  the 
crown  lands  ;  and  who,  confequent- 
ly,  mull  be  peculiarly  qualified  to 
colled!  and  to  digeft  fuch  a  body  ©f 
information. 

“  An  Account  of  all  the  Manors, 
Szc.  in  the  different  Counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  held  by  Leafe  from 
the  Crown,  as  contained  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commiffioners  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the- State  and  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Forefts,  &c.r* 
will  be  principally  acceptable  to 
perfons  po Hefting,  or  interefted  ia, 
eftates  held  by  leafe  from  the  crown, 
and  to  gentlemen  of  the  law.  The 
particulars  of  this  account  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  columns,  under  diftindf 
heads.  The  firft  gives  the  counties 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  brief 
defeription  of  the  lands,  houfes, 
&c.  demifed  in  each.  To  thefe 
fucceed  the  names  of  the  leffees  ; 
the  dates  of  the  laft  leafes  ;  the  terms 
thereby  granted  ;  the  periods  of  ex¬ 
piration  ;  the  yearly  value  of  the 
prefni files,  by  the  laft  furvey;  the 
fines  received  on  the  renewal  ;  the 
old  rents  formerly  received ;  the 
increafed  and  new  rents  furch  urged, 
and  to  take  place  when  the  old  ones 

A  - 

determine;  and  obfervations  on  par¬ 
ticular  matters  contained  in  the  ref- 
pe<ftive  leafes. 

Of  a  fimilar  nature  is  another 
publication,  entitled,  “  Report  of 
the  Commiffioners  appointed  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  State  and  Condition 
of  the  .Woods,  Forefts,  and  Lande 
Revenue  of  the  Crown.’* 

Mr.  Hewlett,  in  his  pamph’d^ 
i  called, 
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called,  “  Enelofures  a  Caufe  of 
proved  Agriculture,  of  Plenry  and 
Cheapnefs  of  Provisions,  of  Popu¬ 
lation,  and  of  both  Private  and  Na¬ 
tional  Wealth,  Sec,”  enters  into  a 
particular  examination  of  a  pamph¬ 
let  published  about  two  years  ago, 
called,  a  “  Political  Enquiry  into 
the  Confequences  of  encloiing  Wade 
Lands,  &c,  and  (he  14  Curfory  Re¬ 
marks  upon  Enelofures,  by  a  Cour> 
try  Farmer,”  which  we  noticed  in 
our  Regider  of  the  lad  year.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  examination,  our 
intelligent  author  reafons  with  his 
itfual  force  and  pe»:fpicuity?  and  fa- 
tisfabforily  points  out  the  errors  and 
inaccuracies  of  hio  antagonids  ; 
while  he  edahlifhes  the  pofetions 
with  which  he  lets  out,  by  a  detail 
of  apute  and  maderly  arguments. 

The  44  Suggedions  for  rendering 
the  Enclofure  of  common  Fields 
and  wade  Lands  a  Source  of  Popu¬ 
lation  and  Riches,  by  Thomas  Stone, 
Land  and  Tythe  Surveyor/-  are  in¬ 
tended  to  counteract  the  vulgar  pre¬ 
judices  againd  the  practice  for  which 
fee  contends  ;  anams  they  are  penned 
in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner, 
they  are  better  adapted  than  more 
clofe  and  laborious  invefligations, 
to  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
chiefly  deflgned. 

The  44  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Society  for  improving 
the  Britifh  Fiflieries,  with  a  Plan 
for  the  Erection  of  Villages,”  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  production  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  judicious  writer,  and 
to  merit  the  attention  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  to  whom  it  is  addrefled.  One 
particular  objedt  of  his  pamphlet  is, 
to  recommend  the  letting  out  land 
<on  budding  leafes  lor  twenty-one 
years,  in  dead  of  eredling  buildings 
at  the  expence  of  the  fociety,  How 
far  his  propofal  may  meet  with,  or 
oppofe  the  prejudices  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  we  are  not  competent  to  de¬ 


termine.  We  doubt  not,  however, 
but  that  the  directors  will  deiibe« 
rately  weigh  this  and  every  other 
circ  mdance  which  is  meant  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  great 
national  objedt. 

44  A  Coliedtion  of  Pamphlets  con* 
cerning  the  Poor  j  with  Abdradts 
of  Poor’s  Rates ;  Expences  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Houfes  of  Indudry,  & c.’? 
contains,  j .  Some  Propofals  for  em¬ 
ploying  of  the  Poor,  efpecially  in 
and  about  the  City  of  London.  By 
Thomas  Firrnln.  Fil'd  printed  in 
1 6/3.  2.  Bread  for  the  Poor;  or, 

a  Method  of  fliewing  how  the  Poor 
may  be  maintained  and  duly  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  a  far  more  plentiful, 
and  yet  cheaper  Manner  than  they 
now  are.  By  R.  D.  printed  at  Exe¬ 
ter,  1698.  3.  Giving  Alms  no  Cha¬ 
rity.  By  Daniel  De  Foe.  Firft 
printed  in  1704.  4.  A  Letter  to 

the  Citizens  of  Glafgow,  contain¬ 
ing  a  fliort  View  of  the  Management 
of  the  Poor  Funds.  By  a  Citizen  of 
Glafgow,  Printed  in  1783.  5.  Some 
Reflections  on  the  Poor’s  Rates,  and 
fome  Tables  taken  from  the  Abdract 
of  the  Returns  of  the  Overfeers  of 
the  Poor,  made  to  theHoufeof  Com¬ 
mons  in  1776.  6.  Specimen  of 

Books  of  Accounts  for  Parifh  Poor, 
Thefe  pamphlets  do  all  of  them 
contain  ufeful  hints  and  obfervations 
on  the  fubjedts  to  which  they  refer; 
and  are  particularly  deferving  of 
recommendation  at  a  time  when  the 
attention  of  the  nation  isdiredfedto 
revifal  and  corredlion  ofour  poor  laws. 

The  44  Confederations  on  the 
Bills  for  the  better  Relief  and 
Employment  of  the  Poor,  See.  in- 
tended  to  be  offered  to  Parliament 
this  Seflion,  by  Thomas  Gilberta 
efq.”  are  the  fruits  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  long  and  patient  attention  to 
the  fubjedt  of  our  poor  laws  and 
their  improvement.  The  principal 
propofals  in  his  plan  of  reformation 
..  -  c  are? 
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are,  that  each  county  fhould  be  di¬ 
vided  into  difbifts  ;  that  i(  certain 
commiilioners  fhould  be  named  in 
the  bill  tor  each  county;  and  that 
they,  as  perfons  belt  qualified  from 
their  refidence  and  knowledge  of 
the  country,  fhould  prefcribe  what, 
and  what  number  of  panfh.es  fhould 
be  thrown  into  a  diftnet  and  that 
houfes  of  industry  fhould  be  erected 
in  each  district:  for  the  refidence  and 
employment  of  the  poor.  Theie 
are  the  objects  which  are  intended 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  Sir  it  of 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  bills  ;  and  which  are 
examined  and  difcuffed  in  the  pam¬ 
phlet  before  us.  The  incorporating 
the  poor  or  Several  pari  flies  together, 
is  an  experiment  which  hath  already 
been  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  it  fhould  appear 
from  the  returns  delivered  in  to  the 
Iioufe  of  commons,  with  consider¬ 
able  fuccefs.  Thefe  indances  the 
author  adduces  in  fupport  of  that 
alteration  in  our  poor  laws  for  which 
he  is  an  advocate ;  and  hopes  that 
he  may  be  f4  j. unified  in  the  confi¬ 
dence,  that  what  has  had  a  good 
effect  in  fome  counties,  may  be  likely 
to  produce  the  fame  good  effedt  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  efpe.ciallv  when 
further  improved  by  fuggeflions 
founded  on  later  experience.”  What¬ 
ever  be  the  opinion  generally  enter¬ 
tained  of  this  new  fyftem,  and 
however  powerful  the  objections 
which  may  be  brought  again  if  it, 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  entitled  to  the  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgments  of  his  country. 
His  labour  and  induflry  have  been 
unwearied  and  unexampled  ;  and 
whether  fuccefs  attend  them  orother- 
wife,  he  muff  enjoy  thofe  pleading 
gratifications  which  are  the  reward 
of  active  benevolence. 

“  A  Draught  of  a  Bill  for  the 
Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor, 
with  Introductory  Remarks,  &c.” 

an  inteiefting  and  well  written 
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pamphlet,  in  which  the  author  un*1 
dertakes  to  prove,  that  all  our  alarms 
refpeCring  the  poor,  have  their  fource 
only  in  the  mi  (application  of  the 
parifli  money,  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  the  general  negkkft  of 
finding  proper  employment  for  thofe 
who  are  able;  and  that  a  revifionary 
act,  founded  on  the  fpirit  of  our 
prefen t  iyilem,  «*  will  ktrmount 
every  obftacle,  and  produce  a  reform 
at  once  firnple,  certain,  and  imme¬ 
diately  beneficial.”  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  hoftile  to  thofe  parts  of  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  plan  which  recommend  the 
e  fta  blifhme  n  t  of  cou  a  t  v  work  ho  u  fes , 
and  the  appointment  of  public  com- 
miffioners  inffead  of  the  prefen r  ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  poor.  One  part  of 
his  pamphlet  is  employed  in  fug- 
gefiingthe  idea  of  pMfh  wo  kfhops, 
which  by  affording  employment  to 
the  mduffrious  poor,  would  enable 
them  to  relieve  themfelves  ;  and 
leave  them  at  liberty  to  retire  from 
them  every  day,  41  to  the  comforts 
of  their  own  fire  fide,  and  to  engape 
m  any  other  occupation  that  might 
offer.”  The  reflexions,  of  this  ano¬ 
nymous  writer  are  fo  fen  Able,  dil- 
paflionate,  and  humane,  that  we 
cannot  bur  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
a  reform  of  our  poor  la  vs. 

The  author  or  “  the  True  Alarm! 
an  Effay,  ihewing  the  pernicious 
Influence  of  ITou fes  of  Indu . i  ry  on 
the  Political  Interefls  of  this  Conn- 
try,  ”  argues,  alfo,  finlibly-  and 
fhrewdly,  againfl.  the  impolicy  as 
well  as  inhumanity  of  uniting  great 
numbers  of  the  poor  under  one  ju» 
rifdidtioo,  and  in  one  houfe.  Such 
a  plan,  he  apprehends,  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  dccreafe  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  have  a  fatal  influence  m 
44  fubduing'the  manly  fpirit  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  who, 
poor  as  they  may  be,  are  our  great 
dependance  for  protection,  fliould 

our 
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©ur  national  iatereff  or  fa fcty  be  in 
danger  from  foreign  invasion  or  do- 
metric  broils  ;  and  who,  poor  as  the 
lowed'  are,  ought  not  furelv  to  have 
their  condition  rendered  Hill  Worfe, 
by  reducing*  them  to  a  (bate  of  11a- 
venq  in  the  fatal  confequences  of 
which  even  their  fupeiiors  might 
in  time,  be  involved.59 

u  A  General  Plan  of  Parochial 
and  Provincial  Police,  by  William 
Man  Godfchall,  efq.  one  of  his 
Majeffv’s  J  u  lb  ices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  County  of  Surry, 59  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  intelligent  and  judicious 
author,  who  endeavours  to. promote 
the  great  work  of  public  reforma¬ 
tion,  by  urging  on  his  brother  ma- 
giffrates  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
by  a  ffridi  execution  of  the  laws 
calculated  to  fupport  morality,  and 
by  an  attention  to  the  inffrudiion 
and  morals  of  the  riling  generation 
of. the  poor.  The  inffru&ians,  like- 
wife,  which  he  has  added,  to  over¬ 
feeds  and  conftables,  for  better  re¬ 
gulating-  their  refpedling  parifhes, 
See.  appear  well  calculated  by  the 
worthy  author  to  give  them  a  fami¬ 
liar  and  di  Hindi  com  prehen  Hon  of 
the  general  duties  of  their  offices. 

Mr.  Gale  in  his  fourth  effay  “  on 
trie  Nature  and  Principles  of  Public 
Credit,  & c.”  brings  forward  a  va¬ 
riety  of  objedlions  againil  the  fyf- 
tem  of  redemption  laid  down  in  the 
late  acf  of  parliament  for  dilcharg- 
ing  the  public  debts  5  and  explains 
the  means  by  which  the  linking  fund 
‘‘  may  be  prefi-rved  in  its  proper 
line  ot  iervice.  5  This  effay  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  fedlions.  In  the 
Hrtf  Mr.  Gale  confiders  the  contents 
of  the  late  abb,  which  he  declares 
to  be  not  only  extremely  defective, 
but  entirely  ineffediual ;  as  the  ac^ 
tual  redudtion  of  the  debt,  for  which 
it  was  intended  to  provide,  can  only 
take  place  in  the  time  of  peace,  and 
hat  fuel*  pas  ts  of  the  debt  as  fh$li 


be  redeemed  during  peace,  rnufi  in¬ 
evitably  be  again  incurred  during 
war.  in  the  fecond  left  ion,  lie  is 
engaged  in  pointing  out  the  means 
of  correcting  that  defedt,  and  of 
rendering  the  fmkinwfund  efficient, 
as  well  during  war  as  peace.  This, 
he  fays,  may  be  done,  by  a  con- 
verfion  of  the  debt  into  Hocks  bear¬ 
ing  a  higher  intereil  than  that  ef 
the  marker,  fubjebt  to  a  limited  ten¬ 
der  for  the  periodical  redemption  of 
the  capital.  The  third  fedlion  is 
on  the  comparative  value  of  annuity- 
blocks  bearing  different  rates  of  in- 

o 

terefl,  and  fubjedl  to  different  ten- 
clefs  for  their  redemption.  In  the 
fourth  fedlion  we  are  prefented  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs, 
and  preietit  llate  of  the  public  debts. 
From  this  Ihort  account  of  the  work 
before  us,  our  readers  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  plan,  which  he  fupports  with 
conffderable  abilities  and  ingenuity. 
To  this  Eibay  are  added,  in  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  many  ufeful  tables  of  the 
comparative  values  of  redeemable 
annuity-ffocks,  bearing  different 
rates  @f  intereft,  fubjedt  to  different 
tenders  for  the  redemption  of  the 
capital. 

The  author  of  “  Confiderati- 
onson  the  Annual  Million  Bill,  ‘&c.,s 
expreffies,  likewife,  his  diffatisfadtioii 
with  it,  chiefly,  on  account  of  that 
part  of  its  principle  which  admits 
of  borrowing  money,  in  cafe  of  a 
deficiency.  This  pra&ice  he  repro¬ 
bates  as  unpolitical  and  ruinous;  and 
warmly  attacks  thofe  writers  who 
have  recommended  it.  The  mea- 
fures  which  he  recommends  for  dif- 
charging  the  public  burthens  are, 
by  all  honourable  means  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  preferve  the  continuance  of 
peace  ;  ceconomy  ;  a  finking  fund 
fupported  by  a  clear  annual  furplus, 
and  not  by  loans ;  to  lower  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  our  debts  when  that  can 

wklj 
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with  propriety  be  done ;  to  avoid 
ftew  loans,  •  if  poffible  ;  but  if  that 
nuifi,  be  to  create  new  funds  which 
fUail  be  more  than  fufficient  to  pay 
the  intereft ;  and  laftly,  to  put  an 
end,  at  once,  to  a  very  heavy  an* 
nual  expence,  and  to  the  principal 
cauie  of  a  confiderable  part  of  our 
prefent  national  debt,  by  the  refto- 
ration  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Spaniards, 
for  a  proper  equivalent. 

-  The  intention  of  44  An  Exami¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Plan  for  dimi- 
nftlilng  the  Public  Debt,  by  means 
of  a  Sinkin.tr  Fund,”  is  to  give  fuch 
an  account  of  that  plan  as  may  be 
intelligible  to  tbofe  whole  knowledge 
of  calcula  tion  is  exceedingly  limited 
and  confined.  And  this  intention 
the  author  has  executed  in  a  clear  and 
iatisfaclory  manner.  In  an  five  ring 
fome  of  the  vulgar  objections  to  the 
miailler’s  plan,  tie  explains  the 
operation  of  it  during  the  period  of 
four  years  and  a  half,  and  eighteen 
years  refpe&ively  ;  from  which,  the 
time  neceflary  to  liquidate  the  whole 
of  the  debt,  will  he  found  a  plain 
and  eafy  matter  of  calculation. 

•Mr.  Herrenfehwand’s  “Dilfertati- 
onon  the  Public  Credit  of  European 
Nations.,”  is  a  continuation  of  his 
Syflem  of  modern  political  Gecono- 
my>  °1  which  we  gave  an  account 
in  our  lift  Annual  Regifter.  This 
work,  while.it  adds  freili  teipimony 
to.  the  ingenuity  and  good  fenfe  of 
the  author,  affords  new  infiances  of 
his  blameable  fondnefs  for  hyporhe- 
fis  and  needlefs  digrelfion,  and  of 
his  too  frequently  drawing  conclu- 
iions  from  petitions  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  which  are  fupported  by  Jr  s 
bare  afiertion,  and  not  by  prooh 
As  we  are  taught  to  expebt  future 
differ  tations  from  Mr.  Herrenfch- 
wand,  before  his  fcheine  is  com¬ 
pleted,  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our 
renewed  wilh,  that  he  would  be 
ipore  careful  to  avoid  thole  failings 
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which  defiroy  the  importance  and 
value"  of  his  labours.  And  if  he 
had  not  been  fo  free  and  magnificent 
in  his  premifes  of  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
from  the  fyftem  which  he  is  to  pro¬ 
duce,  we  fliould  wait  for  it  with, 
more  favourable  imprdfions,  and 
with  fewer  apprehenfions  of  a  dilap- 
pointment,  < 

The  44  Difcourfe  on  the  external 
Commerce  of  European  Nations,’9 
by  the  fame  gentleman,  contains 
many  juft  and  fen iibfe  obfervations 
on  the  improper  attachment  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  France  to  external  com¬ 
merce,  while  they  have  neglebted 
their  internal  ;  and  retarded  the 
prefperity  to  which  they  might 
have  arrived,  by  impeding  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  mifapplying  the  force  of 
national  indulbry.  But  though  we 
admit  of  ihe  general  principle  for 
which  our  author  contends,  we  do 
not  always  feel  the  force  of  his  rea~ 
foiling,  and  are  forty  to  obferve  the 
fame  impci febtions  in  this  difcourfe, 
as  in  thole  productions  of  his  which 
we  have  already  noticed. 

With  uncommon  pleafure  have 
we  perufed  a  44  Defence  of  Ufury  ; 
{hewing  the  Impolicy  of  the  prefent 
legal  Refiraints  on  the  Terms  of 
pecuniary  Bargains  ;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Friend  ;  by  Jeremr 
Bentham,  of  LincolnVInn,  eiq/* 
In  this  ingenious  and  valuable  work, 
the  author  lays  down  the  following 
proportion,  viz.  44  that  no  man  of 
ripe  years,  and  of  a  found  mind, 
acting  freely,  and  with  his  eyes 
open,  ought  to  be  hindered,  with  a 
view  to  his  advantage,  from  mak-i 
ing  fiMli  bargain,  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  money,  as  he  thinks  fit: 
nor  any  body  hindered  from  fup- 
plving  him,  upon  any  terms  he 
thinks  proper  to  accede  to.”  The 
truth  of  this  propofition  he  efta- 
blifhes,  by  enquiring  into  the  valff 
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dity  of  the  arguments  which  may 
be  adduced  in  .  fupport  of  the  con¬ 
trary  practice.  Thefe  arguments  he 
dalles  under  five  heads,  viz.  the 
prevention  of  ufury  ;  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  prodigality  ;  the  protection 
of  indigence  againffi  extortion  ;  the 
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repreffion  of  the  temerity  or  pro¬ 
jectors  ;  and  the  protection  of  iim- 
plicity  again  ft  impofition,  On  each 
of  thefe  grounds  he  ihews,  clearly 
and  fatisf ctorily,  that  no  juft  and 
rational  argument  can  be  alledsed 
in  favour  of  the  anti-ufurious  laws. 
With  equal  force  of  rca foiling  does 
he  point  out  the  evils  and  mllchieis 
which  they  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce.  in  the  following  part  of  the 
work,  he  ably  defends  the  clafs  of 
men  called  projectors,  to  whom  this 
country  owes  fo  much  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  her  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures,  from  the  animadveriions 
which  are  thrown  out  againft  them 
by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions.  The  fubjeef  of  this  treatife 
is  exceedingly  interefting  and  im¬ 
portant,  in  a  national  view.  And 
the  argument  and  fpjrit  with  which 
the  author  attacks  the  principle  of 
our  retraining  laws,  will,  probably, 
encage  other  ingenious  writers  in 
the  ferious  and  public  difeuffion  of 
jt.  From  fuch  a  difeuffion  we  may 
ultimately  expedlthe  moft  important 
and  beneficial  confequences.  With 
refpedt  to  the  language  of  this  work, 
it  is,  in  general,  correct  and  perfpi- 
cuous ;  and  though  occasionally  de¬ 
fective  in  elegance,  it  is  by  no  means 
fo  in  pointednefs  and  energy. 

In  the  “  Elements  relating  to  the 
Law  of  I  durances,  bv  john  'Mil¬ 
lar,  jun.  elq.  Advocate,’5  we  have 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  treatifes 
which  have  already  been  publilhed 
on  this  fubjedh  The  fir  ft  part  of 
this  work  relates  to  the  circ  urn  (lances 
^quifite  to  produce  a  valid  infur- 


snee ;  which  are  the  form  of  the 
contract  ;  and  the  accidental  or  de¬ 
signed  effects  of  fraud  and  error,  m 
its  form,  from  either  of  the  pa i ties 
concerned.  To  this  part  is  fuh- 
jolned  an  enquiry,  how  far  the  par¬ 
ties  have  a  right  to  recede  from  their 
engagements.  The  fecund  part  is 
on  the  nature  of  an  infurance-con- 
tradf,  and  the  obligations  a  riling, 
from  it  ;  together  with  the  fubjedi 
of  average,  which  is  clearly  exa¬ 
mined  and  explained.  The  third 
part  is  employed  on  the  circum- 
ftances  peculiar  to  in lu ranee,  which 
extin gui ill  the  obligation  of  the 
panics,  and  vacate  the  policy: :  to 
which  is  added,  a  chapter  on  the 
premium,  and  the  return  of  the 
premium  when  the  policy  is  vacated. 
In  every  part  of  this  work  Mr. 
Miliar  gives  evidence  of  great  pro- 
feilional  induffiry  and  juft  reflection* 
Fits  dodfi ines  and  opinions  are  imp- 
ported  by  authentic  decifions  ;  and 
the  whole  may  be  pronounced  a  ju¬ 
dicious  and  perfpedfive  guide  to  an 
acquaintance  with  this  kind  of  ju- 
lifprudence.  In  the  author’s  intro- 
dudfion  we  meet  with  many  fenfible 
and  ufeful  obfervations  on  the  con- 
trad!  of  infurance  ;  its  nature,  uii-» 
lity,  hi  (lory,  and  fubjects. 

Dr,  Rufh  of  Philadelphia,  in  his 
“  Enquiry  into  the  Effie&s  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Punifiiments  upon  Criminals,  and 
upon  Society,”  argues  very  fenftbly 
on  the  inefficacy  of  fuch  punifh- 
ments  to  produce  reformation  ;  as 
they  are  always  conne&ed  with  in¬ 
famy,  and  deftroy  that  fenfe  of 
fliame  in  the  mind,  which  is  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  prefer  vatives  of  vir¬ 
tue  ;  as  they  are  generally  of  fuch 
fhort  duration,  as  to  produce  none 
of  thole  changes  in  body  or  mind, 
which  are  absolutely  neceffiary  to  re¬ 
form  obftinate  habits  of  vice  ;  and, 
as  experience  teaches  us,  that  they 
rather  tend  to  increafe  prop  endues 

!  1'  to 
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to  crimes.  Many  of  his  obferva- 
tions  alfo,  on  the  effects  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  fpebbtors,  by 
the  fortitude,  infenfibility*  or  dif- 
trdfes  which  delinquents  difcover, 
are  juft  and  philofphicaL  But  we 
think  that  he  is  too  fpeculative  and 
fanciful  in  the  fpecifics  which  he 
prefcribes  for  the  moral  difordcrs  of 
his  patients ;  and,  when  he  fays, 
*4  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  every 
crime  having  its  cure"  in  moral  and 
phyfical  influence,  than  I  have  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
curing  the  intermitting  fever.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  to  find  out  the 
proper  remedy  or  remedies  for  par¬ 
ticular  vices 

u  The  Emperor’s  new  Code  of 
Criminal  Law,  publifhed  at  Vienna, 
and  tranflated  from  the  German  by 
an  Officer,”  appears  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  true  fpirit  of  huma¬ 
nity  and  pbilofophy,  and  to  be  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  promote  the  in- 
terells  of  his  fubje&s.  This  code 
is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  firfi: 
of  which  treats  of  criminal,  and 
the  fecond  of  civil  offences.  From 
that  part  of  the  code  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  puniffiment  of  criminal 
offences,  it  appears,  that  capital  pu- 
niihments  are  to  be  entirely  laid 
afide  ;  and  that  the  offenders  are  to 
be  condemned  to  public  expofure, 
imprifonment  for  a  longer  or  fhorter 
period,  with  different  degrees  of 
confinement,  folitude,  and  hard 
work,  proportioned  to  the  injuries 
which  they  they  have  done  to  io- 
ciet-y.  The  punifhments  to  be  in- 
flidted  for  civil  offences  are,  corpo¬ 
ral  corrections,  the  pillory,  confine¬ 
ment,  condemnation  to  the  public 
works,  fetters,  and  banifiiment  from 
a  determined  place.  No  pecuniary 
penalties  are  to  be  impofed,  except* 
ing  in  the  cafe  of  prohibited  games.* 
Iia  reading  this  code,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  pleafare  from  obferv- 
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ing  its  uniform  tendency  to  mitL 
gate  the  feverity  of  penal  laws  ;  to 
adminifter  impartial  juilice;  and  to 
render  offenders,  after  having  fu fi¬ 
fe  red  the  punifliment  off their  crimes, 
good  and  ufeful  members  of  the 
community.  It  is,  however,  a  new 
experiment  :  and  the  changes 
which  it  introduces  in  the  radical 
laws  of  the  emperor’s  dominions* 
may  produce  fome  temporary  evils^ 
But  if  it  fliQuld  not  meet,  at  ffrffi* 
with  a  favourable  reception  ;  anil 
be  immediately  fucceeded  by  ail  the 
advantages  which  its  compilers  may 
have  expeded  ;  we  have  no  doubt* 
but  that  if  will,  ultimately,  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  moil  important  and 
beneficial  confequences.  The  trans¬ 
lator,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
appears  to  have  executed  his  talk 
with  care  and  fidelity. 

From  4  i  A  Collection  of  Trads 
relative  to  the  Law  of  England, 
from  Manufcripts,  now  firfi:  edited, 
by  Francis  Hargrave,  efq,  Barrifter 
at  Law,”  the  lawyer  and  antiquary 
will  receive  much  gratification  and 
amufement.  It  conliffs  of  two  ma¬ 
nufcripts  of  the  celebrated  lord  Hale, 
presented  to  Mr.  Hargrave  by  Mr® 
George  Hardinge,  folicitor-  general 
to  the  queen  ;  and  various  other 
manufcripts  communicated  by  the 
hon.  Daines  Barrington,  Jofeph  Je~ 
kyll,  fir  John  Sinclair,  lord  chief 
baron  Skynner,  and  others  of  his 
learned  friends.  Among  the  moffc 
valuable  and  interefting  pieces  to 
general  readers,  is  a  T^atife  con¬ 
cerning  the  Cuftoms,  by  lord  chief 
juftice  Hale,  which  abounds  in  im¬ 
portant  and  ufeful  information  ;  and 
another  containing  Confide  rations' 
touching  the  Amendment  or  Alte¬ 
ration  of  Law?,  in  which  the  reader 
will  difcover  marks  of  the  fame  or¬ 
der,  perfpicuity,,  and  depth  off 
thought,  as  difiingulffi  the  other 
works  of  that  judge,  which  have 

al- 
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already  been  publifhed.  Two  of 
the  fuhjedfs  on  which  he  treats,  will 
be  particularly  imerefting  at  this 
time  ;  thole  of  reforms  of  office, 
and  the  crown  lands. 

Mr.  Ruffel,  folicitor  to  the  board 
©f  commiffioners  lor  the  affairs  of  In¬ 
dia,  hath  done  a  very  acceptable  fer- 
%dce  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  and 
to  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  af 
fairs  of  that  commercial  body,  by 
publifhing44  AColledtion  of  Statutes 
concerning  their  Incorporation, 
Trade,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  British  Pofleffions  in 
India,  &ccJ*  This  compilation,  be- 
'fi.de  paffellmg  the  merit  which  is  due 
to  patient  and  tedious  enquiry,  is 
recommended  by  a  copious  and  ac¬ 
curate  Index,  in  which  the  matter 
Is  arranged  alphabetically  ;  and  lays 
open  to  the  public,  for  the  firlf  time, 
frhe  by-laws,  confiitinions,  rules  and 
orders,  for  the  good  government  of 
5he  company,  and  an  abridgment  of 
the  charter  of  incorporation,  arid 
other  important  grants. 

Williams’s  “  Compendious  Bigefl; 
of  the  Statute  Law,  &c.  from  Mag¬ 
na  Chart  a,  to  27  George  III.3  9  will 
recommend  itfelf  to  gentlefneri  of 
the  law,  by  the  judgment  and  ac¬ 
curacy  which  the  author  has  di {co¬ 
vered,  in  compiling  a  copious  ex¬ 
planatory  Index  to  every  add  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  by  the  clear  view 
which  it  affords  of  the  progrefs  of 
the  legiflature  on  the  different  ffub- 
jeSs  which  they  have  invefligated. 

*4  The  Attorney’s  Vade-Mecum, 
and  Client’s  Inftrudfor,  &c.  by 
John  Morgan,  efq.  Barrifter  at 
Law’,  in  Two  Volumes,”  is  defignt  d 
to  facilitate  practitioners  in  the  law 
in  an  acquaintance  with  the  method 
of  profecuting  and  defending  of 
a£tio»s.  In  the  execution  of  this 
work,  the  author  hns  chiefly  adopted 
the  plan  of  Corny  ns’s  Digefl ;  while 
he  has  not  neglc&cd  to  avail  himfclf 


of  Bacon's  Abridgment  j  the  fatef 
reporters  ;  and  other  works  of  ac= 
knowledged  merit  and  utility.  He 
has,  likeWift,  introduced  many  va¬ 
luable  obfervations,  refulting  front 
his  own  expedience.  As  this  work 
is  drawn  up  in  a  plain  and  pcrfpicu- 
ous  manner,  and  all  Latin  terms 
are  avoided,  as  much  as  poffible,  it 
appears  Well  calculated  lor  general 
ufe. 

Dogherty’s  “  Crown  Circuit  Af- 
fiftant  t  being  a  Coliedtion  off  In¬ 
dictments,  Informations,  Convictions 
before  Juftices,  Inquifitions;  Fleas, 
aftd  other  entries  in  Criminal  and 
Penal  Proceedings,”  is  recommended 
as  a  fferviceable  collection  of  prece¬ 
dents,  in  the  branch  of  fpecial 
pleading  £6  which  it  belongs.  To 
this  work  is  added,  a  Table,  its 
which  the  different  crimes  arc  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged,  and  the  ftatutes 
to  which  they  relate,  are  accurately 
pointed  Out* 

“  The  Marriage  Law  of  Scotland 
ftated,  by  John  Martin  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,”  is  published  with  a  view  to 
affeertain  with  precifion,  the  law  on 
a  fubjeCt  of  fuch  great  importance  ; 
which  appears  from  forrie  late  trials 
Hot  to  have  been  generally  and  ac¬ 
curately  known.  I11  this  work  the 
author  endeavours  to  fliew,  from 
the  authority  off  llatutes,  that  no 
confent  of  parties,  followed  by  mu¬ 
tual  acknowledgment ;  that  no  in- 
tercourfe  of  the  fexesin  confequence 
of  a  promife  of  marriage,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  conffititte  a  legal  mattfmo- 
nial  contract  ;  but  that  its  legality 
mud  he  determined  by  aCtual  folem- 
nization.  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church.  It  is  a  faff,  however, 
that  the  deed  (ions  of  the  court  of 
Scotland,  have  for  a  long  period 
paid,  fupported  the  oppofite  doc- 
trine:  which  decifiorls  have  been 
almoft  univerfally  confirmed  by  the 
houfe  of  peers  in  England. 

In 
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In  pure  Mathematics,  we  do  not 
recoih- 6t  any  publication  during  the 
prefent  year,  which  hath  a  claim  on 
our  attention*.  Among  the  produc- 
tipns  of  a  mathematical  nature,  it 
would  be  unjuft  to  overlook  the 
44  Tables  of  Intereft,  from  One 
Pound  to  Five  Hundred  Millions  for 
One  Day  ;  by  which  the  Intereft  of 
any  Sum  of  Money  within  thofe 
Limits,  may  be  found  with  more 
Expedition  than  by  any  Tables  hi- 
hitherto  publiflied.  By  Thomas 
Hurrye’J  Thefe  tables  of  intereft, 
as  far  as  we  have  examined  them, 
appear  to  be  accurate  and  corredl  ; 
and  to  deferve  the  character  claimed 
for  them  in  the  title  page.  To 
thefe  fucceed  other  tables,  fliewing 
the  value  of  the  parts  of  an.  hundred 
weight,  beginning  at  one  pound, 
at  different  prices,  from  is.  to  iL 
4-t.  per  hundred  weight ;  the  va¬ 
lue  of  one  hundred  weight,  and 
one  tun,  at  different  prices  per  pound, 
the  decimal  parts  of  a  foot,  with  its 
ufe  in  computing  the  tonnage  of 
fifips,  & c.  which  are  equally  deferv- 
ing  of  recommendation. 

Imifon’s  44  Compendium  of  Arith¬ 
metic  ;  to  which  is  added,  the  Art 
of  Numbering  by  Numbering  Rods, 
called  Napier’s  Bones, ”  is  alfo  a 
perfpicuous  and  ufeful  guide  to  an 
acquaintance  with  that  art. 

As  Mr.  Young’s 44  Examination  of 
the  3d  and  4th  Definitions  ol  die  Firft 
Book  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Prim- 
cipia,”  appears  to  have  been  enter¬ 
ed  into,  from  a  total  mifapprehen- 
iion  of  fir  Ifaac’s  meaning  where  he 
ipeaks  of  the  Vis  Inertia  of  matter, 
a  particular  account  of  it,  if  it 
could  be  intelligibly  given,  is  un- 
neceffary.  „ 

With  refpedt  to  the  u  Elements 
of  Taffies,  and  Introduction  to  Mi¬ 
litary  Evolutions  for  the  Infantry, 
translated  from  the  original  German, 
by  J.  Laadmann,  Profefibr  of  For- 
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tificstion  and  Artillery  to  the  -Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, p 
w  e  know  not  where  we  can  with  ft* 
much  propriety  intsoduce  the  men¬ 
tion  of  them,  as  in  this  department 
of  our.Regifter.  Thefe  Elements 
were  originally  written  by  a  Pruf- 
fian  general,  whom  the  tranllator 
calls  the  Euclid  of  Tacticians.  He 
begins  his  work  with  inftruCtions 
for  teaching  a  recruit  ;  after  which, 
he  proceeds  to  detail  the  evolutions 
of  a  battalion  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  ,  thofe  of  a  whole  corps*  Ma¬ 
ny  of  his  rules  and  obfervations  will, 
be  found  clear  and  li tuple,  and  de¬ 
ferring  of  the  attention  of  thofe 
officers  who  are  defirous  of  more 
than  a  meer  practical  knowledge  of 
their  proRffion.  Thefe  elements, 
and  the  leffons  which  they  contain, 
are  illuftrated  by  plates,  which  are 
accurately  and  neatly  engraved. 

[When  ws  turn  our  views  on  the 
publications  of  Pbilofophy  of  the 
year,  we  perceive,  with  pleafure,  the 
objects  of  enquiry  more  numerous, 
and  the  eftays  more  important.  An¬ 
other  collection  muft  be  now  added  to 
ourDomeftic  Literature,  if  the  events 
of  war  will  permit  us  to  conlUer  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  American 
Tran  factions  lately  publi  filed  by  that 
title.  Yet  we  cannot  forget  cut 
former  connexions  5  that  the  name  of 
Franklin  was  once  our  own,  and  we 
wifil  to  retain  it.  ■  We  may  alfo  add, 
that  as  it  is  publiflied  in  Eilglifh,  we 
cannot  with  propriety  look  on  it  as 
a  foreign  work  :  we  muft,  however, 
begin  with  our  own  collection. 

Mr.  HerfcheU,  for  Aftronomy  muff 
begin  with  him,  has  enriched  his 
favourite  fcience  with  fome  new  and 
important  difeoveries.  The  Geor- 
gium  Sidus,  remote,  and  fearcely 
perceived  by  the  unafiifted  eye,  he 
has  found  to  be  fimilar  to  the  other 
planets,  at  a  diftance  from,  the  fun, 
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in  requiring  the  aid  of  fatellites:  two 
have  been  found  attending  him  in 
his  orbit ;  and  we  may  i'uppofe 
from  analogy,  that  more  may  be 
difcovered.  But  when  we  con  fide  r 
the  didance  of  the  planet,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  fufficient  light 
in  the  mftrument.  it  will  be  more 
furprifing  that  two  are  difcovered 
than  that  the  reft  fliould  remain 
concealed.  In  our  own  fatellite,  he 
has  made  an  important  difcovery, 
that  there  is  a  fource  of  light  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  fun.  He  calls  the 
luminous  fpots  volcanos,  with  great 
re  a  foil,  and  if  a  quibble  can  a  rife, 
it  hi uff  be  to  the  name.  His  filter 
*l  fwceps  the  heavens,”  and  in  one 
of  thefe  houfewifely  employments, 
fhe  difcovered  a  comet,  which  file 
deieribes.  Her  brother,  fo  far  as 
obfervations  will  permit,  traces  its 
path  ;  and  Mr.  Woolafion  has  appli¬ 
ed  his  new  fyfiem  of  wires  in  obferv- 
ing  it  in  Auguft  and  September  of 
1786.  Though  it  be  not  in  the 
Tran  faff  ions  of  our  Royal  Society, 
we  may  mention  in  this  place,  Mr. 
Hancock  ’  s 4  4  A  ft  r  o  n  0  rn  y  of  Comets,” 
publiflied  in  this  year,  which  gives 
a  general  account,  and  a  fufficiently 
ex  a  one,  for  popular  enquiry,  of 
thefe  excentric  planets. 

On  the  fuhjebi  of  Aftronomy,  we 
ought  to  mention  Mr.  Bigge’s  very 
accurate  “  Determination  of  the  He- 
liocentricLongitudeof  thedefcending 
Node  of  Saturn,” Kohler’s  “  Obfei- 
vations  on  the  Tran  fit  of  Mercury, 
©bferved  May  4th,  1 786,”atDrefden; 
and  the  obfervations  of  the  fame  oc¬ 
currence,  at  Peterfburgh,  by  M* 
Rumouftri.  Mr.  Smeaton  has  alfo, 
in  this  annual  volume  of  the  Tranf- 
acfions,  given  an  “  Obfervation  of 
the  right  Aieenfion  and  Declination 
of  Mercury,  out  of  the  Meridian, 
near  its  greateft  Elongation  and 
Mr.  Vince,  by  a  method  equally 
fmiple  and  texa&,  has  calculated  ehe 
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Aftronomy  owes  fomewhat  alfo  to 
the  American  philofophers.  In  their 
Tranfadfions,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Rktenhoufe  for  fome  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations,  as  well  as  for  fome 
obfervations  on  a  comet.  The  revB 
S»  Williams  has  given  an  44  Account 
of  the  Tran  fit  of  Ven  us  over  the  Sun, 
as  it  was  obferved  atNewbery  in  the 
Maftachufett’s;”  and  Mr.  Patterfon 
has  defcribed  an  44  Eafy  and  accu¬ 
rate  Method  of  finding  the  true  Me«* 
ridian,  and  thence  the  Variation  of 
the  Compafs.”  To  Mr.  Rittenhoufe 
we  alfo  owe  fome  calculations  on  a 
meteor,  which  Mr.  Page  had  de¬ 
fcribed  ;  and  to  Mr.  Belknap,  an 
accurate  defcription  of  an  Aurora 
borealis.  The  correipondents  of  the. 
American  Philofophical  Society  de¬ 
le  rve  alfo  our  attention.  Mayer  has 
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in fei  tcd  fome  “  Aftronomital  Obfer- 
various,”  in  Latin,  in  this  Volume ; 
and  M.  de  Grauchain  fome  obfer¬ 
vations  on  a  folar  and  lunar  eclipfe, 
in  French. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa  diions 
we  receive  an  account  of  the  method 
followed,  in  determining  the  relative 
fituations  of  the  Royal  Obfervatories 
at  Greenwich  and  Paris,  a  work  of  the 
greateftimportance  to  aftronomy  and 
other  fciences,  and  conduced  in  a 
manner  which  confers  the  hiuheft 
honour  on  the  abilities  and  attention 
of  major-general  Roy  ;  no  mea- 
furement  of  a  fimilar  kind,  has  hi¬ 
therto,  we  believe,  been  carried  on 
with  fo  much  accuracy  :  and  the 
difficulties  which  have  occurred,  will 
point  out  the  bell  methods  of  avoid¬ 
ing  fimilar  ones,  m  other  works  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  add  fomething  to 
philofophical  knowlege,  M.  Caffini 
de  Thury  alferted,  without  fufficient 
reafon,  that  the  longitude  of  the 
Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich, 
was  not  determined  with  accuracy  ; 
but  this  afifercion  has  drawn  from  the 
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Ailronoiner  Royal,  an  excellent  dif- 
fern  t  ion,  In  which  he  has  explained 
the  foundation  of  the  miftake,  and 
file  wed  the  exa&nefs  of  his  prede- 
ceffor’s  computations  *. 

In  Meteorological  remarks,  the 
volumes,  on  either  fide  the  Atlantic, 
are  very  rich.  Independent  of  the 
ufual  meteorological  regiffeywe  find, 
in  the  PhUofophical  Tranfaftioos  44  a 
Defcri ption  of  a  very  extraordinary 
Set  of  Halos  and  Parhelia  feen  in 
North  America”  in  177s  by  Mr, 
Baxter.  i'he.fe  remarkable  appear¬ 
ances,  which  would  have  feemed 
prophetic  in  a  rjjdei;  age,  were  pro¬ 
bably  owing:  to  local  circy  alliances 
and  effecls  merely  optical.  Mr. 
Bonnet’s  account  of  a  new  electro¬ 
meter,  and  of  a  doubler  of  electricity, 
to  iliew  very  mi  one  changes  in  the 
electricity  of  the  air,  are  of  great  imr 
portance.  El  Ctncity  has  contribut¬ 
ed  alfo,  in  this  volume,  to  explain 
the  very  peculiar  c  deeds  of  a  thun- 
der-flo  m  in  Scotland,  Which  Mr* 
Brydone  has  deilribed,  and  lord 
Stanhope  explained,  it  was  arf  in¬ 
stance  of  the  eturning  ft  token '  which 
his  lordfhi pi  pointed  out,  and  eluci¬ 
dated,  in  his  Principles  of  Electricity. 
Mr.  Moore’s 44  Account  of  the  Earth¬ 
quake,  Auguft  1 1  r h ,  1 786,”  is  alfo, 
very  curious,-  though  it  was  not  ve¬ 
ry  considerable,  or  its  influence  ex- 
ten  live.  Sir  Benjamin  Th  pm  p  fords 
44  Experiments  made  to  determine 
the  relative  and  variable  Quantities 
of  Moirture  ab  for  bed  from  the  Atrno- 
IFpbcre,  by  various  Subfiances  in  fi- 
,  milar  Cir'eum  fiances”  fliould  not  be 
paiTe-d  over  without  remarks  and 
:  without  commendation.  Dr.  For- 
lyce’s  experiment  on  heat  furnifhes 
ittle  that  was  not  known  before. 

1  In  America,  well  eftabl idled  fadls 
ire  dill  uncommon,  and/we  envy  the 
American  philofophers  the  poileffion 
if  id'  rich,  and  fo  fertile  a  field  of 
.i  fco v e ry .  The  ex  pe Aments  oil  M  r * 
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Williams  44  on  Evaporation,  and  tilt 
Meteorological  Obfervatipns  made  at 
Brad  field,  in  New  England,”  are  of 
great  .confequence.  Mr.  Maddifon* 
in  a  different  part  of  America,  has 
added  to  our  knowlege  of  the  wea~ 
•t-her,  and  the  different  Pates  of  the 
atmofphere.  Of  the  more  aweful 
■fee nes;  of  atinofpherical  convuldons, 
with  Which  America  a/ooun-  is,  we 
may  perhaps  attain  -good  information* 
Die  Perkin’s  44 , Conjectures  (how* 
ever)  concerning  Winds  and  Water* 
Spouts, ’ v  and  Mr.  Oliv e-r -s.: 4  4  Th eo ry 
ot  Storms  and  Water-Spouts,”  have 
not  greatly  infirucled  us ;  theydock* 
ed  t or  caules  when  they'  fhould  have 
accumulated  facts.  Mr*  Rittenho  life’s 
44  Explanation  q{  an  Optical  Decep¬ 
tion”  and  his  44  Solution  of  an  .Opti¬ 
cal  Problem,”  are  not  jamong  the 
mod  fuccefsful  efforts  of  deep  in  veil* 
tigation .  Th  i s  gentleman’s  “  Account 
o f  fomeExpe f  1  menrs on  M agn.eti fm, ” 
apd  his  c*  New  Method  or  p owing  a 
Meridian  Mark,”  .are  of  tome w hat 
more  importance,  became  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  ufe*  Mr*  Hopkinfon’s 
“  Machine  for  Meafuriqg  a  Ship’s 
way,’’  is  of  a  Bill  more  practical  ten¬ 
dency  ;  and  Bernard  Roman’s  de* 
feri ption  44  Of  an  improved  Sea 
Compafs,”  is  extremely  valuable. 
While  Mr.  Pownall,  in  his  various 
voyapes,  has  examined  the  44  Cur- 
rents  of  the  Atlantic”;  and  in  a 
feparate  publication  given  us  his 
Hvdraulic  and  Nautical  Obferva- 
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tionaon  the  fubjeilg  the  aged  Frank* 
lin  has  not  traverfed  the  fame  courfe 
in  vain.  We  receive,  in  the  Amen* 
can  Tranfaflions,  his  letters  to  M* 
le  Roi,  on  maritime  fubjedts,  where 
he  has  fpmetimes  indulged  in  ipecu- 
lations,  but  more  frequently  infirudR 
ed  us  by  remarks  of  real  utility  and 
pradlical  importance.  Indeed  the 
prefident,  whether  he  di redds  thefea* 
man,  or  defc.ends,  with  his  humble 
attendant  Dr.  Ruflon,  to  explain  the 
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*4  Caufe  and  Cure  of  Smoaky  Chim¬ 
neys”;  whether  from  the  box  which 
held  his  magnets,  he  fug' gelds  the 
utility  of  a  “  Slowly  feufible  Hy¬ 
grometer  for  certain  Purpofes,”  as 
to  meal u re,  for  in  da  nee,  the  relative 
tnoiilure  of  different  continents,  or 
defcribes  “  A  new  Stove  forBurning 
Pit-coal,  and  con  fuming'  all  the 
fmoke he  is  in  every  office  atnufing 
and  in$rudive  :  wc  read  his  various 
articles  with  real  ploafure.  But  we 
mud  not  difmifs  the  lecond  volume 
of  the  American  Tran  fad  ions,  with¬ 
out  foirie  remarks  on  the  more  m>f* 
cellaneous  philofophical  articles,  for 
thole  of  a  different  nature  mud  be 
referved  for  their  proper  place.  Mr. 
Hopkinfon  fhould  receive  his  fliare 
of  praife  for  his  New  Method  of 
quilling  a  Harpfichofd,>;  Mr.  Otto 
for  his  memoir  “-On  the  Difcovery 
of  America,”  though  he'  detracts  a 
little  from  Columbus’s  merits  by 
rendering  it  very  probable;  that  the 
Webern  continent  was  difeovered 
before  the  period  of  this  navigator* 
Who  is  laid  to  have  received  inform¬ 
ation  oil  this  lubjed  in  Madeira; 
and  the  very  fcientific  and  valuable 
account  of  the  procefs  of  the  filk- 
worm  hv  Meff  Hare  and  Skinner* 

-  In  other  branches  of  philofophy, 
this  year  affords  no  very  bribing  im¬ 
provements.  “  Adrology  and  an 
A  bi  ological  Catechifm”  are  not  phi* 
lofophical  Works  ;  but  what  aid 
they  do  not  borrow  from  credulity* 
reds  a  little  on  philtifophy,  though 
the  prop  is  very  infecure.  “Thoughts 
on  the  farther  Improvement  of  Aeros¬ 
tation”  is  nearly  in  the  fame  predi¬ 
cament,  for  the  fpedaele  has  noW 
loft  its  power  of  atnufing.  Mr.  Caval* 
lo’s  work  “On  Magnetifm”  is,  how* 
ever*  valuable,  for  it  contains  the  mod 
important  fails  on  this  fubjed*  and 
an  abftrad  of  the  bed  fydems,  while 
it  includes,  in  fubdance,  his  various 
papers  in  he  Philofophical  Tranf* 


a6tions,  particularly  the  “  MagnC* 
tical  Experiments,”  in  the  volume  of 
the  p refen t  year.  His  opinion  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  magnetical  power  of  brafs, 
is  not  generally  admitted.  We  (hall 
conclude  this  philofophical  fketch 
with  mentioning  Mr.  Kirwan’s  lit¬ 
tle,  but  very  valuable  work,  an  “  E* 
dimate  of  the  Temperature  of  differ¬ 
ent  Latitudes”;  the  volume  though 
fmall,  contains  a  number  of  well- 
authenticated  fads,  and  the  eflimate 
is  formed  on  a  feries  of  convincing 
reafoning,  and  accurate  experiments. 

The  ftep  is  very  inconfiderable 
from  the  condition  of  the  earth,  to 
its  various  appearances  in  different 
circumbances,  Mr.  JefferfonV ‘Notes 
on  the  State  of  Virginia,”  contain  the 
outlines  of  a  natural  hibory  of  that 
province;  iketched  with  a  flight  but  a 
maberly  hand.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  very  valuable  remarks* 
The  hidortan  of  North  .America 
might  alfo  derive  much  abidance 
from  their  Tranfadions,  and  read 
with  fome  information,  Mr.  Belk¬ 
nap’s  defeription  of  theWhite  Moun¬ 
tains  in  New  Hampfliire  ;  white, 
from  the  fnovv  colleded  in  the  ra¬ 
vines  i  a  “  Defeription  of  a  remark¬ 
able  Rock  and  Cafcade  oil  the  Wed 
fide  of  theYoughiogeny  River,”  and 
a  “  Defeription  of  a  Grotto  at  Swa* 
tai*a*”  by  Mr.  P*  Miller.  If  we  may 
trud  Mr.  Barton’s  Obfervations,  on 
fome  parts  of  natural  hibory,  a  fe- 
paratc  publication,  the  hiborian,  in 
pUrfuit  of  nature,  will  find  traces  of 
art.  Many  are  pointed  out  in  his 
pamphlet,  which  feem  to  fhow,  that 
America,  in  fome  early  period, 
was  peopled  by  a  race  not  lefs  civi¬ 
lized  than  enlightened.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  Alleghaney  moun¬ 
tains  alone,  are  thele  traces  clear  and 
indifputable  ;  but  they  are  fufficient 
to  confound  the  didates  of  profane 
hiftorians,  and  to  baffled  he  enquiries 
of  the  philofopher.  At  hqme,  we 
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have  done  little,  in  enquiring  into 
the  flats  of  the  earth.  “  A  Deicrip- 
lion  of  the  Strata  obferved  in  linking 
a  Well,  at  Bolton  in  Lincolnfliire/’ 
occurs  only  in  the  Philofophical 
Tran  factions. 

But  if  we  have  negleCted  the  earth, 
we  have  carefully  examined  its  in* 
habitants ;  nor  have  thofe  of  the  fea 
been  overlooked.  Mr,  Hunter’s 
.  “  Obfervations,  to  (how  that  the 
Wolf,  the  jackall,  and  the  Dog,  are 
of  the  fame  Species,5' were  rewarded 
by  the  Royal  Society  with  Copley’s 
medal,  and  were  inferted  in  the 
Philofophical  Tran  factions  They 
are  indeed  curious,  but  not  complete 
or  conclufive  :  the  fame  author’s  de- 
fcription  of  the  firucture  and  ceco- 
nomy  of  whales, is  exceedingly  iuter- 
efiing,  and  fhows,  that  if  man  is 
deftined  to  rule  on  land,  fomething 
which  approaches  to  the  human 
ftrudture  and  ceconomy,  forms  the 
ruler,  though  not  the  defirudtive 
ty  rant,  of  the  feas.  I  n  the  American 
Tranfa&ions,  natural  hifiory  is  not 
wholly  unattended  to :  we  find  a 
defeription,  by  de  Valois,  of  a  pied 
negro  girl  and  mulatto  boy  ;  of  a 
worm  in  a  “  Horfe’s  Eye,’5  by  Mr. 
Hopkinfon  and  Dr.  Morgan ;  while 
Mr.  Gilpin  more  humbly  attends 
on  the  annual  paffage  of  herrings, 
which  he  does  not  explain  very  fatis- 
fadorily,  as  his  fads  have  as  little 
foundation  as  his  reafomng,  Mr. 
Bryant’s  Account  of  the  Eledrical 
.Eel,  and  Mr,  Collin  Flagg’s  De¬ 
feription  of  the  Numb-fifti,  are  of 
more  importance,  though  they  add 
little  to  what  was  before  known. 

If  we  defeend  from  animated  na¬ 
ture  to  vegetables,  we  fbia.ll  find  an 
accurate  tranfiation,  by  the  Litchfield 
Society,  of  Linnaeus5  Genera  Plan- 
frarum,  from  Rtichard’s  edhion; 
and  the  botanift  is  ailifted,  in  his 
firfi  fludies,  by  a  ufeful  elemen¬ 
tary  performance,  “  Principia  Bo- 
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taii'ca,'5  which  would  be  fill!  more 
valuable,  if  it  were  illuftrated  by 
plates.  For  particular  plants,  we 
mu  ft  turn  again  to  the  Philofophical 
Traniadions,  where  we  (bill  find 
an  accurate  defeription  of  a  new  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  the  cloranthus,  whole 
only  fpecies  bears  a  flower  fo  fin, ill, 
that  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  in- 
confpicuus,  by  Dr.  Swartz  3  and  the 
beft  botanical  account  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  gum  benjamin,  a 
drug  once  of  high  value,  that  has 
yet  been  publiflied*  by  M.  Dryander. 
It  is  found  at  laft  to  be  a  fpecies  o.f 
ftyrax.  Another  fu  n  fiance  of  great 
value,  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts, 
viz.  borax,  we  have  uiually  received 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  any 
information  relating-  to  its  origin* 
In  the  fame  volume  we  have  the  me¬ 
moirs  on  the  fubjeft,  which  agree 
only  in  dating  it  to  be  the  production 
of  nature  :  in  one  infiance  where  it 
is  found  diilblved  in  a  lake,  it  fee  ms 
to  be  cryfiallized  by  the  cold,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  addition  of  fnovv  ;  its 
acid  occurs  in  a  lake  in  Tufcany. 

Whatever  is  added  to  the  Natural 
Hifiory  of  Medicines,  little  new  in¬ 
formation  has  been  received  refpeCb* 
ing  their  virtues*  Dr.  C.  Smyth 
has  repeated  what  Mercurialis  told 
us  of  the  effects  of  fwinging 3  but  we 
are  informed,  that  other  experience 
has  not  confirmed  the  very  great 
virtues  attributed  to  it.  Buchan’s 
“  Cautions  again  ft  Cold  Bathing’5 
are,  with  a  fimilar  fervility,  trap* 
feribed  from  other  works.  In  Ame¬ 
rica,  Mr.  Hugh  Martin  cured  can¬ 
cers  by  a  particular  powder,  which, 
as  Dr.  Rufii  found,  owed  fis  virtues  to 
arfenic;  and  Dr.  Wright  thought 
that  he  perceived  peculiar  antifeptic 
virtues,  from  the  union  of  vegetable 
acid  with  fea -fait :  Dr.  Morgan,  in 
his  Medical  Hi  fiory  of  the  Red  Bark, 
has  chiefly  tranferibed  what  has  been 
publiflied  on  this  fubjedt  in  London. 

oC  2  Theft 
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Thefe  are  the  only  articles  which 
their  Tranfaftior.s  furnifh  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  medicines.  On  diet, '  we 
have  fecn,  in  this  Country,  concife 
il  Obfervations  on  the  Nature  of  oar 
common  Food/*  tranfctibed,  with 
little  choice,  and  lefs  difcrimination, 
from  different  authors  ;  an  Eflay  on 
the  Virtues  and  Properties  of  the 
Ginfeng  Tea,”  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  an  atom  of  the  ginfeng:  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  poifons,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  plain  but  ufetui  tranllation 
of  Fontana’s  work,  by  Mr.  Skinner, 
and  fome  accurate  41  Obfervations” 
on  the  fame  fubjedt,  by  Dr.  Houf- 
ton.  Mr.  Tickell  has  endeavoured 
to  revive  a  medicine  once  in  great 
repute.  His  “  Concife  Account  of  a 
new  Chemical  Medicine, ”  relates  to 
Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor,  which 
he  prepares  with  great  exaCtnefs,  and 
of  whole  virtues  he  fpeaks  in  no  mo¬ 
derate  language.  If  it  be  nearly  fo 
ufeful  as  lie  dcfcribes,  it  mull  be 
truly  valuable. 

Medicines  of  a  different  kind, 
whiehchemiffry  analyzes  rather  than 
prepares,  are  mineral  waters.  Dr. 
Smith  has  publifhed  Lome  44  Obfer- 
’  vationson  theUfe  of  the  Cheltenham 
Waters;”  but  it  has  been  objected, 
that  his  philofophy  is  of  the  corpuf- 
cular  kind,  now  exploded;  and  that 
his  encomiums  are  too  much  exag¬ 
gerated.  He  has  not  added  to  our 
knowlege  of  their  nature  by  an  ana¬ 
lysis.  Another  author  on  the  fubjecff 
of  thefe  waters,  declares  againft  the 
neceffity  of  an  analyfis  to  underhand 
the  nature  of  their  ingredients.  Mr. 
Barker  derives  his  knowlege  from 
fome  kind  of  intuition,  and  defends 
it,  by  a  feparate  pamphlet,  entitled, 
4‘  Obfervations  on  a  late  Publication 
onCheltenhamWaters.” — Mr.  Mad- 
difon,  in  the  American  Tranfactions, 
has  alfo  given  an  imperfect  analyfis 
of  wliat  are  called  the  SweetBprings. 

In  the  more  general  chemical 


works  we  perceive  a  great  dcfecff 
and  what  remains  in  this  department* 
may  perhaps  be  rather  ffyled  philo* 
fophical  than  chemical  ;  but  as  per* 
formed  with  chemical  agents  and 
chemical  operations,  we  have  re- 
ferved  it  for  this  place,— -In  our  laft 
volume  we  mentioned  Dr.  Wation 
and  Mr.  Kirwan’s  analyfis  of  hepatic 
air.  In  the  Tranfactions  of  the 
prefent  year,  M.  Hafienfratz  has 
added  to  our  knowlege  of  this  fubjedt* 
aifd  fhown,  that  fulphur  may  be 
diffolved  in  any  kind  of  air  ;  and  that 
what  has  ufually  been  di ft i n g n i filed 
by  this  term,  is  the  folution  in  in¬ 
flammable  air.  Sir  Benj.  Thofflpfon, 
in  the  fame  collection,  has  given  us 
fome  44  Experiments  on  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Dephlogilticated  Air  from 
Water  with  various  Subffances,”  in 
which  he  fnews,  that  particular  bo¬ 
dies  immerfed  in  water,  have  a  great 
effeft ;  and  that  much  depends  on 
light.  In  the  oppofite  line  of  con*- 
denfation,  we  muff  mention  Mr. 
Keiths  Experiments  on  the  congela¬ 
tion  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  which  are 
in  many  refpedts  extremely  curious, 
as  the  acid  muff  be  of  a  particular 
ftrength  for  this  purpofe,  and  neither 
too  llrong  nor  too  weak.  Dr.  Bed- 
does  alfo  gives  an  44  Account  of  fome 
new  Experiments  on  the  Production 
of  Artificial  Cold,”  where  the  cold 
produced  is  very  confiderable,andthe 
operation  is  not  complicated,  or  the 
ingredients  expenfive.  The  laft  che¬ 
mical  memoir,  which  we  fliall  men¬ 
tion,  is  Dr.  Blagden’s,  44  On  the  An¬ 
cient  Inks,  and  a  new  Method  of  re¬ 
covering  the  Legibility  of  Ancient 
Writings.”  It  is  very  correct  and 
extremely  ufeful  in  the  difquifition 
and  its  application. 

Chemirtry,  in  the  period  which 
we  treat  of,  has  been  well  employed, 
in  inveftigating  the  caufe,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  cure  of  the  mod  painful 
difeafes  of  the  human  body  ;  we 
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mean,  gravel  and  gour,  The  au¬ 
thor,  a  man  of  found  underftanding, 
and  originai  reflexion,  has  publiOred 
two  editions  of  a  44  Treatise”  on  thefe 
difeales,  diffeiing  from  one  another  ; 
but  in  the  fecond  he  considers  a  pe¬ 
culiar  acid  as  thecaufe,  and  propofes 
to  deftroy  it  by  abforberits.  We  have 
heard  much  in  its  favour,  from  che- 
miils  and  from  pradiitionens  ;  and, 
whether  it  be  really  a  peculiar 
acid,  or  only  the  phofphoric,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  enquire  how  far 
an  antiacid  diet,  and  abiorbent  medi¬ 
cines,  may  be  of  fervice  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  fits,  without  injuring,  in- 
other  refpecfs,  the  conftitution.  As 
this  work  does  not  propofe  a  quack 
remedy i-  it  will  not,  probably,  excite 
Dr.  Adair’s,  refentmenr,  who,  in  the 
fecond  edition  of  the  44  Medical  Cau¬ 
tions,^  puffues  the  quacks,  and  par¬ 
ticularly. Mr.  Ticked,  whofe  merits, 
and  -whofe  character,  are  of  a  very 
fuperioj  kind,  with  unrelenting  fe- 
verity  :  he  has  been,  in  his  turn,  at¬ 
tacked  by  Dr.  Freeman,  one  of  this 
refpectable  tribe.  This  fame  anti¬ 
empiric  has  publifhed  44  a  Philolb- 
phical  and  Medical  Sketch  of  the 
human  Body  and  Mind,”  in  which 
he  explains,  with  feme  perfpicuity, 
the  outlines  of  the  human  fyftem. 
A  work  of  much  greater  confequence 
in  this  department,  is  Dr,  Hunter’s 
Collection  of  his  Effays  publifhed  at 
different  times,  under  the  title  of 
44  Observations  on  different  Parts  of 
the  Animal  Oeconomy.”  This  col- 
ledhon,  which  contains  iome  Effays 
not  before  printed,  either  as  iliui- 
trating  the  phyfiology  ot  man,  or  of 
animals,  is  very  interesting  and  cu¬ 
rious.  The  fame  author  has  lately 
read  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  it  is 
publiflied  in  their  Traniadfions  of 
this  year,  the  account  ot  44  An  At¬ 
tempt  to  determine  the  Effedt  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  one  Ovarium,  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Young  produced.”  M  he  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  on  twine,  and  it 


appeared  probable,  that  it  hart Lome 
eff'edt  on  the  number  of  each  litter; 
but  its  chief  operation  was  on  the 
duration  of  the  breeding  leafon.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in  the 
fame  volume,  we  meet  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  account  of  a  very  prolific 
birth,  which  is  equalled  only  in  the 
Medical  Records  in  Paris  ;  and,  in 
both  inftances,  the  hufband  was  de¬ 
clining  in  a  chronic  difeafe.  Dr, 
Garthfhorc’s  Collcdtion  of  Cafes  of  a 
numerousOffspringin  diflindf  Births, 
occationed  by  this  fadf,  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  In  the  Pradtice  of  Mid¬ 
wifery,  we  have  received  much  in¬ 
formation  from  Dr.  Denman’s  44  A- 
phorifms  on  the  Application  and 
Ufe  of  the  Forceps  in  preternatural 
Labours  his  44  EfTay  on  Natural 
Labours,”  and  44  on  Uterine  He¬ 
morrhages,”—  It  is  but  jufliceto  add, 
that  no  pradlitioner  fhouid  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  ihorr,  but  valu¬ 
able  treatifes.  Dr.  Leake’s  44  Sylla¬ 
bus  on  the  Theory  and  Pradfice  of 
Midwifery,”  may  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  publications  of  this  year; 
but,  from  its  nature,  it  mull  be 
fhort ;  and,  in  other  refpedts,  it  is 
not  very  promising.  Dr.  Smellie’s 
Tables  have  been  coofidered  always 
as  valuable ;  and  we  are  plea  fed  to 
fee  them  republifhed,  with  explana¬ 
tions,  it.  is  laid  by  Dr*  Hamilton. 
They  are  ufeful  illustrations  of  the 
fubjedi  which  we  are  treating  of.  in 
the  confequence  of  child-birth,  we 
have  received  fame  affiftance  from 
Dr.  Walfh’s  44  Pradiical  Obfervations  * 
on  the  Puerperal  Fever;”  and  Mr. 
Mantell’s  ‘4  Short  Diredfions  for  the 
Management  of  Infants,”  contain 
lome  judicious  remarks  on  the  con- 
dudt  uceellary  to  be  obferved  in  that 
helplefs  date.  It  is  enough  to  men¬ 
tion  Mr.  Rymer’s  44  Phy  fiologieal 
Conjectures  concerning  certain  Func¬ 
tions  in  the  Human  Oeconomy,  in 
the  Foetus  and  Adult. ’ 

In  other  branches  of  Surgery,  we 
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fee  nothing  of  very  great  importance. 
Mr.  Bell  has  publifhed  the  fifth  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  “Syftem;”  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
land,  the  fecond  volume  of  his  “  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  prefent  State  of  Me¬ 
dical  Surgery,”  The  firft  is  a  valu¬ 
able  collection  from  other  authors, 
and  the  .fecond  diftinguiffied  by  the 
peculiarities  or  the  fir  if  volume,  by 
an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  me¬ 
dical  and  chir.urgical  authors,  as  well 
as  by  experience  and  good  fenfe. 
Ware’s  “  Remarks  on  Qptlialmy  and 
Pforopthalmy”  are  of  forae  practical 
importance  ;  and  J-ackiorPs  ‘f  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  inefficacious  Ufe  of 
Irons  in  Cafes  of  Luxation  and  Dif- 
tortion  of  the  Ancle  Joint, ”  which 
are  to  be  followed  by  a  detail  of  his 
own  method,  can  only  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  examining  their  compara¬ 
tive  advantages. 

The  lues  venerea,  and  Dr,  Hun¬ 
ter’s  Treatife  on  it,  has  occafioned  a 
pretty  fliarp  controverfy.  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  ?s  work  has  been  attacked  with  a 
violence  which  leads  to  fufpedt  per- 
fonal  diffike  rather  than  a  profef- 
iional  difference  of  opinion,  to  be  its 
foundation,  by  Mr.  Jeffs  Foot,  a 
name  of  no  great  rank  in  furgery, 
and  whofe  luftre  is  not  augmented  by 
the  “  Obfervations  on  the  new  Opi¬ 
nions  of  J.  Hunter.”  lie  has  been 

anfwer ed?>  by  Mr.  Brand,  and 
61  reviewed”  by  Mr.  Trye.  Qn  fimi- 
lar  iubjedts,  we  have  Perry’s  44  Elfay 
on  the  Lues  Venerea,”  a  work  of 
little  importance  ;  and  a  more  ufeful 
^EfTay  on  the  Gonorrhaea  virulenta,” 
by  Mr.  Clubbe. 

By  anticipating  the  account  of 
publications,  on  the  practice  of  phy- 
fic,  we  have  diminifhed  a  catalogue 
which  was  not,  before,  either  exten¬ 
five  or  important.  Dr.  B  own,  the 
Bruno  of  his  fed,  has  publifhed  a 
new  edition  of  his  44  Elementa  Medi- 
cinae  and  left  that  fliould  be  unin¬ 
telligible  ?  we  have  received  a  partial 


translation  of,  and  a  commentary  oft 
it,  under  the  title  of  “  Obfervations  on 
the  old  Syftem  of  Phyfic,  exhibiting 
a  Compendium  of  the  new  Doftrlne, 
by  a  Gentleman  converiant  on  ibe 
Bubjed.”  He  could  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  have  laid  on  either  fubjed, 
for  he  feems  to  know  little  of  the  old 
doctrine.  But  he  is  haften’mg  to  oK 
livion,  and  we  have  no  temptation 
to  draw  him  back.  Dr.  Barret’s 
Ci  Treatife  on  the  Gout,”  we  ftia'il 
refer  to  Dr.  Adair,  for  it  is  dengned 
to  recommend  a  quack  medicine  ; 
and  even  Mr.  Perfed’s  44  Cafes  of 
different  Species  of  Infinity,”  though 
fufficiently  candid  in  the  narrative, 
are  a  little  fuipicious,  when  we  re¬ 
fled  that  he  luperintends  a  private 
lunatic  afylum.  Mr.Harrifon’s  44 Ob* 
fervations  on  the  Cure  of  the  Dry 
Belly-ache”  are  deftgned  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  noftrum  for  worms,  and 
fhow  that  he  is  little  acquainted  with 
the  difeafe,  or  its  termination  in  paL 
fy.  The  “Narrative  of  the  Efficacy 
of  the  Bath  Waters”  in  thefe  and 
more  general  paifies,  i,s  extracted 
from  the  records  of  the  Bath  Hof- 
pital,  with  great  fidelity,  and  ftrongly 
evinces  the  utility  of  this  remedy. 
Dr.  Rufli,  in  the  American  Twn fac¬ 
tions,  has  given  a  good  “Efiay  on  the 
Caufes  and  Cure  of  Tetanus,  chi  efly 
adapted  to  warm  Climates,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Caufes  which 
produce  Difeales  in  new  raifed 
troops.”  His  44  Enquiry  into  the 
Caufes  of  the  Increafe  of  Bilious  and 
Remittent  Fevers  in  Penfylvania,” 
though  feemingly  of  local  import¬ 
ance,  is  generally  ufeful.  On  the 
fuhjed  of  periodical  difeafes  we 
ought  alfo  to  mention  M.  Tefta^s 
two  learned  and  accurate  volumes 
f ‘  De  Vitalibus  .^Egrotantiuin  Perio- 
dis.”  Though  the  author  is  an  Ita¬ 
lian,  thefe  volumes  are  properly  an 
Englilh  publication,  and  are  highly 
creditable  to  him.  We  mult  alfq 
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mention  Dr.  Parkin’s  “  EITav  on  a 
liofolbg'icai  and  comparative  View 
of  the  Cynanche Putrida,”  though  he 
adds  litre  to  our  kuowlege  of  the 
treatment,  and  Dr.  Hamilton’s  u  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  means  of  obviating  the 
fatal  Effebts  of  the  Bite  of  a  Mad 
Dog/5  which  chiefly  depends  on  cut- 
tingout  the  part,  before  the  poifon  is 
afiforbed.  it  is  a  pleafing  con  fide  r- 
ation  to  reflebl,  that  its  abforption 
is  not  immediate;  but  that  there  is  a 
fufficient  time  left  to  decide  whether 
the  dog  is  really  mad,  and  to  procure 
the  bed  ailiftance,  which  fcience  or 
which  art  can  afford. 

Of  the  abforbents,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  valuable  treatife,  by  Mr. 
Cruiklhanks,  illuftrated  by  a  plate 
ol  their  diftribution  over  the  whole 
body.  The  defeription  is  complete, 
and  the  phyfiologieal  part  very  exabL 
Of  other  branches  of  Anatomy  we 
have  received  no  accounts.  We  can 
hardly  call  the  “  Art  of  making  A - 
fiatomical  Preparations/’  deferibed 
by  Dr.  Morgan,  in  the  American 
Tran  factions,  an  art  fufliciently  uri- 
derllood,  to  the  extent  it  is  carried 
in  that  paper,  an  anatomical  work. 
The  partridge  with  two  hearts,  in 
the  fame  collection,  can  fcarcely  be 
ffyled  even  curious,  till  the  fabts  are 
more  accurately  gfeertained,  Mr. 
JIunPs  “Obfervations  on  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood/’ in  which  the 
abtion  of  the  heart  is  particularly 
gonfldered,  though  lefs  dridtly  ana¬ 
tomical,  is  of  more  real  importance. 

Oi  the  mifcellaneous  works  the 
lift  is  alfo  fmallf  Dr.  Duncan  con¬ 
tinues  the  “Medical  Commentaries,” 
Und  has  this  year  puhliflied  the  firft 
volume  of  the  lecond  decad,  a  dil- 
ti ndUdh  which  he  has  borrowed  from 
the  Leipflc  Commentaries.  We  have 
received  alfo  the  firft  volume  of  a 
new  work,  entitled,  Memoirs  o,f 
the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
^vhiy'h,  a.s  a  fpecimep,  is  not  very 
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promiljng,  Price  it  contains  few  fads 
of  curioiity  or  value,] 

In  turning  to  the  next  department 
of  literature  which  claims  our  at* 
rention,  the  firft  wotk  of  import* 
a  nee  that  prefems  itfelf  is,  The 
Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Revolution  in  s  688,  to  the  AcceR 
lion  of  George  I.  tranflated  from, 
the  Latin  Maimlcripr  of  Alexander 
Cunningham,  efq,  Minifter  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  by  Dr.  William  Thomp- 
fan  ;  arid  publifhed  by  Dr,  Holling- 
berry,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter.p 
We  are  informed,  in  an  ingenuous 
introduction  drawn  up  by  the  tranf- 
lator,  that  Mr.  Cunningham  was 
peculiarly  qualified  for  fuch  a  work 
from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  characters  among  the 
flateflnen  and  heroes  of  the  times 
which  he  defcribes  ;  his  confidential 
connebbon  with  the  Englifli  miniR 
try  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne :  and  a  re* 
markable  penetration  of  mind,  which 
enabled  him  to  make  the  moll:  advan¬ 
tageous  ufe  of  his  fituation  and  op** 
portunities.  In  the  firft  book  the 
author  enters  into  a  recapitulation 
of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  from  the  death  of 
Cromwell  to  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Second.  The  remaining  part 
of  this' work  is  chiefly  employed 
about  the  public  t  ran  factions  dur» 
ing  tfiey  reigns  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  which  were  diR 
tinguiftied  by  fome  of  the  moft 
inte'refting  and  iplendid  events  in 
Englifli  Hiftory.  Mr,  Cunning- 
hands  manner  of  writing  is  peculiar 
and  original :  but  if  nqt  ftribtly 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  hifto* 
rical  writing,  it  is,  neverthelefs, 
entertaining  and  inftructive.  His 
account  of  the  religious  controver- 
fies,  and  of  the  debates  in  both  the 
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Englifh  and  Scotch  parliaments, 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  union,  is  dif- 
tjnCl  and  perfpicuous  ;  and  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  military  tranfadlichis 
are  remarkably  lively  and  mtdreft- 
ing.  Many  of  the  faCts  and  anec¬ 
dotes  which  he  relates  are  fuch  as 
have  efcaped  ail  other  hiftori- 
ans,  and  will  be  found  to  throw 
confiderable  light  on  the  period  to 
which  they  relate.  In  delineating 
•the  manners  of  the  times,  and  in 
defcribing  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
-his  kyle  and  manner  are  peculiarly 
excellent.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
indulges  himfelf  too  much  in  in- 
vedlive  againft  fuch  individuals  as 
■were  the  objects  of  his  diflike  ;  and 
Is  unjustifiable  in  his  farcafms  on 
the  clergy  and  the  fair  lex.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham^  Hiftory  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  ftores  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  fources  of  amufement. 
With  refpedt  to  the  tranllator,  he 
hath  executed  his  talk,  in  general, 
with  much  fidelity  and  credit ; 
though  occasional  inftances  occur, 
in  which  he  has  miflakenthe  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  original,  or  exprefied  it 
in  terms  that  are  inelegant  or  pro¬ 
vincial.  Thefe  errors  merit  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Thompfon,  and 
will,  doubt  lefs,  be  corrected  by  him 
in  future  editions  of  this  work. 

From  “The  Hiftory  of  Mexico ; 
collected  from  Spanifil  and  Mexi¬ 
can  Hiflonans,  from  Manufcripts 
and  antient  Paintings  of  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  by  Abbe  D.  Francefco  Save- 
rio  Clavigero,  tranllated  from  the 
original  Italian,  by  Charles  Cullen 
efq,  in  2  vols.”  we  have  received 
much  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  Abbe,  who  is  a  native 
of  Vera  Cruz,  redded  thirty-lix 
years  in  the  provinces  of  New 
Spain  ;  acquired  tfie  Mexican  lan¬ 
guage  ;  collected  their  traditions, 
and  lludied  their  paintings ;  on 
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thefe  accounts  he  pofTdTed  lingula? 
advantages  for  writing  the  hitlory 
before  us.  The  fir  It  volume  of 
this  work  contains  the  na  urai  and 
civil  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  to  the 
time  of  the  Spanifh  invafion,  by 
Cortes  ;  and  an  account  of  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  antiquities 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  account 
is  exceedingly  interefting,  and  is. 
div'erfified,  throughout,  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  entertaining  incidents  and 
anecdotes.  In  the  fecond  volume 
we  have  the  author’s  relation  of 
the  full  voyages  of  the  Spaniards 
to  this  part  of  America,  and  of 
the  expedition  and  conqueft  of 
Cortes  ;  in  which  he  reje&s  the 
marvellous  and  fictitious  ftori.es 
which  have  difgraced  the  pages  of 
many  former  hiftorians,  and  con¬ 
iines  himfelf  to  unqueilionable  faCts. 
To  this  volume  the  abbe  has  added 
nine  diftertations  on  the  land,  the 
animals,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico ;  which  are  intended  to 
confirm  what  he  had  before  advan¬ 
ced  on  its  natural  and  civil  hiftory, 
and  to  guard  his  readers  again  ft  the 
errors  and  mifreprefejitations  of  ft> 
veral  modern  authors.  This  work 
we  recommend  as  containing  the 
molt  authentic  and  valuable  ac¬ 
count  of  that  extraordinary  people, 
who,  though  furrounded  by  lavage 
and  barbarous  nations,  had,  by 
their  own  efforts,  arrived  at  an 
aftonifhing  pitch  of  knowledge  and 
civilization  ;  and  who  prefented  the 
nobleft  and  inoft  curious  fpeClacle 
to  the  difcoverers  of  the  new  world, 
“  The  Hiftory  of  the  Turkifh 
or  Ottoman  Empire,  from  its  foun-> 
dation  in  1 300,  to  the  Peace  of 
Belgrade,  in  1740,  translated  from 
the  French  of  Mignor,  by  A.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Efq.  in  4  vols.”  is  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  fources  which  out* 
beft  European  authors  fupply  ;  to 
whieh  have  been  added  a  tranfla- 
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tion  of  fome  modern  Turkifh  An¬ 
na  lifts,  and  the  remarks  and  obfer- 
vations  of  Baron  de  Totr.  The 
three  firfl  volumes  comprehend  the 
events  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  to  the  death 
of  Solyman  II.  in  1691.  The 
fourth  volume  continues  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  Turks  to  the  year  1740. 
As  a  hiflory,  this  work  is  principal¬ 
ly  valuable  for  the  clearnefs  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  relations.  But  if  we  except 
the  charadfers  which  he  draws  of 
the  refpecfive  emperors,  we  meet 
with  none  of  thofe  cpifodes  which 
relieve  the  mind  from  the  fa  igue 
occafioned  by  a  long  continued 
narration.  This  however,  mult 
be  attributed,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  the  barrennefs  of  our  author’s 
fubjecE  As  a  Ample  and  impartial 
relation  of  facts,  it  will  prove  an 
acceptable  fubftitute  to  the  EngTifh 
reader  for  the  voluminous  compila¬ 
tions  to  which  he  has  ufually  been 
referred  tor  a  knowledge  of  Turk¬ 
ifli  Hiftory. 

Grel  liman’s  u  Differ  ration  on 
the- Gvpfies,”  tranilated  from  the 
G  erman,  by  Matthew  Raper,  Efq. 
F.  R.  S,  and  A.  S.  is  the  firfl  re¬ 
gular  and  circumflantial  account  of 
.  that '  extraordinary  people,  which 
we  have  met  with.  1  he  Gy  plies 
are  a  Angular  phenomenon  in  Eu¬ 
rope  :  whether  we  contemplate 
their  habitations,  attend  at  their 
meals,  or  only  look  in  their  faces, 
they  always  appear  particular.  For 
the  fpace  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  years  they  have  gone  wan¬ 
dering  about,  through  civilized  as 
well  as  rude  countries,  a  dillindt 
and  feperate  people,  on  whom 
neither  time,  climate,  nor  exam¬ 
ple!  i>ave  tnade  the  leaft  alteration. 
This  ingenious  Differtation,  w'hich 
comprehends  in  a  connected  form, 
wh^t  had  before  appeared  on  the 
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fubjebt,  in  detached  pieces,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two" parts.  In  the  firfl, 
the  learned  author  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difperfion  and  number 
of  the  Gypiies  in  Europe  ;  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  their  bodies  ;  their  food 
and  drefs  ;  their  family  ceconomy, 
occupations  and  trades  •  their  mar¬ 
riages,  education,  and  funeral 
rites ;  their  political  regulations, 
language,  fc'icnces,  and  arts.  In 
the  fecond  part  of  this  differtation, 
wre  are  prefented  with  an  enquiry 
into  the  origin  of  this  people  5  in 
which  the  author  confiders  the 
different  opinions  of  former  writ¬ 
ers  on  the  fubjedt,  and  endeavours 
by  a  variety  of  arguments  to  efta- 
biifli  his  own  hypothelis,  that  they 
come  from  Hindoflan.  Without 
haitily  deciding  on  a  queflion  f© 
curious  and  difficult,  we  think  that 
the  author’s  reafoning  carries  with 
it  coniiderable  force,  and  that  it 
wall  require  much  ingenuity  and 
learning  to  refute  it.  But  it  is 
from  the  firfl  part  of  this  work  that 
we  have  received  our  principal  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  efpecially  from  Mr. 
G re  11  man’s  Enquiries  into  the  Cha¬ 
racter  and  Capacities  ofthe  Gypiies. 
Mr.  Raper  s  tranflation  may  poffefs 
the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  we  can¬ 
not  allow  it  any  claims  to  elegance. 

Whitaker’s  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  vindicated,”  in  3  vols.  is  an. 
arduous  attempt  to  throw  light  on 
a  very  important,  but  a  very  ob- 
fcure  period  of  hiftory.  Mr.  Good- 
all,  Mr.  Tytler,  and  Dr.  Stuart 
had  preceded  our  author  in  the  fame 
defig n  :  but  his  labours  are  more 
clofely  confined  than  theirs  were, 
to  an  examination  of  the  Letters 
and  Sonnets  laid  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  with  an 
inveltigation  of  a  few  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  relating  to  the  death 
of  Darrrly,  and  the  Queen’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Bothwell.  Mr.  Whita- 
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ie,r  begfns  this  work  vvitjh  an  hifto- 
rical  Account  of  the  Commiffion  in- 
ffituted,  faffi  at  York,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Weftminijer,  for  enquir¬ 
ing  into  the  grounds  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  fublifling  between  Mary  and 
her  Subjects  ;  in  which  he  fairly 
convicts  Elizabeth  and  her  mini- 
ffers  of  the  moil  infamous  duplicity 
and  partiality.  In  the  next  place 
he  proceeds  to  coniider  the  Letters 
faid  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Queen  to  Bothwell  ;  when  he  fub- 
ffantiates  the  evidence  of  their  being 
forgeries,  fully  and  fatisfadlorily. 
Jde  is  equally  fuecefsful  in  over¬ 
turning  the  authenticity  of  the 
Sonnets,  and  the  pretended  con¬ 
tracts  between  Mary  and  Bothwell. 
We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
our  author  in  all  the  circumfhnces 
of  his  vindication  ;  and  we  think 
him  injudicious  in  not  contenting 
himfelf  with  exculpating  Mary 
from  the  moil  weighty  and  mate¬ 
rial  charges  which  had  been 
brought  again  ft  her,  and  in  infill¬ 
ing  fo  ilronglyon  the  wifdom  and 
prudence  of  her  character.  The 
abilities  and  acu tends  qf  Mr. 
Whitgker  in  hiftorical  controveify, 
have  been  lone  known  and  acknow- 
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ledgedr  And  in  the  publication 
before  us  he  fupports'his  credit  for 
ingenuity  and  induftry ;  though 
we  think  that  his  arguments  are 
lunnecelfarily  amplified  and  extend¬ 
ed.  His  file  is  tedious  arid  decla¬ 
matory  ;  and  his  language  is  fre¬ 
quently  rendered  difguftful  by  the 
introduction  of  bombaftic  and  af¬ 
fected  expreffions,  which  are  in- 
con  h  ft  ent  with  the  chafte.  dignity 
of  hiftorical  writing.  We  are  fqr- 
ty  to  obferve  fuch  imperfedtions  in 
a  work  of  undoubted  and  fterling 
merit,  as  they  render  it  lefs  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  general  readers,  and 
.can  fejrve  only  to  perplex  and  con- 
fufe  the  philoftdphical  enquirer. 
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In  a  new  edition  of  his  hiftory  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Robert fon  has  pre- 
fente’d  tne  public  with  44  Additions 
and  Corrections  to  the  former  Edi¬ 
tions  which  are  ajfo  publifhed 
in  a  Cep  a  rate  form,  for  the  benefit 
of  thoie  who  are  already  pofTefTed 
of  that  valuable  work.  In  this 
publication  our  author,  after  a 
candid  attention  for  twenty -eight 
years  to  the  remarks  of  his  friends, 
and  the  ftriefures  of  thofe  who  en¬ 
tertained  different  fentiments  from 
himfelf,  maintains  his  former  opi¬ 
nion  refpedting  the  tranfadfions 
which  took  place  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary;  which  he  fup- 
ports  with  new  evidence,  collected 
from  different  papers  in  writing  and 
print,  to  which  he  has  lately  had 
accefs.  Notwithstanding  our  own 
perfu alien,  which  we  freely  declar¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  article,  it 
would  be  injuftice  not  to  fay,  that 
his  arguments  are  powerful  and 
ftriking ;  and  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  he 
expreffed  not  only  in  his  public 
official  letters,  but  to  his  moft  con¬ 
fidential  friends,  is  urged  by  him 
with  peculiar  force. 

The  44  Hiftory  of  the  Internal 
Affairs  of  the  United  Provinces, 
from  the  year  1780,  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Hofiilities  in  June 
1787,”  is  the  production  of  a  fen- 
fible  and  well-informed  writer,  on 
a  fubjedt  which  is  no  lefs  compli- 
cate?  than  it  is  interefting  and  im<* 
portant.  After  giving  a  concife 
and  perfpicuous  account  of  the  con- 
ffitution  of  the  republic,  our  au¬ 
thor  leads  us  to  an  acquaintance 
wit-h  the  different  parties  into  which 
it  was  divided,  and  the  refpedlive 
views  of  each.  Of  thefe,  and  of 
the  different  tranfadfions  during  the 
period  under  confideration,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  judicious  and  faith¬ 
ful  hiftonan.  How  far  his  readers 

may 
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may  agree  with  him  in  his  political 
fpecul.ationSj  will  depend,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  creed  which 
they  have  adopted.  Our  '  author’s 
principles  lead  him  to  wifti  well  to 
the  riemoc  rati  cal  influence.  And 
whether  they  are  jutt  or  not,  can¬ 
not  be  determined  by  the  prevalent 
opinion,  by  the  imaginary  interetts 
9b  this  country,  or  by  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  but  by 
an  appeal  to  truth  and  reafon.  , 

The 44  Defence  of  the  Stadthojder- 
fliip ;  with  a  Review  of  the  pernicious 
Conleq.penc.es  that  have  attended  the 
Alliances  and  Connections  of  the 
United  Provinces  with  France,  &c. 
by  John  Andrew?,  L.  L.  D.”  con¬ 
tains,  likewife,  a  fliort  hittory  of 
the  feven  United  Provinces  ;  of  the 
circ<.m (lances  which  point  out  the 
necelhty  of  fupporting  the  office  of 
Stadtholder ;  and  of  the  origin, 
prog  refs,  and  prefent  Fate  of  the 
Louvcttein,  or  French  party  ; 
which  is  drawn  up  with  much  li¬ 
berality  and  good  fenfe,  though 
the  author  entertains  very  different 
views  from  thofe  attributed  to  the 
laft  mentioned  writer. 

Mr.  Hamilton’s  “  Hlttorical  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  Origin,  Progreis,  and 
final  Dillblimon  of  the  Government 
of  the  Rohilia  Afgans,  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Provinces  of  Hindoftan,”  is 
a  curious  and  intereliling  account 
of  a  people,  who  have,  of  late, 
engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Eng]  ifh  nation.  The  materials 
for  this  work  Mr.  Hamilton  deriv¬ 
ed  from  a  Perlian  manufeript,  and 
other  papers  which  he  procured 
from  the  confidential  fecretary  of 
the  Rohilia  chief,  Fyzoola  Khan. 
Thefe  materials  he  had  arranged 
and  tranilated  into  Englifh,  ten 
years  ago  ;  but  was  prevented 
from  publishing  them,  by  reafons 
of  delicacy,  which,  he  imagines. 


do  no  longer  fcxift.  Without  fuG 
peffing  the  impartiality  of  his 
views,  in  this  publication,  we  think 
that  his  obfervations  throw  con- 
fiderabie  light  on  the  Hate  of  India 
under  the  government  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans ;  but  mutt  leave  his 
readers  to  ettimate  the  merits  of 
the  narrative  part,  from  the  au¬ 
thenticity  and  credit  of  the  papers 
to  which  he  refers  in  fupport  of  it. 
The  ttyie  and  language  of  this  hif- 
torical  relation  do  Mr.  Hamilton 
no  di  for  edit. 

Colonel  Fullarton’s  View  of 
the  Englilh  Interefts  in  India,  &cd* 
contains  many  well-written  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  extent,  and  local  cif~ 
cumftances  of  the  Englilh  potteffions 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  •  from 
which  much  iifeful  information 
may  be  derived.  His  narrative, 
alio,  of  the  operations  of  the  army 
under  his  command,  arid  the  hints  • 
which  he  fuggetts  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  military  fyttem 
and  difeipline,  are  l'ucfi  as  reflect 
honouron  his  profeffional  cb  a  rafter. 
But  whether  the  gloomy  pidture 
which  he  draws  of  declining  agri¬ 
culture,  trade,  and  population  in 
that  country,  is  taken  from  ipiture, 
we  will  not  take  it  upon  ourfeive$ 
to  determine.  But  with  refpedt  to 
his  obfervations  on  the  mifmanage- 
ment  f  the  executive  power,  and 
the  meafures  which  he  recommends 
for  attaching  the  great  body  of  the 
natives  to  the  Englilh  caufe,  they 
are  certainly  deferving  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  government. 

In  the  “  Remarks  upon  colonel 
Fullarton’s  View  of  the  Englilh  Li¬ 
te  re  (Is  in  India,  by  an  Officer  late 
in  the  Company’s  Service  in  Ben¬ 
gal,”  the  obfervations  of  that  writ* 
er  refpefling  the  general  ftate  of 
that  province,  and  the  military  ar¬ 
rangements  there,  are  warmly 
ccntetted,  In  other  refpedts  this 

anonymous 
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anonymous  author  coincides  in 
opinion  with  the  colonel,  and  re¬ 
commends  the  improvements  which 
he  would  have  introduced  in  the 
military  departments.  How  far 
our  author  or  colonel  Fullarton  is 
to  be  juftifled,  in  the  oppofite 
and  contradictory  accounts  which 
they  give  of  the  date  and  lituation 
of  Bengal,  mud  be  decided  by  col¬ 
lateral  tedimony. 

u  The  Hidory  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  South  Carolina,  from  a 
Britifli  Province,  to  an  independent 
State,  by  David  Ramfay  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  American  Con- 
grefs,”  is  a  work  which  is  deferv- 
edly  entitled  to  our  approbation 
and  praife.  To  the  following  de¬ 
claration  of  the  author  we  give  full 
credit,  that  u  embracing  every  op>- 
pertunity  of  obtaining  genuine  in¬ 
formation,  he  has  fought  for  truth, 
and  that  he  has  aflerted  nothing, 
but  what  he  believes  to  be  faCt.” 
The  events  which  took  place  in 
South  Carolina,  which  was  the 
fcene  of  aCtion  during  a  conlider- 
able  part  of  the  American  war, 
are  related  by  him  in  an  intelligent 
and  candid  manner ;  his  reflections 
are  manly  and  philosophical;  and 
the  flile  of  his  compolition  is  al¬ 
ways  correCt,  and  often  animated. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Taide  ten’s 
I-liftory  of  the  Campaigns  of 
1780  and  1781,  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  North  America,” 
commences  with  d’Eflaign’s  attack 
on  Savannah,  in  the  autumn  of 
1779,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail  of  military  operations, 
un-ill  the  furrender  at  York  town 
and  Gloucefler.  Exclufive  of  what 
may  be  learnt  from  the  official  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Britifli,  American,  and 
French  officers,  and  a  compilation 
of  the  accounts  given  in  different 
periodical  publications,  of  which 
the  public  are  already  in  pofleflion, 
we  fcarcely  meet  with  any  infor- 
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mation  in  this  work.  The  author^ 
evident  intention  is  to  vindicate 
his  own  charader  as  an  officer, 
with  regard  to  the  iflue  of  fome 
unfuccefsful  engagements,and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  fatal  one  at  Cow- 
pens.  In  doing  this,  we  think  him 
too  tedious  and  laboured  in  reciting 
his  own  particular  merits  and  fer- 
vices ;  and  too  free  in  confuting 
the  conduCt  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  Lord  Rawdon.  The  obferva- 
tions  which  are  properly  his 
own,  are  frequently  delivered  in 
a  lively  and  fpirited  manner  : 
but  the  juflice  of  them  hath  been 
called  in  queflion  by  military  cri¬ 
tics  :  and  the  accuracy  of  the  nar- 
native  part  ftrongly  contefled  both 
by  American  and  Engiifh  hiftori- 
ans. 

Among  the  American1  hiftorians, 
Dr.  Ramfay ’s  reprefentations,  on 
every  important  military  tranfac- 
tion,  continually  contradict  him. 
And  among  the  Bririfh  officers, 
who  ferved  in  the  fame  army,  and 
who  were  prefent  at  the  fame 
aCfions,  Roderick  Mackenzie,  late 
Lieutenant  of  the  Seventy-firft 
Regiment,  has  publiihed  very  fe- 
vere  “  Strictures  on  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tarleton’s  Hi  dory.”  Thefe 
flriCtures  refeue  from  oblivion  the 
names  of  many  gallant  officers,  cf 
whofe  fuperior  meats,  Colonel  Tar- 
leton  had  negleCted  to  make  the  leaft 
mention ;  and,  in  a  manly  and 
pointed  file,  expofe  his  vain-glo¬ 
rious  endeavours  to  eftablifli  the 
credit  of  his  own  military  achieve¬ 
ments.  Nor  is  our  author  fparing 
in  his  remarks  on  his  errors  and 
mifreprefentations.  Thefe  he  de¬ 
tects,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  military 
criticifm  ;  and  with  a  warmth  and 
animation  ot  language,  that  would 
feem  to  be  dictated  by  a  love  of 
truth,  and  the  refentments  of  of¬ 
fended  honour.  To  thefe  flriCtures 
Mr.  Mackenzie  has  added  a  detail 

of 
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of  the  fiege  of  Ninety-fix,  and  an 
account  of  the  recapture  of  the 
Ifiand  of  New  Providence. 

The  tranflation  of  Captain 
Tielke’s  4‘  Account  of  fome  of  the 
mod  remarkable  Events  of  the 
War  between  the  Pruffians,  Auftri- 
ans,  and  Ruffians,  .  from  175610 
176-?,  &c.  by  captains  C.  and  R. 
Craufurd,”  is  a  publication  that 
will  be  particularly  acceptable  to 
gentlemen  of  the  army®  Captain 
Tielke  fu (fains  the  ftrft  rank  among 
writers  on  military  tadtics,  His 
pfefent  work,  which  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  con  Sifts  of  fix  volumes,  is  not 
intended  to  deliver  a  conne&ed  hif- 
tory  of  all  the  events  of  that  feveir 
years  war  ;  but  to  record  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Rich  campaigns,  and  par¬ 
ticular  adtions,  as  may  afford  the 
author  examples  of  his  military 
maxims  ;  and  enable  him  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  u  Complete  Treatife  of 
every  branch  of  Field  Fortification, 
combined  with,  and  adapted  to  the 
Principles  of  Taffies,”  The  vo¬ 
lume  before  us,  which  is  the  only 
one  yet  translated,  contains  the 
author’s  detail  of  the  affair  of  Max- 
en,  in  which  general  Fink  with 
an  army  of  1  5000  men  was  obliged 
to  furrender  prifoner  of  war  to  the 
army  of  the  empire ;  with  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  plans  of  de¬ 
fence  which  might  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  observations  of  Mr. 
Tielke,  and  the  rules  and  exam¬ 
ples  by  which  he  illuftrat-es  them, 
as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging, 
appear  admirably  adapted  to  con¬ 
vey  knowledge  and  inftruffion  to 
the  military  flu  dent ;  and  they 
afford  real  and  important  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  future  hiftoriam  Fhe 
tranflators,  likcwife,  appear  to  nave 
done  juftice  to  their  original  ;  and 
to  be  equally  liberal  and  accurate 
in  the  elegant  engravings  which 
accompany  this  volume. 
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In  Biography,  the  ftrft  publica¬ 
tion  which  attracts  our  notice  is 
44  The  Hiftory  of  the  Lives  of 
Abeiilard  and  Heloifa  ;  with  their 
genuine  Letters,  from  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Amboife.  By  the  reverend 
Jofepb  Berington.”  The  fubjeffs 
of  this  hiftory  were  diftinguiffied 
for  their  accompliOiments,  and 
their  misfortunes  j  and  have  been 
celebrated  not  only  by  the  pen  of 
the  Hiftorian,  but  in  the  fong  of 
the  Poet.  But  both  their  characters 
have  been  represented  in  a  fade  and. 
injurious  light;  and,  efpcciallyy 
that  of  the  generous  and  amiable 
Heloifa.  It  was  with  a  view  of 
of  vindicating-  their  fame,  and  of 
drawing  a  juft  portrait  of  thole 
44  great  and  confpicuous  perfon- 
ages,  who  had  commanded  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  age,  and  whofe  vir¬ 
tues  their  contemporaries  even  had 
been  careful  to  celebrate,”  that 
Mr.  Berington  fat  down  to  this 
hiftory.  This  talk  he  has  execut¬ 
ed  with  much  fpjrit  and  fuccefs. 
His  recourfe  has  been  to  the  beft 
authorities,  with  the  aid  of  which 
he  has  compofed  Rich  memoirs  of 
the  unfortunate  lovers,  as  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious  and  interefting. 
But  our"  author’s  labours  are  not 
confined  to  this  objeff.  By  giving 
an  account  of  the  literature  of  the 
age,  of  the  public  traafadtions, 
and  of  the  molt  remarkable  cha¬ 
racters  who  flouriihed  in  it,  he  has 
thrown  confiderable  light  on  a  very 
dark  period  of  eecleiiaftical  hiftory. 
This  work,  in  general,  difeovers 
much  acutenefs  and  juftnefs  of 
thinking.  Notwithftanding  the  au¬ 
thor’s  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
“  he  is  unihackled  in  hi$  thoughts, 
and  free  in  his  expreffions.”  His 
ftile  is  lively  and  animated  ;  and 
frequently,  though  not  uniformly, 
elegant.  We  ibmetimes  meet  with 
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words  and  phrafes  that  are  excep¬ 
tionable  in  the  judgment  of  fober 
criticifm.  But  thefe  faults,  into 
which  Mr,  Berinpton  has  been  be- 
traced  by  the  ardour  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  are  trifling  and  mfignificant 
when  oppofed  to  the  general  merits 
of  his  hiftory.  We  are  happy  to 
learn,  from  the  preface  to  this 
work,  that  our  author  intends  to 
continue  his  hi  (lory  through  the 
brilliant  and  important  periods 
which  fucceeded  to  the  age  of  A- 
beillard. 

The  Life  o£  Samuel  Johnfon, 
T.  L.  D.  By  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
knight,, ’’  confifts  of  a  vail  mafs  of 
heterogeneous  matter,  from  which 
it  is  no  eafy  talk  to  feparate  the 
parts  which  properly  belong  to  the 
hero  of  the  ftory.  Befi.de  the  life 
of  Johnfon,  our  author  has  entered 
into  a  number  of  tedious  digrelfions, 
hi  which  he  has  introduced  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  his  contemporaries  of 
Whom  he  had  arly  knowledge,  and 
nations  unconnected  fragments  of 
criticifm,  politics,  and  legal  deci- 
iions,  With  refpeCt  to  Johnl'on’s 
life,  Sir  John  has  added  little,  if 
any  thing,  to  the  information  of 
which  we  were  before  pofieffed  i 
and,  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that 
he  has  fhewn  no  more  tendernefs, 
no  more  ju nice  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  than  any  of  his  former 
biographers.  From  many  of  the 
anecdotes  refpeCting  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  Johnfon,  and  the  lite¬ 
rary  clubs  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  we  have  received  con¬ 
siderable  entertainment^  But  we 
Faye  been  difgufted  with  the  unju'ft 
and  rancorous  abufe  which  he  has 
.wantonly  poured  on  feveral  excel¬ 
lent  characters,  whofe  names  and 
merits  will  not  foon  be  forgotten. 
Of  the  Knight’s  critical  powers, 
the  fpecimens  which  we  have  in 

the  volume  before  us  do  not  lead 

,  , 


us  to  entertain  the  highefi:  elHiiia  * 
tion  ,*  and  the  opinions  which  he 
delivers  on  the  fubjeCts  of  politics 
and  morals,  are  too  crude  and  dosr- 
matical  to  receive  our  implicit  af- 
fent.  On  the  whole,  though  this 
mifcellaneous  compofitioii  abounds 
in  materials  and  fads  which  may 
prove  of  ufe  to  the  patient  billon- 
cal  enquirer,  it  is  too  complex,  ir¬ 
regular,  and  inelegant,  to  plenfe 
the  general  reader,  or  to  infure  its 
author  even  a  moderate  fhare  of 
celebrity. 

Dr.  Difney’s  u  Memoirs  on  the 
Life  of  Dr*  John  Jebb,”  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his 
works,  is  a  juft  and  becoming  tri¬ 
bute  from  the  author  to  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  his  deceafed  and  excellent 
friend.  Dr.  Jebb’s  life  was  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  molt  zealous  efforts 
in  the  cauie  of  truth,  and  an  un¬ 
daunted  attachment  to  the  civil  and 
religious  interefts  of  mankind.  To 
thefe  he  made  fuch  facrifices  as  af¬ 
ford  ample  and  unequivocal  refii- 
mony  to  the  integrity  and  upright- 
nefs  of  his  views.  The  biographi¬ 
cal  account  before  us,  appears  to 
be  faithful  and  impartial.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  plain  and  accurate  relation 
of  the  events  of  his  ufe'ful  and  ami¬ 
able  life,  and  on  this  b^lis  reils 
his  reputation.”  The  memoirs  of 
Dr.  Jebb  will  be  read  with  pleafure 
even  by  thofe  who  entirely  difap- 
proved  of  his  theological  and  po¬ 
litical  fentiments  :  and  the  thanks 
of  the  public  are  due  to  Dr.  Dif- 
ney,  for  the  authentic  particulars 
which  he  has  communicated  of  fo 
refpcCfable  a  character, 

Mr.  Pugh’s  account  of  a  Re¬ 
markable  Occurrences  in  the  Life 
of  Jonas  Hanway,  efq.  &c.”  is  a 
performance  the  perufal  of  which 
has  afforded  us  much  pleafure  and 
entertainment.  It  is  divided  by 
the  author’  into  three  parts.  In 
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the  firft  part,  Mr.  Pugh  has  given 
an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Han  way’s 
travels  into  Perfia;  a  work  too  well 
known  and  received  to  Hand  in  need 
of  any  of  our  encomiums.  The 
fecond  part  contains  an  account  of 
the  various  public  concerns  in 
which  Mr.  Hanway  difplayed  'un¬ 
common  activity  and  public  fplrit, 
and  a  degree  of  philanthropy  and 
benevolence,  of  which  we  have  but 
tew  examples.  In  the  third  part 
we  meet  with  the  author’s  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Han¬ 
way,  and  his  manner  of  living  ; 
which  is  accompanied  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  anecdotes  that  will  oe  found 
honourable  to  his  memory,  and 
entertaining  to  the  reader.  Mr. 
Pugh,  who  has  executed  his  work 
in  a  pleafing  and  interening  manner, 
appears  to  have  been  peculiarly 
qualified  to  become  the  biographer 
of  Mr.  Hanway,  as  he  had  refuted 
tinder  his  roof  from  his  earlieft 
youth,  and  was  admitted  to  his  in¬ 
timacy  and  triendfhip. 

44  The  Life  of  Scipio  Afruanus, 
and  of  Epaminondas ;  intended  as 
a  Supplement  to  Plutarch’s  Lives  * 
now  firft  translated  into  Engtifh, 
from  the  original  French  of  the 
Abbe  Seran  de  la  Tour,  by  the  rev. 
R.  Parry,”  is  a  well  written  and 
agreeable  piece  of  Biography,  which 
was  originally  publifhed  fo  far  back 
as  the  year  1739,  and  which  we 
are  glad  to  recognize  in  an  Englifli 
drefs,  Scipio  and  Epaminondas 
were  two  of  the  rnoft  illuftrious 
characters  in  antiquity :  and  the 
fources  whence  our  author  derives 
His  information  refpediing  them,  are 
the  moft  authentic  Greek  and  Ro- 
man  hiftorians.  In  availing  him- 
felf  of  their  aid  to  form  a  regular 
connected  hiftory,  as  well  as  in  his 
obfervations  and  reflections,  our 
author  has  difcovered  conliderable 
fcafte  and  judgment;  and  his  de- 


icriptions  are  frequently  animated 
and  interening.  He,  likewife,  has 
the  merit  of  relating  many  ciixum- 
ftances  concerning  thofe  heroes, 
which  are  but  little  known.  The 
tranflation  Is,  in  general,  executed 
with  fidelity  ;  though  we  meet  oa- 
cafionaliy  with  colloquial  bafba- 
rifms,  and  with  forms  of  expreffion 
inconfiftent  with  the  idiom  of  the 
Englifh  language. 

s<  The  Life  of  M.  Turgot, 
Comptroller- General  of  the  Finan¬ 
ces  of  France,  by  the  Marquis  de 
Condorcer,  translated  from  the 
French,”  contains  a  warm  pane** 
gyric  on  that  able:  mmifter,  and  an 
accurate  view  of  his  political  fpe- 
culations  and  opinions.  This 
work  is  a  curious  and  learned  per¬ 
formance  ;  compofed  by  an  author 
of  exteiifive  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties;  and  relating  to  a  character 
eminently  diftlnguifhed  by  an  en¬ 
lightened  coin prenen five  mind,  and 
an  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  public 
fervice.  And  what  renders  it  the 
more  valuable  is,  that  the  marquis 
has  not  confined  Kimfelf  to  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  virtues,  opinions,  and 
plans  of  M*  Turgot,  but  has  en¬ 
riched  his  narrative  with  his  own. 
fentiments  and  thoughts  on  the 
fubjedls  of  government  and  finance:, 
Thefe  will  be  found  far  too  j till  and 
liberaFto  be  approved  by  the  fup- 
porters  of  ddpotifm  and  bigotry  ; 
they  are  more  congenial  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  reafomings  of  Engliflimen. 

In  Monke’s  u  Life  of  Vol¬ 
taire,55  we  have  a  tranflation  of  a 
work  which  has  been  aferibed  to 
the  Marquis  de  Villette,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Mademoifelle  de  Varicourt, 
the  adopted  daughter  of  M.  de 
Voltaire.  Although  it  may  admit 
of  fome  queffion  whether  this 
work  be  the  a&ual  production  o£ 
the  nobleman  juft  mentioned,  there 
is  every  reafon  for  concluding  that 

he 
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hefumifhed  the  materials  for  it;  and 
that  thefe  are  genuine  and  authentic* 
This  publication,  however,  does  not 
fupply  us  with  many  new  circum- 
jffanc.es  relating  to  the  phiiofopher 
of  Feriiey,  What  is  molt  curious 
In  it  is,  the  detail  of  his  behavi¬ 
our  in  his  la.it  moments  ;  which 
differs  materially  from  all  the  for¬ 
mer  accounts  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  public.  We  have,  on  a 
former  oicaiion,  lamented,  that  not 
one  of  the  biographers  of  Voltaire 
has  devoted  any  part  of  his  labours 
to  counteract  the  mifehief  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  morals,  which  many  of 
his  ’writings  have  a  tendency  to 
produce.  In  this  refpebt the  writer 
before  us  pofteflesno  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  give  him  any  fupenori- 
ty  to  thofe  who  have  preceded  him. 

The  “  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Henry 
Mafers  de  fa  Tude,”  contain  a 
very  lingular  and  interefting  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  confinement  of  the 
author,  for  thirty-five  years,  in 
various  date  prifons  of  France  ; 
and  of  the  ffratagems  which,  at 
different  times,  he  fuccefsFuily 
adopted  in  order  to  effedl  his  efcape. 
Notwithfianding  that  feveral  of  the 
circumfiances  related  in  thefe  me¬ 
moirs  are  fo  very  extraordinary,  as 
to  teem  to  border  on  the  marvel¬ 
lous  and  incredible,  we  have  no 
juft  reafon  for  doubting  the  vera¬ 
city  of  the  author.  His  ftory  is 
related  in  a  manner  that  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  fimple  and  engaging,  and 
will  be  found  highly  gratifying  to 
the;  curious  reader. 

Under  the  head  of  Antiquities  we 
meet  with  a  curious  and  valuable 
publication  in  a  collection  of“  Origi- 
ital Letters,  writtenduring  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV.  and  Rich¬ 
ard I.IL.  by  various  Per  foil  s  of  Rank 
or  Confeq uence,  with  notes  Ilifto- 
ricaland  Explanatory,  by  John  Eenn 
M«  A.  and  F.  S.«  A.  in  two  vo- 
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lumes.”  Thefe  Letters  were  moil 
of  them  written  by,  or  to.  particular 
per  ions  of  the  family  of  Patton  in 
Norfolk,  from  which  they  came  in¬ 
to  the  poffellion  of  the  earl  of  Yar¬ 
mouth.  Afterward  they  became  the 
property  of  that  great  collector  and 
antiquary,  Peter  le  Neve,  efq.;  from 
him  they  defeended  to  Mr.  Martin, 
and  were  a  part  of  his  Collection^ 
purchased  by  Mr.  Worth  of  Difs  in 
Norfolk  ;  from  whom,  in  1.7 74  they 
came  to  the  editor.  The  period  to 
which  they  relate,  was  remarkably 
turbulent  and  diitradted ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  lefs  illuftrated  by  hiftorical 
documents,  than  any  other  period 
fincetheNormanConqueft. 44  What¬ 
ever,  therefore,”  fays  the  editor, 
4C  tends  to  throw  a  gleam  of  light  on 
fo  clouded  an  horizon,  mu  it  be  a 
grateful  preient  to  thofe  who  would 
inveiligate  their  country’s  ftory ; 
and  when  we  have  defpaired  of  re¬ 
covering  any  important  documents 
of  thofe  difaflrous  times,  the  flight¬ 
ed  relics  of  fo  obfeure  a  {baton  may 
feem  almoft  as  precious  as  the  bet¬ 
ter  preferved  remains  of  periods  ful¬ 
ly  illuftrated.”  As  we  find  ourfelves 
under  no  difficulty  in  fubferibing  to 
Mr.  Fenn’s  obiervation,  we  do  not 
hefitate  in  adding,  that  the  public 
thanks  are  due  to  him,  for  his  induf- 
try  in  arranging  chronologically, 
and  in  trail  flawing  into  modern  Ian? 
guage  this  interefting  coiledfion, 
which  will  not  only  gratify  the  cu« 
riofity  of  the  antiquary,  but  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  information  of  the  nifto- 
rian.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that 
other  gentlemen  of  independent  for¬ 
tune,  and  efpecialiy  the  owners  of 
eftates  which  formerly  belonged  to 
religious  houfes,  ftimulated  by  the. 
example  of  the  editor,  would  fuf- 
fer  their  collections  of  family  pa¬ 
pers  to  be  examined  by  perfons 
qualified  for  the  undertaking.  By. 
thefe  organs  many  new  and  filtered: - 
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mg  events  in  hiftory  might  be 
brought  forward  to  view  ;  and  much 
information  be  obtained  concerning 
important  circumftanees,  of  which 
our  knovvlege  is  exceedingly  ctrcum- 
fcribed  and  imperfedt.  The  work 
before  us  is  enriched  with  «.  number 
of  engravings  of  portraits,  auto¬ 
graphs,  paper-marks,  and  feals. 

4‘  A  Collection  of  Original  Royal 
Tetters,  written  by  King  Charles 
the  Firft  and  Second,  and  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Bohemia,  &c.  by  hr 
George  Bromley,  bart.”  will  alfo 
prove  an  acceptable  prefent  to  the 
Undent  in  biography  and  antiquities. 
The  letters  in  this  collection  came 
into  the  pofTeffion  of  hr  George 
Bromley  in  confequence  of  his  be« 
ing  defceiided  from  Ruperta,  a  na¬ 
tural  daughter  of  Prince  Ropery 
third  fon  of  Frederic  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia*  and  nephew  to  Charles  the 
Firft,  king  oi  England.  Many  of 
ihefe  letters  are  written  in  French  ; 
others  in  Englifti ;  a  few  in  Italian  ; 
and  fome  in  German.  We  do  not, 
however,  find  in  this  collection 
much  information  refpedting  public 
tranfadtions.  Their  principal  value 
conlifts  ih  the  delineation  which  they 
prefent  to  us  of  the  private  character 
of  feveral  illuftrious  individuals, 
and  in  the  means  which  they  afford 
us  of  afcertaining  the  motives  of 
feveral  of  the  principal  adfions  in 
which  they  were  concerned  To 
this  collection  the  editor  has  prefix¬ 
ed  a  fliort  but  interefting  account  of 
the  Palatine  family,  in  order  that 
the  circurnftances  peculiar  to  them, 
and  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
Sletters,  may  be  the  more  intelligible 
to  the  reader.  This  volume  is  or¬ 
namented  with  portraits  of  prince 
IRupert*  the  queen  of  Bohemia* 
kRuperta,  and  Emanuel  Scrope 
Howe,  efq  which  are  executed  in  art 
elegant  and  mafterly  manner. 

The  eighth  volume  of 4t  Archse* 

I78?. 
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ologia,  or  Mifcellaneous  Tradis  re¬ 
lating  to  Antiquity,  pubiiiBed  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon¬ 
don, like  all  the  former  collections 
by  that  learned  body,  contains  many 
valuable  and  entertaining  papers* 
If  from  the  numerous  articles  of 
which  it  is  colnpofed,  we  were  to 
ieledt  fuch  as  have  particularly  en¬ 
gaged  Our  attention,  we  flloulci 
mention  a  tketch  of  the  afylurn  or 
fandtuary,  from  its  Origin  to  the  fi¬ 
nal  abolition  of  it  in  the  feign  of 
James  the  Firft*  by  the  rev*  Samuel 
Pegge  \  Mr.  Willis’s  effays  on  the 
Ikeneld-ftreet  of  the  Romans ;  the 
account  of  the  difeoveries  made  in 
digging  a  fewer  iri  Lombard -ftreet 
and  Birchitl  lane ;  obfervatlons  on 
the  antiquity  of  card-playing,  by 
the  hon.  Daines  Bal*rihgtUn*  the 
rev.  Mr*  Bowie,  and  Mr.  Gough  5 
Mr.  Ledwich’s  obfervations  on  our 
ancient  churches ;  Mr.  Pegged  cir- 
ebmftantiai  detail  of  the  battle  of 
Lincoln*  A.  D*  9217;  the  account 
of  Brimhain  rocks  in  Yorkfhire, 
by  Ilayman  Rooke  efq.  Mr.  Mac- 
neiPs  detail  of  the  caves  of  Ambo- 
la,  Canmara  and  Elephanra,  near 
Bombay  ;  and  Mi*.  Topham’s  hifto- 
rical  and  deferiptive  account  of  art 
ancient  painting.  To  this  volume 
there  is  alfo  added  an  appendix*, 
coniiftine  of  feledted  mifcellaneous 
matter,  ^nd  a  lift  of  prefects  and 
publications. 

To  the  numbers  6r  the  u  Biblio¬ 
theca  Typographica  Britannica,’* 
which  have  already  bden  published* 
ten  more  have  been  added  during 
the  prefent  year.  Of  the  fubjedt& 
of  thefe  Numbers  we  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  as  diftind  an  enumera¬ 
tion  as  the  flat u re  of  our  work  will 
admit  of.  They  conlift  of  an  hifto* 
rical  defeription  of  the:  Zetland 
iflands,  from  a  manufCript  of  the 
late  Thomas  Gifford  of  Bufta*  efq. 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Barn- 
&  Well 
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well  Abbey,  and  Sturbiidge  fair; 
the  hidory  and  antiquities  of  the 
parifh  of  Lambeth  in  the  county  of 
Surry  ;  the  hidory  and  antiquities 
of  tne  town,  college,  and  castle 
of  Fotheringay,  in  the.  county  ot 
Northampton  ;  a  fylloge  ot  the  re¬ 
maining  authentic  infcriptions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  erection  ot  our  Englifh 
churches,  by  the  rev.  Samuel  Pegge 
A.  M.  the  hi  (lory  and  antiquities  of 
Rhadigund’s  or  Broadlble  abbey 
near  Dover,  accompanied  with  a 
epliedlion  of  tradefmen’s  tokens  ifiu-< 
cd  in  the  Hie  ol  Thauet,  and  the 
Kentkh  cinque  ports  ;  a  defcription 
of  feme  ancient  buildings  and  mo¬ 
numental  Hones  in  Kent,  and  a  dif¬ 
fer  tation  on  the  Urbs  R  mu  pi  a  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Lunden-Wic  of 
the  Saxons,-  by  the  rev.  James 
Douglas,  F«  S.  A**  the  hi  (lory  of  Al¬ 
ton  Framviile  and  Burbach,  includ¬ 
ing  the  hamlets  of  Skeichley  and 
Smockington,  and  the  granges  of 
LeReder  and  Hp.|'flon  in  the 
counties  of  Lei  cede  r  and  Warwick 
&c. ;  an  Ifidorical  account  of  the 
parifh  of  0cbi.il  in  the  county  .of 
Bedford;  an  Appendix  by  Mr. 
P  ridden,  to  the  hidory  of  Re'cul- 
ver  and  Flerna ;  and  an  Appendix 
to  the  hi  {lory  of  croydon,  with  a 
lid  of  the  manorial  houfes  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  ice  of 
Canterbury,  a  defcription  of  Trini- 
ty-houfe  Guildford,  and  brief  notes 
on  Batterfeu,  Chelfham,  Nut  held, 
sfnd  Tatsfield  in  the  county  of  Sur¬ 
ry.  From  thefe  ft  ores  the  antiqua¬ 
ry  and  topographical  hiilorian 
may  -  prom jfe  thenifelves  abundant 
inform-ati  n  and  entertainment.  And 
from,  the  pteafure  which  we  have 
received  on  the  perufal  of  them,  we 
nvy  fafely  predict  that  their  mo  ft 
ftmgu tne  e-xpedlations  will  not  be 
difappointed.-  ,  Nafmith’s  edition  of 
TAnnerV  Notiti.a  MQpadica,,> 
remains  feveral  valuable  additions 
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to  the.  former  impreflion  of  that  ex* 
cellent  work  ;  and  home  alterations 
in  the  arrangement  of  it,  which  are 
advantageous  and  convenient.  The 
additions  conlili  of  accounts  of  re¬ 
ligious  houfes  not  noticed  in  the 
former  editions,  and  of  references 
to  books  and  manuferipts  illuilrat- 
ing  the  text.  J  he  principal  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  arrangement  of  it,  is 
made  by  placing  the  feveral  articles 
in  each  county  in  alphabetical  in- 
ftead  of  chronological  order,  by 
which  means  the  reader  is  able  to 
comprehend  in  one  view  the  accounts 
of  all  the  religious  houfes  that  were 
in  the  fame  city  or  town.  Mr. 
Nafmith,  beiide  the  eaiy  accefs 
which  he  had  to  many  valuable  li¬ 
braries,  which  he  feems  to  have 
com ulted  with  great  care  and  afti- 

i-  y  -•  i 

duity,  was  favoured  with  Dr.  Tan¬ 
ner’s  own  copy  of  the  Notitia  Mo- 
nalliea,  containing  many  manu- 
fc.iipt  notes  and  oblervatlons  in 
the  margin  ;  anda  copy  which  had 
belonged  to  that  eminent  antiquary 
the  late  rev.  Wm®  Cole;,  which 
copy  is  depolked  in  the  univeriity 
library  at  Cambridge. 

“  The  Hi ilory  of  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Town  and  Church  of  South- 
well,  in  the  County  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  by  W,  Diekinfon  Raft  all, 
A.  M.”  is  a  publication  which 
does  much  credit  to  the  abilities  and 
diligence  of  the  author  ;  and  which 
is  ornamented  by  many  fuperb  and 
elegant  engravings.  This  work  is 
divided  into  dx  chapters.  In  the 
fird,  the  author  examines  into  the 
date  and  hiftory  of  Southwell 
during  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  while  it  was  in  the  han4s  of 
the  Saxons,  and  points  out  the 
changes  which  it  has  undergone  to 
the  prefenf  time.  In  the  fecond 
chapter  Mi\  Raftajf  enquires  into, 
the  conditutian  of  the  church  at 
Southwell,  The  three  following 

chapters 
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chapters  give  an  account  of  all  the 
benefactors  and  patrons  of  the 
church  ;  of  the  lives  of  all  the 
archbifhops  of  York,  who  were 
connected  with  Southwell,  fr  o  Hi 
Paulinas  the  firft,  to  Dr.  Markham 
the  prefent  Archbifhop  ;  and  of  the 
antiquities  in  and  about  Sourhwelb 
The  ffxth  chapter  contains  the  mo¬ 
dern  hitlofy  of  this  place,  from  the 
civil  wars  in' the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Firft,  to  the  Reftoratibii  ;  the  pe« 
digrees  of  fdme  of  the  principal  fa¬ 
milies  irrthe  town  and  its  environs  $ 
and  a  number  of  anecdotes  which 
will  be  principally  acceptable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Southwell.  On 
the  whole,  this  work  gives  evident 
proofs  of  the  author’s' induftry,  and 
of  his  aecefs  to  valuable  and  curi¬ 
ous  fources  of  information  ;  and 
bids  fair  for  an  honourable  and 
lading  reputation  among  our 
choiced  produdtiofss  in  local  hi  dory. 

u  Predwich’s  Refpublica  ;  ora 
Difplay  of  the  Honours*  Ceremonies 
and  Enfigris  of  the  Common- wealth 
under  the  Protecdorlhip  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,”  is  a  mifcellaneous  and 
curious  performance,  which  will  be 
principally  acceptable  to  heralds 
and  genealogids.  The  firlt  part 
of  this  word  contains  a  genealogi¬ 
cal  table,  in  which  Cromwell  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Blcthin  ap  Kvnvyn, 
prince  of  Powis.  In  the?  fecond 
part  we  have  an  account  of  the  fo- 
lemn  invediture  and  indallation  of 
Oliver  info  the  prOtedtorfhip  ;  with 
a  dcfcription  of  the  flags  and  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  of  feveral  of  the 
commanders  and  captains  of  com¬ 
panies  in  the  armies  of  the  com¬ 
mon-health,  See,  <kc.  The  third 
part  d'eferibes  the  death  and  fune¬ 
ral  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  the 
funeral  tnfigns  of  honour,  and 
other  particular  circumflances  re¬ 
lating  to  the  ceremony  and  its  ex- 
pen.es*  The  fourth  part  contains 
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a  treatife  on  the  conditutioh  of 
England;  and  a  difplay  of  the  ilyk, 
title,  and  arms  of  the  prefent  royal 
family*  In' the  lad  part,  we  have 
an  alphabetical  roll  of  the  names 
and  amnorial  bearings  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  nobility,  and  ancient  families 
of  this  kingdom.  A  continua: ion 
of  this  work  is  intended  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  Sir  John  Predwivh,-  who  re- 
queds  the  communications  of  thole.- 
who  are  artached  to  this  curious 
branch  of  fcieiice. 

Governor  PownalFs  e<  Nodices 
and  Dcfcriptions  of  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Provincial  Roman  a  of  Gaul, 
&c.3’  are  intended  by  the  author 
to  aflid  the  enquiries  of  the  ami'- 
quary,  and  to  iridrudt  the  traveller' 
who  mall  pafs  through  the  feenrs 
which  he  has.  undertaken  to  ex¬ 
plore.  Conlldered  in'  this  tiew, 
his  publication  pofleffbs  a  very 
gyem  flfiare  of  merit.  His  deferip* 
tio  ns,  which  are  ill  ud  rated  by 
finely  drawn  and-  well  engraved 
pktes,  are  faithful  and  accurate  ; 
and  his  difierfations  and  con  j  pc- 
tures  contain  abundant  evidence  of 
the  author’s  learning  and  ingenuity. 
We  were  more  particularly  interelV 
ed  by  his  accounts  .of  the  origin,' 
and  peculiar  mfHtutions  of  Mar- 
feilles  ;  his  dcfcription  of  the  tro- 
phteal  arch,-  and  fepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  at '  Glamim  Livii  near  St. 
Rente  ;  his  difl'estation  on  the 
datite  of  Sera  pis  ;  and  his  diicnlk 
don  on  the  nature  and  drudfure  of 
the  Romas  aquedufts.  T'hefe,- 
belide  many  of  his  refle&idns  on  the 
natural  riches,  and  comparative 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  and  pre  J 
fent  flare  of  the  country,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  curious  and  indru/tke  ;• 
and  will  amply  gratify  the  atten¬ 
tive  reader. 

Mr.  PinkertoiFs  “  Differ tatiors 
on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the 
Scythians  dr  Goths,”  is,  a  perform-* 
R  2  >  anc r9 
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aiice  in  which  the  reader  will  dif- 
cover  much  ingenuity  and  learning; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  peculiarities 
which  we  have  on  former  occafions 
.Observed  in  the  writings  of  this 
gentleman.  The  j^relent  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  firft 
is  employed  in  proving  the  identity 
of  the  Scythians,-  the  Gefsc,  aftd 
the  Goths ;  in  (hewing  that  they 
^rame  Originally  from  Perl! a  into 
.Europe  «  and  in  defcribing  the 
cafterii  and  weftern  fextkmcnts  'of 
that  people.  In  the  fecond  parr, 
Mr.  Pinkerton  undertakes  to  prove, 
that  the  Germans  are  neither  of 
Sarhiatic  nor  Celtic  origin,  but 
that  they  were  originally  Scythians. 
To  efiablifin  this  pointy  he  appeals 
to  the  identity  of  flieir  language, 
the  teftimony  of  ancient  authors, 
and  the  (imparity  of  theft  manners. 
From  this  fiioft  analylis  of  the  t)if- 
fertation  before  us,  our  readers  will 
perceive,  that  the  author  oppofes 
the. generally  receifed  opinions  of 
all  modern  hiftorrans  and,  we 
think,  with  much  apparent  fuc- 
Cefs.  The  perufal  of  this  work 
has  afforded  us*  both  pieafure  and 
information;  while  at  the  fame  time 
we  were  led  to  wi£hy  that  he  had 
referved  to  hhnfelf  fome  of  his  inci¬ 
dental  opinions,  which  have  no  im¬ 
mediate  relation  to  his  fubjedl,  and 
that  he  had  been  more  f paring  of 
the  contemptuous  and  grofs  abufe 
which  he  pouts  on  thole  who  hold 
contrary  fentiments  from  his  own. 

u  The  Hilfory  of  Limerick,  Ec- 
elefiaftieal,  Civil  , and  Military,  from 
the  earlieit  Records,  to  the  Year 
1787,  By  J.  Ferrar,  Citizen  of  Li¬ 
merick,3'  is  divided  by  the  author 
into  fix'  parts.  The  fir  If  and  fecond 
of  thefe  treat  of  the  ancient  and 
prefent  Rate  of  the  city,  and  the 
moll  remarkable  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  it.  The  third  and 
.'fourth  parts  describe  the  churches, 


religious  houfes,  public  building^ 
&C.  1  he  fifth  contains  a  lift  of  the 

provofts,  mayors,  the  charter  of 
the  corporation,  arid  of  the  men  of 
genius  and  learning  whomthe  place 
and  neighbourhood  have  produced* 
The  fixth  part  contains  a  deferip- 
tion  of  the  county  of  Limerick  7 
and  fome  particulars  relative  to  the 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  inter¬ 
nal  Rate  of  Ireland  in  generals  This 
hiftory  of  Mr.  Ferrar,  which  he 
has  illuRrated  by  fifteen  engravings, 
appears  to  bethe  refuff  of  much  in* 
dudry  and  application  ;■  and,  wlrk 
it  will  prove  particularly  acceptable 
to  his  fellow-citizens,'  is  not  unde- 
ferving  of  the  notice  of  the  hi  do¬ 
rian  and  antiquary. 

Among  the  books  of  travels  which 
have  been  publifhed  during  the 
year,-  Mr.  Volney*s  “  Travels 
through  Syria  and  Egypt,  tranf* 
fated  from  the  French,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes,”  are  entitled  to  our  warm 
applaufe  and  recommendation,, 
This  gentleman,  who  in  the  eariv 
part  of  life  had  habituated  himtcii 
to  literary  purfuits,  having  fue- 
ceeded  to  an  independent  fortune, 
determined  to  adorn  his  mind,  and 
improve  his  judgment  by  travel¬ 
ling.  And  Syria  and  Egypt  pof- 
fefs  powerful  attractions,  both  on 
account  of  their  ancient  and  prefent 
Rate,  he  fixed  on  thofe  countries  to 
be  the  feenes  of  his  irtveftigatiom 
In5  gratifying  his  faudable  pafiron, 
our  author  f pent  no  lefs  than  ahree 
years ;  in  which.fpace  he  had  time 
and  abundant  opportunities  for  mak¬ 
ing  himfelf  m after  of  the  language 
of  the  people  with  whom  it  was  ne~ 
ceffary  for  him  to  converfe,  and  for 
a  repeated  and  intimate  acquaint 
tance  with  the  objedis  of  his  enquiry. 
In  following  Mr.  Volney  through 
thefe  volumes,  we  have  found  our- 
felves  uncommonly  inrerefted  and 
entertained,  When  delivering  the 

obfervatibn* 
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pbiervations  which  he  made  in 
Egypt,  he  frequently  corrects  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Savary,  especially 
thofe  relative  to  the  enlargement 
and  rife  of  the  Delta,  and  the  hif- 
torv  of  Ali  Bey  ;  and  equally  inte- 
refts  the  naturalift  and  the hifforian, 
by  his  account  of  the  climate  and 
Rate  of  the  air  in  that  country,  and 
of  its  prefent  political  and.  commer¬ 
cial  fiats*  But  the  part  of  this  work 
which  will  be  more  particularly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  European  readers,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  natural 
and  political  hiftory  of  Syria;  its 
antiquities  ;  its  feveral  inhabitants, 
and  their  manner  of  living.  7  he  au*» 
thor  gives  an  account  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  T urks  in  Syria  ;  the 
gd  mini  A  ration  of  juftice;  the  date 
of  religion,  of  agriculture,  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  Thefe  volumes  afford  e- 
qual  teitimomes  to  the  author’s 
learning,  to  his  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  to  his  fidelity  and  accura¬ 
cy  as  a  narrator  of  fadfs:  and  we 
Can  venture  to  promife  the  reader 
of  them  much  rational  information, 
and  elegant  entertainment.  The 
tranflation  appears  to  be  faithfully 
ajid  neatly  executed* 

The  “  Travels  through  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  written 
in  German  by  the  Baron  Riefbeclq 
and  tranflated  by  the  late  reverend 
Mr.  Maty,  in  three  Volumes, ”pbf- 
fefs  a  much  higher  degree  of  merit 
than  moil  of  the  publications  of 
this  defer  ip  tkm,  which,  have  lately 
been  offered  to  the  public.  The 
author  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  fentknent  and  observation,  who 
viewed  the  inhabitants  of  .the  va¬ 
rious  did  rifts  of  which  Germany  is 
ce'mpefed  with  a  curious  and  phi- 
lofephical  eye  ;  and  whofe  judi- 
ciousf.efledions  and  remarks  Shew, 
that  he  is  not  only  well  acquainted 
ifyith.fhe  political  Hate  of  the  era- 


pire,  but  with  the  general  hiftory  of 
Europe.  The  picture  which  he 
draws  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
manners,  is  new  and  intere  fling. 
And  his  deferiprions  of  the.  princi¬ 
pal  cities,  and  the  country  through 
which  he  palled,  of  the  date  of  li¬ 
terature  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
of  agriculture  and  commerce,  of 
theirpublic  and  private amufcments, 
are  delivered  with  that-'  accuracy 
and  variety,  that  render  them' both 
infh’udHve  and  entertaining,  ft 
was  with  much  pleafure  that  we 

found  our  inteliieent  author  intro- 
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duced  to  the  Rnglifh  reader  •  though 
we  could  wifli  that  fome  friend  had 
corrected  many  of  the  inaccuracies 
of  flyle,  and  unpolifhed  expfeffions, 
for  which  the  translator's  fevere  and 
tedious  indifpofition  was  his  fuifici- 
ent  apology. 

Of  the  Political  ProdutffionS"  of 
the  year,  which  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  we  lhall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  a  didined account,  but 
briefly  mention  the  fubjefts  of  them 
under  the  different  claifes  to  which 
they  are  to  be  referred. 

Among  the  other  ohjeffs  of.  diff 
cuffion,  the  character  and  condudt 
of  Mr.  17a flings  have  been  alter¬ 
nately  defended  and  attacked  by  our 
political  writers.  In  the  number 
of  the  advocates  of  that  gentleman, 
the  anonymous  auther  of  kC  An  Ap¬ 
peal  to  the  People  of  England*  and 
Scotland,  in  Behalf  of  Warren 
Haftjngs,  Efq.*’  is  a  fpirited  and 
fen  Able  writer,  who  pleads  the  e- 
mergency  of  circumffances,  and 
the  manners  oi  the  people,  m  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  the  meafures  for  which 
he  has  been  accufed ;  efpecially  ir\ 
the  inflance  of  the  two  begums, 

“  Tphe  Speech  of  Major  Scott,  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the 
Fourth  Charge  againff:  Mr,  Haf- 
tiugs,”  is  alfo  an  able  and  £ealou$ 
endeavour  to  vindicate  his  friend^ 

$3  ccmdu^ 
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conduct  in  that  tra.nfaidion.  The 
U  Appeal  co  tbe  People  ’’has  been 
tfigoroudy  attacked  in  a  pamphlet 
.called  44  True  Policy  ;  or  Helps  to 
a  right'Dceiiion  on  the  Principles 
advanced  in  Defence  of  Mr.  Haf* 
sings,  bv  One  of  the  People  of 
England  ■  '*  On  the  fame  fide  of  the 
quedion  were  publlfhed  44  Gbfcrva* 
lions  of  the  Comt  of  DiteHors  on 
the  velpedfive  Conduct  of  Warren 
Bladings,  Efq.  Sir  John  Claveripg, 
PL  B.  Colonel  Geo.  Momfcn,  R. 
BafweU,  and  Philip  Francis,  Elqrs..” 
and  44  Original  Letters  from  Warren 
Hadings, '  Efq.  Sir  Eyre  Cootc, 
K.  B.  and  Richard  Harwell,  Efq. 
to  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  Bart,  and 
Lord  Macartney,  K.  B,”  The 
firil  of  thefe  pamphlets,  indead  ot 
being  a  publication  of  the  court  of 
directors,  con  (ids  of  a  number  of 
extracts  from  the  official  letters  of  the 
court  to  the  prefidency  of  Bengal, 
cenfuring  the  conduct  of  Meifrs 
Bladings  and  Barwell,  on  fome  par¬ 
ticular  occasions,  and  commending’, 
in  particular  tn dances,  the  conduct 
of  the  oppodte  party.  And  the 
*4  Original  Letters5’  are  publidied 
to  fhew,  that  difagreements  fub- 
dded  between  Mr.  Haftings  and  his 
Colleagues,  of  whieh.  he  was  folely 
and  improperly  the  caufe.  Bedde 
thefe  publications,  a  fevere  and 
fhrewd  attack  on  Mr.  Haftings  ap¬ 
peared  in  44  Obfervations  on  his 
Defence,”  by  an  unknown  author, 
who  patficulaidy  undertakes  to  con¬ 
demn  his  condtidt  in  regard  to  the 
Lohilla  war.  How  far  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hadings  on  the  occa lions  to 
which'  thefe  pamphlets  refer,  is  to 
be  judified  or  condemned,  remains, 
as  yet  Undetermined  by  the  high 
court  of  parliament. 

But  the  dilVudions  on  the  fubjedt 
'.of  Indian  politics;  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  PJaf- 
?kngs.'-  ‘  Airafit  lately  palled  for  re- 


gu  biting  the  fervarits  of  the  EaL 
India  company  has  been  warmly 
at  racked  by  the  author  of  44  A  Hint 
to  the  Britifh  Nation  on  the  Viola¬ 
tion  of  their  Conditutional  Rights 
who  reprobates  that  datute  as  what 
tends  to  deprive  thofe  gentlemen  of 
their  mod  valuable  blellings  of  free- 

O 

dotn,  particularly  of  the  trial  by 
jury.  The  edabiifhment  alio  of  the 
board  of  control,  and  the  committee 
of  fecrecy,  has  been  condemned  in 
fevere  and  pointed  language,  by 
George  Tierney,  efq.  in  44  The 
real  Situation  of  the  E-aft-India 
Com  pany  con  fide  red,  with  relpcCt 
to  their  Rights  and  Privileged,  un¬ 
der  the  Operation  of  the  late  Act  of 
Parliament.” 

The  commercial  treaty  has  prov¬ 
ed,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
a  great  objeCt  of  contention,  and 
produced  a  plentiful  harved  of  po¬ 
litical  fpeculators,  both  in  defence 
and  condemnation  of  it.  Among 
the  mod  valuable  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  in  defence  of  it  we  mav  rank 
the  44  Hidorical  and  Political  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Tariff  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty  ;  with  preliminary 
Obfervations  ;”in  which  the  author 
has  entered  intp  an  elaborate,  but 
clear  and  perfpicuous  difcudioii  of 
his  fubjecd.  In  the  fame  lid  we 
mud,  in  jo  dice,  place  44  The  Ne- 
ceffity  and  Policy  of  the  Treaty 
confidered,  by  Anglican u s  the 
44  Helps  to  a  right  Decilion  on  the 
Merits  of  the  late  Treaty;”  and 
44  A  Commercio-political  Elfay  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Balance  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Trade,  as  it  refpedts  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Intercourfe  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  other  Nations.” 
Thefe  pamphlets  are  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  fenfible  and  well-informed 
writers  ;  and  deferve  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  mafs  of  common 

c  t 

arj4  temporary  publications.  No^ 
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©tight'  the  44  Anfwer  to  a  Complete 
In vefti gat-ion  of  Mr*  Eden’s  Trea¬ 
ty/’  to  be  palled  bv  unnoticed. 
On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queliion 
there  h  >ve,  likevvife,  appeared  fe¬ 
deral  fenlible  and  lively  writers, 
who  have  attacked  the  treaty,  and 
the  framers  of  it  with  a  variety  of 
keen  and  powerful  reafouiog.  A- 
mong  the  reft,  the  author  of 
the  44  Complete  Xnveftigation  of 
Mr.  Eden’s  Treaty,  as  it  may 
affect  Commerce,  the  Revenue, 
or  the  general  Policy  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,”  is  an  intelligent  and  fubtie 
difputant,  who  endeavours  to  con- 
vidt  every  part  of  that  treaty  of 
abfurdi ty;  and  to  Shew,  that  it 
threatens  deftrudtmn  on  every  poli¬ 
tical  and  commercial  int-erefl  of  this 
country.  Such  alfo  are  the  writers 
of  44  A  View  of  the  Treaty,  &c,” 

44  The  Principles  of  Brithh  Policy 
cone  railed  with  a  French  Alliance  ; 
in  five  Letters  from  a  Whig  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  to  a  Count  ry  Gen¬ 
tleman;”  the  44  Obfervations  on 
the  Agricultural  and  Political  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
and  44  An  Appeal  to  the  Landed  i li¬ 
ter  eff  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France.”  Among  the  other 

#  o 

pamphlets  which  have  been  pub- 
liilied,  of  the  fame  political  com¬ 
plexion,  the  reader  may  feledt 
44  Danger  at  our  Doo.  t  ;  an  Ad¬ 
el  refs  to  the  Freemen  of  London, 
and  of  every  Corporate  Town  in  the 
Kingdom,  on  the  unconfiitutional 
and  injurious  Tendency  of  the  Fifth 
Article  of  the  Commercial  Treaty;” 
and  44  TheBritifh  Merchant  for  the 
Year  1787,  addreffed  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Manufacturers,  &c.” 

In  confequence  of  the  diftur- 
bances  which  prevailed  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,  of  which  an  account 
was  given  in  the  hiftorical  depart¬ 
ment of  our  Regifter  of  laid  year, 
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fevcral  appeals  have  been  made  to 
the  public  by  the  clergy.  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  communions.  Of  thefe  vve 
fliali  endeavour  to  give  ascompreiT- 
ed  a  review  as  pofiible.  -  The 
firjj  publication  whi<  h  we  Rail 
mention  is,  44  The  p relent  State  of 
the  Church  ol  Ireland,  by  Richard, 
Lord  Bifliop  of  Cloy  tie.”  The 
ohjedt  of  this  prelate  is  to  point  out 
the  precarious  and  dangerous  fitua? 
tion  of  the  eftublifhed  church  in 
Ireland,  from  the  nurhber  of  ca- 
tlvdic  and  proteilant  diffenters, 
whom  he  confide rs  to  be  equally 
hoftile  to  its  profperity ;  and  to 
lhew,  44  that  of  the  three  perfua- 
fions,  the  members  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  alone  can  be  cordial  friends 
to  the  entire  confutation  of  the 
realm,  with  perfect  eonliftency  of 
principle.”  Thefe  repieLntations 
he  epdeavours  to  recommend  to  the 
ferious  confideration  of  the  friends 
of  the  proteftant  in te reft ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  pathetic  detail  of  the 
fuffe rings  to  which  the  eftablifhed. 
clergy  have  been  cruelly  and  wan¬ 
tonly  expofed. 

This  publication  foon  called  forth 
an  able  advocate  for  the  proteftant 
diftenters,  in  Dr.  Win.  Campbell, 
minifterof  Armagh,  who  add  relied 
to  the  bifliop  a  temperate  and  maf- 
terly  44  Vindication  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Character  of  the  Prefby- 
terians  of  Ireland.”  Dr.  Campbell 
recites  at  large  the  fufterinys  and 
merits  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs;  and  gives  Inch  proofs  of 
their  loyalty  and  public  fpirit,  as 
mull  effectually  eradicate,  the  leaft; 
jealoufy  of  their  defigns,  from  the 
liberal  and  candid  mind.  Mr. 
O’Leary,  likewife,  whofe  writings 
the  bifliop  of  Clo  ne  thinks  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raife  difeontent  and  indig¬ 
nation  in  the  Roman  catholic  pea- 
fantry,  agaioft  the  national  clergy, 
and  the  legiilatuie,  has  ftepped  tor- 
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ward  hi  “  defence  of  his  condudl  and  equally  beneficial  to  each  King. 


and  writings,  during  the  late  dii- 
fiurbances  in  Muniier.”  In  this 
pamphlet  he  juftilips,  with  much 
plauhbility  and  apparent  truth,  the 
X  ri  ill  car  ho  ics  from  the  charge  of 
being  di  fa  heeled  to  government ; 
and  traces  the  outrages  of  which 
the  biihop  complains,  to  the  exac¬ 
tions:  of.  the  tythe  farmers  ;  in  op- 
pofition  to  which  the  p  rote  Hants 
were  full  as  adtive  as  the  catholics. 
— — Soon  afterwards  appeared  u  A 
Letter  from  the  moft  reverend  Dr. 
Butler,  titular  Archbifhop  of  Ca(hel, 
to  the  right  honourable  Lord  Vif- 
count  Kenmare,”  in  vindication  of 
the  catholics  againff  the  iniinuations 
pf  the  bifbop  of  Cloyne.  The 
principal  objedl  of  this  publication 
to  aflert  the  lincerity  o.f  the  ca¬ 
tholic  bdliops  in  taking  the  left  of 
allfg'iaiice  required  by  government ; 
<aiul  to  jtiilify  the  oath  taken  by  them 
at  their  qon  fee  rat  ion.  How  far  he 
bus  fucceeded  in  the  latter  part  ol 
ibis  defign,  does  not  feem  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted  by  the  members 
1  tithe?  of  the  protellant  or  gajholic 
communion.  - — To  this  pamphlet 
ipf  DrciBntler’s  fucceqded  *  Ob- 
ferVations  on  the  Polit  cal  Influence 
pf  die  Doctvii.e  of  the  Pope’s  Su¬ 
premacy,  by  William  Hales,  D.  D. 
.Jfellp'vy  of-rTrinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin.”  in  thefe  Obfervations  our 
learned  an  1  ingenious  author  con- 
.tefls;  the  petition,  that  the  confepra- 
tion  oath  of  the  catholic  bifliops  is 
by  no  means  incerrfiftent  with  the 
allegianc  of  a  iubjedt  to  his  prince ; 
$tid  vindicates  the  bifliop  of  Cloyne 
again  t  the  mifreprefenta;iops  of  his 
affiertions,  both  by  Dr.  Butler  and 
Mr-  O’Leary. 

«  In  turning  our  attention  to  the 
general  fubjedt  of  Irifh  politics, 
we  meet  with  Mr.  William’s  endea¬ 
vour  to  prove  “  An  Union  of  Eng¬ 
land  an£  Ireland  t.o  bp  pradticable, 
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dom,  &c.”  In  this  pamphlet  our 
author  is  a  flrenuous  advocate  for 
the  completion  of  themeafure  which 
he  propofes,  and  is  equally  zealous 
in  dilluading  the  Irifh  from  making 
any  efforts  toward  independence. 
But  though  his  fpeculations  are  well 
intended,  his  reflections  on  fuch  a 
complex  and  important  fubjedt  feem 
not  to  have  been  fufficiently  matur¬ 
ed  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  fame  fubjedt  has  been 
more  ably  and  fully  diicufied  in  the 
“  Confiderations  on  the  Political 
and  Commercial  Circuinflances  of 
(jreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  they 
are  ponnedted  with  each  other ;  and 
pn  the  moft  probable  Means  of  e£~ 
fedling  a  Settlement  between  them, 
tending  to  promote  the  Interefts  of 
both.”  The  ingenious  author  of 
this  publication  examines  his  fub~ 
jedt  with  great  attention,  and  enters 
largely  into  the  obfhcles  which  ren¬ 
der  a  legiilative  yinion  with  Ireland 
impradticable.  With  thefe  he  fug- 
gefts  other  difficulties  wrhich  ftrong- 
ly  point  out  the  inexpediency  of 
fuch  a  political  fcherae.  What  he 
recommends  is,  a  commercial  union 
.on  the  tooting  of  liberal  equality. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  defirabfe  objedt  ; 
but  wp  .  ear  the  time  is  yet  at  a  di- 
franpe,  when  the  two  kingdoms  will 
be  unanimous  in  adopting  a  fyftem 
of  commercial  regulations. 

No  fooner  was  it  underftood  $hat 
the  diflenting  laity  had  it  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
in  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corpoiation  and  tell  adts,  than  a 
variety  of  publications  appeared  on 
a  fubjedt  |b  interefting  to  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  refpedtable  part  of  the 
community.  The  committee  who 
were  appointed  by  them  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  that  bufinefs,  circu¬ 
lated  a  paper  called  u  The  Cafe  of 
the  Proteftant  Diffenteis  j1*  which 
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was  drawn  up  in  a  corjcife  and  maf- 
terly  manner,  dating  the  hiftory  of 
the  corporation  and  teft  a£ls  ;  the 
hardfhips  to  which  confcientious 
dill  enters  were  fubjected  by  thofe 
obnoxious  datutes  ;  and  the  juftice 
as  well  as  policy  of  granting  them 
efiediual  relief.  The  principles  laid 
down  in  this  cafe  were  repeatedly 
fupported  and  oppofed,  by  various 
writers,  of  different  defctintions. 
This  we  (ball  perceive  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lit!  of  pamphlets  on  the  fub- 
je£f.  The  fird,  in  point  of  impor¬ 
tance,  in  favour  of  the  meafuve  in 
queftion,  was  entitled  4*  The  Right 
of  Protedant  Dilfenters  to  a  com¬ 
plete Toleration  aderfed  ;  or,  an  Hid- 
torical  Review  of  their  Situation 
under  the  Laws  impofmg  the  Sacra* 
mental  Ted  on  Perfons  admitted  to 
Offices,  The  fendble  and  li¬ 

beral  author  of  this  performance 
has  comprifed  in  it  a  complete  view 
of  the  arguments  which  are  urged 
in  favour  of  the  diffenfers  ;  and 
gives  a  faithful  and  impartial  derail 
of  thehidoricaicircumdances  which 
have  any  relation  to  his  fubjcdt. 

On  the  fame  fide  appeared  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  well  written  treatife,  en¬ 
titled  “  Refledlions  on  the  Oaths 
which  are  tendered  to  Subjects  in 
this  Country  a  difpaffionate  and 
fenlible  “  Appeal  to  the  Candour, 
Magnanimity,  and  Juftice  of  thole 
in  ower,  &rc.”  and  a  repivblication 
of  the  excellent  “Biftiop  Hoadly’s 
Refutation  of  Bifliop  Sherlock’s 
Arguments  againd  a  Repeal.  &c.” 
to  which  are  added,  by  the  editor, 
the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Sykes  and 
Mr.-  Pa  ley  on  the  fame  important 
fubjedL— Soon  after  this  queftion 
had  been  debated  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  the  name  alio  of  Dr. 
Priedley,  appeared  to  44  A  Letter 
to  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Pitt,  on  the  fubjedi  of  Toleration 
and  Church  Edabliffiments  5  occa- 
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fioned  by  his  Speech  againd  the  Re* 
peal  of  the  Ted  and  Corporation 
Atts in  which  the  author  warmly 
ex  pod u late s  with  the  minider  oit 
his  oppofition  to  the  motion  of  the 
dildemcrs,  and  juftifies  the  equity 
and  expediency  of  granting  theie 
claims. 

The  drft  publication  which  ap* 
peared  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
queftion,  was  written,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  work  itfelf,  by  a  proted¬ 
ant  diffeuter.  In  his  44  Letter  to 
the  Deputies  of  the  Protedant  Did- 
fenting  Congregations  in  and  about 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
der,  &c.”  he  difapp roves  of  their 
application  to  parliament,  as  beings 
in  his  opinion,  unwarranted  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  dilfenters,  and 
unfavourable  to  the  real  intereds  of 
their  caufe.  The  author  of  this 
pamphlet  write;,  with  temper  and 
moderation,  although  ins  argu¬ 
ments  do  not  carry  with  them 
much  weight  or  energy.  The  fame 
occadon  hath  alfo  called  forth 
*4  Obiervations  on  the  Cafe  of  the 
Protedant  Dilfenters in  which 
the  author  objects  to  the  reprefen- 
tations  which  had  been  given  in 
that  paper  of  the  original  reafons 
for  palling  the  teft  a£t  5  and  intro¬ 
duces  many  of  the  common  argu¬ 
ments  againd  extending  to  thd  dif- 
fenters  the  benefit  of  a  complete 
toleration  ;  and  a  ^publication  of 
“  Bidiop  Sherlock’s  Arguments  a- 
gaind  a  Repeal  of  the  Corporation 
and  Ted  Adis;”  the  drength  of 
which  had  been  tried,  and  their 
fallacy  fufficiently  afeertained,  in 
the  memorable  Bangoriati  contro- 
verfy.  A  well  intentioned,  if  not 
an  able  writer,  has  alfo  publiflied 
44  CtiiTory  Remarks  on  the  reverend 
Dr.  Pried  ley’s  Letter  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  contain¬ 
ing  Hints  humbly  oft'ered  in  fa- 
.vour  of  the  Edkblilhment,  &e.’* 
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But  the  4<  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  on  the  Cafe  of  the 
Proteftqnt  Diffenrers,”  and  “  An 
Add  refs  to  the  Proteftant  Diffen- 
ter.',  &c„  bv  the  reverend  Jofeph 
Bari pgt6u,,>  are  of  a  very  different 
completion  f;oin  apy  <>i  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
announced.  They  contend  for  the 
exped'eney  of  a  general  repeal  of 
all  penal  ffatut.es  that  regard  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  t  and  plead,  Unan¬ 
swerably,  that  the  only  tell  of  4t  a 
good  citizen  Should  be  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  a  peaceable  fubjecl,  and 
an  honed  man.”  In  this  fentiment 
we  per- cot ly  agree  with  them  ;  and 
think  it  the  only  one  that  can  be 
-’Supported  with  any  condtlency. 
And  we  think,  that  their  dri6lur.es 
'on  the  cafe  of  the  diffenters,  if  not 
all' equally  well  founded  and  libe¬ 
ral,  are,  neverthelefs,  many  of 
them,  deferving  of  the  ferious 
consideration  of  the  gentlemen  by 
Whom  it  was  public kly  circulated. 

*  Of  the  other  Political  Publica¬ 
tions,  during  the  year,  which  do 
mot  fall  under  the  heads  we  have 
Specified,  thofe  which  we  apprehend 
to  he  mod  worthy  of  notice  are, 
44  A  Short  Review  of  the  Political 
State  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Year  1787 
<■ 4  ARetrofpect  of  the  Portraits  late¬ 
ly  delineated  in  a  Short  Review, 
&c.”  ;  44  Political  Sketches,  by  a 
Citizen  of  America  44  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  Corn  Bill,  wherein  the 
propofed  Alteration  in  the  Laws  for 
regulating  the  Exportation  and  Im¬ 
portation  of  Corn,  is  fairly  examin¬ 
ed  ;5J  44  A  general  View  of  the  Bill 
preferred  to  Parliament,  during  the 
lad  Seffion,  for  preventing  the  Il¬ 
licit  Exportation  of  Wool,  and  live 
Sheep,  by  Mr.  John  Andie,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Meeting  ;P  44  A 
Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  on 
the  Bdl  now  depending  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  for  preventing  the  Export¬ 
ation  of  live  Sheep,  Wool,  &e.” 
44  Reflections  on  a  late  Refolurion 
of  the  Ho ufe  of  Peers,  refpedling 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland  ;  add  re  ded 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  C.  \.  of  the 
Common  Pleas and  44  The  State 
of  Alterations  which  mav  be  pro¬ 
pofed  in  the  Laws  for  regulating 
the  Elections  of  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Shires  in  Scotland,  by  Sir 
Job  n  Si nc  1  ai  r ,  Ba  r t .  ’ ? 

Under  the  head  of  critical,  claf- 
deal,  and  polite  literature,  the.firft 
work  which  claims  our  notice  is, 
44  The  Heetopades  of  Veeflmoo- 
Sarma  •  in  a  Series  of  connedled 
Fables,  interfperfed  with  Moral, 
Prudential,  and  Political  Maxims  ,* 
tranilaved  from  an  Ancient  Mantis 
feripr,  in  the  Sanfkrect  Language, 
with  explanatory  Notes,  by  Charles 
Wilkins. Thefe  fables  are  arrang¬ 
ed  under  four  heads  ;  the  acqui» 
fition  of  a  friend  ;  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  a  favourite  ;  of  difputing; 
and  of  making  peace.  They  have, 
undoubtedly,  a  claim  to  very  con- 
fiderable  antiquity.  According  to 
the  account  given  of  them  by  hr 
William  Jones,  the  fame  of  them 
had  reached  Perlia  fo  early  as  the 
latter  end  of  the.  hxth  century  ; 
when  the  fove reign  of  that  country 
fent  his  chief  phydeian  into  India, 
for  the  foie  purpofe  of  obtaining  a 
copy  of  what  was  deemed  to  con¬ 
tain  the  choice!!  treafures  of  mora¬ 
lity  and  policy.  After  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  occafioned  by  the  jealoufy  of 
the  rajahs,  who  preferved  it  among 
the  mo  ft  fecret  arcana  of  govern¬ 
ment,  he  obtained  a  Pei dan  tranfla- 
tion  of  this  celebrated  work,  with 
which  he  returned  tp  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  From  this  verdon,  various 
tranllations  have,  at  different  times, 
been  made  into  moll  European  lan¬ 
guages.  Many  of  thefe  fables,  con- 
iidcred..  feparately,  are  fnpple  and 
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frerfpieuous  ;  and  convey  maxims 
of  morality  in  elegant  and  beautiful 
language.  Rut  the  fame  imperfec¬ 
tion  attends  them,  which  is  obferv- 
able  in  all  com  portions  of  a  fimilar 
kind  ;  that  which  arifcs  from  at¬ 
tributing  human  faculties  and  paf- 
-frons  to  the  brute  creation*  And  we 
think  that  their  connection  with  each 
other  is  frequently  confuted  ;  and 
that,  fometimes,  the  relation  which 
they  bear  to  the  fuhjeft:  which  they 
are  intended  to  illuftrate,  is  not  very 
cafy  to  be  difcbrned.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  a  curious  monument 
of  antiquity  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins  is 
entitled  to  our  thanks,  for  the  neat- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  bis  verfion, 
and  the  ufeful  explanatory  notes 
which  accompany  it. 

The  Left  a  res  on  the  Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  tranflated 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Right  Reve¬ 
rend  Robert  South,  I>.  D.  &c.  by 
G.  Gregory,  F.  A*  S.  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  ”  form  a  work  which  the  Eng- 
Tifli  reader  will  receive  with  much 
plea  Lire  and  gratitude,  as  a  fource 
of  elegant  amufement,  and  ufeful 
inftruftion .  Few  publications  have 
attained  to  higher  celebrity  in  the 
learned  world,  than  the  original 
leftures,  of  which  thefe  volumes 
area  tranflation.  And  one  peculiar 
proof  of  their  excellence  is,  that 
though  intended  ro  illuftrate  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  their  utility  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  that  objeft. 

They  embrace  all  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  general  criticifm  as  deli¬ 
vered  b)r  the  ancients,  improved  by 
the  keen  judgment,  and  polifhed 
talle  of  their  author.”  And  “though 
the  learning  and  genius  difplayed  in 
them,  mull  even  excite  our  warmell 
admiration  ;  though  they  abound  in 
curious  refearches,  and  in  refined 
and  exquifite  observation  ;  though 
the  fplendor  of  the  fentiments  and 
elegance  of  the  fiyle  will  captivate 


the  imagination  and  ear  of  the  clafiT 
cal  reader,  they  are  calculated  for 
perfons  of  tafie  and  general  read¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  for  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  learned  world. ,f 
Much  praife  is  due  to  Mr.  Gregory, 
for  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  tranflated  this  excel¬ 
lent  work.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
may  appear  to  be  deficient  in  ex- 
prelfing  the  fenfc  of  his  author,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  animation  and  fpirit 
of  the  original.  But  thefe  infiances 
occur  fo  rarely,  that  they  are  lofi: 
in  the  general  merits  of  his  verfion. 
To  this  tranflation  Mr*  Gregory 
has  fub joined  the  excellent  criti- 
cifms  of  profeffor  Michaelis,  taken 
from  the  Gottingen  edition  ;  and 
many  valuable  notes  of  his  own, 
and  of  his  friend  Mr.  Henley,  which, 
are  a  learned  and  acceptable  addi¬ 
tion  to  thefe  Leftures. 

Hawkins’s  edition  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  comedy  of  Ignoramus,”  is 
by  far  the  moft  perfect  and  cor  reft: 
of  any  which  we  have  met  with. 
The  editor  has  beftowed  great  in- 
dufiry  and  care  in  collating  all  the 
printed  and  manufeript  copies  which, 
he  could  procure.  He  has  alfo  add¬ 
ed  a  profufion  of  notes,  and  iilufira- 
tions  :  man v  of  which,  are  curious 
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and  valuable,  while  a  great  part  of 
them  might  have  been  omitted, 
without  prejudice  to  the  work,  or 
to  the  critical  abilities  and.tafteof 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Wfiat  is  moll  in- 
terefling  and  amuling  in  this  publi¬ 
cation  is,  that  part  of  the  prolego¬ 
mena  which  gives  an  account  of 
King  James’s  vifit  to  Cambridge, 
when  this  play  was  firfi  performed, 
and  of  his  reception  and  behaviour 
at  the  univerfity. 

The  new  and  elegant  edition  of 
u  Rellendeni  de  Statu  Libri  tres,” 
is  a  work  which  will  be  read 
with  peculiar  pleafure  by  the  poli¬ 
tician,  and  the  cfiafiical  fcholaf.  Ref- 
*  1  '  lendcnu^ 
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fendenus  was  mailer  of  the  pleas  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  Firft  ;  who, 
feeing'  a  patron  of  literature,  fup- 
ported  him  at  Paris,  in  honourable 
and  affluent  circ.umffances,  while 
he  compofed  the  feveral  admirable 
treat ifes  which  reflect  inch  honour 
on  his  literary  character.  His  three 
books  de  Statu  were  become  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fcarce,  that  very  few  of  the 
learned  world  were  acquainted  with 
them.  Thefe  treatifes  abound  with 
admirable  initrudtions  for  the  poli¬ 
tical  con  dp  £1  of  princes  and  fub- 
jedts  *  which  are  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  mixed  governments.  And 
the  language  inwhich  they  are  drawn 
tip  is  truly  Ciceronian.  To  thefe  the 
editor  has  affixed  two  excellent  La¬ 
tin  p  eins,  by  Bellendenus,  which 
were  found  in  the  Britilli  Mufeuin  ; 
one  of  which  is  an  epithalamium 
on  the  marriage  of  king  Charles  the 
Firfi  ;  the  other  a  panegyric  on  the 
embaffy  to  Spain.  In  the  editor’s 
preface  to  this  volume,  we  meet 
-with  many  judicious  criticifms  on 
the  flyle  of  Bellendenus  ;  and  a  de¬ 
tection  of  the  plagiarifm  of  Dr,  Mid¬ 
dleton,  who,  in  his  life  of  Cicero, 
has  borrowed  not  only  much  of  the 
matter,  but  even  of  the  method  and 
arrangement  of  our  author,  without 
the  lead  acknowledgement  of  his 
obligations'.  But  what  will  be  found 
particularly  interefling  in  this  pre¬ 
face  are,  the  characters  which  the  edi- 
lor  draws  of  ou  r  mod  famous  modern 
politicians  ;  efpecially  tnofe  of  Mr. 
.Burke,-  lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox. 
Thefe  gentlemen,  whom  he  di  fun - 
gunhes  by  the  epithet  of  the  three 
Bngliih  luminaries,  are  fpoken  of 
Ly  him  in  terms  which  convey  the. 
warmed  and  mod  ardent  approba¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  language  that  is  ele¬ 
gant  and  fafeinating  ;  w  hile  the  mi¬ 
niderial  party  are  attacked  by  the 
keened  Weapons  of  wot  and  fatire. 
Witho$fr sjfepjhyr  to- cur  author’s 


political  opinions,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  numerous  beauties  of 
his  competition  ;  and  recommend  it 
as  a  linking  fpecimen  of  energetic, 
pure,  and  elegant  Litmity. 

Dalziei’s  “  Collerianea  Graeca 
M i no r a ,  ad  u fu  m  Tiron u  m  a ecoi  n  - 
rnodata,”  contain  a  number  of  ju¬ 
dicious  fe  lections  from  AS  fop.  H-i- 
eroelep,  Pafsephatus  de  inci  edibiife  - 
bus  Hiftoriis,  Lucian,  Plutarch’s 
.Apophthegm  ata,  Xenophon’s  In- 
fHtutio,  Anacreon,  Bion,  Mofchus, 
and  Tyrtsgus,  which  appear  to  bs 
well  calculated  to  aifift  fetch  as  arc 
but  moderately  advanced  in  Greek 
literature.  To  thefe  ieleritons  arc 
annexed  a  fliort  account  of  each  of 
the  authors  from  whom  they  are 
taken  ;  annotations  illuftrating  the 
more  obfflure  paffages  ;  and  an  life? 
ful  lexion,  explaining  the  different 
words  which  occur  in  the  extracts. 

From  lord  Monboddo’s  pen  the 
public  has  received,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  a  fourth  volume  *4  Of  the 
Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language.” 
This  volume  is  divided  bv  the  au- 
thor  into  two  books.  In  the  fir  if, 
he  enters  into  a  comparifon  of  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  different 
languages,  in  which  he  treats  of 
words,  firfi,  merely  as  articulate 
founds,  capable  of  variety  and  me¬ 
lody  ;  and  then  as  fignifieant,  fing- 
!y  and  in  compolition,  Under  each 
of  thefe  heads  he  lays  down  the 
characters  of  general  excellence, 
by  which  he  tries  the  merits  of  fe- 
veral  languages.,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  and  always  decides  in  favour 
of  the  Greek,  In  the  fecoird  book 
he  explains  the  nature  of  ftyl© 
in  its  different  kinds,  and  points 
out  the  drftinct  characters  of  the 
epiftolary,  dialogue,  and  hitlorical 
ffyle.  To  thefe  he  adds,’ remarks 
on  Xenophon,  Plato,  Cicero,  lord 
Shaftefbfiry,  and  Harris,  as  dia~ 
logills  $  and  on  Herodotus,  on 
*  '  whoix\ 
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whom  he  behoves  the  palm,  as  an 
hi  dorian.  In  the  volume  betofe 
us,  as  in  the  former  productions  of 
his  lordlhip,  the  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive  evidences  of  his  extend ve  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  objects  of  lite¬ 
rature  ;  and  may  derive  information 
from  many  of  his  juft  and  pertinent 
remarks.  He  will  alio  meet  with 
many  of  thole  peculiar  and  extra¬ 
vagant  notions  which  will  call  forth 
the  fmile  on  the  graved  counte¬ 
nance.  No  one  will  fufpeCt  that  we 
are  influenced  by  prejudice  again!! 
the  author,  when  he  is  found  main¬ 
taining,  that  44  men  ling  before  they 
fpeak  ;’5  that  u  the  ule  of  language 
was  fir  ft  taught  in  Egypt  by  the  god 
Tenth  ;  ”  and  the  44  cuckow,  who 
articulates  his  own  name  mu  he  ally, 
railing  the  tone  of  the  fir  if  fy  liable 
a  third  above  the  lad,  comes  nearer 
to  the  Greek  pronunciation  than 
any  thing"  he  knows/5 

Walker's  44  Melody  of  Speaking 
delineated  5  or  Elocution  taught 
like  Mufic,  by  vifible  Signs,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  Tones,  Inflections,  and 
Variations--  of  the  Voice,  in  Read¬ 
ing  and  Speaking,  &c.”  is  equally 
defer ving  of  our  praifie  and  recom¬ 
mendation,  with  his  former  valu¬ 
able  works,  which  have  fallen  under 
our  notice.  The  rules  which  in. 
this  volume  be  delivers  for  modu¬ 
lation,  are  proofs  of  the  accuracy 
©£  his  judgment,  and  the  mcends 
of  his  ear.  His  examples  in  profe 
and  verfe  are  well  chofen  ;  and 
given  in.  one  page  without  marks, 
and- in  the  other  with  notes  of  in¬ 
flections,  breaks,  and  inftru&ions 
for  the  variation  of  tones,.  We 
think,  however,  that  his  remarks 
t>n  circumflexes,  one  of  which  be¬ 
gins  with  the  riling,  and  ends  with 
the  falling  inflexion  upon  the  fame 
fy  11  able,  and  the  other  begins  with 
the  falling  and  ends  with  the  riling 
inflexion,,  cannot  be  perfectly  com* 
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prehended  without  oral  affilhmce* 
To  thole  who  ivitli  to  attain  a  full, 
diftinCt,  and  elegant  elocution,  we 
rccomihend  this  production  as  an 
ingenious  and  ufeful  g*uide. 

The  44  Concordance  to  Shake- 
fpeare,  fuited  to  all  the  Editions  ; 
in  which  the  diflinguifiied  arid  pa¬ 
rallel  Paflages  in  the  Plays  of  that 
juflly  admired  Writer  are  methodi¬ 
cally  arranged,  &cW  is  the  flHbat- 
tempt,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  towards  fupplying  the 
public  with  what  has  long  been  a 
delideratum  in  literature.  The  plait 
of  the  editor  is,  4‘  to  make  the  poet 
fometimes  fpeak  in  maxims  and 
fentences  ;  and  at  other  times  to. 
give  his  defeription  of  one  and  the 
fame  affeftion  and  paflion,  as  it  is 
feen  in.  different  per  ions,  arid  at  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons df  as  if  may  be 
called  forth  by  accidental,  by 
reign  and  oppofed  circumfiancesW 
A  work  that  requires  lb  much  la¬ 
bour  and  attention  is,  unqueftion- 
ably,  defer  ving  of  our  thanks  :  and 
we  hope  that  our  author  will  rneef 
with  inch  encouragement  as  filed I. 
engage  him  to  enlarge  his  plan,  and 
render  it  more  perfect.  But  the’ 
principal  excellence  in  this  volume 
con  fills  of  upward  of  three  hundred 
notes  and  iliuftrations,  which  are 
intended  to  elucidate  the obfeurities 
of  our  immortal  bard.  Thefe  notes 
fufnciently  evince  the  author  Vac* 
quaintanee  with  Shake  fpeare  ;  and 
that  fie  is  poffefled  of  that  genius 
and  attention  which  qualify  him. 
for  this  line  of  criticifm.  Even 
h  is  conjectures,  in  Which -he  follows 
the  impulfe  of  a  bold  imagination* 
and  may  feem,  fometimes  to  betray 
too  great  a  fondnefs  for  innovation* 
do  well  deferve  the  attention  of  fu¬ 
ture  commentators. 

Gfo'e’s  44  Provincial  Gloflary  ; 
with  a  Collection  of  LocalProverbs* 
and  Popular  Superilitkms,”  is-  a 

worlf 
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work  by  which  that  ingenious  gen¬ 
tleman  has  laid  the  public  under 
frelh  obligations  to  him,  in  facili¬ 
tating  their  acquaintance  with  our 
ancient  writers.  Many  partial 
collections,  in  the  form  of  glof- 
faries,  have  already  been  made,  and 
welL  received.  “  Thefe  are  all 
here  united  under  one  alphabet, 
and  augmented  by  many  hundred 
words  collected  by  the  editor  in  the 
different  places  wherein  they  are 
ufed  ;  the  rotation  of  military 
quarters,  and  the  recruiting  fervice 
having  oc call oned  him  to  refide, 
for  feme  time,  in  mod;  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  England.”  in  this  divilion 
of  his  work,  our  author  has  fo  fa- 
t’sfadtorily  explained  the  terms  and 
phrafes  which  occur,  that  we  could 
with  that  it  had  been  more  full  and 
complete.  The  local  proverbs  in' 
this  collection,  are  enlarged  and 
corrected  from  Fuller,  Ray,  and 
other  ■writers.  With  refpedt  to  the 
concluding  parr,  which  treats  of 
popular  fuperftitions,  it  has  been 
chiefly  collected  from  the  works  or 
king'  James  the  Fil'd,  Gi anvil,  Dr. 
Fienry  More,  Beaumont,  Aubrey, 
Mather,  Baxter,  &c.  What  is  new 
in  this  divinon,  captain  Grofe  re¬ 
ceived  ic  from  the  mouth  of  village 
hiilofihms,  as  they  were  related  to 
a  doling  circle  of  attentive  hearers, 
aflerobled  in  a  winter  evening, 
around  the  capacious  chimney  ol 
an  old  hall  or  mannon-houfe.”  This 
lad  parr,  as  it  exhibits  the  ft  range 
vagaries  which  Fill  poftefs  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  in  different 
parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  intereliing.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  received  much  pleafure 
and  ebterta’nmeot  from  the  work' 
before  us,  although  we  think  that 
fonte  of  the  author’s  exp  la  nations 
are  erroneous. 

Mr.  Cumberland  has,  during  the 
prefent  year,  pub h (lied  a  new  edi- 
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tion  of  the  ii  Obferver,”  in  three 
volumes.  In  the  account  which 
vve  gave  of  the  firft  edition  of  this 
inftrudive  and  entertaining  work, 
we  bellowed  on  our  author  a 
due  proportion  of  praife,  for  the 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  excellent 
tendency  of  his  writings  ;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,-  we  freely  cenfured 
him  for  his  numerous*  inacurracies 
and  imperfections.  We  are  now 
happy  in  being  able  to  Inform  our 
readers  ,  that  thefe  blemilbes  are  done 
away  ;  and  that  they  were  principai- 
ly  to  be  attributed  to  an  incautiottf- 
nefs  which  attended  the  working  off* 
the  former  numbers  at  a  country 
prefs.  The  flyle  in  which  thefe 
volumes  is  writ  en  is  pol  idled  and 
refined  :  many  of  the  mifcellaneeus 
papers  are  inftrulftive  and  pleafing  ; 
the  criticifms  ingenious  and  juft  ? 
and  the  numbers  which  are  devoted 
to  religious  fubjeefts  ferrous  and  ufe- 
ful.  In;  his  continuation,  likewife, 
of  the  hifiory  of  Grecian  literature, 
the  author  is  entitled  to  our  warmed- 
commendations.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  which  has  been  buried 
in  the  voluminous  annotations  of 
the  fcholiafts,  he  has  cleared  from 
the  rubbifh,  and  delivered  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  and  interefting 
narrative.  But  while  we  accompany 
him  with  pleafurein  his'  learned  re- 
fearches,  and  view  with  genuine 
fatisfadtion  the  fuccefsful  defence 
which  he  lets  up  for  Ariftophanes,' 
vve  feel  ourfelves  much,  hurt  at  the; 
manner  in  which  he  involves  So¬ 
crates  in  the  deferved  difgrace  to 
which  he  configns  the  enemies  of 
that  Poet.  We  think  that  this  recri¬ 
mination  was  by  no  means  rreceifary 
to  the  vindication  of  his  favourite  r 
and  that  it  is  condemned  bv  the  ge- 
nera.l  fen.fe  of  his  virtue  and  inte-! 
grity,  which  was  entertained  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  the  repentance  -uni- 
verfally  fliewn  for  the  unjuft  fert- 

ten  ce 
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tence  pronounced  again  ft  him,  and 
the  united  teftimony  of  the  moil 
authentic  hiftorians. 

4  4  The  Lounger,  a  periodical  Pa¬ 
per,  pu hi it'hed  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Years  1785,  and  ',786,  in  three 
Volumes/’  is  a  work  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fame  fchool  with 
the  Mirror,  to  which  we  gave  our 
applaule  in  a  former  Regifter.  And 
although  we  do  not  think  it,  on 
the  whole,  equally  interefting  with 
that  performance,  we  look  upon  it 
to  be  entitled  to  a  confide rable  fhare 
of  approbation  and  praife.  Many 
of  the  papers  in  thefe  volumes  are 
diftidguifhed  by  good  fenfe,  and 
elegant  writing  ;  and  many  others 
by  interefting  narratives,  and  juft 
and  accurate  obfervation.  As  this 
work  has  met  with  that  kind  of  re¬ 
ception  from  the  public,  which  bids 
fair  to  give  it  an  eftablifhed  character 
among  our  moft  acceptable  periodi¬ 
cal  writings,  we  would  rrcommend 
it  to  the  editors,  to  correct  fuch  in¬ 
elegancies  and  provincial  expref- 
irons  as  a  careful  perulal  will  eafily 
point  out  to  them,  that  it  may  be 
confidered  not  only  as  an  enter¬ 
taining  mifcellany,  but  as  a  claffical 
authority. 

Colman’s  ii  Profe  onfeveral  Oc- 
cafions,  accompanied  with  fame 
Pieces  in  Verfe,  in  three  Volumes/’ 
Is  chiefly  a  collection  of  his  fugi¬ 
tive  pieces,  by  which  the  public 
have,  at  different  times,  been  enter¬ 
tained,  and  which  they  wilt  receive 
with  renewed  pleasure  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  form.  What  is  new  in  thefe 
volumes  conflfls  of  remarks  on  Shy- 
lock's  reply  to  the  fenate  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  which  is  ingenious,  if  not  fa- 
tisfadlcry  ;  thoughts  on  public  edu¬ 
cation,  containing  a  mafterly  de¬ 
fence  of  that  practice,  in  oppofttion 
to.  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Locke  ; 
fome  humorous  and  witty  poems  ; 
and  fuch  prologues  and  epilogues 


as  were  written  by  him  for  the-pfR. 
vate  theatre  of  Wynnftay.  The 
claims  of  Mr.  Co i man  to  a  re- 
fpectable  rank  in  the  literary  world, 
have  been  long  ago  fubftanriated  ; 
and  his  reputation  will  fuller  no  Id's 
by  his  legitimating  the  various 
papers  of  which  thefe  volumes  are' 
com  poled. 

The  Pharos  ;  a  Collection  of  pe¬ 
riodical  ElTays,  in  two  volumes,” 
is  an.  elegant  and  amufing  litrie 
work,  for  which  the  public  are; 
ind  bted  to  a  female  pen.  The 
elTays  of  which  it  con  fills,  contain 
many  excellent  rules  of  virtue  and 
morality;  and  many  ingenious  and 
lively  remarks  on  life  and  manners, 
delivered  in  neat  and  correct  lan¬ 
guage.  From  the  nature  of  the 
fubjetfts  di  feu  fled  in  this  publica¬ 
tion,  and  the  excellent  tendency  of 
the  fentiments  which  it  inculcates, 
we  may  venture  to  recommend  it 
to  our  readers,  as  what  may  be  pe¬ 
rilled  by  them  with  pleasure  $nd 
profit. 

Mr,  Webb’s  44  Literary  A  mu  ft  - 
ments  in  Verfe  and  Profe/’  carry 
with  them  the  fame  marks  of  cor— 
re  eft  tafte  and  cultivated  genius, 
which  dilliriguifh  the  other  'writings' 
by  which  he  is  known  to  the  World* 
The  preftnt  little  volume  cordiils 
of  an  imitation  of  the  fomih  ft  tire 
of  Boileau  ;  thoughts  on  manners 
and  languages  :  an  effay  on  party 
writing,  which  was  before  publifhv 
ed  in  1763  ;  llrhftures  on  Floras  ; 
and  two  or  three  pieces  in  verfe* 
The  remarks  of  our  own  author  are, 
in  general,  fo  judicious,  and  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  fubjedts  on 
which  he  treats  fo  exteniive  and  fa¬ 
miliar,  that  his  character  as  a  wri¬ 
ter  will  fiifter  no  injury  from  the 
publication  of  this  elegant  MifceL 
lanv.  **  • 

j 

The  fame  ingenious  gentleman 
has  alfo  publifhed  “-Some  Reafons- 

for 
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for  thinking  that  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  was  borrowed  from  the  Chi- 
nefe  ;  in  Notes  on  the  Grammatica 
Sinica  of  Monf.  Fourmohti’?  Thefe 
icafons  are  deduced  from  the  affinity 
which  our  author  has  remarked  be¬ 
tween  thefe  languages ;  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  refernblaiices  which,  he 
thinks,  ought  to  be  admitted  as 
decifive  proofs  of  a  common  parti- 
csp  'tion.  But  our  knowledge  of  the 
Chinefe  is  too  im per! eft  to  enable 
us  to  form  atiy  opinion  of  its  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  Greek.  Thole  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  that  Ori¬ 
ental  language*  will  determine  how 
far  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Webb  are 
fatis  faCtory. 

“  The  Microeofm,  a  periodical 
Work,’*  is  the  production  of  fonie 
literary  youths  at  Eton,  which  con¬ 
tain  Unking  evidences  of  genuine 
liumour,  elegant  take,  and  exten¬ 
sive  information.  The  it  vie  alfo 
In  which  they  are  written  is  remark¬ 
ably  correct  and  pure.  From  thefe 
fcarly  efforts  of  talents  and  genius* 
the  difcerning  reader  will  form  the 
high  ell  expectations  of  future  exceU 
fence. 

Tire  author  of  “Two  Dialogues, 
containing'  a  Compdrative  View  of 
the  Lives,  Characters,  and  Writ¬ 
ings  of  Philip  the  late  Earl  of  Chef- 
terfield,  and  Dr.  S.  John  fen,’*  pro- 
fdfes  to  form  a  juft  and  difpaffionate 
eftimate  of  the  merits  and  defefts 
of  thefe  refpeftive  characters  :  but 
we  do  not  think  that  he  has  executed 
his  talk  with  impartiality.  We 
fhould  rather  eharafterife  the  pro¬ 
duction  before  us  under  the  title  of 
an  ingenious  and  elegant  defence  of 
the  charafter  of  theabovementioned 
nobleman,  at  the  expence  of  Dr. 
John fon’ s  abilities,  and  general  me¬ 
rits.  But  how  much  foever  we 
may  admire  the  fpirit  of  the  writer, 
whatever  difagreeable  impreffions 
the  friends  and  fees  of  Dr.  Johnfon 


have  alternately  made  oil  our  minds. 
We  cannot  fuBferibe  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  author,  that  lord  Chef- 
terfield  “  was  in  truth,  take  him 
for  all  in  all*  as  good  a  man,  as 
fourid  a  moral! ft,  and  as  eloquent 
a  writer  as  the  renbvvned  philofd- 
phen”  Whatever  defefts  attended 
the  chafaftei*  of  the  latter,  we  mu  ft 
ever  regard  him  as  a  warm  and 
Heady  friend  to  the  interefts  of  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  the  former,  notWitliftand*4 
ing  the  eulogies  df  his  panegyrifts, 
we  muft  elafs  aniong  the  til  oft.  dan¬ 
gerous  and  fubtle  advocates  for  im¬ 
morality , 

The  “  Difcourfe  deilvefed  to  the 
Students,  of  the  Royal  Academy* 
on  the  Distribution  of  the  Prizes, 
December  si,  1786,  by  the  PreiL 
dent,”  like  the  other  annual  dif- 
courfes  of  fir  Jofiiua  Reynolds,  is 
a  model  of  elegant  compoiition,  and 
replete  with  the  molt  itfeful  inftruc- 
tion.  The  intention  of  this  dif¬ 
courfe  is  to  {hew,  “  that  painting 
is  not  bnly;  hot  to  be  confidered  as 
an  imitation,  operating  by  decep¬ 
tion^  but  that  it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  in  many  points  of  view,  and 
ft  rift  iy  (peaking*  no  imitation  at  all 
of  external  nature.”  This  after- 
tion  which  at  ftrft  light  3rriay  feern 
too  bold*  is  fuffieicntly  confirmed 
in  the  fubfeqiient  parts  of  the  difr 
courfe,  in  which  fir  Jolhua  defires 
to  be  underftood  as  difeouraging  a 
fervile  imitation,  which  muft  ever 
refrain  the  painter  from  exhibiting 
what  is  great*  and  from  addreffing 
the  imagination  and  feelings,  which 
is  the  true  objeft  of  his  art.  We 
need  not  add,  that  the  obfervations 
of  fuch  a  judge  and  artift  are  de¬ 
ferring  of  the  repeated  ftudy  of 
thofe  who  would  excel  in  the  art  of 
painting. 

The  laft  place  under  our  head  of 
critical  and  polite  literature  we  have 
referved  for  an  account  of  “  Ob¬ 
fervations 
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fisrvatlons  relative  to  Pi&urefque 
Beauty,  made  in  the  Year  1772, 
tn  feveral  Parts  of  England ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Mountains  and  Lakes 
€ f  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland, 
by  William  Oilpin,  M.  A.”  Of 
this  elegant  and  valuable  work  it  is 
rot  eafy  to  fpeak  in  terms  of  too 
high  commendation.  Mr.  Oilpin 
conducts  his  readers  through,  the 
mod  romantic  and  interfiling  femes 
which  this  country  affords,  which 
he  defcribes  in  the  mod  pleading 
and  luxuriant  language ;  and  ac¬ 
companies  his  defcriptions  with  a 
number  of  well  executed  and  beauti¬ 
ful  engravings^  Theie  fcenes  are 
introduced  by  him,  to  confirm  the 
principles  which  he  adopts,  and  to 
iliuitrate  his  critical  remarks  on  the 
beauties  and  defeats  of  landfcapes. 
In  thefe  remarks,  as  well  as  in  thofe 
which  relate  to  the  ornaments  of 
parks  and  gardens ;  in  the  reafpns 
which  he  affigns  for  the  pleaiure 
which  thefe  beauties  or  erobellifti- 
ments  afford;  and  in  his  obiervations 
oncompofition,  our  author  di  (plays  a 
refined  ta.de,  and  accurate  judgment. 
We  have  followed  him  through 
thefe  volumes  with  uncommon  plea- 
fure,  and  have,  not  uiifrequently, 
felt  a  fhare  ot  the  enthufiafm  which 
has  animated  his  pencil,  transfufed 
into  our  own  minus,  by  his  energy 
and  warmth  of  defeription,  ihis 
entertaining  work  may  alio  be  read, 
with  profit,  by  the  m'turalifl  and 
hiftorian,  who  may  felect  from  it 
feveral  articles  ot  information,  that 
will  not  be  uoacc  ptable. 

The  Poetical  World  has  been  very 
productive  dur'ng  the  y<ar  1787. 
Among  the  articles  whit  h  are  en- 
th hd  looordiftindf  notice,  ue  fliall 
give  the  fir  ft  place  to  “  Seledf  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Ancient  Englifh  Poetry;  with 
Remarks,  by  Henry  Headley.  A.  B. 
in  two  volumes.*’  The  object  of 
Mr.  Headley  in  this  publication  is, 
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to  reflore*  to  notice  the  neglected 
and  forgotten  works  of  fome  of  the 
Englifh  poets,  who  fiouriflied  from 
a  period  confiderably  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  end  of 
the  laii  century.  In  completing  his 
defign,  he  has  avoided,  as  much  u  as 
poifihle,  touching  thofe  who  have 
already  juftty  obtained  the  diftmc- 
tion  of  being  denominated  our  older 
dailies,  and  has  confined  himfelf, 
in  general,  to  feme  of  the  better 
parts  of  the  unfortunate  few  who 
mil  remain  unpopular ;  and  of 
whom  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they 
may  find  foils  in  many  writers,  who 
through  accident  and  partiality  ftili 
linger  among  the  favourites  of  the 
day.”  In  the  firft  volume  we  meet 
with  a  number  of  defcriptjve  and 
pathetic  poerans  :  111  the  fecond,  with 
didadic  and  moral  pieces,  elegies 
and  epitaphs,  mifcellaneous  pieces? 
fonners,  and  Speeches.  The  great- 
eft  number  and  moft  valuable  of 
thefe  are  the  productions  of  Dray¬ 
ton,  Quarles,  Drummond,  Daniel, 
and  King.  In  feleding  thefe  pieces, 
the  editor  has  given  evidence  of  his 
judgment  and  tafte ;  and  in  his 
notes  and  remarks  upon  them,  he 
difeovers  a  fund  of  various  know¬ 
ledge,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  poets  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Mr.  Headley’s  preface  to 
thefe  volumes  explains  his  defign, 
and  give.s  an  account  of  other  limi- 
la  r  publications  which  have  appear¬ 
ed.  The  introduction  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  preface,  contains  a  com¬ 
panion  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  poets ;  in  which,  many  of 
his  obiervations  are  the  evident  re~ 
fuit  of  discernment  and  genuine 
tafte,  although  we  do  not  thorough¬ 
ly  approve  ot  his  partiality  m  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  former.  After  this 
introdueftion  we  are  preferred  with 
fliort  but  pieafing  biographical, 
iketches,  which  contain  a  variety 
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of  entertaining  remarks,  Juft  criti- 
cifm,  and  many  curious  anecdotes 
of  the  writers  from  whom  the  felec- 
tions  ate  made.  On  the  whole,  we 
look  upon  thefe  volumes  as  a  valu¬ 
able  acquilition  to  Englilh  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  are  happy  to  underfland 
that  Mr.  Headley  has  materials  for 
two  additional  volumes,  with  which, 
we  hope,  he  will  loon  gratify  the 
public. 

Sean  Dana  ;  Le  Oifian,  Orran, 
Ulann  ;  Ancient  Poems  of  Offian, 
O  rran;  &c.  collected  in  the  Wellern 
Highlands  and  Ifles,  &c.”  are  the 
originals  of  the  tranilations  which 
were  publiftied  lome  time  ago  in 
the  Gaelic  Antiquities,  by  Dr. 
Smith  of  Cambleton.  This  work 
will,  doubtlefs,  be  acceptable  to  the 
lovers  of  Gaelic  literature,  who 
will  be  able  to  underftand  and  to 
reliih  its  beauties.  But  as  we  are 
totally  unacquainted' with  the  Gae¬ 
lic  language,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
judge  of  the  intrinlic  merit  of  tliefe 
poems.  We  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of  Dr.  Smithes  being  a  faith¬ 
ful  editor  •;  and  that  he  has  limply 
exhibited  the  original  poems,  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  fpeak  for  themlelves. 
It  would  be  mi] uft,  however,  not 
to  add,  that  his  notes  and  remarks 
prove  Lind  to  be  an  acute  and  inge¬ 
nious  commentator. 

Of  the  u  Afiatic*  Mifcellanv,” 
printed  at  Calcutta,  two  numbers 
have  been  pubiiihcd  in  this  coun¬ 
try-.  The  delign  of  this  work,  which 
is  intended  to  be  periodical,  is  to 
bring;  together  various  original 
productions,  tranilations,  fugitive 
pieces,  imitations,  and  ex f rafts  from 
curious  publications  which  have 
any  relation  to  oriental  lubje&s, 
and  which  are  calculated  to  convey 
genuine  information,  or  rational 
amufement.  The  major  part  of  the 
pieces  of  which  thefe  numbers  con- 
w,  dre  tales,  chiefly  monp,  in 


profe  ;  fome  of  which  are  remark ■» 
ably  pathetic  and  elegant ;  tranfla- 
tious  from  oriental  manuferipts  ; 
and  extracts  from  the  works  of  Eu¬ 
ropean 'travellers  who  have  yifited 
the  different  parts  of  Afia,  which  • 
are  now  either  out  of  print,  or  not 
eafily  to  be  procured.  Bqtwe  have 
introduced  the  m  ntion  of  the  Alia- 
tic  mifcellany,  in  this  place,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  poetical  pieces  which 
it  contains.  Many  of  thefe  are 
light  and  pieafant,  and  full  of  that  ■ 
fprightlinefs  and  vivacity  which  dii- 
tinguilh  the  compoiittons  of  the 
Eaft.  But  the  moft  valuable  and 
finking  of  thefe  poems  are, 
the  hymns  to  Camdeo  and  Nay- 
arena,  by  fir  William  Jones,  and 
that  to  Serefwaty,  which,  though 
it  has  no  author’s  name  annexed 
to  it,  we  fufpedl  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  pen.  Thefe  poems 
are  uncommonly  beautiful  and 
fplendid  :  their  conception- is  high¬ 
ly  poetical ;  and  their  ex  predion 
elegant  and  vigorous.  If  any  ob- 
jedtion  whatever  can  be  made  to 
them,  it  is  only  that  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  too  fublime  for  common  read¬ 
ers,  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  ailu- 
fions  to  Indian  mythology. 

Nott’s  tranflation,  into  Englifli 
verfe  of  uSeledl  Odes  from  the-Per- 
fian  Poet  Hafez, was  undertaken, 
by  him  with  the  laudable  defign  of 
promoting  the  Rudy.  of  the  Perlian 
language.  For  this  purpofe  he  del- 
cants  with  no  little  euthufiafm  on 
the  excellencies  of  the  caller n  wri¬ 
ters  ;  and  “  laments,  while,  years 
a*e  beftowed  in  acquiring  an  in  light 
into  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
that  thole  very  writers  fhould  have 
been  neglecled  from  whom  the 
Greeks  evidently  borrowed  both 
the  riehnefs  of  their  mvthologv, 
and  the  peculiar  tendernefs  of  their 
expreifions.”  Though  we  think 
that  this  alTertion  of  our  author  is 
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rather  questionable,  we  perfectly 
agree  with  his  ideas  of  the  import¬ 
ance  ot  the  Perftan  language,  in 
•a  literary,  and  in  a  commercial 
view.  The  tranflations  before  us 
are,  in  general,  diftinguifhable  for 
tb.eir  fidelity  and  fimplicity  ;  and 
together  with  the  notes  which  ac¬ 
company  them,  appear  well  adapted 
to  the  defign  for  which  they  were 
avowedly  pub! jibed.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  award  to  them  the  palm  of 
fu  peri  or  excellence.  And  we  think 
that  the  author’s  effort  to  rival  fir 
William  Jones  in  his  .elegant  ver- 
lion  of  one  of  the  odes  of  this 
poet,  is  a  greater  proof  of  his  bold- 
nefs  than  of  his  prudence  or  poe¬ 
tical  abilities. 

Of  Bye’s  il  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects,  in  two  volumes./’  the 
principal  have  been  feparately  pub- 
liflted,  and  have  met  with  a  favour¬ 
able  reception,  prom  the  pieces 
in  this  volume  which  are  new,  as 
well  as  from  his  former  productions, 
Mr.  Pye  appears  to  be  poffcffed  of 
eonfiderahle  knowledge,  and  a  claf- 
fical  tafte.  His  language  is  ele- 
gant,  and  his  numbers  harmoni¬ 
ous  ;  though  we  think  him  defici¬ 
ent  in  that  invention  and  fpirit 
which  iiifure  celebrity  to  the  vota- 
ties  of  the  mufes. 

Glover’s  44  Athenaid,  a  poem,” 
is  a  pofthumous  work,  which  was 
intended  by  the  author  to  be  a  fe- 
ouel  to  the  heroic  poem  of  Leonidas. 
This  work  contains  k  poetica1  hif- 
tory  of  the  wars  between  the  G  reeks 
and  Perfians,  from  the  death  pf  that 
'tprince,  to  the  deffrudHon  of  the 
ii Perfi an  army  commanded  by  Mar- 
idoriids,  at  the  battle  of  Plauea. 
■"Although  we  do  not  think  this  per- 
i  formance  equal  to  'the  former  fruits 
j  of  Mr.  Glover’s  genius,  we  cannot 
(  but  acknowledge  that  it  abounds  in 
i  many  ffriking  and  affetffing  paffages, 
an  dvdi  feovers  the  fame  libera  lit  v  of 
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fentiment,  and  the  fame  zeal  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. 
The  characters  of  Anilides,  The- 
midocles,  and  Mardonrus  are  'well 
drawn.  But  the  events  of  the 
poem  are  copied  too  clofely  from 
hiftory  ;  and  many  epi fodes  are 
omitted,  which  might  have  been 
introduced  with  peculiar  propriety, 
and  winch  would  have  given  the 
iubjecl  a  con fi  denude  degree  of 
intereff  and  importance,. 

PolvvheleV  u  Engiiili  Orator, 
Books  the  Second  and  Third,”  treat 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  and  of 
the  fenate.  Igs  that  part  which  is 
appropnated  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  bar,  Mr.  Polwhele  propofes  to 
the  confideration  of  the  fludents  in 
forenfic  orato-y,  the  fource,  the 
end,  and  the  object  of  argument, 
which  is  the  eilenual  of  the  oration  ; 
and  the  circumilances  attending  the 
bar,  which  is  the  icene  of  aflion ;  . 
and  concludes  his  obfervations  Oil 
thefe  1  ubjcdls  with  a  view  of  the 
trials  in  other  countries,  and  the 
proceedings  in  the  Bailile,  the  In- 
quiiition  and  the  arbitrary  tribu¬ 
nals  of  T.  urkv  and  Venice.  The' ' 
book  which  treats  ot  the  eloquence 
ot  the  fenate  contains  a  juft  analytic 
ot  the  talents  necellary  fur  the  ae« 
convplidied  fenator ;  and  p  re  ferns  : 
us  with  well  drawn  portraits  of  the 
late  lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Burke. 
The  author  of  this  poem  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  pofieffed  of  knowledge  and  ge¬ 
nius.  Many  of  his  deferi prions 
are  interedipg  and  entertaining ;  : 
and  his  obfervations  are  calculated 
to  afford  inff  ubion  to  the  iludent. 
in  the  icHp  >1  ol  eloquence., 

Mrs.  Year  (ley’s  4  Poems  on  Ya-  : 
rious  Subjects,  being  her  fecund  e 
Work,”  poffe's  the  fame  merit  and  * 
originality  which  we  attributed  to  ■■ 
her  former  publication:  the  Tame 
boldnefs  and  grandeur  of  imagery: 
the  fame  harmonious  modulation  of 
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numbers ;  and  tile  fameffrong  and 
'  aniinated  espreffibns.  With  her  in- 
'L  vocations-  to  Senfibilitv  and  Indiffer¬ 
ence,  which  our  readers  will' find 
Iff  our  poetical  department,  we  have 
Been  particularly  pleafeti,  as  they 
reprefent  a  picture'  of  r he  different 
dilpolitions  by  which  the  foul  is  at 
different  times  influenced,  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  peculiarly  beauti- 
mi  and  energetic: 

Whitehoufe’s  44  Poems  confift  of 
Elegies,  Odes,  Sonnets,  and  In- 
feriptions.”  The  elegy  written  near 
the  ruins  of  a  nunnery,  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  many  p&ffages  which 
diftover  much  poetical  feeling,  and 
pidturefque  description.  And  the 
author’s  odes  to  ftfjberftition  and 
inelahcholy,  fliew  marks  of  genius 
affd  good  tafle.  Upon  the  whole, 
though  the:  reader  may  fometimes 
find  fault  with  the  imagery  in  thefe 
oems,  and  di (approve  of  the  num- 
er  of  epithets  in  which  they 
abound,  he  will  alfo  find  much  with 
which  to  be  gratified  and  pleafed. 

Swift’s  44  Temple  of  Folly,  in 
Four  Cantos,”  is  a  fuccefsful  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  D  unclad,.  in  which  the 
bharacderiftic  follies  of  the  prefent 
times  are  expofed  with  good  fenfe 
and  genuine  humour.  In  the'  fir  ft 
canto,  the  *  author  beholds  irra'  vi- 
fiop  a  building  of  prodigious  i.’Jg- 
nitude,  which  he  finds  to  be  the 
Temple  Of  Folly,  in  which  Morin, 
the  tutelary  goddefs,  fits  upon  her 
throne,  fur  rounded  by  numerous 
attendants.  The  reindining  cantos 
dtflcrile  the  'peipeCtive’  characters 
wh'ch  are  introduced  tor  the  favour 
of  the  divinity;  and  the  various 
purtuits  of  the  ' votaries  of  folly. 
This  poem  is  a  pleating  allegorical 
tab*,  in  which  the  fatire  is,  tor  the 
mofl  parr,  general  ;  and  on  that 
account', 'the  bettfcr  adapted  to  cor¬ 
rect  tTie  abfurdities  a  gain  ft  which  it 
levelled.  And  it  is  illuilrated 
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by  notes  which  fhew  the  authorri 
'  knowledge-  and  reading  to  be  vari¬ 
ous  and  exteniive,  and  which  ate 
many  of  them  ingenious  and  annul’- 
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1784,  1785,  and  1786”,  is  a  coir 
ledtion  of  44  little  poem1-,  the  effu- 
fions  of  rr.on  entary  imprefiions, 
hafiily  written  on  the  fpots  where 
thofe  impreffions  were  received,” 
which'  are,  unqueftionably,  the 
produdlioiri  of  a  man  of  tafte  and 
genius,  though  not  marked  by  any 
force  of  expreffion,  or  originality 
of  thought,.  They  confifl-  princi¬ 
pally  of  elegies,  odes,  and4  epiflles ; 
in  which  there  are  a  few7  faults  and 
inaccuracies,  bur  many  elegancies 
and  beauties  to  pleafe  and  charm 
the  reader. 

From  Peter  Pindar’s  pen  we  have 
received,  during  the  prelent  year, 
“  The  Loufiad,  an  heroi-comic 
Poem,  Canto II.”  44  Ode  upon  Ode, 
or  a  Peep  at  St.  james’s,  or  New 
'Year’s  Day,*  or  What  you  Will 
^  An  Apologetic  Poftfcript  to  Cue 
Upon  Ode  44 ■  Infirudtions  to  a 
celebrated  Laureat ;  alias  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Curioftty  ;  alias,  a  Birth¬ 
day  Ode".;  alias  Mr.  Whitbread’s 
Brewhoufe.”  This  laughter-lov- 
ii  •  poet  {lift  perfeveres  in  offering 
the  public  his  treats  of  “  wit  and 
fun,”  With  which  it.  is  impolfibia 
for  the"  nidft  grave  and  fatlidious 
critic  not -to  be  highly  entertained. 

Among  the  other  poetical  produc  ■ 
tionS  of  the  year,  of  which  ouy 
limits  wrll  only  permit  us  to  men-, 
tion  the  names,  we  meet  wish  4;  Eci- 
W’ard  ;  or  the  Cu rate,  a  Poem,- by 
thff  rev.  Samuel  Hoole  44  Poems 
imitated  from  the  Per  flan,  by  {„ 
Champion,  efqd’  44  Tim  Diftrefled 
Ppet V  a  ferio-comic  Poem,  by 
George  Keate-,  efq.”  4*  A  Poe  in 
w7ritten  During  a  Short  Excurlion 
on  the  Moors*  by  the  reverend 
'  '  Wil- 
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William  Greenwood  y?  “  Poems 
by  John  Macgilvray,  A.  M 
4.4  Poems  on  various  Subjects,  by 
John  Thelwail  “Poems  on  le~ 
vetal  Occafions,  by  the  reV.  A. 
Frefion  64  The  Highlanders,  a 
Poem,  by  the  rev.  L.  Booker 
46  Six  Narrative  Poems,  by  EJiza 
Knipe “  Ode  on  General  Elliot’s 
Return  from  Gibraltar,  by  A.  Se¬ 
ward  *  ”  44  the  Fane  of  the  Druids 
c<  the  Wrongs  of  Africa  44  Weft- 
Inaian  Eclogues;”  and  44  Poems 
and  Effays,  by  a  Lady  lately  de- 
ceafed  ;  publifhed  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  General  Hofpital  at  Bath.” 

Of  the  dramatic  productions  of 
the  year,  the  only  tragedies  upon 
the  lift  are,  44  The  Death  of  Dion, 
by  Mr.  Thomas.  Har. wood,  of  Uni- 
verftr-y -College,  Oxford,3’  and  44  J ci¬ 
lia,  or  the  Italian  Lover,  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Jephfon,  efq.”  The  comedies, 
as  ufuvd,  are  more  numerous  ;  their 
titles  are  44  Such  Things  Are,  by 
Mrs.  Inchbald  44  The  New 
Peerage ;  or,  Our  Eyes  may  De¬ 
ceive  Us,,  by  Mifs  Harriet  Lee 
64Sedu£Uon,  by  T.  Holcroft the 
44  Pilgrim,  written  originally  by 
Fletcher,  afterwards  altered  by 
Dry  den,  and  now  Revifed,  with  ma¬ 
terial  Additions  and  44  Nina,  or 
the  Mad  nets  of  Love,  in  Two  Adis, 
tranflated  from  the  French.”  The 
comic  operas  and  farces  are,  44  inkle 
and  Yarico,  by  G.  Colman,  jun.” 

44  the  Midnight  Hour,  or  War  of 
Wits,  in  Two  Acts, ”  tranflated  from 
the  French  ;  44  Englifh  Readings, 
in  One  Adt “and  the  Sultan.” 

The  fir  11  article  which  we  fliall 
introduce  under  our  fhort  head 
of  Mifcelhtneous  Publications  is, 

44  Chefs,  by  Mr.  Twifs.”  This  is 
a  work  which,  to  chefs-players  will 
be  particularly  intere fling*  The 
author  prefents  us  with  a  complete 
hiftory  of  that  celebrated  gmne  j 
all  the  anecdotes  which  he  could 
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pofiibly  colleR  relating  to  it.;  an 
account  of  all  the  books  on  chefs 
which  he  could  procure  ;  and  an 
explanation  of  dome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  terms  ufed  by  the  players.  To 
thi3  work  he  has  added  two  papers^ 
one  communicated  to  him  by  Mr- 
Herbert  Croft,  called,  44  The  Mo¬ 
rals  of  Chefs,  by  Dr.  Franklin;” 
the  other,  44  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Phi- 
lidor,  by.  himfelf.”  From  the  pe- 
rufal  of  this  publication  we  have 
received  no  frnall  pleafure ;  and 
from  many,  of  the  anecdotes,  as  well 
as  from  the  hidory  of  the  game* 
our  readers  may  promlfe  themi'elves 
much  curious  information,  as  Weil 
as  amufementf 

The  44  Co nil derations  on  Paro¬ 
chial  Mafic,  „  by  William  Vincent, 

*  ^  ~  *  •  m,  •  - 

D.  D.”  coqtain  many  rational  and 
judicious  obfervatiuns  on  the  abided 
which  at  prefent  exift  in  the  com* 
mon  methods  of  conducing  that 
part  of  worfhip,  and  the  remedies 
to  thefe  abufes.  We  particularly 
agree  with  the  worthy  author  when 
he  expreftes  his  wifh,  that  parochial 
mu  lie  fhould  be  general,  and  not 
confined  to  feleA  bands.  This  prac¬ 
tice  obtains  pretty  generally  among 
the  diffenters  from  the  eftabiifhe-d 
church*  And  it  would  certainly 
contnbuternuch  to  the  beauty  and 
fpirit  of  our  public  de  votions,  if  We 
adopted  their  prafHce  in*  this  re-» 
fpect.  ,  ,  . 

The  44  Academy  forGrown  Hof  fck 
men  ;  containing  the  complete ft jitu 
ft  ructions  fur  Walking,  Trotting, 
Cantering,  Galloping,  Stumbli4Rr 
and  Tumbling,  illuftfated  with 
Copper-Plates,  by  Geoffrey  Ga-fiU 
b.tdo,  efq.”  is  a  Tfiolt  humorous' 
and  laughable  publication,  WhiOh,, 
in  the  fpirit. of  Swift’s  diredtibhs  to 
fer vants ,  by  Tati  ri cal ly  praifidg. 
the  abfurdities  to  be  avoided  id 
harfemanfliio,  points  them  out, 
raoft  effectually,  as. the  cbjedU  of  ri 
S  3  die  ale. 
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dicule.  The  i  nil  ructions  of  our 
pleafant  and  Sportive  author  arc 
illustrated  by  Several  excellent  en¬ 
gravings,  in  the  Lyle  of  Hogarth, 
which  are  admirably  fuitedjo  them  ; 
a.  ml  contain,  each  of  them,  Strik¬ 
ing  and.  forcible  leSSons.  This 
work  is,  we  understand,  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  Hi  Banbury,  efq.  whole 
fU»mie  is  at  the  bottom  of  each  of 
ih$- humorous  prints. 

The  fourth,  volume  of  u  the  Epis¬ 
tolary  Co-rrefpondence,-  Vifitation 
Charges,  Speeches,  and  Miscella¬ 
nies  of  the  right  reverend  Francis 
Atterbury,  D.  D.  Lord  Bifhop  of 
.Rochester,”  is  competed,  chiefly, 
of  a  private  correspondence  between 
him  and  his  daughter  Mrs .  Mor¬ 
tice,  and  her  hufband.  To  thele 
are  added,  the  aft  for  the  b.anUh- 
meilt  of  the  bilhop ;  the  various 
petitions  to  government  during  his 
confinement ;  the  licences  to  vilit, 
and  even  to  be  permitted  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  him  in  his  banifkment  ; 
forne  Latin  compofitions  ;  and  Se¬ 
veral  letters  to  bifliop  Tielawney, 
relating  to  the  bull  nets  of  the  con¬ 
vocation,  and  from  Dr.  King  con- 
esrning  Dr.  Bentley’s  Fhalaris. 
From  the  notes  which  accompany 
this  volume,  the  reader  may  extract 
many  curious  pieces  of  literary  in¬ 
formation. 

,  u  '[  be  Epidokry  Correspondence 
of  Sir  Richard  Steel,  now  fir  ft 
printed  from  the  Originals  which 
are  depofited  in  the  British  Mufeu-m, 
illustrated  with  Literary  and  Hifto- 
ncalAnecdotes,  byjohn  Nichols,  in 
i  vols, ’Vis  a  publication  that  will 
'  be  very  acceptable  to  the  literary 
world,  as  it  contains  44  the  private 
and  undifguifed  opinions  of  the  man, 
,uwho  took  upon  himfejf  to  be  the 
‘  c.e|ifor  of  the  age,  and  for  years- 
’  ‘executed  that  delicate  office  with 
fuitabl 9  dignity,  and  general  appro- 
Nation*  *  -It  is  with  real  pleafure 


that  we  have  perufed  thefe  interest¬ 
ing  letters,  which  reprefent  the 
private  and  public  charafter  of  fir 
Richard  Steel  in  the  mb  ft  amiable 
points  of  view  :  and  we  think  our- 
lelves  much  obliged  to  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  indefatigable  editor,  for 
rescuing  them  from  oblivion  ;  and 
for  the  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment  which  we  have  received  from, 
his  numerous  anecdotes. 

The  two  volumes  of 44  RefleftioiK, 
Moral,  and  Political,”  confiSt  of  a 
variety  of  difcjuifitions  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  England,  contrasted 
with  the  government  of  France, 
and  compared  with  the  Roman  and 
other  ancient  and  modern  republics , 
and  mifcellantes  in  profe  and  Verle, 
In  the  political  eiTays,  we  meet  with 
many  excellent  observations  on  go¬ 
vernment  in  general,  and  on  the 
government  of  this  country  in  par¬ 
ticular; -in  which  the  author  dis¬ 
covers  much  knowledge  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  and  throws  out  many 
SenSible  and  uSeSul  remarks  on  the 
iubjefts  of  finance  and  reform.  A- 
mong  the  miscellaneous. eifavs,  the 
moil  valuable  are,  refleftions  on 
taiie,  and  a  critical  differtation. 
But  in  courting  the  mufes,  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  ieem  to  have  chofen 
that  line  of  Study  which  is  moft 
congenial  to  his  abilities. 

We  fliall,  in  the  next  place,  in¬ 
troduce  to  our  readers  Such  miscel¬ 
laneous  publication's  as  have  any 
i elation  to  education,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  mind. 

The  fir  ft  place  we  fliall  affign 
to  44  Strictures  on  Female  Educa¬ 
tion;  chiefly  as  it  relates  to  the 
Culture  of  the  Heart  ;  in  four  Ef- 
fays;  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.”  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
eftays  the  author  enters  into  a  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  treatment  of  women  in 
the  different  ages  and  nations  ot 
the  world,  .with  an  inquiry  into 

*  the 
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the  caufes  which  have  contributed 
to  the  obvious  and  fhameful  negleff 
in  their  education.  The  f'econd 
contains  his  obfervations  oil  the 
manner  in  which  the  treatment  of 
this  fex  will  be  influenced  by*  and 
will  reciprocally  influence  the  tafte, 
the  fentime.nts,  the  habits  and  pur- 
fuits,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the 
public  and  private  happinefs  of  a 
people.  The  third  ell  ay  is  on  the 
nature,  quality,  and  extent  of  fe¬ 
male  talents,  with  an  enquiry  into 
the  comparative  difference  of  under- 
ftanding  in  each  fex.  The  fourth, 
is  on  the  danger  and  Inliifliciency 
or  boarding'  iehool?,  as  places  of 
female  education.  In  this  fenlible 
and  valuable .  treatife,  the  author 
delivers  a  number  of  refleffions 
which  are  richly  defer  ving  of  the 
attention  of  his  female  readers. 
They  are  the  refleffions  of  a  warm 
and  liberal  friend,  who  would  af- 
flft  in  rendering'  them,  what  they 
nnift  all  wifh  to  be,  the  ornaments 
of  fociety.  To  parents,  who  feel 
for  the  happinefs  of  their  children, 
and  to  thole  who  areentrufled  with 
the  care  of  young  ladies  we  parti¬ 
cularly  recommend  the-  repeated 
peryfai  of  the  laid  ofthefe  eflkys. 

The  “  Thoughts  on  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Daughters  ;  with  Reflexions 
on  Female  Conduff  in  the  more  im¬ 
portant  Duties  of  Life,  by  Mary 
IV  ool  flon.ee  ra  ft, 1  ’  contain,  alfo, 
many  judicious  and  ufeful  remarks 
on  moral  difeipline,  exterior  ac- 
compliiliments,  artificial  manners, 
drels,  reading,  temper,  love,  ma¬ 
trimony,  and  public  places,  which 
are  equal  evidences  of  the  good 
jfenfe  and  piety  of  the  benevolent 
writer.  Experience  and  rational 
j u it  "principles,  fee m  to  have  pee u ~ 
1'iarly  qualified  this  lady  to  become 
til'd  ad  viler*  and  in  ir  ruff  or  of  her 
lex-.'  In  the  fame  1  i  ft  we  Hi  all  place 
a  volume  of  u  Familiar  Eflays  on 
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Interefling  Subjcffs.”  The  author 
of  this  little  work  appears  to  be  a 
perfon  of  found  fenfe  and  juft  re- 
fleffion  ;  and  to  be  anxious  to  efta- 
biifli  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  a 
regard  to  the  interefts  of  religion 
and  virtue.  And,  to  advert  to  his 
model!  apology  for  offering  his  la¬ 
bours  to  the  world,  if  they  may 
not  prove  imerefting  s‘  to  men  in 
the  firft  walks  of  literature  and 
feieneef' ‘  they  are  well  adapted  to 
entertain  and  improve,  thole 
whole  reading  is  not  fo  extenlive, 
and  particularly  the  youth  of  both 
fexes.T — Such  alfo  is  the  charaffer 
of  “  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  Mo¬ 
rality,  (Economy,  and  Politeneffs, 
in  3  vols  and  li  May-dav;  or 
Anecdotes;  of  Mifs  Lydia  Lively  V 5 
We  lliall  conclude  our  catalogue 
of  miscellaneous  produffions,  with 
the  mention  of  two  feperare  pub¬ 
lications,  which  maintain  a  re- 
fpeffable  rank  airroag  the  treatifes 
which  are  devoted  to  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  the  young.  The  firft  of 
thefe  confifts  oi  u  Charaffers  of 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England, 
icleffed  from  different  Biftones  ; 
with  Gbfervabons  and  lie  fleffion  s, 
chiefly  adapted  to  Common  Life,  by 
J.  Holt,  in  2  v olsW  Thefe  cha¬ 
raffers  are  taken  from  Flume, 

S  mol  let,  R-apin,  &e.  commencing 
with  that  of  Alfred,  and  conclud¬ 
ing  with  He  my  the  Eighth.  On 
each  of  thofe  the  author  has  made 
ingenious  and  pertinent  remarks, 
illufti  a  tin#  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
of  the  refpeffive  monarchs,  and 
pointing  out  thofe  parts  of  their 
conduff  which  are  the  objeffs  ei¬ 
ther  of  pjraife  or  biaflne.  This  in- 
ftruffive  little  work  is  enliyened 
with  many  curious  and  entertaining 
notes,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
introduce  young  perfons  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  acquaintance  with  hiftorical 
faffs  and  political  details. — The 
£  4  otjief 
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other  publication  to  which  we  re¬ 
ferred  is,  an  epitome  of  “  Univer- 
fal  Hi  (lory,  Antient  and  Modern  ; 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Youth  at 
School ;  exhibiting  a  View  ot  the 
Origin,  Progrefs,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  every  cor.uderable  State,  from 
the  Earlieft  Times  to  the  prefent 
Period  ;  by  the  Reverend  Richard 
Turner,  junior,  LL.  D.”  This 
little  treat! fe  is  drawn  up  in  a  plain 
and  eafy  flyle,  fo  as  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  ufe  of  young  rea¬ 
ders  ;  and  it  is  rendered  ftill  more 
valuable  by  a  copious  and  accurate 
chronological  table  of  remarkable 
events  and  occurrences  from  the 
creation  to  the  year  1787. 

To  this  hiftory  of  the  Domeftic 
Literature  of  the  year*  in  which 
WC  are  not  confcious  of  having 
overlooked  any  work  of  merit  and 
importance,  we  fhall  add  a  fhort 
catalogue  of  the  novels  and  roman¬ 
ces,  with  the  names  of  which  we 
have  been  made  acquainted. — Of 
$hefe*  “  The  Hiftory  of  Mils  Gre- 
\ille,  by  the  Author  of  Interciting 
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Memoirs  “  Alan  Fitzolborne, 
by  Mifs  Fuller;”  “the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  M.  Provence,  tranflared 
from  the  French  “  Georgina; 
or  Memoirs  of  the  Bellmour  Fami¬ 
ly,  by  a  young  Lady  “  Ela,  or 
the  Delufions  of  the  Heart  “  the 
Hiftory  of  Lady  Emma  Melcombe 
and  her  Family  “  Louifa,  or  the 
Cottage  on  the  Moor.”  “  The'Dif- 
interetled  Nabob  ;**  and  “  Clara 
and  Emmeline, are  fpoken  of  as 
fitperior  to  the  generality  of  pub¬ 
lications  of  this  nature,  with  which, 
the  prefs  is  inceffantly  teeming. 
In  addition  to  this  lift,  we  have 
met  with  the  names  of  “  Orlando 
and;  Seraphina;”  “Reuben,  or 
the  Suicide ;  “  the  Generous  At¬ 
tachment  ;  “  Lumley  Houfe  ;** 

“  Excellive  Senlibility  “  Caro¬ 
line  “Edward  and  Sophia;” 
“  The  Platonic  Gardener “  The 
School  of  Virtue  ;**  “  The  School 
for  f  athers  “  Retaliation,  by 
Mrs.  Cartwright “  Sedudlion 
“  The  Rattle  of  Modern  Life 
and  «  The  Weft  Indian/* 
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flTH  refpetf  to  Foreign  Lite- 
V  V- .  mature.  Raffia,  during  the 
prefent  year,  has  contributed  but  a 
Hnali  fhare  towards  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  knowledge  in  Europe, 
We  find,-  however,  that  the  grand 
plan  of  the  Emprefs  for  facilitating 
the  piogrcfs  of  lcience  in  that  wide¬ 
ly  extended- empire,  which  we  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  laft  year’s  Rcgifler, 
is  carried  on  with  activity  and  vi¬ 
gour.  The  labours  of  M.  Pallas 
grow  more  in  tere  fling,  as  he  pro 
ce'eds.  in  his  philological  enquires. 
A  fpecimen  of  thefe  has  been  pub- 
lifhed  at  Pete  rib  u  rg:.;  .  and  encou¬ 
rages  us  to  hope,  that  when  per- 
febted,  they  will  lead  to  fome  cu. 
nous  and  important  difeoverier. 
—The  fecond  and  third  volumes  of 
*4  Obfervations  made  by  the  hire  un¬ 
fortunate  Profelibr  Falk ;  intended 
to  ill  u  fit  ate  the  Topography  of  the 
Ruffian  Empire,”  are,  alfo,  a  va¬ 
luable  contribution  towards  the  E me 
patriotic  ob-jebt.  The  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  contains  the  obfervations  that 
relate  to  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  ;  in  which  the  plants  are 
ail  arranged  according  to  the  fv- 
ffiem  of  Linngeus.  In  the  third  vo¬ 
lume  we  have  the  hiflory  of  the  a- 
nimals,  which  are  divided  into  fix 
daffies,  comprehending  the  mam- 
angalla,  ayer*  amphibia,  pi  fees,  in- 
fecfa,  and  vermes,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  great  number  of  plates. 
This  important  work  has  been  pub- 


llflied  under  the  infpection  and 
care  of  M.  Georgi,  who  was  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  to  iuperimeiid  Inch 
a  pub.  Ration,  by  his  knowledge  in 
philofophy  and  hiftory,  and  his 
own  travels  through  fever, d  parts 
of  the  Ruffian  dominions. — -At  Ri¬ 
ga,  Mr.  John  Frederic  Klauker  has 
pubbihed  ‘4  a  Differtctien  on  the.. 
Nature  and  Origin  or  the  Doclrine 
of  Emanation  among  the  Cabbalub 
or,  An  Anlwec  to  the  following 
Prize-quellion,  propofed  by  the.  So- 
ci.ety  of  Antiquaries  at  Caffiei  :  whe-.; 
ther  the  Doblrine  of  the  CabbaUJls, 
concerning  the.  Emanation  ot  all 
Things  from  the  Subdance  of  the 
Deity,  derived  its  Origin  from  the 
Grecian  Philofophy.”  In  this  Dii- 
fertation  the  author  enquires,  firti, 
how  far  it  is  true,  that  the  Cabba- 
lids  taueht  the  doblrine  of  ernana- 
tion,  and  what  that  dobfrine  reai'y 
contained,  i  Secondly,  what  rela¬ 
tion  that  doblrinc  had  to  thofe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  holy  fcriptuies,  and 
to  the  philofophy  of  the  ancient 
nations.  And  thirdly,  from  what 
fource  the  Cabbalitls  drew  the  pe¬ 
culiar  tenets  of  their  fyftem  of 
emanation.  Under  thefe  fevetal 
heads  the  author  difeovers  great 
ingenuity  as  well  as  learning  ;  and 
fhews  himfclf  to  be  worthy  of  th£ 
prize  which  was  adjudged  to  him. 

In  Sweden  there  hath  been  pub- 
lifhed  **  A  DeRription  of  a  Greek 

Manufcript 
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Manufcript  of  the  New  Teffament, 
in  the  Library  or  the  Academy  at. 
Upfal,  collated  by  Father  Orvil- 
liei>” ;  which  will  prove  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  pi  dent  to  the  lovers  of 
biblical  literature.  This  manu- 
fcript  which  was  purchal’ed  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  prefenred  to  the  academy 
at  Upfal,  by  M.  Sparwenield,  was 
written  during  the  1  t th  or  the  12th 
century  ;  and  from  its  agreement 
with  fuch  copies  as  are  deemed  the 
molt  correct  and  valuable,  appears 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  careful  tranferiber.  Oil 
this  publication  the  editor  has  em¬ 
ployee,!  confiderable  attention,  as 
well  as  on  his  lift  of  the  variations 
which  he  marked  when  comparing 
it  with  the  edition  of  .Stephanas. 
The  volume  of  the  “  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Stockholm,  for  1 785,”  is  divided, 
like  the  former  volumes,  into  four 
parts,  relative  to  the  tour  quarters 
of  the  year.  The  fubjcCts  of  the 
different  papers  which  compofe 
thefe  memoirs  are,  pure  mathema¬ 
tics,  meteorology,  natural  hiffory, 
chemiflrv,  mineralogy,  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Thefe  labours  of  the  fociety 
contain  much  ufeful  information  : 
and  under  the  heads  of  natural  hif¬ 
iory  and  chemiftry,  in  particular, 
many  curious  and  important  arti¬ 
cles  will  occur  to  the  reader.  A- 
mciig  the  numerous  contributors 
to  this  volume  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  M.  MelanJerhjelm,  M. 
A.  J.  Hagfiraem,  M.  Faxe,  M. 
Thunberg,  M.  Edelfeld,  M,  Ma- 
relius,  M.  Schee.le,  M.  Bergman, 
M.  Gueyer,  the  Baron  Clas  Al- 
fhoemer,  Dr.  Sparmann,  Moneau,. 
and  M.  Bjerkauder.  —  Dr.  Spar- 
mann,  prefident  of  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences  at  Stockholm,  has 
alfo  rendered  an  acceptable  fervice 
to  the  lovers  of  natural  hiffory,  by 


ptib Hilling  lt  A  Colletff’on  of  Rare 
Birds  in  the  Pofleffion  of  Mr.  Guf- 
tavus  Carlfon,  Secretary  of  State  to 
his  Swedifh  Majefly  ;  engraved  with 
their  Natural  Colour?,  and  acecUH 
panied  with  aConcile  Defcription  of 
CachC*  In  this  noble  and  fplendid 
work,  thefe  curious  animals  arc 
arranged  in  the  mod  judicious  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  accurate  deferiptions  of 
the  character,  flruhlure,  and  nat'ue 
region  of  each.  In  the  excellent 
plates  accompanying  thefe  deferip- 
tlons,  which  ate  twenty-five  in 
number,  they  are  reprefented  in 
their  natural  attitudes,  with  the 
circumilances  that  indicate  their  u- 
lual  places  of  rciidence.  —  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  Schutzencranz’s  Syftematic 
Theory  of  Midwifery,”  is  intended 
for  the  inilruciion  of  young  fur- 
geons  ;  and  is  illuflrated  with  eleven 
ufeful  plate?. — M.  de  Mo  u  nidge  a 
D5  Oiiffon,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Vafa,  fecretary  and  late  interpreter 
to  his  majeflv,  and  charge  dcs 
affaires  at  the  court  of  Coiiffantu 
nople,  has  delivered  propofals  for 
publifhing  a  magnificent  work  en¬ 
titled  ci  Tableau  generale  de  L’E.m- 
pire  Othoman”,  which  is  intended 
to  give  a  circuniftantial  account  of 
the  Mahometan  legiflatioh  and 
hilbory.  This  hiffory  will  be 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  annals 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  colkc- 
tions  of  the  ingenious  author  ;  who, 
from  refiding  the  greatefl  part  of 
his  life  in  that  country,  and  the 
character  which  he  Inflamed  there, 
pofleffed  the  greatefl  advantages  for 
information.  As  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  this  intereffing  work  is 
already  in  great  forward nefs,  and 
that  feme  of  the  firff  artifls  in  Paris 
are  employed  in  engraving  the  nu¬ 
merous  plates  which  are  to  accom¬ 
pany  it,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  gra¬ 
tify  our  readers  with  a  particular 

account. 
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account  of  it  in  our  next  volume. 
—The  “  Eulogy  on  M,  To  hern  O- 
iof 'Bergman,  read  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  by  Mr. 
Hjeira,”  contains  a  jail  tribute  of 
re  ip  eft  to  the  merits  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  philoiophcr.  His  papers  on 
natural  hi  (lory  ..and  on.  aftronomy , 
which  .he  delivered  into  the  royal 
academy,,  gained  him  an  early  repu¬ 
tation  among  his  contemporaries. 
But  his  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  chemiiiry  and  mineralogy 
are. his  great e It  glory..  On  account 
of  thefe,  the  diibnguihed  rewards 
which  he  received  t rum  h’s  fo •  e- 
reign  were  decreed  to  him  ;  and  it 
remains  a  cpnteft  betueen  his  coun¬ 
trymen  and  fo'eigneiy  who  Audi 
pay  the  greateft  honours  to  .his  me- 
siiplrv. 

In  Denmark,  a  particular  atten- 
Hon  hath,  of  late,  been  paid  io  the 
interefls  of  literature.  When  we 
pubillied  our  hiilory  of  the  Foreign 
Literature  of  1786,  we  had  occa- 
hon  to  announce  a  valuable  work 
ol  Mr.  Thorke.ink,  exyraHed  from 
the  legacy  of  Anyas  Magnums  to 
the  uni  vernty  of  Copenhagen. 

.  Since  that  time,  the  commiilioncrs 
appointed  by  the  present  king  to 
iuperintyml  the  publication  of  all 
the  remains  of  that  learned  bilbo- 
rian  and  antiquary,  have  printed 
“An  Hiilory  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Ch'ddian  Religion  into  Ice¬ 
land  ‘4  The  Life  of  Gunrdang 
Ormilunga,  an  Icelauaic  Noble ’pan 
in  the  tenth  Century  ;  with  Cuts  ;  ” 
44  1  he  Lives  of  the  hr  if  Six  Biiho.  s 
ot  Schaholt  in  Iceland  ;”  * 4  And 

lid  da  ;  or  the  Ancient  Mythology  : 
confiding  of  Songs  collected  by  See- 
mund  the  Sapient,  in  the  eleventh 
Century. ”  There  have  alfo  nem 
puhlillnd  at  Copenhagen,  at  the 
expense  of  lord  Suhm,  a  nutni- 
ficeur  patron  of  Fitsjpitu  re,  44  The 


Hiilory  of  the  Orkneys  •”  44  The 
Fir  lory  -  of  the  firft  Settlement  m 
Iceland,  by  Norwegians,  Scots, 
itim,  and  emigrants  from  the 
We  hern  111  anus  of  Scotland;” 

“  Hernager  Saga  ;  or  the  moil  An¬ 
cient  Hiilory  of  S  weden  «  Rvm- 
bagla;.  or  the  ancient  Mlronomy;” 

44  £v rbyggia  ;  or  the  Hiflofy  of 
the  fir  It  Inhabitants  of  the  Weller  n 
parts  of  Iceland  ;  and  44  Mifcella- 
niesof  Ancient  Teutonic  Literature, 
collected  from  Manidcnpts  which 
me  preferved  at  Copenhagen.” 
Of  thefe  various  works,  littlCmore 
£  ha  nt  he  names  have  Idtherro  reached 
us:  and  we  wait  with  impatience 
for  an  intimate  aeq'/airnance  with 
tech  rich  Lores  of  knowledge,— But 
belides  thefe  curious  ivories,  there 
are  feyeral  others  publilhed  at  the 
expencc  of  his  Danilli  majelly, 
which  are  equally  emitted  to  our 
notice,  Thefe  are  44  A  Coltetefion 
of  Ancient  Danifh  Writers,  in  ten 
volumes,”  ot  which  fix  only  are 
yet  tiniibed  ;  “  A  Collection  of 

Idanifn  Coins  and  Medals  “  Flo- 
an  Danlca ;  or  a  Deicription  of 
Plants  growing  in  fclTMajeOy’s 
Dominions,  by  ProfefTor  VThlV’ 
44  Oeuvre  de  Con  quill  ages  ;  by 
Regenfiis  and  Mr.  Spangler 
44  Danilli  Monuments,  within  and 
without  Denmark,  with  Drawings 
by  Mr  Abildgaard  to  which 
L to  15 Id  he  added  41  Snorro  Stube- 
ion’s  Hiilory  of  Norway,  written 
m  the  Icelandic  Dialed!,  and  now 
accompanied''' with  Latin  and  Da- 
mill  j  ran  the  ions,  '  under  the pafro- 
nage,  and  at  the  expence  of  his 
toyal  highnefs;  prince  Frederic, 
brother  to  his  majelly. — Mr.  Fre¬ 
deric  Sneadorff  has  punlifhed  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  a  Latin  u  Di  He  nation  on 
the  Hymns  of  the  Ancient  Greeks ; 
to  which  a  s  added  Three  Hymns 
attributed  to  Dionvlius,”  which 
the  lovers  of  ancient  literature  wall 


receive 
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receive  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Famed  labours  *  of  -MeiEs. 
Hoe  re  n  and  G  rocldeck  on  the  fame 
fubjeft.— Mr.  John  done,  chaplain 
to  his  Britannic  majefty’s  .  envoy 
extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Den- 
m  rk,  h  s  conferred  a  frefli  obliga¬ 
ti  n  ‘on  his  countrymen,  by  pub- 
ii thing',  at  Copenhagen,  “  Eod- 
brokar-Quida  ;  or  the  Death  Song 
of  Lodbrog  :  nmV  fud  corredtly 
printed  from  various  Manuscripts, 
with  a  free  Englifh  1  radiation ;  with 
explanatory  Notes.”  I  his  cele¬ 
brated  fong  is  one  of  the  mod  curi¬ 
ous  and  valuable  remains  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  antiquity.  Lodbrog  is 
believed  to  have  reigned  in  Den¬ 
mark  about  rhe  dole  of  the  eighth 
Century.  After  he  had  been  dii- 
tinguilhed  by  a  variety  of  warlike 
atchievements,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  fill n  A  Northumbrian 
prince,  by  whom  he  was  condemned 
t©  die  by  the  bite  of  vipers.  It  was 
during  the  operation  of  their  poiton 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  fung  the 
Lodbrokar-Qmda.  This  poem  is 
Valuable,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beauties  of  the  compolition,  and 
the  reprefentation  which  it  gives  us 
of  the  date  of  northern  literature 
at  that  early  period,  but  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  narrative  of  real  events,  from 
which  the  hidorian  may  derive  in¬ 
formation.  And  Mr.  J  oh  n  ft  one’s 
verlion  has  the  merit  ot  prelerving 
more  of  the  fpirit  of  the  original, 
than  is  the  cafe  with  moll  tranfla- 
tions  ;  and  of  being  illuftrated  by 
inch  critical  notes  as  are  proofs 
both  of  his  learning  and  taife. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the 
literature  bf  the  United  Provinces, 
we  meet  with  the  lixth  and  feventh 
volumes  of  “  Prize  Diddrtations  ; 
relatingto  Natural  and  Revealed  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  publifhed  by  Tey let’s  Theo- 
ogical  Society  at  Haarkmv”  The 
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fubjedf  propofed  to  the  competitors 
whole  dillertations  -appear  in  the 
lixth  volume,  was*  to  prove,  that 
true  philolbphy  has  no  tendency  to 
undermine  divine  revelation  ;  and 
that  a  well-grounded,  a  real  philo* 
fop  her  may  be,  a  true  Chndian. 
The  gold  medal,  which  is  the  firjft 
prize,  was  decreed  to  the  reverend 
Csefar  Morgan,  chaplain  to  the  bb 
fliop  of  Ely.  For  an  account  of 
this  ingenious  performance  we  re¬ 
fer  our  readers  to  our  preceding  hif- 
tory  of  Do  medic  Literature.  The 
fecond  did'ertation  in  this  volume  is 
written  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Lentz.  This 
gentleman's  production  is  didin- 
guifhed  by  a  liberality  of  fentiment, 
and  dreng  th  of  reafoning,  which  do 
him  the  greated  honour ;  and  it 
would  afford  us  considerable  plea- 
lure  to  be  able  to  congratulate  our 
countrymen  on  its  appearance  in  an 
English  drefs.  The  third  difTerta- 
tion,  by  Mr.  Peter  Verdap  of  Rot¬ 
terdam,  is  alfo  a  performance  of 
great  merit;,  and  the  lad,  by  the 
Reverend  M.  Laurentius  Meyer, 
though  inferior  to  the  preceding 
performances,  affords  ample  tedf- 
mony  to  the  good  intentions  of  the 
worthy  author.  The  fubjedt  pro¬ 
pofed  in  the  feventh  volume,  Was, 
on  the  fojly  of  fcepticil’m  j  the  ab- 
furdity  of  dogmatizing  on  religious 
fuhjedts ;  and  the  proper  medium 
to  be  obferved  between  thefe  two 

-  L  yj  . 

extremes*  The.  diilertation  that 
obtained  the  gold  medal  was  written 
in  Englidi  by  the  Reverend  William 
Lawrence  Brown,  D.  P.  minider 
of  the  Englifh  church  at  Utrecht, 
and  lately,  appointed  profeltbr  of, 
moral  philolqphy  and  ecclcliaitical 
hidory  in  the  univeriity  of  that  city. 

In  this  performance  the  author  pur¬ 
ities  his  fubjedt  in  an  ingenious  and 
feniible  manner,  in  the  order  pro¬ 
pofed  by  the  lbciety ;  and  con¬ 
cludes,  46  that  the  only  fureprefer- 

vative" 
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vati've  agaitiff  both  a  dogmatical 
and  a  fceptical  fpirit,  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  pure  reli¬ 
gion,  unfophifticated  bv  the  com¬ 
ments  and  inventions  of  men 
and'  “  that  Chriftianity  never  will 
appear  in  its  true  luftre,  till  the 
'mb  ft  per  feed  unequivocal  toleration 
fe  every  where  eftabliffied  ;  becaufe 
this  alone  wifi  allow  religion  to  ex¬ 
ert  its  natural  energy,  and  enjoy  the 
lame  advantage  with  every  other 
fcience,  and  by  means  of  free  en¬ 
quiry,  extracting-  frefh  light  and  e- 
vidence,  bring  it  nearer  and  nearer 
to  tha,pure  imndard  of  divine  truth.  9f 
The  didertatlbn  in  this  volume, 
which  obtained  the  ftlver  medal, 
and  was  written  by  the  reverend 
Gcr'rit  He  ft  el  ink,  A.  L,  M.  and 
Phil.  Dr.  profeftbr  of  divinity  in 
the  bapti  ft  congregation  in  Amfier- 
cara,  'defer  vies  alfo  to  be  commended 
for  its  philosophical  accuracy,  the 
great  knowledge  of '  the  human 
heart  which  the  author  difplays, 
and.  the  truly  liberal  and  candid 
fpirit  which  reigns  in  every  part 
of  it. — The  volume  of  Sermons 
on  feveral  Texts, ofScripture,  by  the 
late  Reverend  Charles  Chaiie,  Paf- 
ro.r  of  the  French  Church  at  the 
Hague,  and  Fellow  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Societies  of  Haarlem  and 
Dublin,”  though  they  were  proba¬ 
bly  written  without  any  view  to 
publication,  do  great  honour  to  the 
memory  of  their  learned  and  pious 
author.  The  fubjeefts' of  them  are 
ihtereffing  and  important,  and  Inch 
as  come  home  to  men’s  buftnefs  and 
bcfonis,  Whether  we  con  (icier 
them  as  argumentative  difeo tides, 
or  as  eloquent  cornpbhtion.s,  they 
are  defer vi ng  of  our  warmeft  com- 
niendatiVn,  as  they  poftefs  the 
excellencies  for  which  the  French 
preachers  have  been  famed, 1  with¬ 
out  that  extravagance  ol  declaivia- 
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tion  which  render  moft  of  their 
difeourfes  difgufting  to  an  Englifh 
reader.— The  “  Obfervations  on 
the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  adjacent  Country,  ”  printed  at 
Ainfterdam,  con  lift  of  a  fliort  com¬ 
mercial  defcripJon  of  the  Crimea, 
and  a  minute  account  of  the  articles 
of  trade  there,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Turkey  and  the  Levant ;  with  direc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  belh  methods  of 
carry  ingon  bufmefs  inthofe  countries 
The  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
volumes  of  the  cl  Memoirs  pubiifticd 
by  the  Philofophical  Society  at 
Haarlem,’3  conftft:  of  a  variety  of 
papers,  which  may  be  claffed  un¬ 
der  the  heads  of  philofophy,  natu¬ 
ral  hillory,  and  medicine.  The 
moil:  important  memoirs  to  the 
Dutch,  are  the  following  :  a  prize 
differrauan,  which  takes  up  the 
g  reate  ft  part  of  the  fir  ft:  of  thefe  vo¬ 
lumes,  by  Jacob  Often  Huiley,  Ar» 
chiteff,  of  Amfterdam,  concerning 
the  belt  method  of  preventing  the 
encroachment  of  the  fea  on  the 
dykes  of  the  Texel  and  Marfdiep ; 
and  another,  which  ftates  the  rea- 
fons  for  Mr.  C.  Bruning’s  affirma¬ 
tive  anfwer  to  the  following  queft» 
tion  propofed  by  the  fociety  :  whe¬ 
ther  the  general  principle  of  hydro- 
metry,  that  the  greateft:  depth  of 
water  is  always  found  in  the  nar¬ 
rowed:  parts  of  rivers,  be  applica¬ 
ble  inlets  of  the  fea,  where  the 
ft  ream  is  occasioned  by  tides  ?  But 
the  philofophical  world  will  receive 
the  greateft  pleafure  from  a  differ- 
tarion  which  is  the  refult  of  the 
united  labours  and  enquiries  of 
thole  ingenious  philofophers  Dr. 
Dei  man,,  and  M.  Paets  Van  T.roaf- 
twyk,  of  Amfterdam.  The  object 
of  this  differtation  is,  to  prove, 
that  the  ieveral  kinds  of  aeriform 
and  elaftic  fluids,  which  are  feve- 
raily  denominated  fixable,  dephlo- 
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•gifticated,  inflammable,  nitrous,  a- 
cicL  and  alkaline,  ate  af  the  lame 
.nature  with  atmofpheric  air,  and 
may  be  confide  red  as  different  kinds 
of  air  ;  and  that  atmofpheric  air  is, 
like  them,  capable  of  being  united 
to  other  fubflancesytand  of  thus  liti— 
dergaing  various modiflcatioiis.  This 
■theory  they  flip  port  by  a  number 
of  judicious  arguments  and  well- 
contrived  experiments,  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertfon’s  “  Defcription  of  an  im¬ 
proved  Air  Pump,  &C.”  contains  an 
•account  of  fome  contrivances  which 
he  has  invented  to  remedy  the  in- 
conveniencies  which  have  attended 
ihe  beft  inlirumems  of  that  kind, 
which  have  been  in  ufe  among  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophers.  Ia  pumps 
•of  his  con  ft  ruction,  dry  air  may  be 
rarefied  about  fix  hundred  times; 
and  they  are  fo  formed,  that  they 
may  be  made  to  condenle,  either  at 
•the  fame  time  that  they  exhauft,  or 
ieparately.-— Mr.  Ger.  Nil.  Fleer- 
ike  ns  of  Groningen,  in  his  agree- 
able  defcription  of .  u  The  Birds  of 
Pridland,’*  in  Latin  verfe,  has 
blended  together  his  fenfible  ob- 
jervations  as  a  natural  id,  with  the 
effort  of  his  fancy  in  the  fervice  of 
the  mules.  The  birds  to  whofe  hif- 
.tory  and  ccconomy  he  here  devotes 
his  labours  are,  the  lark,  the  erofs- 
hill,  the  magpye,  the  iwallow,  the 
gooie,  the  ere  fled  wren,  the  quail, 
the  darling,  the  rhfuftj,  and  the 
black  bird.  From  the  notes  which 
accompany  this-  entertaining  poem, 
the  {Indents  in  natural  hiltoFy  may 
derive  many  fabls,  which  have  not 
been  recorded  by  former  writers. 
—  From  Mr,  A.  Bloom’s  Treatife 
on  the  Colony  of  Surinam,  founded 
onTwenty  Years  Experience, Sprint¬ 
ed  at  AmCterdam,.  the  botanift  may 
gather  information  rdpTting  the 
natural  hifiory  of  that  fettlem<mt. 
Mr.  Vofmaer’s  “  DefcVi  ption  of 
the  Camelopard,  or  Giraffe  ;  and 
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of  the  gloiTy  green-hue.d  Mole/' 
are  articles  which  form  thefixteenth- 
number  of  Y  defcription  of  the  un¬ 
common  animals  and  remarkable 
productions  in  the  cabinet’  and  .me¬ 
nagerie  of  his  ferene  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Orange.  This  very  cu¬ 
rious  and  inte-re  fling  work  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  lovers  of  natural  hif- 
-tory,  by  Mr.  Vofmaer’s  extenhve 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  pene¬ 
tration  and  accuracy  with  which  he 
deferibes  her  produdtions.  The 
number  before  us  contains  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  authentic  account  of  two 
animals  which  are  but  imperfectly 
known  to  European  naturalifts,  and 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  rare- 
nefs,  and  for  their  beauty  .—Mr. 
Burja’s  “  Cbfervations  on  Ruffia, 
Finland,  Livonia,  Courland,  and 
Pruffia,”  publiftn  d  at  Maeftricht, 
are  drawn  up  in  t  he  form  of  a  jour¬ 
nal,  and  cont  dti  fuch  remarks  cm 
the  inhabitants  and  cutloms  of  thole 
countries,  as  might  be  expedted 
from  rive  pen  of  a  learned  and  ju¬ 
dicious  traveller.  Thefe  obferva- 
tions  are  mixed  with  much  mi  feel  - 
laneoUs  matter,  which  is  delivered 
in  an  eafy  and  lively  fiyle. — The  . 
two  volumes  of  “  Familiar  and 
Fiiendly  Correfpondence  between 
Frederic  II.  King  of  PruiTia,  andtJ* 
F.  De  Sulim,  Privy  Counfellor  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  &c.”  con¬ 
tain  the  t  flu  lions  of  their  private 
friendship,  during  an  epiflolary  in- 
tercourfe  which  com  me  need  in 
March  i  7  and  continued  to  the 
death  of  M.  Suhm,  in  174c,  j u It 
after  the  king’s  acccmon  to  the 
throne.  The  lubjebts  of  thefe  let¬ 
ters  will  not  be  very  mtereffmg  or 
entertaining  to  the  generality  of  rea¬ 
ders.  They  contain  no  political  or 
hiflorical  anecdotes  *  and  derive 
their  principal  recommendation 
from  the  enthufiafm  with  which' 
even  the  trifles  of  fo  extraordinary 
6  a  cha- 
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a  character  as  Frederic  the  Great 
are  collected.— •“  A  particular  Ac¬ 
count,  accompanied  with  a  Specimen 
of  a  New  Edition  of'  the  Works  of 
Plutarch,  by  M.  Wytterbach,  P ro¬ 
te  iTor  at  Amfterdam,”  announces  the 
completion  of  a  vvotk,  which  has 
been  promifed  to  the  world  forthefe 
fifteen  years,  by  the  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  editor,  and  which  bids  fair 
to  give  him  a  high  and  balling  re¬ 
putation  among*  the  commentators 
on  the  ancients.  From  the  fpeci- 
men  of  the  text,  verfipn,  emen¬ 
dation?,  and  notes,  which  we  ’have 
now  before  us,  it  appears  that  M. 
Wvtfenbach  has  been  indefatigable 
in  his  application  as  a  grammarian 
and  critic  ;  and  that  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  philofophy 
of  t  he  ancients,  he  was  well  qualified 
for  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  This  edition  is  intended 
to  contain  all  the  works  of  Plutarch 
that  are  extant,  beginning  with  his 
moral  writings,  and  ending*  with  his 
lives.-— The  learned  world  will  alfo 
hear  vvi'h  pleafure,  that  a  third  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  *4  Bibliotheca  Critica,” 
has  been  published  by  Mr,  Wvrten- 
btich  ;  and  that  he  has  a  promife  of 
being  a  ill  Lied  in  carrying  on  that 
learned  work,  by  S'cbultens,  Van 
Santeft,  Tollius,  &c. — A  third  vo¬ 
lume  of  Mr.  Lavateps  44  Ellay  on 
Phyfiognomy,  defigned  to  promote 
the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  Man¬ 
kind, s’  has  appeared  at  the  Hague. 
We  have,  in  a  former Regifter,  given 
our  opinion  of  the  labours  of  this 
ingenious  and  excentrie  gentleman. 
Many  of  his  obfervations  and  re¬ 
marks,  in  the  prefenf  volume,  are 
fenlibie,  liberal,  and  edifying;  while 
at  other  times,  they  are  fo  fanciful 
and  incongruous,  that  we  freely  own 
ourfelves  to  be  infidels  with  refpedt 
to  the  philofophy  of  his  Rience.  As 


a  fpiendid  edition  of  this  work  is 
intended  to  be  publifhed  in  our  own 
country,  which  is  to  receive  the  cor¬ 
rections  and  emendations  of  the  'au¬ 
thor,  we  may,  probably,  be  called 
upon  to  give  feme  farther  account 
of  it  in  a  future  volume.  7 

The  firft  place  in  our  account  of 
the  literature  of  Germany,  we  fhali 
affigri  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Eekerman’s  trahf- 
lation  into  verfe,  of  44  the  Propbecv- 
of  Joel,  with  new  Explications  ;i9 
publifhed  at  Lubec.  This  com¬ 
mentary  upon  Joel  is  divided  into 
five  fedtions,  The  fir  ft  relates  to  the 
method  and  text  of  the  prophet. 
The  fecond  contains  a  comparative 
view  of  the  be  ft  explications  of  his 
prophecy.  The  third  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  time  when  he  prophefi- 
ed.  In  the  fourth,  the  weight  and 
importance  of  his  predictions,  and 
their  poetical  and  religious  charac¬ 
ters  are  difeuffed.  And  the  fifth  it 
coinpofed  of  the  author’s  philologi¬ 
cal,  critical,  and  etymological  re¬ 
marks.  This  performance  abounds 
in  learned  refearches,  and  judicious, 
criticifms  ;  and  will  be  received  with 
peculiar  pleafure  by  the  ftudent  lrt 

f acred  literature. - —At  Augfburg, 

44  An  EfFay  on  the  Apoftolic  Li¬ 
turgies,  and  the  Ancient  Liturgies 
of  the  Weilern  Church  ;  explaining 
their  Origin,  Progrefs,  Order,  and 
Language,”  has  been  publifhed  by  P. 
Auguftin  Krazer,  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage. — - — At  Berlin  a  work  has 
been  publifhed,  entitled,  44  The  only 
true  Syllern  of  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion,”  which,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  foreign  journalifts, 
contains  a  collection  of  the  mo  ft  ex¬ 
travagant  opinions,  and  unintel¬ 
ligible  abfurduies,  but  intermixed, 
as  it  Ihould  feem,  with  a  variety  of 
judicious  and  fbrewd  remarks.  We 
cannot  fay  that  the  representations 
which  rhev  have  given,  have  eh- 
abled  us  to  form  an  accurate  judg¬ 
ment 
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menu  of  that  clafs  of  religionifts  to 
which  the  author  is  to  be  referred. 
We  fufpedf,  however,  though  per¬ 
haps  erroneouily,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  profyletes  to  the  opinions  of  E- 
manuel  Swedenborg*—— —  At  Ham- 
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burgh,  Mr*  Ferdinand  Olivier  Pe- 
tit-Pierre,  formerly  pallor  of  La 
Chaux  de  Foods,  has  publifhed  the 
firft  volume  of  a  work  entitled, 
*t  The  Plan  of  God,  with  regard 
to  Man,  as  mantfefied  in  the  Reli¬ 
gion  of  Nature,  and  the  Gofpel  Dif- 
penfation.”  The  whole  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  plan  is  divided  by  him  into 
four  parts.  The  volume  before  us, 
which  contains  the  firfl  of  thefc, 
treats  of  the  infinite  goodnefs  of 
God  ;  which  is  defined  to  be  his 
invariable  inclination,  eternally  to 
communicate  all  polfible  good  to  his 
creatures.  The  explanation  of  this 
definition  takes  up  the  firfl  chapter 
of  th  is  volume.  In  the  fecond  chap¬ 
ter  Mr.  Petit-Pierrc  confiders  the 
proofs  of  the  infinite  goodnefs  of 
God,  as  derived  from  reafon  and 
from  Scripture.  And  in  the  third, 
he  mentions  the  inferences  or  the 
confequences  to  he  /deuced  from 
the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  as  they 
■"elate  either  to  the  theory  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  religion.  This  excellent 
work,  which  is  evidently  the  fefuit 
of  long  and  clofe  rtflebtion,  and 
dictated  by  the  utmolt  fimp.licity  and 
integrity  of  mind,  hears  fuel)  marks 
of  love  to  God,  and  benevolence  to 
man,  as  mull  ftrongly  recommend 
it  to  the  liberal  and  difpaffionate.  It 
jeprefents  the  genuine  dobfrines  of 
the  gofpel  of  C h  riff,  in  the  moll  ra¬ 
tional  and  engaging  point  of  view  : 
and  we  think  it  admirably  calculat¬ 
ed  to  free  Chriilianity  from  fbmc 
of  the  lalfe  opinions  by  which  it  hath 
been  for  many  ages  encumbered,  but 
which  are  totally  inconfitlent  with 
every  rational  i c e a  ot  rhe  divin'd  per- 
fett:ons.“— At  Jena,  a  Thjefis  has 


been  publifned  by  M.  J.  C.  Do- 
derlein,  the  objedt  of  which  is,  to 
prove,  4‘  that  Chrift  gave  no  civil 
laws.”  In  this  Thefts  the  author 
fliews,  that  our  great  lawgiver  has 
ordained  nothing  relating  to  tem¬ 
poral  government  ;  and  that  thole 
commands  which  lecm  to  have  any 
reference  to  it,  are  to  be  underlined 
only  as  private  precepts.  -  The  il- 
luifrious  baron  Dalhberg,  Coadjutor 
to  the  elebforal  archbifhop  of  Mentz, 
has  published  an  excellent  pamphlet, 
containing  the  fuhflance  of  a  me¬ 
moir  read  to  the  academy  of 
fciences  at  Erfurt,  called  44  Con- 
fiderations  on  the  Connexion  be¬ 
tween  Morality  and  Politics.”  In 
this  publication  he  (hews,  that  po¬ 
litics  and  morality,  infiead  of  Hand¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  each  other,  are 
intimately  connected  ;  that  politics 
are  only  a  part  or  branch  of  mo¬ 
rality  ;  and  that  all  the  fchemes  of 
pretended  political  wifdom,  that  de¬ 
viate  from,  or  violate  the  rules  of 
this  mailer- fcicnce,  turn  out,  in  the 
iffue,  olten  to  the  detriment  of  their 
contriver,  always  to  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  This  fubjebf,  though  not  new, 
our  author  difcufTes  with  peculiar 
zca!  and  fpirit  ;  and  his  obfervations 
are  abundantly  confirmed  by  hif. 
tory  and  experience. 

In  adverting  to  the  philofophical 
productions  of  Germany,  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  called,  in  the  fir  if  place,  to 
the  i'  Memoirs  of  the  Ro^al  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences,  and  belles  Lett  res 
at  Berlin,  f  r  the  Year  \  7 8p.”  This 
volume  opens,  as  ufual,  with  the 
hiilory  or  the  academy  ;  in  which 
Mr.  Formey,  in  an  eloquent  drf- 
courfe,  celebrates  the  eminent  cha- 
radlers  of  Frederic  II.  who  was  then 
living,  and  thole  of  Meif.  Daniel 
Rernouilli,  D’Alembert  and  Euler. 
The  principal  papers  ot  which  the 
memoirs  con  fill,  relate  to  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy,  mathematics 
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Speculative  philofophv,  and  the 
belles  letttes.  To  the  department 
at  experimental  philofophy*  the  in¬ 
defatigable  and  ingenious  M,  Achard 
is  the  greateft  contributor.  The 
principal  papers  deliveredin  b/him, 
give  an  account  of  the  experiments 
which  he  made,  to  difcover  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  different  fluids  are 
dilated  by  different  and  known  de¬ 
grees  of  heat ;  to  find  out  an  exadt 
method  of  meafuring  the  relative 
qualities  of  phlogifton  contained  in 
a  given  fort  of  air,  fo  as  that  the 
degrees  of  the  phlogifiication  of  the 
air  may  be  reduced,  by  the  fame 
method,  to  juft  and  numerical  pro¬ 
portions ;  and  to  eftimate  the  fal u- 
brity  or  the  atmofpherical  air,  with¬ 
in  the  compafs  of  fixteen  miles. 
The  memoirs  alfo  of  M.  Gerhard 
on  the  traafmutation  of  earths  anil 
liones,  and  their  tranlition  from  one 
genus  to  another,  are  exceedingly 
curious  and  interefting.  Under  the 
head  of  fpeculnive  philofophy,  Mr, 
Formey’s  confiaerations  on  the  firft 
TufculanofCieero,concerningdeath; 
Mr.  Secondat’s  difquifttioa  on  the 
diftmdfion  between  common  fenle, 
judgment,  tafte,  fentiment,  wit,' 
imagination,  genius,  and  talent,  are 
linking  and  elegant  teiHm'onies  to 
the  abilities  and  ingenuity  of  thofe 
celebrated  academicians.  Among 
thole  who  have  contributed  to  the 
departments  aftigned  to  mathematics 
and  the  belle's  lettres,  the  names  of 
M.  de  la  Grange,  M.  Lambert,  and 
the  Count  de  Hertzberg  are  the  mo  ft 
confpicuous. — -At  Manheim,  the 
academy  militated  by  the  Elector 
palatine,  in  the  year  '780,  for  the 
purpofe  of  improving  meteorological 
obfervations,  have  published,  at 
different  periods,  the  refult  of  their 
enquiries,  in  five  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  “  Ephemerides  Societatis 
Meteorologies  Palatinae.,,  lit  thefe 
volumes  a  number  of  differ  utions 
1787, 
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occur,  relating  to  the  imiftediate  ob-f’ 
jeff  of  their  inilitution,  and  on  caU 
lateral  fubjedb,  which  nruft  prove 
highly  inte  re  fling  to  the  philofopher* 
Mr.  Veithein,  who  has  been  for 
feverat  years  at  the  head  of  the  Ha¬ 
noverian  and  EYunfwick  mines  and 
works,  has  publifhed  at  Leipfie,  va* 
luabie  4-  Obfervations  on  the  For¬ 
mation  of  Bafaltes,’’  which  are  evi¬ 
dently  the  refult  of  great  experience, 
and  or  long  attention  to  the  appear-* 
ances  exhibited  by  mines  and  moun¬ 
tains.  His  opinions  on  this  fubjedl 
are  nearly  fimilar  wifo  thofe  of  Mr* 
Hamilton,  of  which  we  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  in  the  Domeftfo  Literature 
of  the  year  1786 — The  eighth  and 
ninth  volumes  of  the  “  Amaenitatess. 
Academics  Lip.  nod,”  publifhed  at 
Erlangen,  contain  thirty-fix  differ- 
tations,  by  the  different  Undents 
who  took  their  degrees  under  that 
profeifor,  intended  to  complete  the 
fet  which  the  early  death  of  his  fob 
obliged  him  to  leave  imperfedh  Thefe 
are  colle&ed  by  M.  Schreber,  The 
firft  of  thefe  volumes  confifts  of  difo 
fertations  in  which  the  ftudents  re¬ 
ceived  the  helping  hand  of  Linmeus* 
To  thofe  in  the  fecond  of  thefe  vo* 
lumes,  he  contributed  little,  if  anjf 
thing.  Thefe  additions  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  colledtion  of  the  learned  Swed- 
ifh  profefior,  contain  many  evidence^ 
of  exteniive  erudition,  and  curious 
enquiry,  that  muft  enfivre  them  a 
favourable  reception  with  the  public* 
— -The  44  Catalogue  of  the  Articles  i& 
M.  Link’s  Mufeum,”  publifhed  at 
Leipfic,  contains  a  fyftematical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  particulars  in  thit 
excellent  colledion,  as  they  belong 
to  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
foffil  kingdoms ;  and  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  libraries  of 
naturalifts. — M.  G.  Earlier,  profefo 
for  of  natural  hiftory  and  botany  a? 
"Wilna,  has  publifhed  at  Gottingen, 
a  ^Prodromus  Florae  Infularum  Au-* 

T ,  ftraUum^ 
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Sislium,”  in  feven  fbeets  in  octavo, 
which  he  promifes  fhall  be  iol lowed 
By  a  description  of  the  plants  which 
he  hks  brought  from  the  South-Sea 
inlands.  Many  of  the  Is  plants  are 
unknown  ;  and  were  discovered  id 
the  voyage  which  he  made  with  his 
father  and  Dr.  .Sparraann.—  M. 
K rocker  at  B  reflaw.,'  has  p relented 
the  public  with  all  edition  of  the 
44  Flora  Silefiaca,”  with  corrections* 
in  whidh  he  has  .deferibed  Limiasus’s 
nine  firft  dalles  of  plants,  after  his 
manner,  accompanied  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  names  and  their  li unifications. 

Among  the  hiftorical  productions 
which  have  appeared  in  Germany, 
44  The  State  of  Government,  Reli¬ 
gion,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  in 
G  rent  Britain,  towards  the  Clole  of 
the  eighteenth  Century,  by  D«  G.  F. 
Auguftus  Wendeborh,  Minifter  of  a 
German  Church  in  London,”  print¬ 
ed  at  Berlin,  in  three  volumes,-  is  a 
work  which  has  been  read  with  much 
dagefnefs,  and  which,  in  general,  pe- 
flefis  no  diflionour  on  the  abilities 
and  impartiality  of  the  author.  It 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  loilow  D. 
Wcndeborn,  through  the.particulai  s 
of  his  interefting  and  entertaining 
work  5  and,  indeed/  moft  of  our 
readers  are  well  acqiiakited  v\  ith  the 
principal  fads  which  if  relates,'  We 
fhall  only  ob  ferny  in  general,  that,  it 
contains  the  mo  ft  c  i  rc  u  mft  anttal  and 
authentic  account  of  the  prelen t  ifate 
of  this  country,  which  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It  is 
written  with  a~  truly  phiiofophical 
Spirit,  and  enlivened  with  msjny  cu¬ 
rious  anecdotes, —Mr.  Mannet’s 
44  Hiftory  of  the  immediate  Succef 
fors  of  Alexander,  taken  from  Origi¬ 
nal  Sources,  &c.  Leipftc,”  is  intends 
ed  by  the  author  to  dlffipate  the 
dbfeurity  which,  covers-  the  hillory 
of  that  important  period  5  in  which 
difficult  work  he  has  proved  re¬ 
markably  fticcefsful.  His  critical' 
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examination  of  the  hlftorians  whofd 
works  he  made  ufe  of,  are  teftimonles 
to  his  acutenefs  and  erudition.— The 
44  Letters  on  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
by  Flenry  Bartel,  aftiftant  of  the 
Royal  Society  at  Gottingen,  contain, 
an  account  of  i he  authors  journey 
from  Naples  to  Reggio,  foon  after 
the  great  earthquake  in  17 S3,  with 
his  observations  on  the  remarkable 
changes  introduced  by  that  aweful 
event  into  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  the  fntiatioii  of  the  in¬ 
habitants/ 

Wefhall  now  proceed  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  fueh  German  productions  as 
have  any  reference  to  critical  and 
polite  literature.  Under  this  head 
we  (hall  firft  announce  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  kind  of  literary  journal, 
by  MV  Wahl,  profelTqr  and  princi¬ 
pal’’  of  the  Gymnafmm  of  Bucke- 
bourgh,  called  14  The  Magazine  of 
Ancient  Literature,  particularly 
Biblical  and  Oriental.”  This  work 
con  fills  of  a  tra  inflation  in  verfe  of 
three  poems?  of  My  rod,  and'  the  firft 
Idyl  limn  of  Theocritus,  with  expla¬ 
natory  notes  ;  and  ifeveral  pieces  of 
Hebrew  mid  Perfian  literature,  with 
a  lift  of  leveral  Arabic  words  and 
fynonimes  deciphered,  taken  from 
the  Arabic  of  Niebuhr,  and  the 
Flora  and  Fauna  of  Forficaol.  This 
is  a  Valuable  and  intcrefting  work  ; 
particularly  that  part  which  contains 
obfervations  and  criticiims  relating 
to  oriental  literature.  For  fitch  kind 
of  ft  bdies  the  learned  author  appears 
to  be  eminently  qualified.-^At  Leip« 
lie,  M.  Fred^Wm.  Sturz  has  col¬ 
lected,  from  various  authors,  44  the 
Fragments  of  Hellanieus  Lefbius ; 
with  Uluftratrons,  and  a  preliminary 
Difl’ertation  on  the  Age,  Life',  and 
Writings  of  Helhanicus.’7  Thefc 
fragments  relate  to  hiftorical,  geo¬ 
graphical,  and  mythological  fubjc&s* 
The  notes  which  accompany  them, 
and  the  preliminary  difiertation,  are 

learned 
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learned  and  ingenious  ;  and  will 
prove  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
lovers  of  antiquity.— M*  Wahl, 
whole  name  we  lately  mentioned  w  ith 
refpedt,  has  alfo  publillied  at  Erftm, 
An  Attempt  towards  a  General 
Hi  'dory  of  Literatu  re  /  ’  This  work 
is  divided  by  the  author  into  two 
parts  ;  the  hiftory  of  books,  and  that 
of  the  fciences.  In  the  hr  ft  part, 
which  compofes  the  prefent  volume, 
Mr.  Wahl  delivers  his  hiftory  of 
books  from  the  commencement  of 
writing,  to  the  introdudHon  of  Chrif- 
tiamry,  by  Gonftantine  ;  from  that 
period  to  the  revival  of  letters  ;  rind 
from  the  revival  of  letters  tpihe  pre¬ 
lent  time.  His  obler  various  oi> thefe 
different  periods,  and  his  enquiries 
into  the  hate  of  fcience  in  all  the 
known  nations  of  antiquity,  contain 
numerous  di  (plays  of  his  extend  ye 
reading,  and  more  particularly  oil 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental 
languages. — il  A  Hiftory  of  Philo- 
fophy,”  publillied  at  Leipftc,  by  an 
anonymous  author,  is  deiigned  lor 
the  ule  of  thofe  who,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  laborious  refearches,  are  de- 
flrous  of  knowing  the  progrefs  of  the 
human  underftanding,  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  periods  of  time.  And  he  fee  ms  to 
have  completed  his  talk  with  fideli¬ 
ty  and  perfpicultv.  This  volume 
contains  the  philofophy  of  the  earli- 
eft  periods,  viz.  that  of  the  Indians, 
Ferhans,  Babylonians,  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  Arabians,  Phoenicians, 
Celts,  and  Scythians  ;  and  alfo  that 
pf  the  Grecian  philofophers,  as  far 
down  as  the  Stoics,  inelu lively .  The 
hiftory  is  intended  to  be  continued 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  in  two 
uicceeding  volumes. — “  The  Acade¬ 
mical  Difcourfes  of  Ch.  G.Tleyne, 
Profelfor  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry 
' at'  Gottingen,  &c.” in  two_  volumes, 
were  deliveied  in  that  univerlity  at 
'different  times,  and  on  occasions  of 
pertain  academical  folemnities.  The 
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fuhje&s  to  which  they  relate  are 
fomc  or  the  muff  important  in  polite 
H vc nature,  and  the  intrinftc  meric 
u  hich  they  ppffefs,  exciufive  of  their 
excellence  as  compolitions,  and  the 
elegant  t&fte  and  learning  which  they 
di '  play,  is  fufiicient  to  render  them 
a  very  acceptable  prelent  to  the  lu¬ 
te:  ary  world, 8 elide  the  publica¬ 
tions  which  we  mentioned  belong¬ 
ing  to  Germany,  we  (hall  recite  the 
titles  ol  the  following  works  which 
have  appeared  during  they  ear  i  "8  s 
u  The  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  by  M. 
Forkel,  Dr*  of  Philofophy,  and 
Director  ol  Mulic,  at  Gottingen 
“  New  Discoveries  on  the  Theory 
of  Sounds,  by  E,  F.  F.  Chladni, 
Profeifor  of  Philofophy  in  the  A- 
cademy  of  Wittemberg  and  the 
fecond  volume  of  44  An  Attempt  to¬ 
wards  a  Defcription  of  the  Libraries 
worthy  Notice  in  Germany,  in  AD 
phabetical  Order,  by  Fred.  C\  Hirf- 
ching/’  publillied  at  Erlangen.  For 
an  account  of  the  numerous  books 
which  have  been  printed  in  Germa¬ 
ny  on  the  fubjects  of  medicine, 
anatomy,  and  furgery,  we  muff  re¬ 
fer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Simmons’? 
Medical  Journal. 

In  Switzerland,  “  The  Eflay  on 
Intellectual  Education,  with  apian 
of  a  New  Science,  by  Alexander 
Caefar  Chuvannes,  Profefibr  in  the 
Academy  of  Laufanne,”  is  a  treatife 
which  contains  many  valuable  and 
ufeful  oblervatious.  It  is  impodlible 
for  us  to  follow  our  author  in  his 
long  detail  concerning  the  different 
branches  of  education,  the  abfurdi* 
ties  in  the  modes  at  prefent  adopted, 
and  the  principles  of  h;s  more  eafy 
and  expeditious  method.  We  can 
only  obferve ,  in  general,  that  his 
opinions  on  this  lubjedt  agree,  in 
many  refpedts,,  with  thole  ot  Rouf- 
feau  ;  but  that  they  are  free  from 
the  extravagancies  which  attend  his 
fyftem.  And  that  Mr,  Chavannes 
5T  z  '  appears 


appears  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  liberal 
well  informed  mind  ;  and  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  writers  on 
education,  both  antient  afid  mo¬ 
dern.' 

M.  d.e  la  Metherie,  in  his  44  Prin¬ 
ciples  ot  Natural  Philafophy,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Geneva,  undertakes  the 
bold  talk  of  feting  file  true  founda¬ 
tions  and  limits  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  of  banifhtng  fcepticifm,  and 
of  alcic?  raining  the  principles  of 
morals  and  policy*  He  propofes 
dlfo  to  apply  calculation  to  the 
perceptions  and  feelings  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  as  the  only  waty  of  ar- 
fiving  at  precifion  in  the  Icience  of 
human  nature.  The  philofophy 
for  which  our  author  contends,  is 
not  a  new  fyftem  *  it  is  as  antient 
as  the  times  of  Epicurus  and  De¬ 
mocritus  ;  and  it  hands  on  no  bet¬ 
ter  ground  in  the  reafonings  of  our 
philofopher,  than  it  did  in  their 
demonftrytions. 

M.  Landreau  du  Mainneau  Picq. 
has,  likewife,  published  at  Geneva, 
two  volumes  on  u  Philofophical, 
Political  and  Mpral  Legiflation,” 
Which  are  highly  fpoken  of,  as  the 
productions  of  a  man  of  abilities 
and  experience  :  and  a  continuation 
of  that  work  in  “  a  Differtation  on 
the  Celibacy  of  Priefts  and  Soldiers, 
as  it  concerns  Politics,  Morality, 
and  Religion.” 

M.  tie  SaulTure^s  u  Short  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Journey  to  the  Summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,”  publilhed  at  Geneva, 
contains  an  interefiing  account  of 
bis  adventures,  and  of  the  various 
phenomena  which  he  obfei  ved  dur¬ 
ing  his  vifit  to  that  elevated  fixa¬ 
tion.  This  account  is  followed  by 
an  abridgment  of  his  meteorological 
Observations ;  of  which  the  author 
promifes,  in  another* •■publication,  to 
give  a  more  full  and  ciroumhamial 
explanation k  •  ;  ;  o  y  •  ,  o 

At  Z  lich,  M.  JojwJoaqh*  EH- 
xheufyurgh,  aulic  £ounfellor  and  pro- 


feflor  in  the  Caroline  college 
at  Bruiifwic,  has  publifhed  a  vo¬ 
lume  entitled  4t  On  W.  Shake- 
fpeare,”  which  is  fupplemental  to 
the  elegant  German  edition  of  the 
plays  of  our' favourite  bard,  begun 
by  the  celebrated  Wieland,  and  con¬ 
tinued  1  and  improved  by  our  au* 
thor.  The  fubjedls  on  which  the 
profeffor  treats  a  re,  Shakefpe  a  rers  life, 
his  learning,  his  genius,  his  defeats; 
the  hate  of  the  Englifn  ftage  in  his 
time ;  the  fucceffive  order  of  his 
plays,  criticilins  an  the  author,  and 
his  editors  ;  a  catalogue  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  tranflations  and  imitations  of 
Shakefpeare  ;  and  his  other  poems, 
together  with  fpecimens  of  -  them. 
Qn  thefe  various  fubjects  of  difjcuf- 
fion,  M.  Efchenburg  gives  ample 
teftirnonies  of  his  diligence,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  tade ;  and  many  of  his 
hndures  and  articles  of  information 
are  fuch  as  would  be  acceptable  dnd 
ufeful  to  the  Englifh  reader. 

In  our  account  of  Italian  literal 
tore,  we  have  to  announce;  in  th^ 
firft  place,  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Roll’s  4*  Various  Readings  of1  the 
Old  Teftament,  drawn  from  a  great 
number  of  Mynufcripts,  and  Ver- 
fions,  &c.”  Of  the  copfequence 
and  importance  of  this  excellent 
work,  we  have  already  expreffed 
our  opinion  ;  and  the  friends  of  Bib¬ 
lical  learning  will  rejoice,  that  the 
labours  of  fo  aole  and  indefatigable 
a  lcholar,  Ihotdd  fo  foon  appear  in 
aid  to  the  efforts  of  our  learned 
Kennicotf,  in  refforing  the  fa  ere  4 
writings  to  their  primitive^ integrity* 

At  Naples,  “  The  Revolution  of 
Human  Culture  in  the  Two  Sici¬ 
lies  ;  ©r  a  Rational  Hillory  of  their 
Legiflation,  Government,  and  Li1- 
terature,  their  Commerce,  Arts  and 
Amufements,  in  four  volumes, ”  by 
Pierre  Napoli-Signorell),  is  a  valu¬ 
able  publication,  whether  confidered 
in  an  hihorical  or  literary  view.  As 
an  hiflorical  work,  it  contains  a 
-  numbes’ 
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dumber  of  excellent  obfervations 
4)0  the  objects  ex pre lied  in  the  title, 
and  many  excellent  materials  for  a 
more  copious  hiftory  of  the  Tw o 
Sicilies.  As  a  literary  production, 
it  ptfotuts  us  with  an  accurate  and 
compendious  view  of  the  writers  in 
thdie  kingdoms,  and  the  various 
works  by  which  they  have  been  cii- 
tinguifhed.  From  fuch  a  publica¬ 
tion  as  that  before  us,  the  reader 
may  expe<ft  much  information  and 
entertainment. — -  At  Modena  have 
been  published  the  fir  It  and  feeond 
volumes  of  the  feeond  edition  of 
44  The  Hiftory  of  Italian  Litera¬ 
ture,’5  by  the  Abbe  Tirab.ofchi  with 
.conftderable  Enlargements  and  Cor- 
redions. —  The  Philofopay  of 
Hi  ft or_\ in  three  Books,  by  the 
Abbe  Aurelia  be  Giorgi  Bertola, 
protefibr  of  Univerfal  Hiftory  at 
Pavia, contains  a  curious  analyfis 
riot  only  of  the  cauies  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  events,  which  occur  in 
the  hiftory  of  nations  but  alio  of 
the  confequences  and  efleds  which 
have  resulted  from  thefe.  Of  this 
ingenious  and  learned  work  the  fo¬ 
reign  journalifts  fpeak  in  the  higheft 
term s  of  a  pp roba t ion « 

At  Parma,  the  Abbe  Don  Vincent 
Jtequeno,  of  the  Clementine  Aca¬ 
demy,  has  publiftied  a  feeond  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  elegant  u  Eftays  on  the 
Re-eftablifhment  of  the  Ancient 
Arts  of  Grecian  and  Roman  . Paint¬ 
ing.”  The  firft  volume  which  whs 
publiftied  .  by  him  fome  years  ago, 
gives  a  circumftantial  account  of  the 
encauftic  painting,  as  ptadifed  by 
the  antients,  by  which  the  luftre  of 
their  works  js  preferved  to  the  pre- 
:  font  times.  In  this  feeond  volume 
be  anfvver.s  the  objections  which  were 
made  by  fome  of  the  Italian  anifts 
on  this  fubjed  ;  and  fopports  his 
account  of  the  invention,  and  Its 
utility,  by  a  multiplicity  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  antient  author!?  W-fef- 
■  ,  'At.?*'  1,.  'IT 6 'ft/'?  PS 


then  the  readers  of  the  Abbe’s  in¬ 
genious  work,  admit  his  fylfem  or 
nor,  they  will  be  entertained  with 
many  ot  his  obiet.  vations  on  ■  the; 
graphic  arts,  and  his  hiftory  ofothe 
improvements  which  they  have  un¬ 
dergone. 

The  Chevalier  Onofriq  jgoni’$ 
u  Eulogy  on  Pompeo  Girolemo  Ba¬ 
ton  i,”  pubiphed  at  Rome,  contain! 
a  judicious  abridgment  of  the  oiigip. 
and  progress  of  painting;  and  a 
parallel  between  Baton!  and  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Mengs,  the  former  of 
whom  was  the  painter  of  nature,, 
the  latter  of  art.  But  what  is  prin¬ 
cipally  valuable  in  this  Eulogy  is 
the  author’s  explanation  of  the  grand 
principles  of  the  art  of  painting, 
into  Which  he  is  led  by  his  criti- 
cifms  on  the  firft  productions  of  his 
hero. 

At  Florence,  Nicolas  Pagnt  and 
jofeph  Bardi  have  publifhed  a 
44  Profpedus  of  art  Hiftory  of 
Painting  in  Tufcany,  ilkiftrared  by 
Engravings  from  the  beft  Pieces 
which  remain  of  each  Tufcan  Ait- 
ift,”  from  the  times  preceding  Cima- 
bue  to  the  middle  of  the  prefent 
Century,  which  is  to  be  written  by 
a  gentleman  of  reputation  iii  the 
literary  world. 

M*  Arteaga’s  u  Revolutions  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  or  Muficai  Dra¬ 
ma  from  its  Invention  to  the  Pee- 
ipnt  Time,  ’fof  which  we  gare  ia  far 
vourable  account  in  a  former  Regis¬ 
ter,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in,  a 
feeond  edition,  publifhed  at  Rome* 
in  three  vols.  He  has  added  no  lefs 
than  feven  entire  new  and  long 
chapters,  which  relate  to  the  mo  ft 
cftential  parts  of  his  fubjedt.  To 
the  lovers  of  the  mulical  drama 
th  is  intelligence  will  nott  be  nniac*® 
ceptable,  as  they  may  prointljp  them* 
feive!  much  entertainment  ftrom  lyis 
m  u heal  critic ifms,  and  fenfible  fpi- 
deed  remaiis.«-4t  Tife*  has  been 
it,'  E'V '  cfoT  »  *  via  .. 
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publifhed  u  An  Examination  of  Dr. 
Crawford’s  Theory  of  Heat,  with 
ibine  Now  Conjectures  on  the  Sub- 
jed:’}  by  Leopold  Vacua  Berlinghiei  i, 
which  is  in; ended  to  overturn  the 
theory  of  opr  Engliih  phiiofopher. 
Had  the  author,  however,  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Lift  edition  ot  Dr, 
Crawford’s  works,  which  con  rain  3 
many  new  experiments,  and  i'atis- 
fadory  an  Avers  to  the  objections  of 
his  opponents,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  publication  before  ns  would 
have  ever  feen  the  light.  -  At  Rome 
has  appeared  a  feeond  volume  of 
*c  An  Account  of  the  Natural  Ge- 
jieta,  divided  into  Six  Claffes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Syftema  Nature  of 
Linnaeus,  &c.”  by  the  Abbe  Filip¬ 
po  Luigi  Gilii.  The  prefent  vo¬ 
lume  contains  the  third  and  fourth 
of  thefe  claffes.  In  this  work  the 
author  follows  the  ffeps  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Swedifh  naturalift,  and  give§ 
an  account  of  the  ftrudure  and 
diftinguifhing  ch.iraderiftics  of  the 
animals  in  each  of  thefe  claffes, 
with  remarkable  exadnefs  and  pre- 
cifion.  From  the  fpecimens  which 
the  learned  Abbe  has  already  laid 
before  the  public,  of  his  knowledge 
and  tafle  in  this  department  of 
fcience,  very  high  expeditions  may 
be  formed  of  w  hat  yet  remains  to 
complete  his  plan.-— -For  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  the  medical  treat! fes 
which  have  appeared  in  Italy,  we 
again  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Sim- 
inons’s  journal,  Of  th'ele,  the  m oft 
opnfkierable  and  important  are, 
V  An  Ejffay  on  the  Difeafcs  moil 

-  frequently  Incident  to  the  Human 
Body,  and  on  the  Remedies  mod 

.  Efficacious  in  thefe  Difeales,  by  Dr. 

-  Francifco  Vaccaf  Pro  ft  {Tor  in  the 
Urdverftty  of  Pffa,”  in  2  volumes ; 
dnd  44  The  Philofophical  Tolera¬ 
tion  of  Difeafes,  with  Medico-prac¬ 
tical  Qbiervatjonsp/  by  M,  Jof, 

■  jpaft&j;  Bergamo. 


With  refped  to  the  Litei'citure  of 
France  of  the  year  1787,  we  have 
met  with  very  few  publications  inn 
der  the  head  of  Theology.  'Five 
44  Paftoral  In  ft  radio  ns  and  Theo¬ 
logical  Diffenaiione,  by  tbs  *■>  shop 
of  B  mlogoe,  on  the  Agreement  of 
Faith  and  Reafoa  in  Myth- vies  in 
general,  and  in  particular  ones,” 
in  2  volumes,  Form  the  moft  volu¬ 
minous  work  which  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  clafs,  and,  on  account  of  the 
erudition  ancj  fuperior  talents  of  the 
author,  is  the  fir  ft  which  is  entitled 
to  our  notice.  The  fubjeds  ot 
thefe  Differtations  are,  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  faith  and  reafbn  in  myfte- 
ties  in  general,  to  vindicate  and  juf- 
tify  them  from  the  calumnies  of 
Bay le,  J.  J.  Roffeau,  and  other  im¬ 
pious  philofophers,  who  have  dared 
to  accufe  them  of  being  incredible, 
unintelligible,  cont:adi£tory*  and 
abfurd  ;  on  the  trinity  ;  on  the  in- 
carnation  and  redemption  ;  on  the 
myfteries  o.f  grace  ;  on  the  myftery 
of  the  eueharift  ;  and  on  that  of 
the  creation.  That  a  prelate  of 
our  author’s  eminence  and  learning 
fliould  employ  his  abilities  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  myfteries  of  the  Romffh 
faith,  is  a  circumftance  which  will, 
undoubtedly,  rriile  his  charader  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  orthodox  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  give  a  fandlion  to  the 
opinions  for  which  he  is  a  zealous 
advocate.  But  his  aiguments  will 
have  little  weight  in  the  Proteftant 
world  :  and  the  phiiofopher,  of  eve¬ 
ry  country,  will  remain  as  fceptL 
cal  as  ever  with  refped  to  the  con¬ 
cord  between  myftery  and  reafon, 
— The  Marcftioncfs  de  Sillery,  late 
the  Countcfs  de  Genlis,  is  alio  a 
Warm  advocate  for  the  orthodox 
dodrines  of  the  Catholic  church, 
in  her  treatife  called  44  Religion 
conlidered  as  the  only  Source  of 
Happinefs,  and  of  T r uc  Rhilofop by , 
From  the  interefting  title  pi 
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this  work,  and  the  reputation Which 
the  fair  writer  juftly  acquired  by 
her  former  excellent  publications, 
we  were  led  to  promife  ourfelves  the 
high  eft  gratification  in  pending  what 
we  thought  would  prove  her  ra¬ 
tional  and  ufeful  labours  in  the  caule 
of  truth  and  virtue.  But  to  obr 
utter  furprize  and  difappointment, 
we  have  met  with  little  elfe  in  the 
volume  before  us,  than  a  defence  of 
the  moil  gloomy  doctrines  which  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  datkeft  ages  of  GhrilU- 
anity  ;  and  illiberal  reftedions  on 
thole  who  have  wanted  faith  to  ad¬ 
mit  ail  niy defies  of  her  creed.  That 
fuch  fentimenrs  fliouhi  Be  patro¬ 
nized  by  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
and  'pleating  writers  of  the  p  relent 
day,  is  one  of  the  wonderful  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  eighteenth  century,  - — 
An  Attempt  towards  an  Element¬ 
ary  T  t  eat  lie  on  Morals, by  an  ano  - 
ny moas  author,  is  a  fenfible  and  ufe- 
fnl  little,  work,  which  we  can  freely 
recommend  to  our  readers.  The 
author  lays  down  four  principles,  as 
the  balls  of  his  doctrine.  Thefe  are 
the  eflential  characters  of  man,  con¬ 
fide  red  as  a  fenfitive  animal,  a  rati- 
tionai  animal,  a  fociable  being,  and 
the  creature  of  God.  By  the  firft 
of  thefe  characters,  he  is  reprefent- 
ed  as  capable  of  perceiving  and  feel¬ 
ing  good  ;  by  the  fecohd,  as  in- 
ilruded  in  the  means  of  purfuing 
it;  by  the  third,  as  finding  objedis 
and  relations  that  furnith  materials 
for  its  enjoyment;  and  in  the 
fourth,  as  difcovering  its  fupreme 
fource,  the  powerful  and  directing 
principle  that  regulates  Or  enforces  all 
site  others.  The  ccnclufions  which 
follow  from  thefe  principles  are  dp- 
plied.  by  the  author  to  the  different 
i  jftages  of  human  life*  to  infancy,  to 
youth,  to  mature  years,  and  to  old 
age.  From  the  judicious  reflebViohs 
of  the  author  of  this  pleafing  and 
Mfefuf  workg  thffcaufc-of  morality 
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and  religion  may  be  efTefttully 
beneikted. —  M*  Giifts  114  True 
Principles  of  the  French  Govern* 
merit,”  are  intended  to  prove  th® 
fuperior  excellence  of  the  inonar* 
chial  conflitu  ion  ;  and  particularly* 
that  of  France,  which  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  exhibits  the  moll  perfect  mo* 
del-  of  that  fpecies  of  government. 
In  his  dl  (bullion?  on  this  fubjebt,  he. 
gives  many  evidences  of  exm  alive 
r  e  a  din  g,  and  juft  reft  eft  i  on.  But  his 
con  elutions  .are  evidently  tindt  tired 
by  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  delpo- 
tifm;  and,  if  we  conjecture  aright, 
will  be  warmly  controverted  by  ma¬ 
ny  of  his  own  countrymen.- — -The 
44  Memorial  concerning'  the  Mar* 
riages  of  Proteflaius  in  France,”  in 
2  volumes,  which  is  attributed  to' 
Monft  de  Malherbes'/  uncle  of  the 
chancellor  of  France,  is  a  liberal 
and  patriotic  performance'/  intended 
to  {hew  the  nsediify  of  granting  a 
civil  exiftence  to  Proteftants  in  that 
country,  by  reftoring  to  them  a 
part  of  the  rights  which  they  loft 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edibt  of 
N'a  n  t  z .  This  fen  fib  I  e  w  o  rk  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  fuch  temper  and  llrength 
of  argument,  that  it  is  not  likely'  to 
meet  with  any  formidable  opponents 
One  of  the  fads  which"  it  relates/  is' 
fo  very  extraordinary,  that  we  can¬ 
not  deny  ourfelves  the  plcafuie  of 
infert'ing  it:  viz.  that  the  protef- 
tants  in  France  are  ns  numerous  at 
prefent,  as  they  were  at  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  edid  of  Nant-Z. — M* 
Jkbineau’s  treatife  on  44  Ul'ury, 
cdjdfidered  with  ReTpcbt  to  the  Laws' 
of'  Nature  ;  or  a  Refutation  of  Gro-' 
tius,  Puffendorf,  &c.?>  like  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Mr.  Rentharrfs  Defence 
of  Ufury,  fully  eftablifhes  the  in- 
juftice  and  impolicy  of  reft  raining* 
laws  with  refped  to  the  in  ter  eft  of 
money. 

“  The  Elements  of  Architect  tire-. 
Fortification,  and  Navigation,'  by 
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M.  de  laFerte,4*  completes  the  ele¬ 
mentary  courfe  of  mathematics  by 
that  gentleman.  His  former  la¬ 
bours  had  been  devoted  to  geometry* 
aftra  nomy,  mechanics*  and  algebra. 
■~^The  ei  Elementary  Treatife  on 
the  Confcruffton  of  Veffels,  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Students  of  the  Marine 
School  ;  compofed  and  publifhed  by* 
Order  of  M.  le  Marechai  de  Cailries, 
by  M.  Vial  du  Clairbois  and 
4t  The  Art  of  War  by  Sea,  or  Na- 
v3i  Ta&ics,  on  new  Principles,  and 
a  new  Order  of  Battle,  by  M.'  le 
Vifcomte  de  Grenier*”  both  illuf- 
trrtted  with  excellent  copper-plates, 
are  works  of  cqnfiderable  merit  and 
importance,  which  defer  ye  the  care¬ 
ful  perufal  of  thole  who  are  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  Britifh  navy. —Under 
the  head  of  afironoftiy,  it  would  be 
Tan] aft  not  to  mention*  that  the 
abbe  Montignot,  canon  of  Tool, 
has  publifhed  at  Strafburg,  “  The 
State  of  the  fixed  Stars  in  the  Second 
Century,  by  Claudius  Ptolomseus, 
compared  with  the  fame  Stars  in  the 
Year  1786,  with  the  Greek  Text 
and  a  French  Translation,”  which 
is  highly  fpokfch  of  by  aftronomers  ? 
and  that  Mr*  Pingre,  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  one  of 
the  royal  academy  of  fcierices,  has 
found  time,  ftnce  the  publication  of 
his  important  work  on  comets,  to 
tranflate  into  French  the  £t  Aftrono- 
my  of  Manilius,”  and  the  u  Phce- 
nomena  of  Arktus,”  which  he  has 
ilktftrated  and  beautified  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  judicious  and  ufeful  notes. 

In  enumerating  the  productions 
in  philolophy,  the  firft  work  which 
claims  our  notice  is,  t£  The  Hil- 
tory  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the 
Year  1784,”  publilbed  during  the 
pee  lent  year.  The  hiftory  of  the  a- 
cadetny  contains  a  difcourfe  deli¬ 
vered  in  one  of  its  meetings,  when 
psince  Henry  of  Pruffia  was  pre«* 
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fent  ;  an  account  of  the  experiments 
made  in  the  examination  of  animal 
magnetifmy  by  MefTrs.  Franklin, 
Le  Roy,  Lavoifier,  and  Bailey  *  and 
the  eulogies  of  Macquer,  Bergman, 
Morand,  Caffini  de  Thury,:  and 
Count  de  Milly.  The  fecond  of 
thefe  articles  contains  a  carious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  experiments  made  by 
the  commiffioners  appointed  by  the 
king  to  examine  the  merits  of  ani- 
nal  maguetilm,  with  a  philolophy 
cal  detection  of  the  impofture,  and 
an  excellent  theory  defigned  to  point 
out  the  true  origin  of  the  effects 
falfely  attributed  to  that  p  re '.ended 
fcience,  on  principles  deduced  from 
the  faculties  arid  operations  of  the 
h  u  m  a  n  mi  n  d .  The  Me  m  oi  r s  w  h  i  c  h 
compote  this  volume,  are  not  claficd 
in  the  divifions  under which  we  were 
aecuftomed  to  give  an  account  of 
them.  We  fhTll,  therefore,  only 
mention  the  fuhjedfs  of  fame  of  the 
mod  interefting  and  valuable.  Thefe. 
are,  the  feeular  inequalities  of  pla¬ 
nets  and  their  fatelfites,  by  M.  de 
la  Place ;  the  firft  cloth  made  of 
fuperfine  wool  of  the  growth  of 
France,  by  M.  Daubenton  ;  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  fifh  of  the  genus  of 
the  liiuri,  and  which  is  called  fhaid, 
or  fbaiden*  by  the  Germans,  by 
M.  Fougeroux  de  Banderov  ;  con¬ 
cerning  the  effe$s  of  inflammable 
air  on  organized  bodies*  by  M. 
Sage  f  the  verification  of  the  new 
difcaver.y  of  fixed  ftars  made  in- 
England,  by  M.  Caffini  *  concern¬ 
ing  the  ifland  of  Frieiland,  by  M*> 
Buachc  *  remarks  and  obfervations 
on  the  aflronomy  of  the  Indians, 
and  on  the  antiquity  of  that  atlro»- 
nomy,  by  M.  le  Gentil  *  and  an 
eflay  on  the  motion  of  animals 
and  plants,  comparatively  confider* 
ed,  together  with  a  defcription  of 
a  kind  of  faintfoin,  whofe  leaves, 
are  continually  in  motion*  by  M. 
BroufTonet. -—-Among  the  other  pub-* 
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ileal  ions  in  philofophy,  which,  if 
our  limits  Would  admit  of  it,  would 
be  entitled  to  diftinCt  notice,  we 
may  mention,  a  iecoitd  edition*  of 
M.  Fourcroy’s  “  Elementary  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Cheiitiftfy  and  Natural 
Hiftory*  with  confidfirable  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Improvements  $”  arid  u  An 
Attempt  to  point  out  a  Method  of 
Fuiion  by  the  help  of  Vital  Air,”  by 
ProfelTor  Ehrmann  of  Strafourg; 
•—In  natural  Hillory,  M.  Buchoz, 
phyiician  botanift,  lias  pubiifhed 
the  flrft  volume  of  a  new  edition, 
with  eoafiderable  enlargements  and 
corrections,  of  a  u  New  Phyfical 
and  (Economical  Treatife  of  all  the 
Plants  that  grow  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Globe ;  containing  their  botanical 
and  trivial  Names  in  all  Languages* 
their  Claffes,  Families,  Genera,  and 
Species,  the '  Places  where  they  are 
moil  eafily  found,  their  Chemical 
Anaiybs,  &c.”  This  capital  wofk 
Is  to  be  illuilrated  with  plates, 
drawn  by  the  bell  mailers*  from  the 
mod  rare  plants,  In  the  different 
gardens  and  principal  herbals  of 
Europe*  and  from  the  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants  depolited  in  the  ciofet 
of  prints  in  the  king’s  library,  and 
accurately  coloured  from  feature®** 
—At  Montpellier,  M®  Gouan,  coun- 
felior,  phyiician  to  the  king,  has 
pubb  filed  a  very  valuable  work, 
which  contains  an  able  defence  of 
Linnaeus®  This  work  is  called, 
4‘  An  Explication  of  the  Botanic 
Syftem  of  Linnaeus,  defigned  as  an 
!  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bota- 
Stralburg,  M*  Fontalard 
has  tranflated  M.  Voigt’s  V  New 
Letters  on  Mountains;  containing 
an  Arrangement  particularly  de- 
i  figned  for  theUfeof  Young Perfons, 
jji  and  thofe  who,  though  not  profef- 
111  Son  at  men,  yet  wifh  to  acquire  an 
ji  ufeful  and  fatisfaCtory  Knowledge 
It  of  the  Formation  of  Mountains.” 
SiM*  Voigt’s  reputation  has  been 
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long  eflabbfhed  in  the  world,  by 
different  treadles  which  he  has  pub- 
liilied  on  mineralogy  and  fofliology. 
And  the  publication  before  us  feems 
well  calculated  to  anfvver  the  pur* 
pofe  expre0ed  in  the  title. — “  The 
Memoirs  of  Agriculture,  and  Rural 
and  Domeilid  Economy ;  publifhed 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture 
at  Paris,  for  the  Years  1785  and 
1786,  vols.  XL  III.  IV.  and  V.” 
contain  a  number  of  interefting  and 
valuable  papers,  which  throw  a  light 
on  many  ufeful  faCts  relating  to 
rural  ceconomics.  For  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  articles  in  thefe  volumes 
the  public  are  indebted  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Turgot,  M*  Fougeroux  do 
Banderoy,  the  Marquis  de  Bullion* 
and  M.  Fougeroux  de  Blavau* 
Thefe  volumes  we  recommend  to 
the  careful  perufal  of  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  as  they  contain  many  hints 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  agriculture,  an  at¬ 
tention  to  which  may  be  productive 
of  the  greatell  advantages. 

In  Xliftorical  writing,  Mademoi- 
felle  de  Kerabo’s  44  Hiilory  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Queen  of  England,  compiled 
from  original  Engiifh  Writings, 
Acts,  Deeds,  Letters,  and  other  Ma® 
nuferipts,  never  before  pubhfhed,  in 
three  Volumes,”  is  a  moil  valuable 
work,  diflinguifhed  throughout  by 
jufl  and  liberal  reflections,  which  are 
equally  favourable  to  the  principles 
of  moral  virtue,  and  political  free¬ 
dom.  Her  arrangement  aifo  is  clear 
and  perfpicuous  ;  her  faCts  judici* 
oufly  feleCted  ;  and  her  impartiality 
one  of  the  molt  ft  liking  and  cha- 
raCteriftic  features  which  diltinguifli 
her  work.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
that  when  the  merits  of  this  elegant 
and  authentic  hiflory  are  made 
known,  the  public  will  be  anxious 
to  receive  an  Engiifh  tranflation  of 
it  —Mr.  Houel’s  lplendid  work  call¬ 
ed  “Travels through  Sicily,  Malta, 
and  Lipar*,  containing  an  Account 
U  "  «f 
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of  the  Antiquities  of  thofe  Iflands, 
the  Natural  Phenomena  they  exhi¬ 
bit,  and  the  particular  Cuftoms  and 
Manners  of  the  Inhabitants, ”  is 
fl-ill  carried  on.  Of  the  fecond  vo- 
luine-}  numbers  xxii,  xxiit,  xxiv, 
xxv,  xxvi,  ai  d  xxv  ii,  have  already 
been  publifh^d  ;  each  of  which,  like 
the  preceding  numbers,  contains  fix 
plates,  and  eight  pages  of  deferip- 
tion. — The  abbe  Papon’s  “  Tour 
of  Provence,  containing  a  Complete 
Defcription  of  the  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  State  of  the  Towns,  tho  Curi- 
ofitks  they  contain,  &x.”  is  an  ab- 
ilradl  of  his  former  valuable  works, 
entitled,  “  A  General  Hi  dory  of  Pro¬ 
vence,”  and  its  44  Literary  Hidory 
and  will  be  found  intereding  and 
4W  uiing  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
We  Thall  conclude  our  account  of 
French  literature,  with  announcing 
two  or  three  publications,  which 
are  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  head 
of  critical  and  polite  literature,  than 
to  any  of  the  departments  which 
have  already  palled  under  our  notice. 
M.  L.  Langle’s  trandation  from  the 
Perfian  of  Abu-TaLb-al-Hodfeini, 
of  the  “  Political  and  Military  In- 
flit  Lites  of  Tamerlane,  properly  call¬ 
ed  Timur,  written  by  himielf  in 
the  Mogul  Language,”  is  a  work 
on  which  much  labour  and  erudi¬ 
tion  have  evidently  been  employed. 
But  as  it  is  principally  intended  to 
convey  hidorical  and  political  infor¬ 
mation,  the  dy]e  is  tree  and  para- 
phia.ftic.  To  this  verlion  is  added, 
44  Life  ot  Timur,  compiled  from 
the  belt  Cii'qital  Writers,”  whit  h  is 
drawn  up  with  eafe  and  dpi  lit,  and 
exhibits  a  j u if  and  {Inking  portrait 
or  that  extraordinmy  character. 
— 'Mcil'rs.  Panckoucke  and  Framery 
have  published,  at  Paris,  a  new 
-tranfLiion  ot  44  Orlando  Furiofo, 
an  Heroic. Poem  of  Ariodo,”  This 
tranflation,  on  which  the  French 
critics  bellow  a  large  {hare  of  praife, 
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is  in  profe  ;  and  each  ftan^a  has  the 
original  one  printed  op  polite  to  it. 
To  this  work  Mr.  P.  has  prefixed  a 
difeourfe  on  irmflarions,  in  which 
he  contends  that  they  fboudd  be 
ifridfly  literal,  as  far  as  is  confident 
with  elegance  of  dyle,  and  that  all 
the  peculiarities*) f  the  original  (hauld 
be  fcrupuloufly  preerved. — Made¬ 
moiselle  KerVio’s  m  Coilebtson  of 
the  Works  of  celebrated  French 
Women  ”  has  been  properly  fryled 
a  repofitory  of  the  female  literature 
of  France.  It  is  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  thirty -Lx  Volumes;;  of 
winch  three  only  are  yet  pubhfhed, 
which  contain  the  lives  of  Heloife, 
Chridina  of  Pifano,  and  of  Mat> 
guerite  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  with  their  letters,  hidory, 
and  poems.  Many  of  the  fpeci- 
mens  which  M.  de  Keralio  has  given 
of  the  works  ot  her  countrywomen 
are  taken  from  manuferipts  in  the 
library  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
are  valuable  both  on  account  of  their 
antiquity  and  intrinfic  merit.  In 
theie  volumes  we  are  prefented,  ^Ifo, 
with  her  enquiries  into  the  progrels 
of  letters  in  France,  which  are  cut 
rious  and  intereding  ;  and  with  her 
rc  marks  on  the  literary  efiays  of  the 
different  periods,  which  afford  equal 
evidences  of  her  judgment  and  tade„ 
We  rejoice  to  find  that  this  indruc- 
ttve  and  entertaining  work  is  to  be 
followed  by  another,  devoted  to  the 
labours  of  the  women  of  England 
and  Italy, 

In  Spain,  improvement  and  libe¬ 
rality  are  making  rapid  and  adon idl¬ 
ing  advances.  Of  this  fa  61,  the 
tranftation,  at  Madrid,  of  Mauper- 
tuis’s  u  Eday  on  Moral  Philofopbyv® 
by  D.  Lopez  Nugnez  de  Peralveia, 
•is  an  unequivocal  and  convincing 
proof.  And  we  may  add  to  this, 
the  tcTmony  which  arifes  from  Don 
John  Paul  Forner’s  44  Philofophical 
DiicouriVs  on  Man;”  which  deferve 
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jtfie  higheft  encomiums  on  account 
of  the  .  rational  liberal  (pint  which 
they  breathe,  as  well  as  their  lite¬ 
rary  merit.-— At  Madrid  have  alfo 
been  pubiifhed  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  ‘4  an  Hirforical  and  Cri«~ 
ticai  Difplay  oi  Spanifh  Eloquence,' *’ 
which  forms  a  kind  of  hiilory  of 
Spanifh  literature,  and  marks  the 
finikin g  revolution  in  take  which  is 
taking  place  in  that  kingdom. 
Among  the  other  Spanifh  works 
which  have  been  produced  during 
the  year  1787,  are  a  tranflat ion  into 
Spanifh  of  the  44  Inllitutiones  Phi- 


lofophiques 99  of  P.  Jacquier ;  a  new 
work  of  the  abbe  Cavenilles  on  the 
44  Geranium,’*  of  which  he  has  de- 
feribedone  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
fpecies,  illuftrated  with'  plates  \ 
4 4  The  Inftitutes  of  the  Roman  and 
Spanifh  Laws,  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools 
and  the  Bar,,?  which  is  a  poflHu- 
mous  work  of  D.  Jofeph  May  mo 
and  Ribes ;  44  Delmira,  an  Eclogue, 
by  Father  Bafil  de  Santiago  ;  and 
14  All  the  Works  of  Thomas  de 
Yriarte,  in  Profe  and  Verfeg  in  Six 
Volumes,*’ 
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